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“ Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  Boating” 


The  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
Water  Resource  Infrastructure  Initiative 


For  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  the  year  2001  will  be  a year 
of  promise  and  new  challenges.  As  you  can  see  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  our  theme  for  2001  is  “Habitat.”  This  theme  car- 
ries on  the  Commission’s  efforts  to  put  the  “Resource  First.” 
It  recognizes  that  without  the  resource-without  great  habitat- 
we  can’t  provide  optimal  fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 
Our  theme  also  recognizes  that,  as  stewards  of  the  resource, 
we  can,  and  we  should,  take  positive  action  to  enhance  habi- 
tats for  fish,  reptiles,  amphibians  and  other  aquatic  organisms. 
Great  habitat  supports  healthy  aquatic  communities,  which, 
in  turn,  contribute  to  great  fishing  opportunities. 

Fishing  and  boating  opportunities  depend  on  Pennsylvania’s 
water  resources  and  our  diverse  aquatic  habitats.  Here  in  Penn- 
sylvania, we  also  rely  on  a backbone  of  public  properties  and 
facilities  to  support  fishing,  boating  and  outdoor  recreation. 
State-owned  infrastructure— hatcheries,  dams,  lakes  and  boat 
launches-has  been  the  foundation  of  our  fishing  and  boating 
programs  for  so  long  that  we  sometimes  take  these  facilities 
for  granted.  Now,  there  is  a critical  need  for  new  funding  to 
address  the  backlog  of  major  projects  at  these  facilities  to  “Keep 
Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  Boating.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  (PFBC)  faces  a 
backlog  of  about  $70  million  worth  of  infrastructure  projects 
at  the  Commonwealth  facilities  it  manages.  The  Commission 
currently  operates  14  fish  hatcheries,  62  lakes  for  public  fish- 
ing and  boating,  and  nearly  250  boating  access  areas.  Major 
rehabilitation  or  improvements  are  necessary  to  provide  the 
recreational  opportunities  Pennsylvanians  have  come  to  know 
and  expect. 

Addressing  the  urgent  need  for  improvements  at  our  fish 
hatcheries  is  our  top  priority.  The  wastewater  treatment  sub- 
systems at  six  of  our  hatcheries  require  immediate  attention, 
and  all  14  hatcheries  will  need  upgrades  over  the  next  10  years. 
The  projects  will  not  be  easy  and  they  won’t  be  cheap.  We  ex- 
pect the  upgrades  at  our  larger  facilities  to  cost 
as  much  as  $3  million  each,  and  we  expect  some 
disruptions  in  trout  production  as  these 
improvement  projects  go  forward. 

We  have  already  taken  substantial  action 
to  reduce  waste  discharges  at  our  hatcher- 
ies through  operational  and  feed  changes, 
as  well  as  structural  modifications,  includ- 
ing the  installation  of  oxygenation  systems. 

Even  though  these  voluntary  efforts  have  done 
much,  the  Commission  is  committed  to  do- 
ing even  more.  Other  conservation  programs, 
such  as  “Growing  Greener,”  are  bringing  wa- 


ters up  to  standards  where  they  can  qualify  for  stocked  fish, 
but  we  may  temporarily  be  unable  to  meet  those  demands. 
Meeting  waste  reduction  and  treatment  goals  takes  precedence 
over  producing  more  or  bigger  fish.  However,  we  are  committed 
to  the  kinds  of  permanent  improvements  in  our  hatchery  sys- 
tem that  put  the  “Resource  First”  while  meeting  the  demands 
for  stocked  fish  across  Pennsylvania. 

Four  PFBC  lakes  are  currently  drawn  down  awaiting  dam 
repairs,  and  10  additional  dams  are  known  to  need  attention 
to  meet  current  standards.  We’ve  identified  a substantial  backlog 
of  work  at  the  access  areas  and  access  roads  that  anglers  and 
boaters  depend  on  for  fishing  and  boating  opportunities. 

The  PFBC  does  not  receive  general  tax  revenue  to  support 
fishing  and  boating  programs.  Instead,  the  PFBC  uses  funds 
from  the  sale  of  fishing  licenses  and  boat  registrations  to  cover 
day-to-day  operating  expenses.  In  the  past,  major  projects  on 
state  property  managed  by  the  PFBC  were  made  possible  by  state 
funds  other  than  angler  and  boater  dollars.  Today,  we  need  a 
new  investment  of  Commonwealth  funds  to  address  the  backlog 
of  infrastructure  needs.  Fishing  license  and  boat  registration 
revenue  cannot  begin  to  address  the  backlog  of  major  improve- 
ment needs. 

Fish  raised  in  state  hatcheries  and  fishing  and  boating  fa- 
cilities operated  by  the  Commission  provide  quality  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  that  support  more  than  40  million  rec- 
reation days  annually.  These  trips  produce  an  economic  benefit 
for  the  Commonwealth  valued  at  more  than  $2  billion  annu- 
ally. The  angling  effect  alone  is  more  than  $1.35  billion  annually, 
which  supports  more  than  16,000  jobs  and  generates  nearly  $50 
million  in  state  sales  and  income  taxes. 

The  Commission  is  not  alone  in  recognizing  how  its  programs 
benefit  all  Pennsylvanians.  In  1996,  a “blue-ribbon”  commis- 
sion convened  by  Governor  Tom  Ridge  found  that  the  “economic 
impact  of  natural  resource  agencies  has  historically  been 
undervalued. ..The  Commissions  [PFBC  and  PGC] 
generate  a combined  economic  impact  of  $3.7 
billion,  or  $37  for  every  [sportsman’s]  dollar 
spent!” 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  propos- 
ing that  the  Commonwealth  provide  funds 
to  address  major  infrastructure  projects  on 
state  property  managed  by  the  Commission. 
This  idea  is  not  new.  In  fact,  none  of  the  major 
facilities  that  need  attention  now  was  paid 
for  exclusively  with  angler  and  boater  dollars. 
In  the  past,  the  state  used  special  funding 
l- •'IC's)  mechanisms  to  acquire  and  develop  these  fa- 
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cilities.  Recent  conservation  and  recreation  initiatives  that  fo- 
cused on  other  needs,  such  as  “Growing  Greener”  and  the 
“Keystone  Recreation  Park  and  Conservation  Fund,”  have  pro- 
vided models  for  funding  similar  infrastructure  needs  for  state 
properties  managed  by  the  PFBC. 

A flexible  approach  involving  funding  from  multiple  sources 
and  modeled  on  past  successes  would  be  best: 

# We  need  capital  project  funds  NOW  to  undertake  con- 
struction of  the  priority  projects. 

• We  need  a continuing,  long-term,  stable  funding  stream 
to  address  other  projects  and  to  reduce  the  backlog. 


It’s  unfair  to  ask  Pennsylvania  anglers  and  boaters  to  bear 
all  the  costs  of  major  capital  projects  on  state  property'  man- 
aged by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Fishing  license  and  boat 
registration  revenue  alone  will  never  be  able  to  reduce  the  backlog 
of  infrastructure  projects  and  rebuild  the  backbone  of  facili- 
ties that  supports  fishing  and  boating  in  Pennsylvania.  Our 
hatcheries,  our  dams  and  our  access  areas  need  your  help.  You 
can  help  by  actively  supporting  the  Commission’s  efforts  to 
secure  funding  to  Keep  Pennsylvania  Fishing  and  Boating. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


Commission  Update 


Supplies  of  2001  fishing  licenses,  trout  stamps  and  boat 
registrations  were  sent  from  Fish  & Boat  Commission  head- 
quarters to  issuing  agents  across  the  state  during  a massive 
shipping  effort  in  November.  This  is  the  first  time  that  li- 
censes and  registrations  have  been  shipped  from  the 
Commission’s  new  headquarters,  and  the  benefits  of  a mod- 
ern facility  were  apparent.  According  to  Wasyl  Polischuk, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Administration,  this  year’s  ship- 
ment of  fishing  licenses  set  a new  record. 

“For  the  first  time,  we  were  able  to  complete  the  initial 
shipment  before  noon.  This  is  due  to  the  hard  work  of  em- 
ployees from  several  offices  who  pitched  in  to  help  with  this 
annual  process.  The  efficiency  of  the  shipping  line  in  the 
new  warehouse  also  contributed  much  to  our  efforts  to 
complete  this  task.” 

Fishing  licenses  and  trout  stamps  for  2001  went  on  sale 
on  December  1,  2000. 

“Pennsylvania  fishing  licenses  and  trout  stamps  remain 
one  of  the  greatest  bargains  in  outdoor  recreation,”  said 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo.  “The 
year  2001  is  the  sixth  year  that  fishing  license  and  trout 
stamp  prices  have  remained  the  same.  When  the  General 
Assembly  approved  the  modest  S4.25  increase  in  the  cost  of 
resident  licenses  in  1995,  some  predicted  that  the  new  fees 
would  last  only  three  years.  Our  own  estimates  were  that  we 
would  have  to  seek  an  adjustment  after  five  years.  Through 
a combination  of  prudent  management  of  the  Fish  Fund 
and  support  from  anglers  and  boaters,  we  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  same  license  fees  for  another  year.” 

flATHieMflYOm 


2001  Summary 

One  place  where  anglers  and  boaters  will  see  a change  is 
in  the  2001  Pennsylvania  Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and 
Laws,  given  to  anglers  when  they  purchase  a license  at  an 
issuing  agent.  The  booklet  is  now  published  in  a convenient 
magazine  format  with  8-inch  x 10-inch  pages. 

On-line  sales 

Another  change  is  in  the  works:  On-line  sales  of  fish- 
ing licenses  and  trout  stamps  are  coming  soon.  The 
“Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Shop,”  accessible  through  the 
Commission’s  web  site  at  www.fish.state.pa.us,  will  be  sell- 
ing fishing  licenses,  trout  stamps,  magazine  subscriptions 
and  other  items  in  early  2001. 

2001  Boating  Handbook 

The  2001  Boating  Handbook  has  been  printed.  It  is  dis- 
tributed through  boat  dealers  and  Commission  offices. 
Those  who  transfer  a registration  or  apply  for  a new  regis- 
tration receive  a copy. 

Boat  registrations 

Boat  registration  renewals  for  2001-2002  were  sent  to 
boat  owners  in  early  December  2000.  Registrations  for 
about  half  of  the  registered  boats  in  Pennsylvania  expire  on 
March  31,  2001.  Boaters  are  asked  to  renew  their  registra- 
tions early.  For  the  2001  boat  registration  season, 
beginning  December  1,  2000,  boat  owners  with  questions 
about  their  registrations  can  call  the  new  boat  registration 
toll-free  customer  line:  1-866-BOATREG  (1-866-262-8734). 
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2001. 

The  new  year  means  renewal  for  some  and  fresh  beginnings  for  oth- 
ers, and  in  this  issue,  we  also  begin  the  new  year  with  a wealth  of 
freshness.  This  issue  marks  the  beginning  of  the  magazine’s  70th  year  of 
publication.  Since  1931,  the  magazine  has  informed  readers  on  how  the 
Commission  protects,  conserves  and  enhances  our  aquatic  resources. 

In  this  issue  we  inaugurate  a new  column— “WCO  Diary,”  by  North- 
ern Wayne  County  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  The  column  gives  you  a 
year-round  insider’s  view  of  a WCO’s  activities.  Special  thanks  go  to 
Dave  for  writing  this  feature  and  for  providing  photographs.  Watch  for 
it  in  every  issue. 

This  year  also  heralds  a new  nongame  species  patch  and  article. 
“Moles  in  the  Pool:  Spotted  Salamanders,”  by  Andrew  L.  Shiels,  de- 
scribes some  of  the  uniqueness  of  spotted  salamanders,  and  why  their 
habitat  is  special. 

Since  1997,  the  Commission  has  selected  one  nongame  species  as  its 
focus  in  the  January/February  issue.  With  the  nongame  species  feature 
article,  in  each  January/February  issue  we  also  publish  a poster  of  the 
selected  critter’s  other  family  species.  Please  turn  to  the  center  pages  to 
see  the  “Salamanders  of  Pennsylvania”  poster. 

As  you  probably  know,  Chauncy  Lively  died  last  February.  He  be- 
gan writing  the  step-by-step  fly  tying  articles  in  PA  Angler  in  1968.  His 
last  contribution  was  in  the  May/June  2000  issue.  As  far  as  I can  tell,  his 
column  was  the  longest-running  column  in  the  magazine  written  con- 
tinuously by  the  same  person.  We’ve  received  several  letters  asking  us  to 
print  an  article  about  Chauncy.  On  page  26,  the  article  “Growing  Up  in 
a Fly  Fishing  Family:  A Tribute  to  Chauncy  and  Marion  Lively”  was  writ- 
ten by  his  daughters.  It’s  a touching  anecdotal  look  into  a Pennsylvania 
fishing  family.  Special  thanks  go  to  authors  Anne  Lively  and  Claudia 
Lively  DeVito  for  sharing  their  family  memories. 

“Habitat”  is  this  year’s  Commission  theme,  and  on  page  22  we  begin  a 
year-long  series  of  articles  on  habitat.  We  start  with  Area  4 Fisheries 
Manager  Bob  Moase’s  article,  “Area  Fisheries  Managers  and  Habitat.” 
The  article  describes  how  the  work  of  Commission  area  fisheries  man- 
agers affects  habitat,  and  how  anglers,  boaters  and  fish  benefit  from 
this  work. 

When  you  think  “habitat,”  whether  you’re  mainly  an  angler,  a 
boater  or  just  someone  interested  in  the  aquatic  environment,  be  sure  to 
read  “Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat,”  beginning  on  page  43.  This 
article  spells  out  the  kinds  of  habitat  improvement  projects  the  Com- 
mission undertakes  and  why  habitat  improvement  is  so  important.  It 
also  includes  sources  for  garnering  more  information,  and  it  shows  how 
you  can  get  involved.— Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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This  issue’s  cover  shows  some  of  the  activities  you  can  enjoy  and  topics  you  can 
pursue  as  a Pennsylvania  angler  and  boater.  Clockwise  from  the  top  right  are 
a spotted  salamander,  photo  by  Andrew  L.  Shiels;  a nice  pickerel  caught  through 
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Threatened, 
endangered  shiners 

I read  with  interest  the  article 
“PA’s  Threatened  and  Endangered 
Fishes,”  by  Walt  Dietz,  in  the  Sep/ 
Oct  2000  issue.  For  the  past  four 
years,  I have  located  several  bridle 
shiners  ( Notropis  bifrenatus ) and 
ironcolor  shiners  ( Notropis  chalybaeus ) 
in  a creek  near  my  home. 

I had  caught  a few  in  the  past  with 
a net  and  then  threw  them  back  and 
looked  up  their  species  details  in  the 
local  library.  But  at  the  time,  I didn’t 
know  they  were  both  endangered 
minnow  species. 

They  were  sometimes  hard  to  see 
in  3 to  4 feet  of  water  because  their 
olive  color  blended  with  the  flat 
rocks  on  the  bottom,  until  they 
started  moving  around.— Bryan  Smith , 
Lansdowne. 

The  Commission  has  published 
two  new  sources  for  identifying 
threatened  and  endangered  fishes, 
and  for  learning  more  about  them. 
The  first  is  the  170-page  book  Penn- 
sylvania Fishes.  The  second  is  a 
poster  called  “Pennsylvania’s 
Threatened  and  Endangered 
Fishes.”  The  poster  was  published 
with  the  article  you  mentioned  in 
the  Sep/Oct  2000  issue.  Single  cop- 
ies of  the  poster  are  free  on  request. 
The  book  can  be  purchased  from 
the  Commission.  See  the  publica- 
tions list  in  this  issue  for  ordering 
information.—  Ed. 

Fish  art 

Over  the  years  I have  been  im- 
pressed with  all  of  the  art  that  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Commission  for 


use  as  the  trout/salmon  stamp.  I 
have  never  been  more  impressed  than 
by  the  winners  of  the  “Wildlife  For- 
ever State-Fish  Art  Contest, 
published  in  the  Sep/Oct  2000 
PA&B.  These  kids  have  some  “reel” 
talent.  Josh  Joint’s  brook  trout  de- 
piction tells  a whole  story  when  you 
look  at  it.  I think  it  would  be  a great 
honor  to  them  and  to  all  PA  anglers 
to  choose  one  of  these  unique  art 
pieces  as  the  2001  trout  & salmon 
stamp.  As  a dedicated  sportsman,  I 
know  I would  be  proud  to  display 
one  of  these  on  my  hat  come  January 
of  2001.— Jason  Benetti,  Beaver  Falls. 

The  Pennsylvania  submissions 
into  the  State-Fish  Art  Contest  were 
indeed  impressive,  and  we’re  very 
pleased  that  our  state’s  winners  also 
took  home  national  honors.  The 
State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  a nation- 
wide program  geared  specifically 
toward  encouraging  youngsters  who 
are  developing  their  talents, 
whereas  the  Commission’s  annual 
trout/salmon  stamp  art  competi- 
tion is  a separate  juried  event  that 
attracts  entries  by  professional  art- 
ists. We  like  being  associated  with 
both  forums  because  we  end  up 
with  a variety  of  wonderful  illustra- 
tions we  can  use  in  different  ways. 

For  example,  the  youngsters 
whose  artwork  appeared  in  the 
magazine  will  also  have  their  draw- 
ings specially  featured  in  the 
Commission’s  2001  wall  calendar. 
Also  in  2001,  a portrait  of  a leaping 
rainbow  trout  by  artist  Ron  Jenkins 
will  grace  the  trout/salmon  stamp 
and  framed  fine-art  prints  available 
for  sale.  For  a preview  of  that  pic- 
ture, visit  the  Commission’s  web 
site:  www.state.pa.us/PA_Exec/ 
Fish_Boat/ts2001.htm.— Dan 
Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary. 

Global  warming  hoax? 

I enjoyed  your  article  on  the  future 
climate  (“Future  Climate:  Cloudy  for 
Some  Fish?”  by  Karl  Blankenship, 
page  54,  Sep/Oct  2000  issue)  and 
found  it  to  be  quite  interesting.  You 
seem  to  have  fallen  for  the  global 
warming  hoax.  You  admit  the  future 


as  seen  by  PA  state  experts  is  like  look- 
ing in  a fog.  In  other  words,  they  are 
guessing,  and  computer  models  are 
not  much  better  than  tea  leaves. 

Do  you  not  know  that  17,000  scien- 
tists have  signed  a statement  saying 
that  global  warming  has  not  hap- 
pened? Nobel  Prize  winner  Kary 
Mullis  is  one  of  these  scientists.  Fur- 
thermore, weather  balloons  and 
satellites  have  shown  no  increase  in 
atmospheric  temperature  in  the  last 
20  years  .—Leroy  Anderson,  Denver,  PA. 

Thank  you  for  your  comments, 
which  illustrate  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  story.  Karl 
Blankenship’s  article  summarizes  the 
findings  of  a recent  Penn  State  study 
designed  to  project  the  consequences 
of  climate  change  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
area.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
staff  has  followed  the  climate  debate 
and  realizes  that  there  are  renowned 
scientists  on  both  sides  of  the  fence. 
Unfortunately,  we  can  only  sit  and 
watch  what  will  happen  to  us  in 
Pennsylvania,  since  the  Commission 
has  no  proactive  authority  with  re- 
gard to  worldwide  climate  issues.  We 
can  and  often  do  arrest  polluters 
who  discharge  chemicals  directly 
into  our  waters  and  injure  aquatic 
life  and  affect  recreation,  but  how 
does  an  agency  such  as  ours  deal  with 
the  subtle  affects  associated  with 
long-term  climate  change?  Time  will 
tell  about  which  scientists  are  right, 
and  our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  live  with  the  consequences.— John 
Arway,  Chief,  Division  of  Environmental 
Services. 

Doubleheader? 

Here  is  a situation  you  don’t  often 
see— two  13-inch  smallmouth  bass  on 
the  same  lipped,  surface  jerkbait,  one 
on  each  treble  hook!  My  wife,  Sandy, 
and  I were  fishing  from  our  canoe  just 
below  Frenchtown,  NJ,  across  the  river 
from  the  Tinicum  Access  in  Erwinna, 
PA,  in  early  September,  when  I had  a 
hit  on  my  surface  lure.  At  first,  I 
thought  something  was  wrong  with 
my  reel  because  the  pull  on  my  drag 
was  simply  too  strong  for  what  ap- 
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peared  to  be  the  relatively  small  fish  I 
could  see  in  the  clear  water,  at  the  end 
of  my  line.  We  laughed  our  heads  off 
when  I hoisted  my  “catch(es)”  into  the 
canoe  and  saw  the  two  twin  small- 
mouth  bass  hanging  from  the  lure, 
side  by  side! 

I remember  years  ago  as  a kid,  fish- 
ing with  my  dad  at  the  Churchville 
Reservoir,  in  lower  Bucks  County,  hav- 
ing a largemouth  bass  grab  a smaller 
bass  I was  reeling  in.  But  in  the  more 
than  50  years  since,  I’ve  never  experi- 


enced and  never  seen  anyone  else  hook 
two  fish  on  the  same  artificial  lure  at 
the  same  time! 

Usually,  when  I use  lipped  baits  on 
the  river,  I remove  the  “belly”  treble 
hook  to  keep  from  snagging  in  the 
relatively  shallower  water.  However, 
this  was  a new  lure  that  I hadn’t 
“adapted”  to  the  river,  which  is  the 
only  reason  I was  able  to  make  this 
unusual  catch  of  the  day!— Don 
Neumann,  Coopershurg. 

Jetboat  questions 

I fish  from  a bass  boat  with  a 30hp 
jet  outboard.  I was  reading  your  ar- 
ticle concerning  improving  jetboat 
performance  (“Enhancing  Outboard 
Jet  Performance,”  by  Chris  Gorsuch, 
page  24,  Sep/Oct  1999  issue)  and  I 
have  a couple  of  questions.  Your  ar- 


ticle doesn’t  give  any  sources  for  the 
4-bladed  impeller  and  intake  guides— 
any  ideas?  I had  problems  getting  it 
to  plane  when  I first  got  it,  so  I took 
it  back  to  the  dealer  and  added  a 12- 
inch  wide  by  6-inch  deep  plate  right 
in  front  of  the  intake.  That  and  mov- 
ing the  trolling  battery  to  the  front  of 
the  boat  helped  a lot.— Randy  Parsley, 
via  e-mail. 

Is  it  safe  to  assume  that  your  hull 
bottom  width  is  at  least  48  inches 
wide  at  the  transom?  This  is  impor- 
tant because  a fair  amount  of  wet 
surface  area  is  required  to  create  the 
proper  lift  for  outboard  jet  propul- 
sion. If  it  is  less  than  48  inches,  the 
following  steps  will  not  likely  pro- 
duce the  performance  results  you’re 
seeking. 

Having  trouble  getting  a jet  hull 
on  plane  has  to  be  one  of  the  top 
two  questions  I receive.  The  solu- 
tion is  not  always  easy  to  remedy 
and  tends  to  be  on  the  expensive 
side.  Shifting  cargo  weight  to  bal- 
ance the  hull  as  you  have  already 
done  is  an  excellent  step. 

The  next  area  to  consider  is  the 
overall  payload.  Your  engine,  a 
30hp  jet  engine,  is  best  suited  for  a 
payload  that  does  not  exceed  1,200 
pounds.  Overall  payload  includes 
engine,  hull,  passengers,  fuel,  bat- 
teries and  gear.  It  does  not  take  very 
long  until  the  upper  limits  are 
reached.  This  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  hull’s  bottom 
width  is  48  to  52  inches  and  the 
overall  hull  length  is  over  14  feet. 

As  for  adding  a stainless  steel  4- 
blade  impeller,  they  are  manufac- 
tured by  a company  in  Seattle  called 
Wooldridge  Equipment.  You  can 
order  direct  by  calling  (206) 
722-8998.  They  can  assist  you  in  or- 
dering and  provide  information  on 
their  performance  results.  Going  to 
the  4-blade  impeller  has  more  sig- 
nificant results  on  the  larger  jet  en- 
gines. You  might  also  obtain  this 
item  from  your  dealer. 

Be  sure  to  request  test  results  on 
the  smaller  jet  intakes  when  you 
contact  Wooldridge  Equipment.  In- 


stallation is  a snap  too.  I take  my 
impeller  off  a few  times  each  season. 

As  for  adding  intake  fins,  this  will 
improve  the  overall  water  flow  into 
your  intake.  Improved  flow  to  the 
intake  maximizes  the  jet  pump 
thrust.  Intake  fins  are  added  to  de- 
crease cavitation,  which  depletes  the 
water  flow.  Under  initial  takeoff,  the 
intake  should  provide  the  jet  pump 
with  adequate  water.  Unless  you  can 
hear  the  engine  cavitate  under  initial 
takeoff,  adding  fins  will  not  likely 
improve  your  time  to  plane.  All  the 
performance  gain  I have  seen  from 
adding  fins  has  been  directly  associ- 
ated with  cavitation.  The  best 
avenue  to  intake  fins  is  to  purchase 
a set  directly  from  the  Outboard  Jet 
Division  of  Specialty  Mfg.,  located 
in  San  Leandro,  CA.  They  manufac- 
ture the  jet  lower  units  you  find  on 
all  outboards  and  can  be  reached  by 
calling  (510)  562-6049.  Your  dealer 
can  also  help  you  purchase  intake 
fins.— Chris  Gorsuch. 

French  Creek  carp 

Just  a short  line  to  tell  you  how 
much  I enjoyed  the  article  on  carp 
fishing  by  Dave  Wolf  in  the  Sep/Oct 

00  issue  (“Casting  Lines,”  with  Dave 
Wolf,  page  15,  Sep/Oct  2000  issue). 
My  buddies  and  I have  fished  for  carp 
in  French  Creek  at  Cochranton  for 
more  than  40  years  and  we’ve  never 
tired  of  carp  fishing.  What  a great 
fish!  We  would  rather  fish  for  carp 
than  any  other  fish  that  swims.  I’ve 
tried  them  all— caught  a few  nice 
muskies  in  Conneaut  Lake.  But  give 
me  carp  fishing  anytime. 

Our  favorite  bait  is  yellow  whole- 
kernel  corn  and  our  homemade 
doughballs.  I have  been  getting  PA 
Angler  and  now  PA&B  since  July 
1944—50  cents  a year,  10  cents  a copy. 

1 still  have  most  issues.  It’s  the  best 
magazine  on  the  market.  A carp  that 
I caught  using  corn  in  French  Creek 
at  Cochranton  was  32  inches  and  16 
pounds,  and  I released  it  immedi- 
ately. —Lou  Fix,  Pittsburgh. 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


V^ne  minute  the  broad  Allegheny 

Reservoir  valley  was  visible  from 

Kinzua  Creek  to  well  beyond  the 

New  York  border.  The  next  minute 

a storm  rolled  over  the 

hills  from  the  west  and 

wind-driven  snow 

obliterated  my  closest 

tip-ups.  I turned  my  in 

back  to  the  wind,  ft 

hunkering  down  on  a 

plastic  bucket,  pulled  the 

draw  cord  tight  in  the 

coyote  ruff  hood  of  my 

goose  down  parka,  and 

waited  it  out.  If  I have 

learned  anything  from  many 

years  of  ice  fishing  at  the 

Allegheny  Reservoir— 

more  commonly 

called  “Kinzua”—  V 

it  is  to  dress  properly.  " 

Cold  blasts  from  the 

northwest  are  the  rule, 

not  the  exception. 


photo-Mike  Bleech 


When  the  snow  and  wind  passed, 
all  of  my  tip-up  flags  were  up.  I 
assumed  all  had  been  tripped  by 
the  wind.  I had  been  there  since 
early  morning  without  a bit  of  fish 
action.  Indeed,  the  first  two  tip- 
ups  I checked  were  untouched.  But 
at  the  third,  I found  slack  line,  a lot 
of  slack  line,  and  when  I came  to 
the  end  of  the  slack  line  there  was 
movement.  Something  was  swim- 
ming with  my  bait  in  its  mouth. 

I was  patient.  The  fish  was  mov- 
ing toward  me.  You  have  to  be 
patient  in  midwinter.  Fish  are  typically  tentative.  I waited 
until  the  fish  started  moving  away.  Then  I set  the  hook. 

The  fish  did  not  seem  like  anything  special  at  first.  It  obvi- 
ously had  some  weight,  but  it  came  toward  the  hole  without 
a lot  of  fuss.  I peered  through  the  hole,  waiting  to  grab  the 
fish  when  its  head  broke  water. 

The  instant  the  fish  became  visible,  I knew  I would  never 
catch  it.  It  was  far  too  big  to  be  pulled  through  the  seven- 
inch  hole.  Instead  of  the  walleye  I was  attempting  to  catch, 
it  was  a musky.  I will  not  make  any  estimate  of  its  size  be- 
cause I never  saw  more  than  a small  portion  of  it  while  it 
made  that  one  brief  visit  to  the  hole.  It  just  glided  by,  and 
then  it  was  gone.  There  was  no  struggle.  It  just  took  all  of 
my  line.  Then,  fortunately  for  its  sake,  it  cut  the  line  close 
to  the  hook. 

Just  about  everyone  who  regularly  ice  fishes  Kinzua  has  a 
story  like  that.  Walleye  numbers  have  slowly  improved  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  to  the  point  at  which  ice  anglers 
often  catch  limits.  Perch  have  returned.  But  panfish  are 
not  the  mainstay  here  as  they  are  at  most  ice  fishing  lakes. 
Big  fish  get  folks  excited  here— big  trout,  big  muskies,  big 
pike  and  big  walleyes. 

One  such  fish  was  the  12-pound,  33-inch  walleye  Mark 
Papalia  pulled  through  the  ice  last  winter,  during  the  last 
weekend  ofjanuary.  It  struck  a shiner  on  a tip-up  set  in 
about  12  feet  of  water  in  the  lower  main  arm. 

Kinzua  has  a history  of  giving  up  huge  walleyes  since  the 
mid-1970s.  Most  of  the  largest  were  caught  through  the  ice. 
These  fish  were  sometimes  the  largest  walleyes  caught  in 
Pennsylvania  each  year.  In  1976,  a 13-pound,  12-ounce  wall- 
eye caught  from  the  Kinzua  Arm  was  the  largest. 

The  state  record  was  approached  several  times.  It  was 
finally  broken  in  1979  by  a 16-pound,  12-ounce,  34  '/-t-inch 
walleye.  The  following  year,  Mike  Holly,  of  Bradford,  pulled 
the  current  record,  17  pounds,  9 ounces,  36  '/z  inches, 
through  Kinzua  ice. 

A walleye  just  two  ounces  shy  of  the  record  was  caught  in 
1991  through  the  ice  in  the  Kinzua  Arm.  The  New  York 
state  record  walleye,  16  pounds,  7 ounces,  was  also  caught  at 
Kinzua  in  1994.  However,  this  fish  was  not  caught  through 
the  ice. 


Kinzua  also  produced  the  cur- 
rent state  record  northern  pike.  It 
was  not  caught  through  the  ice,  yet 
ice  fishing  for  pike  is  excellent 
Some  groups  have  been  placing 
Christmas  trees  in  the  lake,  so  pike 
fishing  has  improved  considerably. 

Last  winter,  two  age  classes  com- 
prised most  of  the  northern  pike 
catch.  One  group  was  about 
keeper  size,  24  inches.  The  other 
included  fish  of  32  to  36  inches. 

Of  course,  they  will  be  larger  still 
this  winter.  The  potential  for 
catching  a trophy  pike  through  the  ice  has  probably  never 
been  better. 

Trout,  mostly  browns,  are  a regular  part  of  the  ice  fishing 
catch,  though  they  are  not  caught  as  frequently  as  walleyes 
or  pike.  Trout  up  to  6 pounds  are  common.  One  ot  the 
largest  was  an  1 1 -pound  brown  caught  m late  January  by 
Carl  Zimmer,  a Sheffield  angler  who  spends  much  time  on 
Kinzua  ice.  Zimmer  was  fishing  in  Sugar  Bay  in  about  18 
feet  of  water  during  the  very  warm  1998  winter. 

The  only  ice  on  Kinzua  when  Zimmer  caught  his  big 
brown  trout  was  toward  the  heads  ol  the  bays.  Just  a week 
before,  a 41  '/’-pound  musky  was  caught  from  open  w ater  in 
the  main  arm.  Muskies  are  sometimes  hooked  by  ice  an- 
glers, but  the  bigger  ones  are  too  large  to  pull  through  the 
six-inch  to  eight-inch  holes  drilled  by  most  ice  anglers. 

Kinzua  also  occasionally  gives  up  other  big  fish  through 
its  ice.  Rainbow  trout  are  stocked  regularly,  but  they  ate  not 
caught  as  often  as  browns.  Channel  catfish  up  to  12 
pounds  were  fairly  common  during  the  late  1970s,  but  they 
are  unusual  now.  Lake  trout  and  Atlantic  salmon  have  also 
been  stocked  here  in  small  numbers,  though  not  recently 

Strategies 

Ice  anglers  at  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  rely  more  on  tip- 
ups  than  ice  anglers  on  most  other  Pennsylvania  lakes. 

Most  use  at  least  four  tip-ups  and  no  more  than  one  jigging 
rod.  Any  jigging  rod  left  unattended  here  is  likely  to  be 
pulled  through  the  ice.  Many  regulars  use  tip-ups  almost 
exclusively. 

Emerald  shiners  are  the  favorite  tip-up  bait  so  much  so 
that  some  of  the  most  successful  ice  anglers  w ill  not  fish 
without  them.  Fortunately,  they  are  usually  available  at 
most  area  bait  shops.  The  favorite  bait  size  ol  anglers  w ho 
concentrate  on  biw  wame  is  four  to  six  inches. 

O 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  about  how  shiners 
should  be  hooked,  and  which  type  of  hook,  treble  or  single 
wide-gap,  is  best.  Some  veteran  ice  anglers  hook  their  shin- 
ers through  the  lips,  believing  that  fish  generally  turn  the 
shiner  head-first  to  swallow  it.  Some  hook  them  near  the 
dorsal  fin,  thinking  this  is  the  most  likely  place  to  get  the 
hook  into  the  mouth  of  a fish.  Early  or  late  in  the  ice  fish- 
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If  you  want  a tip-up  spread 
that  is  ready  for  any  Kinzua 
big  fish,  run  your  tip-ups  in  a 
line,  or  a “J”  shape,  out  from 
shore  to  a depth  of  no  more 
than  30  feet. 


ing  season  when  fish  are  generally  most  active,  it  probably 
does  not  matter.  But  during  midwinter  when  many  of  the 
largest  walleyes  are  caught,  hooking  shiners  near  the  dorsal 
fin  with  a treble  hook  probably  has  the  advantage. 

Talk  to  a dozen  Kinzua  ice  fishing  veterans  and  you  will 
probably  get  a dozen  different  strategies  on  patterns  for  set- 
ting tip-ups.  But  if  you  combine  several  strategies,  you 
arrive  at  a strategy  that  covers  several  bases. 

Start  your  tip-up  pattern  near  shore,  and  near  some  type 
of  steep  structure  such  as  a steep  point,  a cliff,  or  a large 
boulder.  Pike  and  trout  are  the  reason  for  this  starting 
point.  Pike  and  trout  often  roam  just  a few  feet  under  the 
ice,  and  pike,  especially,  near  shore.  Set  the  bait  about  three 
to  five  feet  beneath  the  ice.  If  pike  are  your  primary  objec- 
tive, set  two  or  three  tip-ups  close  to  shore  with  a reasonable 
distance  between  tip-ups,  and  if  the  water  is  deep  enough, 
vary  the  depths  of  the  baits.  For  example,  if  the  depth  is 
about  15  feet,  set  one  at  three  feet,  one  at  eight  feet,  and  an- 
other at  12  feet. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  fishing  regulations  require  that  tip- 
ups  be  close  enough  to  be  under  your  immediate  control. 

If  you  want  a tip-up  spread  that  is  ready  for  any  Kinzua 
big  fish,  run  your  tip-ups  in  a line,  or  a “J”  shape,  out  from 
shore  to  a depth  of  no  more  than  30  feet.  Beyond  30  feet 
you  will  catch  mostly  smaller  walleyes,  and  bringing  them 
up  from  depths  greater  than  about  33  feet  will  kill  most.  If 
the  bottom  slope  is  relatively  gentle,  the  line  should  be 
roughly  perpendicular  to  the  shoreline.  On  steeper  slopes, 
run  the  line  at  a more  acute  angle  so  you  can  spread  the 
holes  at  least  20  feet  apart.  This  will  cover  a reasonable 
amount  of  water,  and  it  will  usually  avoid  fish  tangling  two 
lines.  Walleyes  seldom  take  out  more  than  10  to  15  feet  of 
line.  Pike  and  trout  often  take  much  more. 


Setting  the  depth  of  the  bait  depends  on  the  fish  you  hope 
to  catch.  For  walleyes,  the  bait  should  usually  be  set  within  a 
foot  of  the  bottom.  If  trout  are  your  objective,  set  at  least  a 
couple  of  baits  no  more  than  five  feet  under  the  ice,  no  matter 
what  the  depth. 

Once  you  establish  a pattern,  if  most  hits  come  on  one  or 
two  tip-ups,  concentrate  more  of  your  rigs  in  that  same  depth 
range.  I prefer,  regardless  of  the  pattern,  to  keep  at  least  one 
tip-up  close  to  shore. 

I also  reserve  one  of  my  five  allotted  rigs  for  jigging.  Several 
holes  are  drilled  for  this  purpose  with  at  least  one  close  to 
each  tip-up— no  more  than  five  feet  away— so  I can  jig  there  if 
it  appears  that  a school  of  walleyes  is  in  the  area.  On  the  flip 
side  of  that  formula,  if  I locate  fish  by  jigging,  I move  tip-ups 
into  the  same  area. 

At  most  lakes,  you  might  sometimes  notice  that  one  par- 
ticular hole  gets  hot,  but  you  cannot  catch  a nibble  from  any 
other  hole  no  matter  how  close  they  are.  I assume  in  a case 
like  this  that  the  hole  is  just  close  enough,  and  on  the  correct 
side,  of  a very  good  piece  of  structure  or  cover.  Countless 
boulders,  stumps  and  sunken  logs  are  scattered  on  the  bot- 
tom of  Kinzua. 

Where  to  go 

Access  is  the  major  obstacle  to  ice  fishing  at  Kinzua.  The 
lake  is  large  with  few  good  access  points.  At  some  access 
points,  a treacherous  walk  down  a very  steep  bank  is  required. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  the  only  good  access  is  at 
Webbs  Ferry,  close  to  the  New  York  border.  Even  here,  unless 
you  have  a 4x4  with  chains,  you  might  have  to  walk  a few  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  ice.  There  is  another  road  to  the  ice  at  Roper 
Hollow,  but  this  long,  steep,  narrow  road  is  not  maintained 
during  winter. 
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For  More  Information 

For  local  information  about  the  Allegheny  Reservoir 
area,  contact  the  following: 

Allegheny  National  Forest  Vacation  Bureau 

P.O.  Drawer  G,  Junction  219  & 770 

Custer  City,  PA  16725 

phone:  814-368-9370 

Northern  Alleghenies  Vacation  Region 

315  Second  Avenue 

Warren,  PA  16365 

phone:  814-726-1222 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Kinzua  Dam,  1 205  Kinzua  Road 

Warren,  PA  16365 

phone:  814-726-0661 

Along  the  east  side,  many  anglers  walk  to  the  ice  from 
Route  59  between  the  dam  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Kinzua  Arm,  and  at  the  swimming  beach  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Route  59  bridge.  Ice  anglers  coming  from  the 
Bradford  area  have  good  success  by  walking  to  the  ice 
from  Route  321  near  the  head  of  Sugar  Bay.  Willow  Bay, 
just  south  of  the  New  York  border  along  Route  346,  is 
another  popular  area. 

The  area  close  to  the  New  York  border  generally  is  best 
early  in  the  ice  fishing  season.  But  currents  can  make 
the  ice  treacherous  there.  Later  in  the  season,  the  better 
action  often  moves  down  the  lake.  Some  anglers  get  to 
the  ice  at  Webbs  Ferry  or  Willow  Bay  and  walk  down  the 
lake  on  the  ice. 

Kinzua  is  notorious  for  weak  spots,  even  when  most 
of  the  ice  is  very  thick.  Many  of  these  weak  spots  are 
caused  by  gas  escaping  from  old  wells.  Never  strike  out 
alone.  Carry  rope  and  ice  spikes.  Some  smart  ice  an- 
glers wear  life  jackets. 

Snowmobiles,  ATVs  and  all  other  motorized  vehicles 
are  prohibited  from  operating  on  the  ice  at  Kinzua,  and 
from  driving  to  the  edge  of  the  ice.0 


Kinzua  Tip-Up  Spread 

Set  tip-ups  at  a variety  of  depths  if  you  hope  to  catch  a variety  of 
Kinzua’s  big  fish.  Tip-up  “A”  is  set  near  a shoreline  boulder.  The 
bait  is  about  five  feet  under  the  ice.  This  is  a great  set-up  for 
pike,  trout  or  muskies.  Tip-ups  “B,”  “C”  and  “D”  are  intended 
primarily  for  walleyes,  but  they  might  catch  anything.  These  baits 
are  set  about  a foot  above  the  bottom.  Tip-up  “E”  is  set  just  a 
few  feet  under  the  ice  over  deep  water.  It  is  intended  to  catch 
trout  primarily,  but  maybe  pike.  Move  “B,  ” “C”  and  “D”  into 
about  the  same  depth  if  a pattern  develops. 


Mark  Papalia  hauled  this  12-pound  walleye  through  the  ice  late 
last  January.  A catch  like  this  is  what  lures  ice  anglers  to  Kinzua. 
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Reflections  Now 

• I I 

by  Art  Michaels 


Amphibians  and  reptiles  in  special  sleep 
They're  waiting  for  spring's  first  glimmer. 
Colder  and  snowier,  the  air  now  chills. 
Icy  habitat  reflections  now  shimmer. 


A tip-up  flag  flies,  anglers  shout  and  scurry, 
As  if  each  catch  were  their  very  first  jaunt. 
The  panfish  flicks  and  the  angler  hurries, 

To  return  it  to  its  deep-water  haunt. 


ms 


The  setting  sun  paints  the  clouds  orange,  purple  and 
The  habitat  holds  us  in  a glowing,  colorful  trance. 

In  this  precious  moment,  deep  feelings  remain  unsaid. 
This  is  why  we  protect,  conserve  and  enhance. 


A snow  day  for  sure,  the  roads,  too  slick  to 
Wait  'til  later  to  get  gear,  hooks  and  jigs. 
Snow  deepens,  ice  thickens  across  the  whole 
Clear  a patch,  drill  a hole,  lower  the  rigs. 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 
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Moles  In  the  Pool: 

Spotted  Salamanders 

by  Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Unit 


I here  are  moles 
in  the  pool! 

To  most  people, 
that  statement 
conjures  up 
images  of  small, 
furry  nearsighted 
animals  side- 
stroking  in  the 
backyard 
swimming  pool. 
Fortunately,  this 
story  is  about  a 
different  kind  of 
critter  in  a 
different  kind  of 
pool.  “Mole 
salamander”  is 
the  term  applied 
to  a group  of 
salamanders  in 
the  family 
Ambystomidae. 


photo-Rob  Criswell 


This  group  is  represented  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  three  species,  the  marbled 
salamander  ( Ambystoma  opacum), 

Jefferson  salamander  ( Ambystoma 
jeffersonianum)  and  spotted  sala- 
mander ( Ambystoma  maculatum).  A 
fourth  species,  the  tiger  salamander 
(Ambystoma  tigrinum),  once  found  in  a 
few  locations  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, no  longer  occurs  in  the 
state  because  of  habitat  loss. 

Spotted  salamanders  have  a wide- 
ranging  distribution  in  North 
America.  They  can  be  found  in  ap- 
propriate habitat  throughout  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  and  from  Ontario  south  to 
Georgia.  In  Pennsylvania,  they  have  been  recorded  in  a ma- 
jority of  the  state’s  67  counties.  They  are  called  mole 
salamanders  because  their  lifestyle  mimics  that  of  a mole. 
They  spend  most  of  their  lives  underground  or  under  the 
cover  of  logs,  rocks,  bark  or  leaves.  Mole  salamanders  eat 
slugs  and  other  small  invertebrates,  but  they  prefer  a diet  of 
worms.  Of  these  species,  the  spotted  salamander  is  the  most 
common  in  Pennsylvania  and  probably  the  most  recogniz- 
able to  people  who  spend  time  in  our  woods  and  wetlands. 

Identification 

The  spotted  salamander  is  a distinctive  species.  It  is  easily 
identified  by  the  handful  of  large  yellow  spots  on  a dark- 
brown,  blue-gray  or  solid-black  body.  These  contrasting 
colors  make  the  spotted  salamander  a visually  striking  spe- 
cies when  encountered  in  the  wild.  This  color  contrast  is 
especially  evident  during  the  early  spring  breeding  period. 

At  this  time,  most  of  the  surrounding  woodlands  are  still 
locked  in  the  somber  grays  and  browns  of  winter.  The 
bright-yellow  spots  might  also  make  this  species  more  vul- 
nerable to  predation.  However,  its 
secretive  habits  and  subterranean 
lifestyle  tend  to  reduce  the  liability  of 
its  conspicuous  coloration. 

Spotted  salamanders  can  reach 
nearly  10  inches  in  length,  but  the  typi- 
cal adult  is  between  six  and  eight  inches 
long.  Spotted  salamanders  are  hefty. 

They  have  thick  features  and  display  an 
almost  flabby  appearance.  Like  a ma- 
jority of  Pennsylvania  salamanders,  this 
species  has  five  toes  on  the  rear  feet  and 
four  toes  on  the  front  feet. 

Similar  to  other  salamanders,  they 
have  a series  of  vertical  indentations 
(usually  12)  located  along  the  sides  of 
the  body  between  the  front  leg  and  the 
rear  leg.  These  grooves  provide  addi- 
tional surface  area  of  the  skin. 

Increased  surface  area  is  a necessity  for 
an  animal  that  “breathes,”  or  respires, 


through  its  skin.  Also,  the  cool,  damp 
environment  where  spotted  salamanders 
live  allows  them  to  stay  moist  and  facili- 
tates transport  of  oxygen  and  carbon 
dioxide  back  and  forth  across  the  skin. 

Habitat 

The  spotted  salamander  and  the  other 
mole  salamanders  are  creatures  of  the 
forest.  Forested  areas  provide  and  main- 
tain the  necessary  soil  moisture,  soil 
chemistry  and  building  blocks  of  the 
food  chain  necessary  for  the  survival  of 
this  species.  Decomposing  leaves  pro- 
vide habitat  and  food  for  salamander 
prey  such  as  worms  and  other  soil  invertebrates.  Decom- 
posing leaves  also  help  to  maintain  soil  moisture  at  the 
surface.  The  shade  and  humidity  provided  by  a canopy  of 
trees  keep  the  soil  from  drying  out  and  reduce  the  extremes 
of  weather  patterns  on  the  soil.  Even  though  spotted  sala- 
manders can  be  found  in  areas  with  pines,  hemlock  and 
spruce,  in  Pennsylvania  these  species  are  most  likely  to  be 
associated  with  hardwood  forests  dominated  by  oak  and 
hickory.  Fallen  timber,  rotting  logs  and  bark  provide  both 
foraging  and  hiding  opportunities.  Forests  are  also  impor- 
tant in  maintaining  a local  level  of  increased  humidity, 
which  slows  the  evaporation  of  water  from  temporary  forest 
ponds. 

Temporary  ponds  are  ponds  that  do  not  contain  water 
throughout  the  course  of  an  entire  year.  Temporary  ponds 
are  often  referred  to  as  vernal  ponds.  The  term  “vernal” 
comes  from  “vernal  equinox,”  which  on  the  moon  calendar 
marks  the  beginning  of  spring.  Temporary  ponds  are  essen- 
tial for  the  successful  completion  of  the  life  cycle  of  all  mole 
salamanders  and  many  other  amphibians  such  as  wood 
frogs,  spring  peepers  and  American  toads.  Entire  ecosys- 
tems with  specially  adapted  plants, 
insects,  crustaceans  and  aquatic  inver- 
tebrates including  clams  have  evolved 
in  these  ponds. 

Why  are  temporary  ponds  the  per- 
fect environment  for  these  specially 
adapted  species?  The  answer  is  simple. 
There  are  no  fish.  Larval  salamanders, 
crustaceans,  aquatic  insects  and  tad- 
poles are  all  prey  for  fishes.  If  fishes 
were  in  the  pond,  they  would  eat  the 
larvae  and  overall  survival  would  be 
low.  Absence  of  a year-round  water 
supply  eliminates  the  establishment  of 
predator  fish  populations.  Of  course, 
in  nature,  there  is  always  a trade-off. 
Salamanders  and  other  temporary 
pond  inhabitants  need  to  ensure  that 
their  young  hatch,  grow  and  metamor- 
phose, or  change,  into  land-dwelling 
adults  before  the  pond  dries  up  for  the 


Spotted  salamander  egg  masses.  Spotted 
salamanders  deposit  egg  masses  onto  limbs 
and  twigs.  Eggs  hatch  in  30  to  60  days, 
depending  on  environmental  conditions. 


Spotted  salamander  embryos  in  an  egg 
mass.  Two  to  four  months  after 
hatching,  the  larvae  change  into  air- 
breathing,  land-dwelling  adults  and 
may  live  for  10  to  20  years. 
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year.  This  is  the  price  they  must  pay  for  having  the  pool  to 
themselves.  Depending  on  whether  a year  is  wet,  dry  or  av- 
erage in  terms  of  precipitation  determines  how  long  the 
pond  will  hold  water. 

When  it  is  their  time  to  breed,  most  spotted  salamanders 
return  to  the  pond  where  they  hatched.  A small  percentage 
may  stray  to  other  areas,  which  is  how  new  breeding  popula- 
tions become  established.  However,  specific  adults  have 
been  documented  returning  to  breed  in  the  same  pond  for 
many  years.  In  the  early  spring,  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
and  when  weather  conditions  are  suitable,  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of 
spotted  sala- 
manders may 
migrate  from 
their  under- 
ground retreats 
in  the  surround- 
ing forest  to 
gather  and  breed 
in  a single  pond. 

Reproduction 

The  breeding 
migration  of 
spotted  sala- 
manders can  only 
be  described  as  a 
phenomenon.  To 
witness  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  black-and-yellow  creatures  crawling 
through  the  darkness  of  a rainy  spring  night,  all  with  the 
same  purpose  and  destination,  is  to  experience  the  incred- 
ible force  of  natural  instinct.  It  continues  to  amaze  even  the 
most  experienced  biologists  and  natural  observers  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  they  have  seen  it.  There  is  a purpose  to 
this  intense  concentration  of  salamanders.  Such  a massive 
congregation  of  breeding  animals  at  the  same  place  during 
a brief  period  maximizes  reproductive  opportunities.  This 
increases  genetic  diversity  and  reduces  overall  predation  by 
overwhelming  potential  predators  with  more  prey  than  they 
could  ever  consume  at  one  time.  This  strategy  also  ensures 
that  most  of  the  larvae  will  be  of  the  same  age,  and  it  pro- 
vides the  larvae  with  a relatively  level  playing  field  when 
competing  for  food  resources. 

Usually,  breeding  migrations  occur  after  dark  in  late  Feb- 
ruary through  March  when  nighttime  air  temperatures  are 
above  40  degrees  and  significant  rainfall  is  occurring.  The 
rain  and  wet  ground  make  it  easier  for  the  salamanders  to 
travel  over  land  without  drying  out.  The  sooner  the  adults 
breed,  the  better  the  chances  are  that  the  juveniles  will  be 
able  to  metamorphose  and  leave  the  pond  before  it  dries  up 
in  the  summer. 

Males  often  enter  the  pond  several  days  or  hours  before 
the  females.  Breeding  includes  a courtship  “dance.”  A 
single  female  and  one  or  more  males  engage  in  a pattern  of 
circular  swimming.  While  they  perform  this  ballet  in  the 


relative  silence  of  the  underwater  world,  above  the  surface, 
the  breeding  choruses  of  spring  peepers  and  wood  frogs  can 
be  almost  deafening. 

At  the  appropriate  moment,  a male  deposits  a spermato- 
phore,  which  is  a packet  that  contains  sperm  cells,  onto 
leaves  or  vegetation  in  the  pond.  The  female  then  picks  up 
the  spermatophore  by  covering  it  with  her  cloacal  (urogeni- 
tal) opening  and  thereby  transfers  the  sperm  cells  into  her 
reproductive  tract,  where  internal  fertilization  occurs.  Egg- 
laying  commences  in  24  to  48  hours.  Up  to  some  200  eggs 
can  be  deposited  in  one  or  more  laying  events.  The  eggs 

hatch  in  30  to  60 
days,  depending 
on  environmental 
conditions.  The 
larvae  are  carni- 
vores and  prey  on 
many  organisms 
found  in  the 
pond.  Between 
two  and  four 
months  later,  the 
larvae  metamor- 
phose into 
air-breathing, 
land-dwelling 
adults  and  may 
live  for  10  to 
20  years. 

Uncertain  future 

Spotted  salamanders  have  evolved  very  successful  strate- 
gies for  adapting  to  their  forested  environments  and  the 
short-lived  nature  of  their  breeding  and  nursery  habitats. 
However,  populations  of  this  species  face  many  threats  in 
Pennsylvania  and  throughout  their  range.  Probably  the 
greatest  threat  is  a lack  of  identification  and  recording  of 
temporary  pond  habitats  in  Pennsylvania.  By  their  very  na- 
ture, these  ponds  are  usually  not  large  enough  or 
permanent  enough  to  be  recorded  on  maps.  They  may  also 
be  easily  overlooked  if  visited  during  the  dry  period  of  the 
year.  Currently,  temporary  ponds  are  not  afforded  any  spe- 
cial protection  designation  above  and  beyond  other  wetland 
habitat  types.  Each  of  these  small  ponds  is  usually  less  than 
a half-acre. 

Vernal  ponds  are  essential  to  the  survival  of  thousands  of 
individuals  of  perhaps  a dozen  amphibian  species  and  many 
species  of  uniquely  adapted  invertebrates.  However,  their 
designation  and  protection  as  wetlands  is  similar  to  other 
wetlands  of  lesser  significance  and  quality.  Because  they  are 
not  recorded  in  a central  database  or  location,  these  ponds 
are  often  destroyed  before  they  are  even  discovered.  Land 
development  that  eliminates  either  the  ponds  or  the  sur- 
rounding forests  will  result  in  the  loss  of  spotted 
salamanders  in  that  area.  Forestry  practices  that  do  not 
leave  an  adequate  buffer  zone  around  these  ponds  can  result 
in  increased  drying  rates  and  decreased  soil  moisture  in  the 
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w ith  persons  who  will  escort  a group,  point  out  interesting 
behaviors  and  assist  in  identifying  the  species  seen.  A list  of 
Pennsylvania  nature  centers  appears  at 
www.dep.state.pa.us/dep/deputate/enved/env_centr.htm. 

Following  a successful  observation  trip,  you  may  want  to 
look  for  breeding  ponds  on  your  own.  Should  you  find  any, 
the  species  location  information  can  be  provided  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Herpetological  Atlas  project.  This  project  is  a 
joint  effort  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hulse  at  Indiana  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  over  600  volunteers,  and  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission.  This  project  has  been  funded  by  the  Wild  Re- 
source Conservation  Fund.  Information  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  Herp  Atlas,  Department  of  Biology,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  PA  15705. 

You  should  also  become  involved  at  the  local  level  in 
land-use  planning  decisions.  Make  township,  county  or 
state  officials  aware  that  there  are  temporary  ponds  with 
spotted  salamanders  and  other  amphibians  present  when 
land  use  threatens  these  areas.  Because  most  land-use  deci- 
sions are  made  at  the  local  level,  your  concerns  can  be 
expressed  during  the  planning  phase  of  projects,  perhaps 
shaping  how  a project  is  designed  to  avoid  adverse  effects  to 
temporary  ponds  and  salamanders.  Protection  of  breeding 
ponds  and  surrounding  woodlands,  and  not  placing  roads 
between  ponds  and  foraging  habitat,  are  goals  that  should 
be  sought  when  considering  this  species’  needs  in  develop- 
ment plans. 

Now  that  you’ve  heard  the  rest  of  the  story,  the  next  time 
someone  says  there  are  “moles  in  the  pool,”  you’ll  know  it’s 
time  to  dig  out  the  flashlights  and  raincoats  and  head  to  the 
woods  to  witness  one  of  nature’s  most  remarkable  remind- 
ers that  spring  will  soon  arrive.  O 


area.  Acid  precipitation  that  falls  in 
the  form  of  rain,  snow  or  particulate 
matter  has  been  proven  to  lower  the 
pH  of  water  in  temporary  ponds. 

This  causes  the  larvae  to  die  from 
high  acidity  levels  in  the  pond  or  alu- 
minum toxicity  as  a result  of  the 
lowered  pH  level. 

Road  mortality  has  also  affected 
spotted  salamander  populations.  If  a 
road  separates  the  adults’  foraging 
habitat  from  the  breeding  ponds, 
many  will  be  killed  traveling  to  and 
from  the  ponds  during  the  breeding 
season.  Over  time,  this  can  have  a 
dramatic  effect  on  a local  popula- 
tion. New  roads  or  increased  traffic 
on  roads  reduces  the  odds  that  a sala- 
mander will  make  a successful 
crossing. 

Getting  involved 

Spotted  salamanders  and  their 
temporary  pond  habitats  need  help. 

There  are  several  things  that  a person 
can  do  to  get  involved.  First,  you  need  to  experience  for 
yourself  the  spectacle  of  the  breeding  pond.  Once  it  has 
been  witnessed,  no  further  written  words  or  encouragement 
are  needed  to  convince  someone  that  these  habitats  are  im- 
portant and  worth  protecting.  Throughout  the  state,  many 
nature  centers  and  some  state  parks  and  environmental 
education  centers  sponsor  “salamander  walks”  during  the 
early  spring  breeding  period.  A quick  phone  call  to  your 
local  nature  center  or  state  park  will  likely  put  you  in  touch 
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Dave  Wolf 

Mentors , One  and  All 

The  word  is  often  tied  neatly  to  the 
fishing  activity  of  our  youth.  How- 
ever, the  passing  years  have  taught 
me  that  we  are  all  mentors. 

By  placing  the  word  “youth”  in 
front  of  mentors,  it  becomes  moth- 
erhood and  apple  pie.  Who  would 
argue?  Fishing  is  a sport  of  deep 
conviction,  of  depths  yet  to  be 
reached. 

It  may  even  straighten  out  the 
wayward  youth,  for  we  have  all  seen 
the  slogan,  “Get  Hooked  on  Fishing, 
not  on  Drugs.”  Fortunately,  the  pos- 
sibility does  exist. 

That  said,  I have  avoided  being 
around  those  under  the  influence  of 
illegal  substances.  However,  one 
cannot  avoid  finding  someone  in- 
toxicated throughout  one’s  fishing 
life.  That’s  the  reality  of  living 
within  a free  society. 

The  wealth  of  fresh  air  and  free- 
flowing  waters  thus  remaining 
unappreciated,  these  individuals 
most  often  cheat  themselves  from 
the  real  fisher’s  world.  To  claim 
such  happenings  do  not  occur 
would  be  to  live  in  denial.  I much 
prefer  the  somber  reality  of  life  and 
then  learn  to  deal  with  it.  As  with 
most  who  overindulge,  a mentor  can 
help.  If  an  angler  begins  to  portray 
unruly  behavior,  it  is  best  that  we 
clean  up  any  litter  left  behind  and 
become  the  designated  driver.  It  is 
in  all  of  our  best  interests  to  tell 
someone  with  the  problem  that 
drinking  and  fishing  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. You  may  lose  a fishing 


friend,  or  you  may,  as  I have,  con- 
vince the  individual  that  there  is  a 
time  to  fish  and  a time  to  have  a so- 
cial drink.  Drinking  and  fishing  do 
not  mix.  Of  course,  boating  and 
drinking  don’t  go  together,  either. 

My  contention  has  always  been 
that  we  are  all  mentors.  When  we 
choose  to  pick  up  a rod  and  cast  to 
the  waters,  we  assume  the  role. 

Years  of  experience  may  be  count- 
less, but  who  hasn’t  experienced  a 
few  “erratic  casts”?  Becoming  an 
angler  does  not  place  you  into  saint- 
hood, no  more  than  does  entering  a 
place  of  worship  for  the  first  time. 
You  may  even  be  labeled  a religious 
person  without  knowing  the  first 
thing  about  religion. 

Anglers  are  much  the  same.  Cast  a 
line  and  you  are  at  once  an  angler. 
When  viewed  by  anglers  and  non- 
anglers alike,  you  thus  represent  the 
sport  of  angling.  Rarely,  except  the 
few  who  exhibit  extraordinary  an- 
gling skills,  will  someone  approach 
and  ask,  “How  long  have  you  been 
fishing?”  It  is  irrelevant. 

Mentor  roles  vary  from  angler  to 
angler.  Some  take  the  role  extremely 
seriously,  organizing  events  to  coin- 
cide with  Fish-for-Free  Days  and 
National  Hunting  & Fishing  Day. 
Others  take  their  angling  skills  to 
inner  city  youth.  The  joys  of  fishing 
are  contagious,  and  I fondly  recall 
handing  a group  of  inner  city  young- 
sters repaired  and  donated  fishing 
rods  for  a day.  The  worth  of  the 
single  day  will  be  measured  in  time. 
At  least  they  knew  of  fishing  first- 
hand. They  had  been  given  the  time 
to  “wet  a line.”  We  often  forget  that 
they  could  not  continue  fishing  after 
the  rods  were  collected  and  shoved 
into  the  back  of  my  van,  when  I had 
left.  Still,  more  children  were  await- 
ing the  opportunity. 

Pennsylvania  has  nearly  a million 
licensed  anglers,  and  we  are  richly 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  water 
to  fish.  I know  that  far  too  often  I 
take  the  collection  of  rods  in  my 
closets  for  granted,  along  with  the 


rivers,  ponds  and  streams,  as  if  they 
should  be  there,  as  if  it  were  my  right 
to  fish  them.  It  is  not.  I try  to  remind 
myself  of  that  fact  each  day  I am  on 
the  water. 

However,  I have  come  to  realize  that 
each  time  I’m  on  the  water,  I’m  judged 
by  those  around  me.  How  well  one 
behaves  is  important  because  there  are 
few  places  where  one  fishes  alone. 

I have  politely  approached  folks 
who  might  have  littered,  handing 
them  a discarded  worm  container  or 
hook  packet.  “Is  this  yours?”  I have 
asked  politely.  More  often  than  not 
they  would  reply,  “Yes,  thank  you,” 
and  place  it  in  a bag,  vest  or  tackle  box 
to  be  discarded  properly.  To  those 
who  denied  they  were  the  owners,  I 
would  say,  “Okay,  I simply  did  not 
want  to  take  anything  that  was  yours.” 
I would  then  stuff  it  into  the  back  of 
my  vest  and  continue  on  my  way. 

Many  odd  looks  followed  my  depar- 
ture. 

Anglers  are  human  and  we  all  un- 
derstand that  as  humans  we  all  have 
frailties.  To  offer  kind-worded  help  to 
others  is  more  effective  than  one 
would  first  imagine. 

Sharing  your  favorite  fly  pattern, 
lure  or  bait  does  not  steal  “your"  fish. 
Instead,  it  enhances  the  days  of  those 
less  fortunate.  Most  likely  they  will 
return  the  favor  someday,  if  not  to 
you,  then  to  someone  else. 

A mentor  is  described  in  most  dic- 
tionaries as  “a  skilled  and  prudent 
advisor.”  The  skill  you  possess  is  of- 
ten underrated,  and  I would  hang  my 
cap  on  “prudent.”  We  all  have  some- 
thing to  offer— if  it  is  only  a small  act 
of  kindness.  When  another  picks  up  a 
rod  and  makes  that  first  cast,  that  per- 
son has  joined  the  brotherhood  or 
sisterhood  of  anglers.  The  induction 
is  easily  obtained.  However,  with  that 
first  cast  comes  the  need  to  mentor 
and  nourish.  There’s  always  a need  for 
veterans  among  our  ranks,  for  we 
never  complete  the  course  of  angling. 
Fishing  is  a neverending  lesson. 

That’s  one  of  the  reasons  we  embrace 
it  so  strongly.0 
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Poconos 

by  Vic  Attardo 

W henever  I want  to 
test  my  cold  mettle  and 
catch  a combination  of 
largemouths,  trout, 
crappies,  perch  and 
pickerel,  I head  to  the 
Pennsylvania’s  polar 
region  in  the  Poconos. 

A week’s  winter  vacation 
in  Pike,  Monroe  and 
Wayne  counties  takes 
me  to  a half-dozen 
glacial  waters,  all  easily 
accessible  and  open  for 
public  fishing.  Mostly  I 
fish  small  to  mid-size 
lakes  owned  by  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  or 
in  state  parks,  but  I’ll  hit 
a larger  water,  such  as 
Lake  Wallenpaupack, 
when  I hear  it’s  good. 
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During  a fun-filled  frozen  week,  I’ll  visit  such  well-known 
sites  as  Gouldsboro,  Tobyhanna  and  Promised  Land  state 
parks,  and  also  Shohola  Lake  and  Pecks  Pond.  But  I really 
enjoy  my  visits  to  some  of  the  lesser-known  impoundments, 
including  Prompton  Dam,  Lake  Greeley,  White  Oak  Pond, 
Fairview  Lake  and  Lower  Woods  Pond.  And  there  are  even 
more  frozen  waters  that  I don’t  get  to  regularly. 

The  common  thread  regarding  many  of  these  lakes  is  that 
their  average  depth,  away  from  any  dams,  is  six  to  12  feet. 
Fairview  Lake  and  Upper  Woods  Pond  are  some  deep  excep- 
tions. Also,  the  waters  carry  a pine-leeched  tannin,  so 
they’re  a dark  tea  color.  When  soft-water  Fishing,  stained 
water  matters  a lot  in  terms  of  lure  color.  But  since  live-bait 
presentations  make  up  the  majority  of  ice  angling,  lure 
color  is  not  as  important  in  winter.  Still,  my  Pocono  ice  jigs 
and  spoons  are  90  percent  chartreuse  and/or  gold.  Both 
colors  get  a good  reception  in  stained  water. 

Another  common  thread  on  many  of  these  lakes  is  the 
large  tracts  of  stump  Fields  they  contain,  both  submerged 
and  with  tops  showing.  Generally,  an  area  with  stumps  that 
come  to  the  surface  is  not  good  for  ice  Fishing.  That’s  be- 
cause Pocono  stumps  usually  don’t  rise  10  or  15  Feet  from 
the  bottom.  Typically,  only  a few  feet  are  left  standing. 

With  short,  uncovered  stumps,  the  water  is  too  shallow 
for  great  ice  angling.  However,  stubby,  submerged  stumps 
topped  by  four  or  more  feet  of  water  are 
another  matter.  This  kind  of  structure 
is  very  good  for  winter  Fishing. 

It’s  not  at  all  unusual  to  Find  viable 
aquatic  vegetation  during  the  winter  in 
Pocono  waters.  The  greenery  won’t  be 
as  green,  or  as  lush,  as  in  the  summer, 
but  it  still  attracts  Fish.  During  the  ice 
period,  milfoil,  coontail  and  sandgrass 
turn  black,  but  hold  to  their  roots.  The 
old  stems  provide  minnows  with  cover 
and  game  Fish  hunt  in  the  old  grass. 

The  best  beds  are  usually  between 
Five  and  12  feet  deep.  Any  shallower 
and  they’ve  probably  been  frozen  out. 

Any  deeper  and  they  might  not  receive 
enough  sun  to  carry  them  from  sum- 
mer to  winter.  When  visiting  an 
unfamiliar  Pocono  lake,  search  for  the 
old  weed  beds  and  concentrate  your 
efforts  just  over  the  tops  of  the  vegeta- 
tion. 

Cast  of  characters 

It  helps  to  know  your  Fish  and  their 
habits  when  working  Pocono  waters. 

The  king  of  winter  angling  in  the 
mountains  is  the  chain  pickerel.  I’d  say 
60  percent  of  the  Fish  caught  under  the 
Pocono  ice  have  elongated  snouts. 

Pickerel  are  very  aggressive  in  winter. 

They  travel  and  hunt  through  the 


weeds  and  along  dropoffs,  and  are  not  particularly  hard  to 
fool.  Drop  a fathead  minnow  or  a three-inch  shiner  in  front 
of  a pickerel’s  snout  and  it’s  going  to  bite. 

PanFish,  including  crappies,  perch  and  bluegills,  are  the 
next  most  sought-after  Fish  during  a Pocono  winter.  Blue- 
gills  can  be  relatively  easy  to  catch,  but  crappies  and  perch 
are  exasperating.  To  begin,  make  sure  you’re  Fishing  a lake 
with  a good  concentration  of  either  species  before  you  pro- 
ceed. Since  crappies  and  perch  travel  and  feed  in  packs  (not 
necessarily  schools),  you  might  hit  the  mother  lode  one  day 
and  go  biteless  the  next. 

Ice  jigs  tipped  with  soft  insect  larvae,  such  as  waxworms, 
spikes  and  mousies,  are  the  best  offerings.  Spikes  are 
tougher  than  other  baits  and  stay  on  a tiny  hook  while  be- 
ing nibbled.  Waxworms  aren’t  as  tough,  but  I like  the  way 
they  break  up  in  the  water— sort  of  their  own  chum  slick. 
Small  fathead  minnows  worked  beneath  a jigging  stick  are 
also  good  for  perch  and  crappies. 

Trout  are  caught  in  lakes  where  the  Commission  makes 
fall  and  winter  stockings.  Fairview,  Tobyhanna  and  Upper 
Woods  Pond  are  my  mountain  favorites. 

At  Tobyhanna,  trout  are  generally  stocked  at  the  dam  and 
anglers  concentrate  their  efforts  there.  When  fishing  any  of 
these  waters  for  trout,  look  for  some  irregularity  in  the  bot- 
tom structure.  For  the  most  part,  the  stocked  fish  stay  close 
to  the  places  where  they  were  planted.  If 
the  trout  were  tossed  into  a cove  by  a 
boat  ramp,  I’d  be  willing  to  bet  the  vast 
majority  are  caught  near  the  ramp. 

A combination  of  baits  and  tech- 
niques will  take  winter  trout  including 
jigs  with  insect  larvae,  jigs  with  min- 
nows, plain  minnows  and  putty  baits. 
What’s  infuriating  about  winter  trout  in 
the  Poconos  is  how  they  might  be  swim- 
ming anywhere  in  the  water  column. 

You  could  find  them  a foot  or  so  off  the 
bottom,  and  then  sometimes  only  a few 
feet  under  the  ice.  When  targeting  trout, 
or  panfish,  it  pays  to  use  a sonar,  then 
adjust  the  depth  of  the  bait  accordingly. 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  prized,  but 
last  in  terms  of  landed  fish,  is  the  large- 
mouth  bass.  Fortunately,  when  using 
tip-ups  and  live  shiners  for  pickerel, 
you’re  also  Fishing  for  largemouths.  In 
winter,  the  habits,  preferences  and 
movements  of  the  two  species  are  actu- 
ally quite  similiar,  so  a trap  for  one  also 
catches  the  other.  Winter  largemouths, 
like  pickerel,  will  also  be  about  a foot  or 
so  above  the  bottom  or  just  over  the  tops 
of  the  weeds.  It’s  not  unusual  to  catch  a 
peck  of  pickerel  and  then  nab  a large- 
mouth,  or  pull  up  bass  and  suddenly  get 
a toothy  critter. 


photo-Vic  Attardo 


Want  big  perch?  Ice  jigs  tipped  with  soft 
insect  larvae,  such  as  waxworms,  spikes 
and  mousies,  are  the  best  offerings.  Small 
fathead  minnows  worked  beneath  a jigging 
stick  are  also  good.  Try  Tobyhanna  Lake 
and  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 
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Techniques,  tips 

My  supply  of  ice  fishing  gear 
has  grown  over  the  years,  but 
at  any  one  time  I use  four  tip- 
ups  and  a jigging  rod.  For 
safety,  and  to  increase  my 
chances,  I prefer  to  fish  with 
friends.  This  way  we  can  mul- 
tiply the  number  of  tip-ups 
that  are  on  the  ice  and  some- 
body is  always  playing  with  a 
jigging  rod.  Also,  someone 
can  cook  a hot  lunch,  like  fried 
sausage  and  peppers,  or  pork 
roll  and  onions,  or  venison 
steaks  served  on  a bed  of  red 
potatoes— now  that’s  why  1 go 
ice  fishing! 

Seriously,  setting  a Pocono 
“ice  trap”  along  with  a bunch 
of  friends  helps  you  figure  out 
the  fish.  Many  of  the  lakes  are 
shallow  and  you  have  to  find 
the  fish.  The  shallow  lakes 
contain  creek  channels, 
dropoffs,  points  and  sub- 
merged stump  fields.  By 
setting  out  a series  of  tip-ups 
over  various  kinds  of  struc- 
ture, one  of  your  buds  is 
bound  to  locate  the  fish  and 
get  the  right  bait. 

If  you’re  completely  unfa- 
miliar with  a Pocono  lake,  I 
suggest  establishing  a stag- 
gered line  out  from  shore, 
starting  in  about  three  or  four 
feet  of  water  and  going  out  to 
between  10  and  12  feet.  The 
more  friends  you  have,  the 
tighter  you  can  pack  the  inter- 
val between  tip-ups. 

Somewhere  along  this  bait 
line,  you’ll  hopefully  find  a 
channel  or  a dropoff.  One  tip-up  might  be  in  six  or  eight 
feet  of  water  while  the  next,  only  a few  feet  away,  will  be  in 
12.  Or  you  might  be  in  five  feet  of  water  and  the  drop  sud- 
denly goes  to  10  feet.  In  any  case,  string  another  line  of 
tip-ups  along  the  channel.  This  “L”-shaped  or  “T”-shaped 
flag  pattern  can  help  you  initially  find  fish.  Then  concen- 
trate your  tip-up  placement  accordingly. 

Invariably,  pickerel  and  largemouth  bass  move  toward  the 
shallows  when  there  is  some  major  feeding  going  on.  On 
the  other  hand,  perch  and  crappies  mostly  prefer  deeper 
holes.  In  lakes  where  the  shoreline  drops  quickly  into  10 
feet  or  more,  like  Wallenpaupack,  jig  or  set  tip-ups  along 
the  dropoff.  In  the  broad,  shallow  lakes  of  the  Poconos,  like 


Pick  of  the  Poconos 

It’s  good  to  fish  the  popular 
shallow  lakes,  but  you  should 
also  try  some  of  the  lesser- 
known  impoundments  and 
sometimes  even  the  deeper, 
more  difficult  places.  When  I 
do  poorly  at  one  of  the  “chal- 
lenge” lakes  and  then  go  to  one 
of  the  easier  waters,  I get  a bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  way 
fish  think  and  eventually  even 
the  more  difficult  impound- 
ments reveal  their  secrets.  And, 
of  course,  some  of  the  tough 
spots  have  the  bigger  fish. 

Monroe  County 

Hidden  Lake,  a National 
Park  Service  lake,  is  only  40 
acres  but  has  good  bluegills 
and  crappies.  It’s  stocked  with 
trout  for  winter  fishing. 

Tobyhanna  Lake,  in 
Tobyhanna  State  Park,  is  170 
acres  and  has  plenty  of  shoe- 
string pickerel,  big  perch  up  to 
14  inches,  some  largemouth 
bass  and  stocked  trout  mostly 
near  the  dam. 

Gouldsboro  Lake, 
Gouldsboro  State  Park,  in 
Monroe  and  Wayne  counties, 
photo-Vic Attardo  measures  in  at  250  acres  with 
medium-size  pickerel,  bunches 
of  two-pound  largemouths  and  small  perch  and  bluegills. 

Pike  County 

For  trophy  largemouths  and  prize-winning  pickerel,  you 
can’t  beat  the  1,100-acre  Shohola  Lake,  along  Route  6. 

For  big  perch,  crappies,  trout  and  bass,  try  Lake 
Wallenpaupack.  A good  place  to  fish  on  this  mega-impound- 
ment is  Walt’s  Cove  at  the  north  end  of  the  lake  opposite  the 
Wilsonville  Campground. 

Peck’s  Pond,  300  acres,  has  mostly  small  to  medium  pick- 
erel and  occasionally  big  largemouth  bass. 

Bruce  Lake,  48  acres,  is  quite  a hike  from  Route  390,  but  it 
has  some  really  fine  bluegills. 


Shohola,  or  most  of  the  state 
park  waters,  you’ll  find  scat- 
tered perch  and  crappies  just 
about  anywhere,  but  the  most 
consistent  action  goes  from 
water  between  seven  and  12 
feet.  That’s  a big  generaliza- 
tion, but  so  often  the  general  is 
in  control  of  the  situation. 
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Ice  Fishing  in  the  Poconos 

1.  Hidden  Lake 

2.  Tobyhanna  Lake 

3.  Gouldsboro  Lake 

4.  Shohola  Lake 

5.  Lake  Wallenpaupack 

6.  Peck’s  Pond 

7.  Bruce  Lake 

8.  Little  Mud  Pond 

9.  Lake  Minisink 

10.  Lower  Promised  Land  Lake 

11.  Upper  Promised  Land  Lake 

1 2.  Fairview  Lake 

13.  Prompton  Dam 

14.  Miller  Pond 
1 5.  Long  Pond 

16.  White  Oak  Pond 

17.  Upper  Woods  Pond 

18.  Lower  Woods  Pond 


Little  Mud  Pond  is  only  2 1 acres  but  during  the  right  years 
it  has  truly  big  black  crappies. 

Lake  Minisink,  35  acres,  has  a nice  assortment  of  panfish, 
pickerel,  trout  and  bass. 

Lower  Promised  Land  Lake,  Promised  Land  State  Park,  at 

173  acres,  has  a confusing  assortment  of  trout,  bass,  pickerel 
and  panfish  in  shallow  water. 

Upper  Promised  Land  Lake,  Promised  Land  State  Park,  is 

422  acres  of  deeper  more  structured  water,  and  makes  bass, 
panfish  and  pickerel  slighter  easier,  but  it’s  heavily  fished. 

Fairview  Lake,  privately  owned  but  with  a Commission 
public  access,  is  a deep  195  acres.  It  is  a real  challenge,  but  I’ve 
taken  some  panfish  and  some  very  large  trout.  Fish  the  cove 
at  the  Commission’s  access. 

Wayne  County 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Prompton  Dam,  at  280 
acres,  is  a real  sleeper  for  bass,  very  good  panfish,  and  medium 
to  large  pickerel.  The  hills  can  block  the  breeze  or  make  it  a 
wind  tunnel. 

Miller  Pond,  a Commission  lake  at  61  acres,  like  a lot  of 
Wayne  County  waters,  holds  ice  long  into  the  season.  It’s 
great  for  panfish,  pickerel  and  some  bass. 

Long  Pond,  also  a Commission  lake,  is  81  acres  and  yields 
all  the  usual  suspects  in  a difficult,  deep  setting. 

White  Oak  Pond,  another  Commission  lake  at  175  acres,  is 
a personal  favorite.  It’s  a lot  like  Shohola  in  structure  but 
without  the  crowds.  It  has  bass,  panfish  and  some  nice  pick- 
erel. It  took  some  time  to  learn  this  waterway,  but  I love  it. 

Upper  Woods  Pond  is  90  acres  and  some  90  feet  deep  in 
places.  If  you  know  how  to  take  deep-water  trout  under  the 
ice,  this  is  the  place. 

Lower  Woods  Pond,  a Commission  lake,  is  91  acres  and 
completely  different  from  Upper  Woods.  It’s  another  personal 
favorite  with  bass,  pickerel  and  panfish.O 


Winter  largemouths  will  be  about  a 
foot  or  so  above  the  bottom  or  just 
over  the  tops  of  the  weeds. 
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Area  Fisheries 
Managers 
and 

Habitat 


by  Bob  Moase,  Area  4 Fisheries  Manager 


F 


isheries  management  as  we  know  it 
today  is  a young  profession.  Even 


though  our  fisheries  resources  have  been 


Fisheries  biologist  Steve  Kepler  measures 
the  pH  in  Lick  Run,  Centre  County. 


manipulated  since  our  nation  was 


founded,  the  application  of  science  to  address  fisheries  problems  did  not  begi 


in  in 


„ RESOURCE 

FIRST 

PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


This  article  is  the  first  in  a year-long 
series  of  articles  on  the  theme  of 
“habitat.  ” This  theme  is  one  of  the 
original  major  topics  of  concern  in  the 
Conserve  2000  program.  “Habitat” 
was  chosen  so  that  we  could  examine 
the  topic  more  closely  in  2001.  In  this 
article,  Commission  Area  4 Fisheries 
Manager  Bob  Moase  explains  the  role 
of  Commission  area  fisheries 
managers  and  some  of  their  habitat 
change  success  stories. 


earnest  until  after  World  War  II.  Many  of  the  returning  GIs 
took  advantage  of  the  Gl  Bill  of  Rights  that  gave  them  the 
opportunity  to  further  their  education.  Some  of  these 
veterans  looked  to  the  natural  resources  field,  and  it  wasn’t 
long  before  there  was  a supply  of  fisheries  workers.  A second 
important  event  occurred  in  1950,  when  the  Federal  Aid  in 
Sport  Fish  Restoration  Act  was  passed  by  Congress.  This  act, 
also  known  as  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act,  created  a 10  percent 
excise  tax  on  fishing  equipment  that  provided  dedicated  funds 
to  states  to  create  and  improve  their  recreational  fisheries. 

An  educated  work  force  and  the  availability  of  funds  were 
fertile  ground  for  fisheries  programs. 
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Area  fisheries  managers  contribute  to  sound  management 
decisions  by  gaining  knowledge  about  various  habitats. 
Background  photo:  Delaware  River , Delaware  Water  Gap 
National  Recreation  Area  south  of  Stroudsburg.  Lower  left  inset 
photo:  Fisheries  technician  Bob  Weber  and  summer  intern  Susan 
Avau  record  information  on  fish  gathered  through  electrofishing 
at  Cedar  Run,  Tioga  County.  Lower  right  inset  photo:  Area  6 
Fisheries  Manager  Mike  Kaufmann  (left)  and  fisheries  technician 
Bryan  Chikotas  weigh  and  measure  yellow  perch  from  trapnetting 
at  Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Marsh  Creek  State  Park. 


Area  Fisheries 
Managers 


Habitat 


Just  exactly  what  is 
fisheries  management 
and  what  does  a fisheries 
manager  do?  One  generic 
explanation  is  this:  The 
application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  produce 
fisheries  products.  If 
fisheries  management  is 
the  application  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  that 
results  in  the  production 
of  fisheries  products,  it 
follows  that  a fisheries 
manager  applies  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  a 


Colyer  Lake,  Centre  County.  The  lake’s  Infertility  kept  fish  small.  An 
aggressive  program  included  draining  the  lake  and  applying  some  300 
tons  of  limestone  to  the  lake’s  bed.  The  result:  Improvement  in  the 
growth  and  abundance  of  largemouth  bass  and  blnegills. 


correctly  identifying  the 
environmental  factor(s) 
that  when  altered  will 
achieve  the  greatest  benefit. 

An  important  ecological 
concept  to  keep  in  mind 
when  discussing  habitats, 
their  manipulation  and 
improvement  is  this:  Any 
manipulation  that  does  not 
result  in  a change  to  the 
environment  of  the  habitat 
will  have  no  effect  on  the 
target  species.  In  addition, 
if  the  environmental 
change  does  not  result  in  a 
response  by  the  target  spe- 
cies, there  will  be  no  gain 
in  fisheries  products  or 
benefits  to  the  resource 
user.  It  is  possible  to  cause 
an  environmental  change 
to  a habitat  only  to  dis- 
cover that  it  caused  a 


fisheries  with  a reasonable  expectation  of  producing  benefits 
or  fisheries  products.  What  might  some  of  these  products 
be?  Fisheries  products  may  be  fish  in  a creel,  an  increase  in 
the  average  size  of  a panfish  population,  a reduction  in  the 
rate  of  hooking  mortality,  lesser  aquatic  vegetation  in  a lake, 
or  perhaps  more  vegetation,  opportunities  for  the  public  to 
view  fish  at  a fishway,  or  even  the  reintroduction  of  an  extir- 
pated species. 

One  of  the  ways  that  fisheries  managers  produce  fisheries 
products  is  by  manipulating  habitats,  both  aquatic  and  ter- 
restrial. Changing  habitats  and  their  environments  produces 
benefits.  Before  considering  the  changes  to  habitats  and  en- 
vironments, it’s  important  to  understand  the  difference 
between  the  two.  Habitat  is  simply  that  place  where  a par- 
ticular plant  or  animal  normally  lives.  The  environment  can 
be  thought  of  as  something  functional,  a stimuli  that  can 
evoke  a response.  The  environment  in  a habitat  dictates  the 
quality  of  the  habitat. 

The  habitat-environment  relationship  can  be  confusing 
because  these  terms  are  often  used  incorrectly.  The  following 
example,  a make-believe  trout  stream,  may  help.  This  particu- 
lar stream  is  trout  habitat  from  top  to  bottom.  That  is,  trout 
would  normally  be  found  in  this  stream.  When  we  look  at  the 
entire  length  of  stream,  we  find  that  the  environment 
throughout  differs  widely.  The  headwaters  are  a tumbling 
mountain  stream  with  high  velocities  and  cold,  infertile  water. 
The  middle  section  is  lower-gradient  with  increased  volume 
and  fertility.  Nearer  the  stream  mouth,  the  pools  are  much 
longer.  They  are  separated  by  short  riffles,  with  summer  tem- 
peratures that  often  approach  the  mid-70s.  This  example  is 
one  trout  stream,  one  habitat,  but  it  has  many  stimuli,  or  envi- 
ronmental factors,  throughout.  In  many  cases,  the  most 
difficult  aspect  of  planning  a habitat  improvement  project  is 


negative  response,  or  perhaps,  no  response. 

Recognition  of  habitats,  knowledge  of  the  environments 
in  these  habitats  and  approaches  to  alter  environments  in  a 
positive  way  allow  fisheries  managers  to  make  sound  man- 
agement decisions  that  result  in  fisheries  benefits.  Consider 
some  of  the  problems  that  face  aquatic  habitats  and  see  how 
fisheries  managers  address  these  problems,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  quantity,  quality  and  diversity  of  fisheries  products. 

Because  many  challenges  of  managing  aquatic  resources 
begin  outside  of  the  water,  we’ll  first  look  beyond  the 
water’s  edge.  Every  waterway,  regardless  of  its  size,  has  a 
landmass  associated  with  it.  This  landmass  is  referred  to  as 
a “watershed,”  or  “drainage  basin.”  The  Susquehanna 
River,  for  example,  has  a watershed  of  26,988  square  miles; 
Letort  Spring  Run  in  Cumberland  County  has  a watershed 
of  only  21.7  square  miles.  Land  use  practices  in  a watershed 
or  drainage  basin  have  an  effect  on  the  receiving  water. 

Sediment  resulting  from  erosion  is  the  number  one  pol- 
lutant by  volume  to  the  surface  waters  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  greatest  source  of  water  pollution  in  the 
United  States.  Soil  disturbances  routinely  result  from  agri- 
culture, silviculture,  mineral  extraction,  highway 
construction  and  maintenance,  and  the  urbanization  of  ru- 
ral areas. 

Excess  sediments  degrade  aquatic  habitats  in  several  ways. 
Turbidity  resulting  from  sediments  can  decrease  the 
amount  of  solar  radiation,  vital  for  primary  productivity. 
The  abrasive  action  of  sediment  can  scour  stream  bottoms 
of  algae  and  decrease  the  feeding  efficiency  of  fish.  Sedi- 
ment can  also  smother  spawning  sites.  In  extreme  cases,  it 
causes  fish  kills. 

Rates  of  sediment  transport  from  land  uses  vary.  An  un- 
disturbed forest  yields  24-tons/square  mile/year.  A 
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construction  site  can  yield  up  to  48, 000-tons/ square  mile/ 
year.  That’s  2,000  times  the  amount  from  the  undisturbed 
forest! 

A second  area  of  concern  relates  to  the  watershed’s  ability 
to  produce  water  and  the  cycle  of  release.  Watersheds  with 
high  percentages  of  forest  and  wetlands  tend  to  have  stable 
flows  throughout  the  year.  Disturbed  watersheds  experi- 
ence big  changes  in  their  flows.  Runoff  from  a parking  lot 
can  be  nearly  16  times  that  produced  by  an  equivalent 
amount  of  undeveloped  meadow. 

As  we  approach  the  water’s  edge,  the  condition  of  the  ri- 
parian (shoreline)  zone  can  also  have  a great  effect  on  the 
environment  of  the  nearby  aquatic  habitat.  Riparian  vegeta- 
tion can  stabilize  banks  and  stream  morphology.  It  can  also 
filter  out  sediments  and  provide  bank  cover.  Shoreline 
plants  also  maintain  cooler  water  temperature  in  the  sum- 
mer and  warmer  temperature  in  the  winter. 

Another  area  that  needs  to  be  considered  is  outside  of 
watershed  influences.  If  we  were  to  look  at  a figure  of  the 
hydrologic  cycle,  we  see  that  much  of  the  water  that  a water- 
shed received  arrives  from  outside  of  the  watershed.  In 
recent  decades,  we  have  become  increasingly  aware  of  how 
outside-of-basin  influences  can  have  an  effect  on  water 
quality.  We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  airborne  pollutants 
that  have  lowered  the  pH  of  precipitation  and  its  negative 
effect  on  poorly  buffered  aquatic  systems. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  just  how  far  material  can  be 
transported  was  recently  revealed  by  a sequence  of  satellite 
photographs.  The  photographs  show  a cloud  of  dust  from  a 
desert  dust  storm  in  China.  The  dust  was  transported  all 
the  way  to  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 

Another  across-watershed  activity  that  has  become  an 
issue  is  the  diversion  of  water  from  one  watershed  to  an- 
other. The  transfer  of  water  from  one  watershed  into 
another  presents  a host  of  environmental  changes  to  both 
the  receiving  and  donor  watersheds. 

To  address  many  of  these  problems  that  arise  away  from 
the  waters,  a fisheries  manager’s  most  effective  tool  is  com- 
munication. The  process  can  involve  a meeting  with  a 
private  landowner,  county  agent,  district  forester,  or  town- 
ship supervisor.  It  can  also  include  providing  expert 
testimony.  Of  course,  sharing  information  takes  many 
forms.  It  can  have  a significant  effect  on  the  ultimate  fate 
of  our  aquatic  habitats.  Many  habitat  changes  that  have 
resulted  in  positive  benefits  have  involved  the  sharing  of 
information,  development  of  partnerships  and  maintaining 
effective  communication  among  the  partners. 

Consider  some  specific  habitat  changes  statewide: 

Northwest 

One  example  of  habitat  manipulation  deals  with  the  ef- 
fect that  dredging  has  had  on  sections  of  the  Allegheny 
River.  In  1999,  the  U.S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers  completed 
some  major  repair  work  on  lock  7 structure.  The  concrete 
rubble  from  this  repair  work  may  have  ended  up  in  a land- 
fill. But  at  the  urging  of  the  fisheries  manager,  the  rubble 
was  used  to  construct  an  artificial  reef  in  Pool  7.  The  com- 


pleted structure  is  about  six  feet  high  and  175  feet  long.  It 
is  located  well  within  the  reach  of  shore  anglers.  This  physi- 
cal structure  will  not  only  benefit  the  pool’s  fish 
community,  but  it  will  also  improve  angling  opportunities. 

Southeast 

Most  of  the  streams  in  southeast  Pennsylvania  are 
warmwater  and  can  be  used  only  on  a seasonal  basis  as  a 
trout  fishery.  Tulpehocken  Creek  in  Berks  County  was  no 
exception  with  its  warmwater  sunfish  community.  In  the 
late  1970s,  impounding  Tulpehocken  Creek  created  Blue 
Marsh  Lake.  Arrangements  were  make  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  for  a cold-water  bottom  release.  A 
catchable  trout  program  was  initiated  in  the  tailrace  in 
1980.  Later,  changes  were  made  to  the  release  regime,  and 
the  trout  program  shifted  from  a catchable  program  to  a 
Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  program  that  is  sus- 
tained with  fingerling  trout.  This  once  warmwater  fishery  is 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  trout  waters  in  Pennsylvania. 

Northeast 

Throughout  the  state,  the  over-abundance  of  aquatic  veg- 
etation has  had  a great  effect  on  fish  communities  and 
resource  users.  Harris  Pond  in  Luzerne  Count}'  was  just 
such  a lake.  Throughout  the  mid-1990s,  aquatic  vegetation 
was  congesting  more  than  65  percent  of  the  lake’s  surface  by 
mid-summer.  This  created  problems  for  anglers,  boaters 
and  the  lake’s  fish  community.  An  evaluation  of  the  prob- 
lem determined  that  the  introduction  of  triploid  grass  carp 
was  feasible.  Sterile  grass  carp  were  introduced  in  1997. 

This  plan  has  since  resulted  in  a decrease  in  vegetation  that 
in  turn  has  resulted  in  improvements  in  the  lake’s  large- 
mouth  bass  population. 

Southwest 

Shawnee  Lake  in  Bedford  County  and  Lake  Somerset  in 
Somerset  County  also  had  aquatic  vegetation  problems  that 
were  affecting  their  fish  communities.  The  approach  taken 
at  these  two  lakes  involved  lowering  the  lake  level  during 
the  winter.  By  lowering  the  lake  level,  aquatic  vegetation 
was  exposed  to  winter  freezing  and  drying.  This  action  has 
not  only  decreased  the  abundance  of  aquatic  vegetation,  but 
it  has  also  increased  the  abundance  of  large  panfish. 

Central 

The  problem  with  Colyer  Lake  in  Centre  County  was  in- 
fertility. Just  as  a vegetable  garden  will  not  produce  a good 
crop  without  the  necessary  nutrients,  the  fish  in  Colyer  Lake 
were  small.  An  aggressive  program  was  initiated  in  1986 
that  involved  draining  the  lake  and  application  of  300  tons 
of  limestone  to  the  lake’s  bed.  This  action  has  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  the  lake’s  aquatic  vegetation  as  well  as  a great 
improvement  in  the  growth  and  abundance  of  largemouth 
bass  and  bluegills. 

These  examples  are  just  a few  of  the  many  habitat  ma- 
nipulations that  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  fisheries 
benefits.  As  our  knowledge  of  the  habitat-environmental 
relationship  increases,  so  too  will  the  effectiveness  of  our 
habitat  manipulations.  O 
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Six-year-old  Claudia  with  a nice  trout.  “We  learned 
to  cast  by  practicing  laying  down  flies  in  hula-hoops 
placed  on  the  grass  in  the  backyard. 


Anne:  Claudi  and  I learned  to  fish  in  the  backyard.  Summer  eve- 
nings after  dinner,  Mom  and  Dad  would  take  us  out  to  our  suburban 
stretch  of  lawn  and  we’d  practice  laying  down  a fly  in  the  middle  of  a 
hula-hoop  placed  on  the  grass.  Years  after  we’d  grown  up,  a friend  on 
the  street  confided  that  the  neighbors  thought  we  were  a family  of 
such  avid  fishermen  that  we  fantasized  fishing,  even  when  there  was 
not  a drop  of  water  near. 

Claudia:  Being  a rather  clumsy  sort,  I like  to  tell  people  that  I’ve 
fallen  into  all  the  best  trout  streams  in  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan. 
Luckily,  Dad  taught  us  how  to  fall  while  holding  a rod.  Whenever  he 
saw  me  slipping  on  a rock  or  tripping  over  a sunken  log,  he’d  yell  out, 
“Keep  your  tip  up!”  Down  I’d  go,  thoroughly  soaked  except  for  my 
right  arm,  rod  held  high  above  the  drink. 

Anne:  Dad  was  disgustingly  cheerful  early  in  the  morning.  “Rise 
and  shine!”  Dad  would  call  happily  at  4:30  or  5:00  a.m.  on  weekend 
mornings  and  come  into  our  room  all  dressed  for  fishing. 

Claudia:  Our  mother  was  just  as  avid  an  angler  as  was  Dad— maybe 
more  so.  I remember  the  time  she  couldn’t  go  on  a fishing  trip  and 
Dad  went  without  her.  She  got  even  when  she  packed  his  lunch.  In- 
stead of  lunch  meat,  she  inserted  rubber  canning  jar  rings  into  the  top 
sandwich.  Dad  was  laughing  when  he  got  home  and  told  us  that  at 
lunchtime,  he’d  sat  down  under  a tree,  unwrapped  his  sandwiches  and 
worked  and  worked  at  the  first  bite  before  he  realized  the  joke  Mom 
had  played  on  him. 

Anne:  In  1952,  Mom  and  Dad  got  their  first  car.  But  lack  of  a car 
had  been  no  deterrent  to  fishing  weekends.  They’d  catch  the  early 
morning  bus  from  Green  Tree,  where  we  lived,  to  Pittsburgh,  and 


by  Anne  Lively  and  Claudia  Lively  DeVito 


¥ V e can’t  remember  a 
time  when  fishing  was  not  a 
major  part  of  our  family 
life.  We  grew  up  on  the 
streams  of  central  Pennsyl- 
vania and  on  the  ponds  and 
rivers  nearer  our  home  in 
Pittsburgh.  On  Thursday 
nights,  two  fishing  pals, 

Jean  LaRouche  and  Ed  Selin, 
would  come  over  with  their  fly  tying  kits,  and  sit  around  our  dining 
room  table,  exchanging  stories  with  Mom  and  Dad,  Chauncy  and 
Marion  Lively.  Our  weekends  were  spent  on  limestone  streams  or 
Allegheny  Mountain  rivers  or  on  bluegill  ponds  closer  to  home.  All 
vacations  were  fishing  trips,  on  Pennsylvania  lakes  or  rivers  and 
occasionally  to  the  Au  Sable  River  in  Michigan.  It  was  from  Mom 
and  Dad  that  we  inherited  the  love  of  nature  and  the  outdoors. 

We  wouldn’t  have  changed  those  growing-up  years  for  anything. 
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from  there  they  would  take  an- 
other bus  to  Loyalhanna  Creek  or 
to  Fisherman’s  Paradise  in 
Bellefonte.  They  would  spend  the 
weekend  fishing  and  on  Sunday 
evening  would  catch  the  bus  back 
home. 

Claudia:  One  of  the  two  run- 
ning jokes  in  our  family  was  the 
many  times  Dad  almost  drove  off 
the  road  while  looking  for  rises  as 
we  crossed  a bridge  or  drove  along 
a road  next  to  a stream.  The  other 
joke  is  the  many,  many  times  we 
heard  Dad  say,  “One  more  cast!”  as 
we  prepared  to  go  home  from  a 
fishing  trip.  We’d  be  ready  to  go 
and  Dad  would  say,  “One  more 
cast.”  Five  minutes  later:  “One 
more  cast.”  Five  minutes  later: 

The  same.  My  daughter  Lizzie, 
who  inherited  the  fishing  bug  from  her  “Pop  Pop,”  has  also  inherited  the 
“one  more  cast”  syndrome. 

Anne:  My  favorite  times  were  the  weekends  at  “The  Woods,”  our  grand- 
parents’ place  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  high  above  the  Allegheny  River, 
near  Franklin.  Although  there  was  a cabin,  we  often  camped.  Mom  didn’t 
like  the  mice  that  populated  the  cabin  and  preferred  to  take  her  chances  with 
whatever  other  wildlife  was  outside.  I remember  one  weekend  when  we  were 
all  at  The  Woods  with  Mom’s  brother  and  frequent  fishing  companion, 
George  Aiken.  Mom  and  Claudi  and  I claimed  the  tent  and  Dad  and  Uncle 
Aikey  stretched  jungle  hammocks  for  themselves.  It  could  get  cold  in  the 
mountains  and  this  night  was  especially  bitter.  Our  uncle,  always  prepared, 
had  brought  along  a mummy  sleeping  bag.  The  mummy  bag  was  warm,  but 
it  was  nearly  impossible  to  wiggle  in  or  out  of  it  while  suspended  in  a swing- 
ing hammock!  Around  3 a.m.,  Nature  called  and  Uncle  Aikey  struggled  out 
of  the  mummy  bag  and  out  of  the  tippy  hammock.  Not  wanting  to  fight 
again  with  the  sleeping  bag  and  hammock,  he  headed  for  the  car.  At  least  it 
would  be  warm!  But  there  in  the  back  seat  of  the  two-door  Plymouth  was 
Dad,  who  had  long  before  abandoned  his  hammock.  Uncle  Aikey  gave  up 
the  fight,  made  a crackling  fire  and  was  awake  to  greet  us  when  the  sun  rose. 

Claudia:  As  he  had  done  with  Anne  and  me,  Dad  taught  Lizzie  to  cast, 
using  hula-hoops  and  also  with  a game  he  called  “Cast  Away.”  Lizzie  caught 
her  first  fish,  a rock  bass,  on  a fly  rod  when  she  was  four,  and  “Pop  Pop” 
couldn’t  have  been  prouder.  Now  at  age  12,  fishing  remains  her  favorite  ac- 
tivity. Last  summer,  while  we  were  visiting  Dad  in  Michigan,  she  asked,  “Pop 
Pop,  are  there  any  trout  in  front  of  your  house  besides  little  brookies?” 

Dad  replied  that  indeed  there  were  some  big  browns  there,  but  they  fed 
mostly  after  dark.  After  dinner,  as  he  and  Lizzie  put  on  their  waders  and  pre- 
pared to  fish  in  front  of  the  house,  Lizzie  asked  if  Pop  Pop  had  a flashlight 
she  could  borrow.  “Why  do  you  need  a flashlight?”  he  asked.  “Well,”  said 
Lizzie,  “I  might  want  to  fish  after  dark.”  Dad  shook  his  head  and  chucked,  “I 
don’t  think  so,  Liz!” 

Dad  was  proud  of  the  love  of  fishing  he  had  instilled  in  his  granddaughter. 

Today,  it  takes  only  the  sound  of  a stream  or  the  ripple  of  wind  through 
trees  to  take  us  back  to  the  time  when  our  family  spent  spring,  summer  and 
fall  on  streams  and  rivers  in  the  Pennsylvania  woods,  and  when  we  spent  all 
winter  dreaming  of  the  start  of  trout  season.O 


Chauncy  and  Marion  Lively  on  the  North  Branch 
An  Sable  River,  Michigan,  in  front  of  their  home. 


Dad  at  home  tying  flies. 

Editor’s  Note:  Chauncy  Lively’s  first  step- 
by-step  fly  tying  article  appeared  in  the 
November  1968  issue.  His  last  contribu- 
tion appeared  in  the  May/June  2000  issue. 
His  mark,  established  right  from  the  start, 
was  authoritative  writing  and  sharp,  step- 
by-step  closeup  photographs,  first  in  black- 
and-white  and  later  in  color  slides.  His 
attention  to  detail,  timely  submissions  and 
varied  topics  made  preparing  his  work  for 
publication  an  honor  and  pleasure. -AM. 
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f 'om  its  headwaters  in  West  Virginia 
and  Maryland  to  its  terminus  in 
McKeesport,  where  it  flows  into  the 
Monongahela,  the  Youghiogheny  is  a 
changeable,  fickle  waterway.  It  can  be 
placid,  such  as  the  deep,  calm  waters 
of  the  Yough  Lake,  which  was  created 
by  the  flood  control  dam  at 
Confluence.  Or  it  can  roar  with 
ferocious  fury,  such  as  the  Class  III  and 
IV  rapids  below  Ohiopyle.  It’s  no 
wonder  the  name  “Youghiogheny” 
comes  from  an  American  Indian  word 
meaning  “white,  frothy  water.” 


photos-Tim  Trainer 


Many  “river  rats,”  the  term  used  by  locals  to  describe 
Yough  enthusiasts,  have  their  favorite  stretches  of  river. 
Perhaps  the  most  picturesque,  productive  (in  terms  of  an- 
gling) and  unique  section  runs  from  Confluence  to 
Ohiopyle.  This  1 1-mile  stretch,  better  known  as  the  Middle 
Yough,  offers  glimpses  of  the  Yough’s  changeable  moods, 
with  Class  I and  II  rapids  (some  contend  that  one  is  a bor- 
derline Class  III).  There  are  boulder-strewn  runs  and 
eddies,  a fast,  deep  channel,  and  a calm,  easy-going  stretch 
near  the  midpoint,  all  set  in  a wooded  valley  amid  the 
mountainous  terrain  of  the  Laurel  Highlands. 


John  Trainer  shows  a nice  Yough  River  smallmouth  bass. 
Worms  and  minnows  take  bass.  You  can  also  score  by  drift 
fishing  and  nymphing. 
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Remember,  however,  that  this  is  a 
calmer  stretch  of  river  than 
downriver  of  Ohiopyle,  where  the 
commercial  whitewater  rafting  ad- 
ventures take  place. 

The  Middle  Yough  is  aestheti- 
cally pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  has  also 
become  an  improved  recovering 
fishery  because  of  the  Casselman 
River’s  improved  water  quality.  The 
water  remains  cold  because  it 
bubbles  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
dam  instead  of  running  over  the 
lip.  An  aggressive  trout  stocking 
program  by  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission, combined  with  the  crisp, 
fast  water,  creates  the  perfect  envi- 
ronment for  big,  strong  trout.  The 
native  smallmouth  bass  aren’t  too 
shabby,  either. 

Wading  opportunities  abound  in 
the  “tail  races”  area  below  the  dam 
in  Confluence.  Still,  my  favorite 
spot  is  the  nine-mile  section  begin- 
ning at  the  boundary  of  Ohiopyle 
State  Park,  at  the  raft  “put-in”  area 
about  two  miles  downstream  from 
Confluence,  and  running  to  the 
“take-out”  area  above  the  almost 
20-foot  falls  in  Ohiopyle.  At  the 
confluence  with  Ramcat  Run,  the 
“put-in”  area,  an  All-Tackle  Trophy 
Trout  Water  designation  begins. 

From  this  point  downriver  nine 
miles  to  the  Route  381  bridge  at 
Ohiopyle,  anglers  may  legally  keep 
just  two  trout  daily  of  a minimum 
size  of  14  inches  from  opening  day 
to  Labor  Day  (no  trout  may  be  kept 
after  Labor  Day). 

There  are  only  two  roads  to  the  Middle  Yough  beyond 
Ramcat  Run  until  you  reach  Ohiopyle— two  township  roads 
at  Bidwell  Station  and  Victoria  Station.  Many  anglers  hike  or 
bike  in  from  either  end  of  the  biking  trail  that  follows  the 
Middle  Yough  along  an  old  railroad  right  of  way. 

Wading  is  difficult  without  at  least  felt  soles,  and  it’s  best 
to  have  cleats,  because  of  the  slippery  rocks  that  cover  the 
bottom.  Using  a wading  staff  in  the  faster  runs  makes  wad- 
ing more  manageable.  But  for  a true  fishing  adventure  that 
gets  your  heart  pumping,  your  adrenaline  rising,  and  your 
spirit  soaring,  there’s  no  better  way  to  get  acquainted  with 
this  beautiful  river  than  to  run  it.  Regulars  also  beach  their 
boats  and  work  “fishy”  habitat  thoroughly  before  moving  on. 

Be  prepared 

Most  river  rats  consider  the  Middle  Yough  somewhat 
tame-certainly  no  comparison  to  the  white  water  along  the 
lower  or  upper  portions  of  the  stream-but  do  not  underesti- 


mate this  river.  Foot  entrapment  oc- 
curs when  one’s  foot  gets  caught  in  a 
rock  crevice,  putting  you  at  the  mercy 
of  the  current  with  no  where  to  go  but 
under.  Foot  entrapment  is  not  as 
much  of  a threat  as  it  is  on  the  Lower 
Yough,  but  it  can  occur.  If  you  run 
this  stream  and  suddenly  find  yourself 
out  of  your  boat-one  rapid  bears  the 
name  “Flipper”  with  good  reason-do 
not  try  to  stand  up.  Keep  your  feet  up 
in  front  of  you  pointing  downstream, 
and  let  your  life  jacket  do  its  work  as 
you  maneuver  with  your  hands  to 
calmer  water,  where  you  can  more 
safely  exit.  Approved  life  jackets  are 
mandatory. 

The  Middle  Yough  rafting  season 
lasts  from  March  through  October  but 
don’t  let  that  deceive  you.  Even  in 
summer,  the  water  carries  an  icy  chill 
and  is  never  much  more  than  60  de- 
grees. No  matter  which  vessel  you 
choose  for  running  the  river,  you  will 
get  wet,  even  if  you  manage  to  stay  in 
your  boat.  If  you  plan  to  run  the  river 
in  spring  or  fall,  a wet  suit  (at  least  the 
top  half)  is  probably  a good  idea.  In 
summer,  the  water  is  still  cold  but 
quite  refreshing  because  of  warmer 
ambient  temperatures.  Although 
many  guide  services  consider  the 
Middle  Yough  a perfect  river  for  the 
novice,  I recommend  a guided  run  if 
you  have  not  had  at  least  one  white- 
water  experience.  The  Middle  Yough 
is  mild  enough  to  fish  while  you  raft 
yet  boisterous  enough  to  earn  your 
respect. 

Canoe,  raft  or  duckie 

Once  you’ve  decided  to  run  the  Middle  Yough,  you  must 
select  a vessel.  Kayaks  are  undoubtedly  the  most  maneuver- 
able  craft  for  this  type  of  water,  but  fishing  from  them  here 
can  be  difficult.  Inflatables-rafts,  pontoons  and  kayaks-are 
the  preferred  means  of  travel  on  the  Middle  Yough.  You  can 
run  the  river  in  a canoe  as  many  do,  but  you  probably  would 
not  want  to  use  a V-hull  rowboat  unless  you  want  to  smash 
it  up  on  the  rocks  throughout  this  rollicking  river. 

My  personal  favorite  in  Middle  Yough  watercraft,  espe- 
cially for  fishing,  is  a one-person  inflatable  top-sitting 
kayak,  better  known  as  a “duckie.”  Because  the  river’s  cur- 
rent and  rapids  continually  turn  your  boat  and  affect  your 
orientation  to  the  stream,  isolating  yourself  in  a single  craft 
can  prevent  line-crossing,  rod  tangles  and  collisions  with 
tackle.  The  double-bladed  paddle  used  to  control  duckies 
makes  these  craft  highly  maneuverable,  letting  you  navigate 
the  “tongues,”  the  long,  flat,  lolling  water  running  down  the 


Benjamin  Barry  shows  a plump  smallmouth 
bass.  Spinning  with  large,  shiny  spoons  is  a 
productive  method  for  catching  bass. 
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1-800-472-3846 

laurelhighlands.com 


Wilderness  Voyageurs 
1-800-272-4141 
www.  wilderness- 


John  Trainer  is  about  to  release 
a Middle  Yough  rainbow  trout. 
Regulars  beach  their  boats  and 
work  “fishy”  habitat  thoroughly 
before  moving  on. 


middle  of  a rapid.  You  can  also  tuck  your  boat  into  various 
backwaters  and  calm  pockets,  where  you  can  cast  to  fish- 
holding areas. 

Duckies  also  are  better  for  stowing  your  rod  and  gear 
when  running  a rapid.  The  Middle  Yough  will  toss  you 
around  at  times  and  just  about  any  boat  can  flip.  For  this 
reason,  the  prudent  angler  leaves  his  best  gear  at  home.  I’ve 
found  an  old  backpack,  small  cooler  and  one  rod  to  be  the 
perfect  combination.  The  cooler  (you’ll  want  food  and  wa- 
ter for  this  minimum  five-hour  run)  and  backpack  fit 
snugly  in  the  space  behind  the  duckie’s  backrest.  Before 
running  a rapid,  I wedge  the  rod  butt  under  the  backrest  to 
secure  it.  Take  it  from  someone  who  donated  an  expensive 
rod  to  the  river  bottom  and  leave  your  best  tackle  at  home. 

Sneaking  up  on  your  quarry 

A Middle  Yough  rafting  trip  is  more  than  an  introduc- 
tion to  white-water  rafting.  It’s  an  opportunity  to 
experience  a fishing  adventure  like  no  other. 

The  duckie  puts  you  in  the  trout’s  environment,  giving 
you  access  to  water  you  could  never  reach  from  the  bank. 
The  fish  simply  don’t  know  you’re  there,  allowing  you  to 
make  presentations  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  I’ve  actually 
had  fish  hit  right  beside  my  boat  as  the  bait  dangles  over 
the  side. 

Drift  fishing,  nymphing  and  spinning  with  large,  shiny 
spoons  tend  to  be  the  most  productive  techniques  for  trout 
and  will  pick  up  the  occasional  smallmouth  as  well.  Try 
minnows  and  worms,  too.  Targeting  deep  water  around 
boulders  and  before  rapids  is  an  obvious  strategy. 

The  real  hotspots  on  this  river,  especially  from  a boat,  are 
the  current  seams.  The  Middle  Yough  boasts  long,  deep, 
strong  runs  where  the  water  is  split  into  many  separate  cur- 
rent flows.  The  big  trout,  both  browns  and  rainbows,  use 
these  transition  areas  to  escape  the  heavy  current  and  feed. 
Presentations  that  target  these  transition  seams  between 
faster  and  slower  current  are  incredibly  effective.  Drift  fish- 
ing these  areas  with  a technique  similar  to  Lake  Erie 
tributary  steelhead  fishing,  with  a bait,  splitshot  and  a 
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Whitewater  Adventures 

1-800-992-7238 

www.wwaraft.com 


Mountain  Streams 
and  Trails 
1-800-723-8669 


www.mtstreams.com 


pbotos-Tim  Trainer 


float,  is  my  favorite.  Depending 
on  the  water  level  at  the  dam 
(one  to  two  feet  is  best),  you 
may  want  to  use  a weighted 
float.  A general  rule  is  that 
when  the  river  is  up,  use  presentations  that  let  you  lengthen 
your  cast.  When  the  water  is  low,  lighten  your  presentation. 
If  the  water  is  brown  and  muddy,  leave  your  rod  at  home  or 
reschedule  your  trip.  I’ve  never  had  success  on  the  Yough  in 
muddy  water  conditions. 

The  Middle  Yough  takes  me  to  a romantic  land  of  adven- 
ture, far  removed  from  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  modern 
world,  without  living  too  much  on  the  edge.  Once  you  expe- 
rience this  fishing  adventure,  you’ll  want  to  return  to  the 
river  again  and  again.  That’s  when  you  know  you’ve  become 
a river  rat.r^ 


Selected  Guided  Trips  and  Canoe, 
Inflatable  Rentals 
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Pennsylvania  has  22  species  of  salamanders  representing  five  fami- 
lies and  1 1 genera.  There  are  seven  different  families  of  salamanders 
in  North  America.  As  a group,  salamanders  are  secretive  and  noctur- 
nal. All  need  moisture  to  survive.  Their  skin  is  smooth  and  must  remain 
moist.  Even  the  so-called  terrestrial  species  can  live  only  in  areas  that 
are  moist  or  damp.  Salamanders  sometimes  can  be  confused  with  liz- 
ards because  of  their  slender  bodies,  long  tails  and  similar  body  shape. 
But  on  close  examination,  it  is  obvious  that  salamanders  lack  the  claws, 
scales  and  external  ear  opening  of  the  lizards. 


Eastern  Hellbender 

Cryptobranchus  alleganiensis  alleganiensis 
The  hellbender  is  more  commonly  gray, 
but  some  specimens  could  be  an  olive- 
brown  to  almost  black  above.  Some  dark 
mottling  over  the  back  and  upper  sides  is 
also  possible.  The  belly  is  lighter.  Though 
not  always  present,  irregular,  scattered 
black  spots  sometimes  pepper  the  back 
and  sides.  The  body  and  head  are  flat- 
tened. Several  loose  flaps  ofthick,  wrinkled 
skin  hang  along  the  lower  sides.  The  legs 
are  short  and  stout  with  four  toes  on  the 
hindlegs.  The  tail  is  flat  and  rudderlike. 

Mudpuppy 

Necturus  maculosus  maculosus 

The  mudpuppy  is  also  known  as  a 
waterdog.  The  most  striking  character- 
istic of  this  salamander  other  than  its  size, 
or  perhaps  because  of  it,  is  the  large  feathery 
setofreddish  gills  billowing outfrom  behind 
each  side  of  the  head.  The  legs  are  short 
but  strong.  The  tail  fin  is  occasionally  tinted 
orange  or  red.  Its  small  eyes  have  no  eyelids. 
There  are  four  toes  on  the  front  and  hind 
feet.  Most  salamanders  have  five  toes  on 
the  rear  pair  of  feet.  The  mudpuppy,  or 
waterdog,  is  gray  to  rusty  brown  on  the 
upper  surfaces,  which  also  are  showered 
with  dark  blue-black  spots.  The  spots  have 
irregular  edges  and  are  well-separated  from 
one  another.  The  pale  belly  is  usually  gray 
and  is  accented  with  dark  spots.  A dark 
stripe  runs  through  each  eye.  Fifteen  or 
16  costal  grooves  mark  each  side. 

Jefferson  Salamander 

Ambystoma  jeffersonianum 

This  salamander  is  long  and  slender  with 
a wide  snout.  Its  toes  are  proportionately 


longer  than  those  of  most  other  sala- 
manders. The  back  and  sides  are  brownish 
gray;  the  belly  is  a shade  lighter.  The  area 
surrounding  the  vent  is  usually  gray.  Small, 
bluish  marks  speckle  the  head,  limbs  and 
sides,  but  these  tend  to  disappear  with  age. 
This  salamander  has  1 2 costal  grooves  on 
each  side. 

Spotted  Salamander 

Ambystoma  maculatum 

Two  rows  of  large  yellow  or  orange  spots 
run  erratically  the  length  of  the  body.  Be- 
ginning on  the  head  and  near  the  eyes,  the 
spots  end  at  the  tip  of  the  tail.  The  spots 
on  the  head  usually  are  orange  even  though 
the  spots  on  the  rest  of  the  body  could  be 
yellow.  The  ground  color  ranges  from  black, 
to  blue-black,  to  dark  gray  or  dark  brown. 
The  belly  is  slate-gray.  A stout  body  be- 
gins with  a round  snout  that  is  blunt  and 
punctuated  with  large,  dark  eyes.  There 
are  12  costal  grooves  on  each  side. 

Marbled  Salamander 

Ambystoma  opacum 

The  body  is  dark  gray  to  black,  with  bold 
white  or  silvery  crossbands.  On  the  female 
these  bands  tend  to  be  a bit  more  gray. 
Occasionally  the  crossbands  run  together 
on  the  sides,  encasing  a black  area  within 
a striking  outline  ofwhite.  The  belly  is  black 
and  unmarked.  The  marbled  salamander 
has  11  or  1 2 costal  grooves  on  each  side. 

Red-spotted  Newt 

Notophthalmus  viridescens  viridescens 
This  amphibian  is  greenish  yellow  in  its 
larval  stage.  It  has  two  grayish  lines,  lo- 
cated just  off  center  on  either  side  of  the 
back.  The  lines  run  the  length  of  the  body. 


At  hatching,  the  larva  has  gills  and  just  a 
hint  of  forelegs.  Two  to  three  months  into 
the  larval  stage,  the  forelegs  and  hindlegs 
have  been  developed,  the  gills  are  lost  and 
the  skin  becomes  granular  and  textured 
to  the  touch.  At  this  point,  metamorphosis 
takes  place.  The  land-dwelling  red  eft  stage 
is  entered  and  the  body  becomes  a bril- 
liant red  to  orange-red.  A row  of 
black-bordered,  round  red  spots  appears 
on  either  side  of  the  back;  the  belly  is  yellow 
during  this  sub-adult  stage.  At  the  end 
of  the  eft  stage  and  within  a week  of  en- 
tering the  water  to  live  out  its  life  as  an 
adult,  the  skin  becomes  smooth,  and  the 
tail  fin  develops,  becoming  compressed 
vertically  to  look  rudderlike.  Its  color  now 
is  drab-olive  to  yellowish  brown  or  dark 
brown.  The  belly  remains  yellow  and  is 
sprinkled  with  many  small  black  spots.  A 
row  of  red  spots,  bordered  with  black,  also 
covers  the  newt’s  back  on  each  side.  In 
neither  the  eft  nor  newt  stages  are  the  costal 
grooves  distinguishable. 

Green  Salamander 

Aneides  aeneus 

Threatened  Species 
The  green  salamander’s  green  or  green- 
ish-yellow irregular  patches  stand  out  boldly 
against  an  otherwise  black  body.  It  is  a 
slender  salamanderwith  a flattened  body. 
The  head,  however,  appears  to  be  swol- 
len in  the  areajust  behind  the  eyes.  The 
toes  are  square-tipped  and  expanded.  It 
has  1 4 or  1 5 costal  grooves  on  each  side. 

Northern  Dusky  Salamander 

Desmognathus  fuscus  fuscus 

The  northern  dusky  salamander  is  gray 
to  tan  or  dark  brown  on  the  back  becoming 
a bit  lighter  on  each  side.  Although  usu- 
ally plain,  a close  inspection  may  sometimes 
show  mottling  not  much  darker  than  the 
background  color.  Larvae  and  juveniles 
have  pairs  of  oval  blotches  on  each  side 
that  often  fuse  together  to  form  streaks 
running  the  length  of  the  body.  The  un- 
derside is  pinkish  with  blue-gray  speckles. 
The  tail  is  triangular  and  less  than  half  the 
total  length  of  the  salamander.  It  has  14 
costal  grooves  on  each  side. 
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Other  Pennsylvania  salamander  species: 


• Marbled  Salamander 

• Red-spotted  Newt 

• Appalachian  Seal  Salamander 

• Mountain  Dusky  Salamander 

• Northern  Two-lined  Salamander 

• Longtail  Salamander 


• Northern  Spring  Salamander 
t Four-toed  Salamander 

• Valley  and  Ridge  Salamander 

• Ravine  Salamander 

• Wehrle's  Salamander 

• Eastern  Mud  Salamander 


Salamanders  of  Pennsylvania 


Appalachian  Seal 
Salamander 

Desmognathus  monticola  monticola 
The  Appalachian  seal  salamander  has 
a robust  body  similar  to  its  cousin,  the 
northern  dusky  salamander.  The  tail  makes 
up  about  half  the  total  length  of  this  sala- 
mander. The  tail  is  compressed,  and  the 
tip  is  knife-edged  on  the  upper  side.  The 
very  tip  of  the  tail  is  pointed.  Although 
the  body  can  be  variably  patterned,  it  is 
mainly  light  brown  or  grayish  above  with 
dark  brown  or  black  wavy  streaks  or  re- 
ticulations that  stand  out  markedly. 
Sometimes  these  markings  take  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  wormlike  blotches  and  may 
be  surrounded  by  paler  areas.  The  belly 
is  light  and  usually  plain,  although  speci- 
mens may  be  found  with  blotches  on  the 
underside.  The  sides  are  dark  above  but 
lighter  and  speckled  as  they  approach  the 
belly  line.  There  are  1 4 costal  grooves  on 
each  side. 

Mountain  Dusky 
Salamander 

Desmognathus  ochrophaeus 
The  ground  color,  covering  the  sides  and 
part  of  the  back,  is  usually  a dark  color 
and  can  be  almost  anything  ranging  from 
gray  to  brown,  olive  to  dark-yellow,  and 
even  darkish  orange.  A lighter  stripe,  bor- 
dered with  a very  dark,  sometimes  black 
pigment,  runs  the  length  of  the  body  and 
onto  the  tail.  This  stripe  can  also  be  a 
variety  of  colors  including  orange,  yellow, 
gray,  tan  or  red.  The  stripe  is  wide,  straight- 
edged  and  accented  with  dark  vee-shaped 
marks.  The  face  is  marked  with  a light  line 
extending  from  the  eye  to  the  jaw.  The 
tail  is  slender  and  rounded.  Each  side  has 
1 4 costal  grooves. 

Northern  Two-Lined 
Salamander 

Eurycea  bislineata  bislineata 

The  primary  color  of  this  salamander 
is  yellow,  although  it  may  be  tinged  with 
brown,  green  or  orange-bronze.  The  back 
is  nearly  covered  with  a lighter  stripe  that 
runs  the  length  of  the  body.  This  broad 
stripe  is  bordered  with  narrower  black  or 
dark-brown  stripes  that  begin  at  the  eyes 


and  end  on  the  tail  where  occasionally  they 
break  up  into  small  spots.  The  belly  is 
bright-yellow.  There  are  13  to  16  costal 
grooves  on  each  side. 

Longtail  Salamander 

Eurycea  longicauda  longicauda 

Much  longer  than  the  body,  the  tail  is 
slender  but  continues  the  color  and  pat- 
tern that  begin  on  the  head.  This 
salamander  is  yellow  to  bright  red-orange 
and  is  marked  with  contrasting  black 
spots.  The  spots  are  heavier  on  the  sides 
than  they  are  across  the  back,  and  on  the 
tail  the  spots  may  combine  to  form  ver- 
tical bars.  There  are  13  or  14  costal 
grooves  on  each  side. 

Northern  Spring 
Salamander 

Gyrinophilus  porphyriticus  porphyriticus 
The  basic  color  is  salmon,  although 
variations  occur  through  tints  of  reddish 
brown,  yellowish  brown  or  light  orange. 
The  back  and  sides  sometimes  have  mark- 
ings, and  even  then  they  are  often  nearly 
obscured,  appearing  as  a very  subdued 
mottling.  The  belly  is  lighter.  A light  line 
edged  with  black  begins  at  the  eye  and 
extends  downward  to  the  nostril.  Each  side 
has  1 7 to  1 9 costal  grooves. 

Four-toed  Salamander 

Hemidactylium  scutatum 

Only  four  toes  appear  on  each  hind  foot 
(most  other  salamanders  have  five  toes). 
The  belly  is  marked  with  large,  bold  black 
spots  that  stand  out  against  an  almost  pure 
white.  The  back  of  the  four-toed  sala- 
mander is  reddish  brown  to  yellowish  tan. 
Its  sides  tend  to  be  gray.  The  thick  tail  is 
marked  near  its  base  with  a constrictive 
ring,  indicating  the  point  at  which  it  would 
separate.  Each  side  has  12  to  14  costal 
grooves. 

Redback  Salamander 

Plethodon  cinereus 

This  lungless  salamander  is  also  known 
in  a different  phase  as  the  leadback  sala- 
mander. It  is  long  and  slender.  Theredback 
is  marked  with  a broad  stripe  that  begins 
at  the  head  and  flows  down  the  back  and 
over  the  upper  part  of  the  tail,  where  the 


stripe  shrinks  in  width.  The  stripe  is  usu- 
ally red,  although  it  sometimes  may  appear 
orange,  yellow,  pink  or  light  gray.  The  sides 
are  black,  and  this  color  extends  upward 
to  form  a straight-edged  border  on  each 
side  of  the  stripe.  The  leadback  color  phase 
ranges  from  a light  gray  to  almost  black. 
The  solid  color  is  shaded  uniformly  and  does 
not  have  the  colorful  stripe  along  the  back. 
A third  color  phase  is  found  only  occasion- 
ally. Marked  with  an  unusual  redness,  it 
is  referred  to  as  an  erythristic  phase.  The 
entire  body,  except  for  the  belly,  is  red.  Re- 
gardless of  the  color  phase  the  belly  is  always 
mottled  in  a distinctive  pattern  of  black  and 
white.  Each  side  has  1 8 to  20  costal  grooves. 

Slimy  Salamander 

Plethodon  glutinosus  glutinosus 

The  slimy  salamander  is  black,  with  a shiny 
coat  that  is  marked  with  whitish  or  silver- 
colored  spots.  The  spots  are  larger  on  the 
sides,  but  smaller  and  scattered  over  the 
back  and  tail.  The  belly  is  slate-colored  and 
unmarked.  The  chin  and  throat  areas  are 
dark  gray.  Each  side  has  1 6 costal  grooves. 

Wehrle^s  Salamander 

Plethodon  wehrlei 

The  body  of  the  Wehrle’s  salamander  is 
bluish  gray  to  dark-brown  or  almost  black. 
Irregular  spots,  often  looking  more  like  dash 
marks,  appear  on  the  sides.  They  are  white 
or  bluish  white  in  most  cases,  but  some- 
times can  appear  yellow.  The  back 
occasionally  is  marked  with  very  small  flecks 
of  a lighter  color.  The  belly  and  the  underside 
of  the  tail  are  evenly  tinted  in  gray.  The  throat 
is  white  or  at  least  blotched  with  white.  There 
are  about  1 7 costal  grooves  on  each  side. 

Northern  Red  Salamander 

Pseudotriton  ruber  ruber 

Red  is  the  primary  body  color.  Even  so, 
variations  occur  and  it  can  be  reddish  brown 
to  orange-brown.  The  adults  tend  to  be 
darker  than  the  young.  The  sides  shade  to- 
ward a lighter  tone  as  they  approach  an  even 
lighter  belly.  The  back  and  the  upper  portion 
of  the  sides  are  dotted  with  many  and  ir- 
regularly shaped  jet-black  spots.  Small  dark 
spots  may  appear  on  the  belly.  Sixteen  to 
1 7 costal  grooves  mark  each  side. 


Photo  credits : Spotted  Salamander,  Northern  Dusky  Salamander ; Redback  Salamander,  Slimy  Salamander-Andrew  Shiels , PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
Photo  credits:  Mudpuppy,  Hellbender,  Green  Salamander,  Jefferson  Salamander,  Red  Eft,  Northern  Red  Salamander-Rob  Criswell. 
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ennsylvania  has  more  than  83,000  miles  of  streams  and  rivers.  There 
are  also  some  4,000  lakes  and  impoundments  providing  160,000  acres 
of  recreation.  These  waters  are  home  to  more  than  1 20  different  species 
offish,  nearly  1,000  different  species  of  aquatic  insects  and  38  species  of 
clams  and  mussels.  It’s  no  surprise,  then,  that  anglers  and  boaters 
spend  more  than  25  million  days  on  the  water  in  Pennsylvania.  The  total 
economic  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth  of  this  water-based  recreation 
exceeds  $1.34  billion  each  year.  Add  to  this  benefit  the  large  number  of 
people  depending  on  our  surface  water  for  drinking  or  industry,  and  it’s 
easy  to  see  that  water  is  one  of  our  state’s  greatest  resources.  It  is  also 
easy  to  see  that  protecting  these  resources  is  not  something  to  be  taken 
lightly.  In  the  1970s,  Pennsylvania  was  a national  leader  by  adopting 
strict  water  quality  regulations  to  protect  these  aquatic  resources. 
Pennsylvania  has  maintained  its  leadership  by  enforcing  more  stringest 
regulations  than  those  set  forth  under  the  Federal  Clean  Water  Act. 


For  the  complete  water  quality  assessment  report  from  the  PA  DEP,  visit  www.dep.state.pa.us. 
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Some  43  percent  of  our  streams  and 
rivers  have  been  surveyed  to  assess  water 
quality.  About  one-quarter  of  our  lakes 
and  reservoirs  have  also  been  assessed. 

Waters  that  are  unable  to  support  the 
fish  and  other  aquatic  life  that  they 
once  did  or  should  are  considered  to  be 
impaired,  or  degraded.  According  to  a 
PA  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection (DEP)  water  quality  assessment 
report,  one-fifth  of  our  surveyed  streams  and  half  of  our 
surveyed  lakes  (13  percent  of  the  total)  are  impaired  or  pol- 
luted. Even  though  some  of  these  waters  still  hold  fish, 
many  no  longer  sustain  aquatic  communities  that  should  be 
present.  This  is  a result  of  pollution.  But  how  does  pollu- 
tion affect  our  aquatic  resources?  Read  on  to  understand 
the  effects  of  pollution  on  fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 


Before  we  can  repair  unhealthy  or  polluted  aquatic  sys- 
tems, we  must  understand  how  healthy  ones  function.  All 
organisms  have  specific  requirements  to  survive,  including 
adequate  amounts  of  food,  water  and  shelter.  When  these 
requirements  are  met,  the  organism  can  survive.  That  is,  a 
polar  bear  can  survive  only  where  its  needs  are  met,  whether 
that’s  in  a zoo  or  in  the  Hudson  Bay  region  of  Canada. 
Aquatic  organisms,  like  our  state  fish,  the  brook  trout,  are 
no  different.  The  brook  trout  is  found  in  waters  where  its 
needs  are  met. 


Aquatic  organisms  survive  under  a range 
of  conditions.  If  a condition  like  water  tem- 
perature is  outside  that  range,  the  organism 
can  die.  Biologists  call  this  “tolerance.”  The 
brook  trout  can  tolerate  temperatures  within 
a range  of  32  degrees  to  about  75  degrees. 
Within  the  range  of  tolerance  is  a narrower 
range.  Our  brook  trout  can  live  a healthy  ex- 
istence and  grow  in  this  narrow  water 
temperature  range.  The  ideas  of  tolerances 
and  ranges  may  seem  complicated,  but  they’re  really  this 
simple— an  organism  will  do  best  in  its  ideal  habitat.  In 
addition,  each  kind  of  organism  has  a specific  ideal  habi- 
tat. 

The  combination  of  the  ideal  ranges  of  temperature,  pH 
and  dissolved  oxygen  (DO),  and  other  water  quality  condi- 
tions, combined  with  an  adequate  amount  of  food  and 
shelter,  are  needed  for  our  brook  trout  to  thrive.  This  is  a 
healthy  brook  trout  habitat.  If  the  water  temperature  is 
less  than  70  degrees  and  the  DO  is  high,  things  are  looking 
good.  Add  a pH  between  6.5  and  7.5  (ideal),  plenty  of  food, 
and  places  to  seek  shelter  from  the  current  or  predators, 
and  you  have  ideal  brook  trout  habitat.  Other  fish,  includ- 
ing other  species  of  trout,  and  aquatic  organisms  have 
requirements  similar  to  those  of  the  brook  trout.  These 
organisms  and  the  way  they  interact  are  called  a “commu- 
nity.” Some  members  of  a fish  community  provide 
important  food  for  the  fish  we  want  to  catch. 

Like  our  brook  trout,  smallmouth  bass  have  specific 
habitat  requirements.  They  are  part  of  a community  of 
fish  found  in  our  warmer  streams  and  rivers.  These  waters 
provide  the  right  conditions  for  this  fish  community  to 
live.  The  same  holds  true  for  largemouth  bass,  muskies, 
northern  pike,  walleyes,  panfish  and  other  fish  that  anglers 
seek.  These  fish  are  found  where  their  requirements  for 
life  are  met.  Water  pollution  can  change  all  that.  Pollu- 
tion can  alter  one  or  many  important  components  of  a 
habitat.  When  that  occurs,  the  health  of  individual  organ- 
isms, and  often  the  entire  community,  is  at  risk. 

ilSHRBKifS  fir  liil 

Let’s  look  at  some  important  water  quality  factors,  and 
how  they  may  influence  the  fish  community. 

The  measure  of  hydrogen  ions  or  acidity  in  a solution 
like  water  is  called  pH.  The  pH  scale  ranges  from  0 (most 
acidic)  to  14  (most  basic).  A pH  of  7 is  considered  neutral. 
The  pH  scale  is  logarithmic-it  changes  by  tens.  That  is,  a 
change  of  one  whole  number  in  the  pH  equals  a tenfold 
change  in  the  amount  of  acidity.  Changes  of  two  whole 
numbers  indicate  a 100-fold  change  in  acidity.  The  pH  of  a 
solution  also  influences  the  amount  of  substances  like 
heavy  metals  dissolved  in  it. 

In  aquatic  habitats,  pH  has  a strong  effect  on  which 
fish,  amphibians,  invertebrates  and  plants  can  live  in  a 
community.  The  pH  of  a stream  or  lake  depends  on  the 
water  source  and  the  kinds  of  rocks  and  soil  that  water 
contacts.  Proper  pH  is  an  important  life  requirement  for 
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all  aquatic  organisms.  Developing  eggs  and  larvae  also  have 
specific,  more  narrow  pH  requirements.  Adult  brook  trout 
can  tolerate  a pH  of  between  5.0  to  9.5  and  remain  relatively 
healthy.  However,  even  at  the  high  and  low  ends  of  this  pH 
tolerance  level,  fish  become  stressed.  Aquatic  invertebrates, 
with  external  skeletons  or  shells  made  of  calcium,  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  pH  below  neutral.  These  organsisms  are 
important  members  of  aquatic  food  chain. 

At  the  low  end  of  this  range,  naturally  occurring  metals 
will  dissolve  into  the  water.  This  hits  the  aquatic  life  with  a 
double  whammy-low  pH  and  high  metals  concentration.  A 
fish  that  could  tolerate  water  with  a pH  less  than  5 will  die 
at  a pH  of  5.5  if  the  water  contains  as  little  as  1.0  parts  per 
million  (ppm)  of  iron.  One  ppm  is  equivalent  to  a drop  of 
chocolate  in  16  gallons  of  milk.  Biologists  call  these  rela- 
tionships synergism-where  two  substances  combine  to 
have  effects  much  worse  than  just  their  sum.  Water  with 
low  pH  (less  than  6.0)  coming  in  contact  with  naturally  oc- 
curring low  concentrations  of  iron,  lead,  aluminum, 
magnesium  or  mercury  creates  a toxic  cocktail.  Therefore, 
pH  is  a critical  factor  in  aquatic  habitats. 

These  dissolved  metals  may  interfere  with  body  functions. 
They  can  also  influence  developing  eggs  and  larvae.  This 
leads  to  lower  natural  reproduction,  if  any  at  all.  Ultimately 
the  population  declines,  the  food  chain  collapses  and  the 
community  suffers. 

Temperature 

Fish  can’t  maintain  their  internal  body  temperature  as  do 
humans.  Fish  have  very  specific  temperature  requirements. 
Water  temperature  can  influence  oxygen  concentration,  me- 
tabolism (body  functions),  reproduction  and  growth.  Water 
temperature  is  influenced  by  the  seasons,  the  amount  of 
sunlight  reaching  the  water,  amount  and  speed  of  the  water, 
the  source  of  the  water  (springs  or  runoff)  and  the  amount 
of  material  suspended  in  the  water.  Fish  are  found  where 
the  temperature  range  is  within  their  tolerance,  and  better 
still,  within  the  ideal  range.  For  example,  temperatures 
higher  than  75  degrees  are  usually  lethal  for  brook  trout. 

But  fish  like  the  channel  catfish  and  largemouth  bass  need 
temperatures  that  high  to  survive  and  reproduce  success- 
fully. Rapid  changes  in  temperature  can  kill  fish.  But  that 
same  change  in  temperature  over  the  course  of  a season  (say, 
spring  to  summer)  can  have  little  effect  on  the  aquatic  com- 
munity. 


Dissolved  Oxygen  (DO) 

Dissolved  oxygen  is  another  important  water  quality  fac- 
tor for  fish  and  many  aquatic  invertebrates.  DO  is  the 
amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water.  Even  though  the 

Solubility  of  Dissolved  Oxygen 
Solubility:  Amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  that 
distilled  water  can  hold  at  a given  temperature. 
Temperature  (C*):  Solubility  (mg/l) 
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chemical  formula  for  water  is  H O,  fish  and  other  aquatic 
organisms  can’t  remove  the  oxygen  molecules.  They  depend 
on  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  for  respiration.  They  ex- 
tract the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  through  their  gills  or 
across  their  skin. 

Temperature,  water  velocity,  wind,  water  depth  and  plant 
growth  influence  DO  in  water.  Temperature  has  great  influ- 
ence on  the  amount  of  DO.  Warmer  water  contains  less 
oxygen  than  colder  water.  The  number  of  organisms  using 
oxygen  can  also  influence  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen 
present.  If  more  oxygen  is  used  (respiration)  than  is  being 
put  in,  dissolved  oxygen  levels  decrease. 

The  dissolved  oxygen  needs  for  many  aquatic  insects  and 
fish  differ,  but  some  ranges  overlap.  Fish  such  as  blacknosed 
dace,  brook  and  brown  trout,  and  certain  stoneflies  have  simi- 
lar oxygen  needs.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  they  are  found 
together  in  the  same  community.  The  same  holds  true  for 
smallmouth  bass,  certain  shiners  and  hellgrammites.  Their 
dissolved  oxygen  needs  and  tolerances  overlap. 

Channel  catfish  and  carp  can  tolerate  DO  as  low  as  2 mg/1. 
Generally,  dissolved  oxygen  levels  in  aquatic  habitats  must 
be  greater  than  6.5  mg/1  for  fish  and  aquatic  organisms  to 
survive. 

Food 

Fish,  like  humans,  need 
food  to  survive.  When  food 
is  abundant  at  the  right 
time  of  year,  fish  grow  and 
stay  healthy.  But  fish  can 
go  without  food  for  long 
periods.  Long-term  survival 
of  a fish  population  re- 
quires abundant  food. 

That’s  why  biologists  study 
not  only  the  fish  we  want  to 
catch,  but  the  food  they  eat. 
All  members  of  the  commu- 
nity—the  food  chain— are 
important  to  the  survival  of 
sport  fish.  The  first  links  in 
a food  chain  are  plants.  In 
aquatic  habitats,  these 
plants  may  be  single-celled 
phytoplankton,  algae  or 
larger  submerged  plants. 
Some  small  streams  depend 
on  leaves  falling  from 
nearby  trees  as  an  energy 
source.  All  members  of  the 
community  have  a role  in 
providing  food. 

These  plants  are  then 
eaten  by  smaller  aquatic 
insects  and  other  inverte- 
brates similar  to  the  way 
cattle  may  graze  a field  of 


grass.  These  insect  grazers  are  then  eaten  by  other  insects  and 
larger  fish,  which  are  called  “consumers”  in  the  food  chain. 
Finally,  large  predator  fish  eat  the  smaller  fish  and  insects. 

Shelter,  er  corar 

Fish  need  shelter  from  predators.  They  need  places  to  hide 
from  the  time  they  hatch  to  the  time  they  die  of  old  age.  Fish 
living  in  moving  water  also  need  places  to  rest  from  the  cur- 
rent. The  bottom  ot  a lake,  river  or  stream  often  provides 
important  shelter.  Vegetation,  growing  in  the  water  or  on  its 
shores,  also  provides  important  shelter. 


Brine  discharge  from  an  oil  field  production 
operation  on  Lewis  Run,  McKean  County. 


All  the  components  for  healthy  brook  trout  (or  any  other 
fish’s)  habitat  must  come  together  in  just  the  right  amounts 
for  it  to  survive.  You  can  see  that  if  any  one  of  the  condi- 
tions changes,  the  resident  fish  and  other  members  of  the 
community  will  have  a tough  time  of  it.  If  conditions 
change  too  much,  the  fish  community  may  change.  This 
change  may  not  always  be  for  the  best.  Water  pollution  can 
throw  off  this  delicate  balance. 

Pollution 

Water  that  has  had  the  delicate  balance  upset  is  called 
“impaired.”  In  Pennsylvania,  two  major  kinds  of  pollution 
impair  our  waters:  Agricultural  runoff  and  abandoned  mine 
drainage  (AMD).  These  pollution  sources  put  excess  nutri- 
ents, siltation  and  metals  into  our  waters.  Even  though 
there  are  many  other  pollution  sources,  none  of  the  others 
combined  affects  as  many  stream  miles  or  acres  of  lakes  as 
these  three. 

Agricultural  runoff 

Agricultural  runoff  occurs  when  runoff  from  rain  or 
melting  snow  carries  soil,  pesticides  and  fertilizers  from 
fields  into  nearby  waters.  When  soil  is  carried  into  a stream 
or  river,  it  can  suspend  in  the  water  to  make  it  cloudy,  or  it 
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This  stream  flows  through  an 
unfenced  pasture.  The  stream  has 
no  cover  and  its  stream  banks  are 
eroded  and  unstable.  The  effects  of 
livestock  here  include  increased 
plant  growth,  decreasing  amounts  of 
dissolved  oxygen  (as  manure  breaks 
down),  and  elimination  of  important 
stream-bottom  habitat. 


settles  to  the  bottom  as  silt.  Silt  in  the  water  can  damage 
some  fish’s  gills  and  make  breathing  difficult.  Cloudy 
water  also  absorbs  more  sunlight  than  clear  water.  This 
may  raise  the  water  temperature.  A temperature  that’s  too 
high  can  stress  or  kill  aquatic  organisms.  It  may  also  ac- 
count for  the  reason  why  some  fish  have  left  a community 
where  they  have  lived  for  years. 

Silt  that  settles  to  the  stream  bottom  is  known  as  “sedi- 
ment.” Fish  find  some  of  the  food  they  require  on  stream 
bottoms.  An  increase  in  a waterway’s  amount  of  sedi- 
ment can  kill  invertebrates  by  suffocating  them. 

Sediment  can  also  smother  fish  eggs  and  alter  natural 
repopulation  patterns.  It  can  also  fill  in  the  living  spaces 
and  destroy  habitat. 


A redeveloped  riparian  (stream  bank)  zone  has  plenty  of  cover, 
shading  and  stable  stream  banks. 


Nutrients  like  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  also  enter  our 
waters  from  farms.  Manure  and  other  fertilizers  are  used  to 
increase  crop  production.  When  these  nutrients  reach  our 
streams  and  rivers,  they  have  the  same  effect  on  aquatic 
plants.  Aquatic  plant  and  algae  growth  can  reach  nuisance 
levels.  Decomposing  plants  also  consume  dissolved  oxygen. 
When  less  oxygen  and  warmer  temperatures  are  combined, 
things  change.  Our  brook  trout,  and  mayflies,  caddisflies 
and  stoneflies,  will  move  or  die.  In  their  place  may  be  small- 
mouth  bass,  rock  bass  and  catfish,  which  tolerate  warmer 
water  and  require  less  DO.  The  community  has  been 
changed  by  pollution. 

Livestock  can  also  affect  aquatic  communities.  Stream 
banks  erode  where  livestock  enter  the  water  to  drink  or 
cross  to  reach  other  pastures.  This  increases  the  amount  of 
silt.  Manure  is  also  deposited  directly  into  the  stream.  The 
effects  of  livestock  include  increased  plant  growth,  decreas- 
ing dissolved  oxygen  (as  manure  breaks  down)  and 
eliminating  important  stream  bottom  habitat. 

To  protect  their  crops,  farmers  use  pesticides  to  remove 
pests.  Most  pesticides  are  designed  to  kill  insects  and  are 
poisonous  to  aquatic  life  when  they  enter  a waterway.  In 
high  concentrations  pesticides  can  kill  all  aquatic  life  in  a 
community.  In  low  concentrations  they  can  alter  food 
chains  by  killing  or  injuring  the  most  sensitive  organisms. 

Abandoned  mine  drainage  (AMD) 

AMD  pollutes  almost  half  of  Pennsylvania’s  impaired  wa- 
ters. AMD  is  one  of  our  waterway’s  worst  pollutants.  AMD 
occurs  when  water  enters  abandoned  coal  mines.  Runoff 
from  mine  lands  and  refuse  piles  may  also  form  AMD.  Wa- 
ter  reacts  with  iron  pyrite  in  the  coal  and  surrounding  rocks 
and  forms  acids.  These  acids  are  then  transported  into  our 
waters.  Most  of  the  sources  of  AMD  today  are  long-aban- 
doned mine  sites.  These  mines  were  in  their  heyday  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  or  from  a time  when  regulations  were 
less  strict. 
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The  most  immediate  effect  of  AMD  is  lowering  the 
water’s  pH  level.  When  pH  decreases  below  6.0,  algae  and 
rooted  aquatic  plants  can  die.  The  food  supply  for  aquatic 
organisms  is  reduced.  Healthy  aquatic  communities  are 
then  replaced  by  those  more  acid-tolerant. 

Acidity  can  also  stress  a fish’s  body  function.  Another 
problem  is  gill  damage  and  a decrease  in  sodium  in  the 
fish’s  blood.  Fish  eggs  and  fry  (young  fish)  are  also  affected. 
The  young  born  for  an  entire  year  can  die.  This  leaves  only 
older,  more  resistant  fish  left  in  a community.  Eventually, 
without  the  fry,  the  community  will  be  void  of  fish.  Often, 
however,  the  pH  of  AMD  is  so  low  that  the  entire  commu- 
nity is  wiped  out. 

Metal  toxicity  caused  by  AMD  is  another  common  stream 
killer.  Aluminum,  iron  and  manganese  enter  our  waters 
from  abandoned  mines.  These  metals  are  toxic  to  the  brook 


trout  and  other  aquatic  life.  Small  amounts  of  these  metals 
can  stress  fish  or  even  cause  death,  especially  in  young,  de- 
veloping fish.  Large  amounts  can  settle  on  a stream 
bottom.  This  settling  can  make  the  stream  water  and  bot- 
tom appear  yellow  (iron),  white  (aluminum)  or  black 
(manganese).  The  covering  smothers  the  few  invertebrates 
that  may  be  left.  It  also  eliminates  shelter  important  to 
spawning  and  places  where  aquatic  insects  live. 

fell  oil 

Acid  rain  is  formed  when  moisture  in 
the  clouds  mixes  with  sulfur  or  nitrogen 
in  the  air.  Acid  rain  includes  rain,  sleet 
or  snow  with  a pH  level  that  falls  below  5.6  (normal  rainwa- 
ter). The  sulfur  and  nitrogen  get  into  the  air  by  the  burning 
of  fossil  fuels  such  as  coal  and  gasoline.  The  average  pH  of 
rainfall  in  Pennsylvania  is  4.3.  This  level  is  some  of  the 
most  acidic  rain  in  the  country.  The  effects  of  acid  rain  are 
often  worse  in  the  spring,  following  snowmelts.  Large 
quantities  of  low  pH  snow  melts  and  enters  our  streams. 

The  effects  of  acid  rain  on  stream  and  lake  communities 
are  similar  to  those  of  AMD.  Low  pH  combined  with  dis- 
solved metals  influences  natural  reproduction  as  well  as  day 
to  day  survival.  Acid  rain  is  such  a problem  in  some  Penn- 
sylvania streams,  especially  in  the  spring,  that  the 
Commission  changes  its  trout  stocking  schedules.  These 
streams  are  stocked  only  after  the  “slug”  of  low  pH  snow- 
melt has  moved  through.  The  low  pH  of  spring  snowmelt 
may  also  have  an  effect  on  developing  trout  and  aquatic  in- 
sects, from  eggs  laid  the  previous  year.  Young  developing 
organisms  are  more  sensitive  to  lower  pH  and  even  small 
concentrations  of  metals  than  they  are  as  adults. 
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What  the  Fish  & 

Boat  Commission 
is  Doing 

• Permits  and  Regulations.  The  best  way  to  address  pol- 
lution is  to  prevent  it.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  has  laws  in  place  protecting  water  quality. 
The  PA  DEP  regulates  the  things  industries  release  into 
the  air  or  water.  DEP  also  has  regulations  in  place  protect- 
ing banks  and  channels  in  rivers,  lakes  and  streams. 

Before  any  activity  can  be  done  on  the  shoreline  or  to  the 
stream  or  river  bottom,  a permit  must  be  obtained.  Before 
any  substances  can  be  discharged  into  a stream  or  lake,  a 
permit  must  be  obtained.  The  regulations  contain  stan- 
dards for  many  water  quality  factors.  Among  them  are 
pH,  dissolved  oxygen  and  temperature.  The  discharges 
must  meet  these  standards  or  they  are  not  allowed.  In  ad- 
dition, the  discharges  and  activities  can’t  alter  the  aquatic 
community  that  lives  downstream. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  plays  an  important  role  in 
the  review  of  these  permit  applications  and  compliance 
with  the  permit.  The  Commission  utilizes  its  technical 
expertise  to  ensure  that  fish  communities  are  not  harmed 
by  the  proposed  activities.  Commission  staff  reviews  more 
than  1,500  permit  applications  each  year.  Permits  for  ac- 
tivities that  have  the  potential  to  harm  aquatic 
communities  are  often  recommended  for  denial.  The  per- 
mit applicant  and  DEP  negotiate  to  change  the  activity  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  potential  effect. 


Other  state,  regional  and  local  agencies  may  also  be  in- 
volved in  the  review  of  these  permit  applications.  Local 
conservation  districts  and  water  authorities  also  have  a 
vested  interest  in  protecting  water  quality  and  aquatic  life. 

• Monitoring,  law  enforcement.  Discharges  are  most 
often  required  to  exceed  specific  standards,  based  on  the 
chemicals  discharged  and  the  water  receiving  the  dis- 
charge. Monitoring  is  achieved  through  routine  sampling 
of  elements  such  as  pH,  dissolved  oxygen,  metals  and  other 
chemicals.  The  results  of  these  samples  are  reported  to 
DEP,  and  often  to  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Waters 
receiving  a discharge  are  routinely  surveyed  by  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  or  DEP  biologists  to  assess  water  quality 
above  and  below  the  discharge.  Data  is  also  often  com- 
pared to  that  collected  before  the  discharge  was  approved. 

If  the  quality  of  the  water,  or  composition  of  the  fish 
community,  shows  signs  of  impairment,  the  polluter  may 
be  fined  by  both  DEP  and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
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Just  as  anglers  are  given  a citation  and  a fine  when  violat- 
ing fishing  regulations,  so  are  polluters  fined  for  violating 
those  regulations.  Pollution  fines  are  based  on  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  resource.  Much  of  the  money  collected  in 
fines  is  used  to  stop  the  effects  of  pollution.  The  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  collected  more  than  $300,000  in  fines 
in  1999. 

The  Commission’s  waterways  conservation  officers  play 
important  roles  in  enforcing  water  quality  laws  and  regu- 
lations. They  investigate  pollution  violations,  collect 
evidence  and  often  prosecute  the  cases  in  court.  WCOs 
and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Division  of  Environ- 
mental Services  staff  also  play  an  important  role  in 
reviewing  permit  applications. 

Si  wilt  £ii  I !•? 

First,  Pennsylvanians  are  truly  blessed  with  high-qual- 
ity aquatic  resources,  and  it’s  important  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  abundant  aquatic  resources  of  our 
state.  Often  positive  environmental  qualities  are  over- 
shadowed by  the  gloom  and  doom  of  pollution. 

Currently,  some  one-fifth  of  the  waterways  we  have  stud- 
ied (13  percent  of  the  total)  are  impaired,  but  we  are 
making  significant  progress  in  reversing  hundreds  of 
years  of  abuse  and  neglect. 

Second,  you  can  become  part  of  the  solution.  Evaluate 
your  own  use  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  at  home  in  your 
yard.  If  you  don’t  purchase  a fishing  license,  consider  do- 
ing so.  Fishing  license  dollars  help  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  do  its  job  protecting  Pennsylvania’s  fish  and 
aquatic  life.  The  Fish  & Boat  and  PA  DEP  also  offer  sev- 
eral opportunities  for  people  or  groups  that  want  to 
volunteer  their  time  and  services.  For  more  information, 
visit  our  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us.  O 

To  report  water  pollution  or  disturbances  to 
streams,  lakes  or  watersheds,  contact  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  Regional  Law  Enforcement  office 
for  your  region  or  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  at  1-800-541-2050. 


“The people  have  a right  to  clean  air \ pure  wa- 
ter, and  to  the  preservation  of  the  natural, 
scenic  and  esthetic  values  of  the  environment. 
Pennsylvania’s  public  natural  resources  are  the 
common  property  of  all  the  people,  including 
generations  yet  to  come.  As  trustee  for  these  re- 
sources, the  Commonwealth  shall  conserve  and 
maintain  them  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  ” 
Article  1,  Section  27,  Pennsylvania  Constitution 


PFBC  Regional 
law  Enforcement 


Northwest  Region.  1 1 528  SH 

98,  Meadville,  PA  1 6335;  814-337- 
0444.  Butler,  Clarion,  Crawford, 
Erie,  Forest,  Lawrence,  Mercer, 
Venango  and  Warren  counties. 


Southwest  Region.  236  Lake 
Road,  Somerset,  PA  15501;  814- 
445-8974.  Allegheny,  Armstrong, 
Beaver,  Cambria,  Fayette,  Greene, 
Indiana,  Somerset,  Washington  and 
Westmoreland  counties. 


Northcentral  Region.  450 

Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA 
16823;  814-359-5250.  Cameron, 
Centre,  Clearfield,  Clinton,  Elk, 
Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean, 
Northumberland  (west  ofRt.  147), 
Potter,  Snyder,  Tioga  and  Union 
counties. 


Southcentral  Region.  1704  Pine 
Road,  Newville,  PA  1 7241 ; 71 7-486- 
7087.  Adams,  Bedford,  Blair, 
Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Juniata,  Leba- 
non, Mifflin,  Perry  and  York  counties. 


Northeast  Region.  P.O.  Box  88, 
Main  Road,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  18656; 
570-477-5717.  Bradford,  Carbon, 
Columbia,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne, 
Monroe,  Montour,  Northumberland 
(east  of  Rt.  147),  Pike,  Sullivan,  Sus- 
quehanna, Wayne  and  Wyoming 
counties. 


Southeast  Region.  P.O.  Box  8, 
Brubaker  Valley  Road,  Elm,  PA 
17521;  717-626-0228.  Berks,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lehigh, 
Montgomery,  Northampton,  Phila- 
delphia and  Schuylkill  counties. 


For  answers  to  technical  questions 
about  the  effects  of  pollution  on  fish 
and  aquatic  life: 

Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Division  of  Environmental  Services, 
450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA 
16823;  814-359-5147. 


^our  purchase 
of  fishing  equipment 
and  motor  boat  fuels  supports 
Sport  Fish  Restoration  and 
boating  access  facilities 
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Pennsylvania  is  home  to  some 
great  fishing  opportunities. 

These  opportunities  are  the  result  of 
diverse  resources  and  the  quality  of 
those  resources.  When  the  habitat  is 
great  and  aquatic  communities  are 
healthy,  great  fishing  results. 

Pennsylvania  anglers  pursue  their  sport  avidly.  Each  year, 
anglers  take  21  million  trips,  spending  $1.35  billion.  Penn- 
sylvania anglers  also  pursue  something  else  with  nearly 
equal  intensity:  Making  better  fish  habitat.  There  is  an 
army  of  volunteers,  partnered  with  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission, rolling  up  their  sleeves  to  give  nature  a hand. 

Some  of  these  projects  include  trying  to  reverse  the  effects 
of  hundreds  of  years  of  human  activity.  Others  are  trying  to 
make  what  is  already  good  even  better.  The  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  and  its  partners  are  working  to  make  great 
fishing  opportunities  by  providing  great  habitat.  Habitat 
improvement  projects  focus  on  many  components  of  physi- 
cal habitat.  The  goal  of  all  these  projects  is  to  provide  a 
better  place  for  fish  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  ages  to  live. 

Each  year,  the  Commission  is  involved  in  some  700  habi- 
tat improvement  projects.  Cooperators,  including  other 
state  and  federal  agencies,  angling  groups  and  concerned 
citizens,  invest  10,000  hours  annually  in  improving  aquatic 
habitats.  Volunteers  and  other  parties  also  invest  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  in  materials  and  equipment  build- 
ing and  installing  habitat  improvement  devices.  Add  to  this 
the  millions  of  dollars  the  Commission  has  invested  over 


the  last  10  years  in  habitat  improvement,  and  it's  quite  an 
effect  on  aquatic  resources  and  angling  opportunities.  The 
result  of  these  efforts  is  improved  habitat  for  all  fish  and 
other  aquatic  organisms,  as  well  as  terrestrial  wildlife.  Also 
benefiting  are  those  of  us  who  enjoy  Pennsylvania’s  water 
resources  and  the  organisms  that  call  them  home. 
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Stream  Projects 

There  are  some  80,000  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  in  Penn- 
sylvania. At  one  time,  most  of  our  smaller  streams  were 
surrounded  by  forests.  These  trees  and  other  streamside  veg- 
etation sheltered  the  water  from  the  heat  of  the  summer’s 
sun,  buffered  runoff  from  storms,  and  held  stream  banks  in 
place.  Falling  leaves  provided  a source  of  food  to  drive  ecosys- 
tems on  small  creeks  and  streams.  As  these  forests  were 
harvested  to  supply  wood  and  wood  products  to  our  growing 
country,  the  nearby  aquatic  ecosystems  were  altered.  Today, 
agriculture  and  other  human  activities  have  pushed  right  to 
the  water’s  edge.  We  can  see  the  lasting  effects  of  the  loss  of 
this  streamside  vegetation— commonly  called  riparian  buffers. 

In  a 1999  report  to  the  US  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA),  the  PA  Department  of  Environmental  Protec- 
tion (DEP)  estimated  that  some  2,000  miles  of  rivers  and 
streams  were  degraded  by  erosion  and  sedimentation.  In  ad- 
dition, thousands  of  miles  of  small  streams  without  riparian 
buffers  warm  more  than  those  shaded  by  streamside  trees.  In 
summer,  shaded  streams  can  be  as  much  as  10  degrees  cooler 
than  those  without  shade.  The  loss  of  riparian  buffers  results 
in  temperature  increases,  changes  in  stream  banks  and  chan- 
nels, and  destruction  of  important  spawning  habitat.  Often 
this  causes  decreases  in  natural  reproduction  and  the  loss  of 
important  links  in  food  webs. 

Streams  have  also  been  altered  by  humans  in  other  ways. 
Over  the  years  stream  channels,  beds  and  flows  have  been 
changed  to  accommodate  human  activities.  Often  these 
changes  occurred  in  attempts  to  minimize  seasonal  flooding. 

Instream  habitat 

Moving  water  is  a complex  system.  Its  characteristics  are 
shaped  by  the  surrounding  watershed.  Aquatic  communities 
adapt  to  those  characteristics.  In  designing  habitat  improve- 
ment, careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  hydrology  and 
the  aquatic  community.  Improvement  goals  must  be  clearly 
defined  with  measurable  benefits.  This  requires  specialized 
expertise  in  fish  biology  and  management,  stream  hydrology, 
and  construction  design  and  installation.  In  addition,  there 
is  a system  of  permits  that  must  be  followed.  The  permit  ap- 
plication and  review  system,  in  addition  to  regulations  put  in 
place  by  the  Commission,  prevents  potential  harm.  The  sys- 
tem is  in  place  to  ensure  that  the  project  does  what  it’s 
intended  to  do. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  combines  its  technical  exper- 
tise with  the  helping  hands  of  cooperators  to  construct  devices 
that  improve  instream  habitat.  Most  often  the  projects  are 
aimed  at  making  things  better  for  trout  and  other  coldwater 
fishes.  Habitat  improvement  projects  focus  on  installation  of 
devices  that  keep  stream  bottoms  free  of  silt  and  sediment, 
creating  meandering  pools  and  eddies.  Installing  these  de- 
vices results  in  improved  spawning  habitat  and  nursery  waters, 
which  increase  the  success  of  natural  reproduction.  Other 
devices  are  installed  to  provide  shelter  from  predators,  giving 
fish  the  opportunity  to  grow  larger.  Some  projects  are  aimed 
at  improving  overall  water  quality.  They  provide  a better  place 
for  fish  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  ages  to  live. 


Commission  Stream  Habitat 
Improvement  Partners 

Trout  Unlimited:  www.patrout.org 

PA  DEP:  www.dep.state.pa.us 

County  Conservation  Districts:  www.pacd.org 

PA  DCNR:  www.dcnr.state.pa.us 

US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  www.penn.fws.gov 

FishAmerica  Foundation:  www.asafishing.org 


Stream  bank  restoration 

and  stabilization 


Restoration  of  streamside  vegetation  can  also  be  complex 
and  technical.  However,  with  the  proper  guidance,  these 
projects  are  easily  undertaken  by  volunteer  groups.  These 
projects  include  planting  trees  and  other  vegetation,  and  pro- 
viding protection  and  maintenance  to  young  developing  trees. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  not  alone  in 
recognizing  the  value  of  restoring  stream  banks  and  neighbor- 
ing lands.  Each  year,  DEP  provides  guidance  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  fund  projects  aimed  at  reducing 
stream  bank  erosion  and  sedimentation.  In  1996,  DEP  em- 
barked on  a public  campaign  to  restore  streamside  vegetation, 
or  riparian  buffers,  through  its  Stream  Releaf  program. 
Through  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service’s  Partners  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife  program,  more  than  100  miles  of  riparian  corri- 
dors have  been  restored  since  1989. 

For  More  Information 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

Adopt-a-Stream  Program 

450  Robinson  Lane 

Bellefonte,  PA  16823 

www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Dam  Removal 

In  the  two  centuries  af- 
ter William  Penn’s  arrival, 
the  Commonwealth's 
abundant  water  resources 
were  harnessed  to  support 
the  growing  country. 

Dams  were  built  to  pro- 
vide water  to  power  mills, 
generate  electricity  or  sup- 
port the  canal  system. 

Dams  slow  moving  wa- 
ter. Slower  water  causes 
sediments  to  settle  out, 
covering  rocky  bottoms 
with  silt,  sand  and  other 
sediments.  Damming  can 
also  cause  water  tempera- 
ture to  rise  and  may  result 
in  other  changes  to  water 
quality.  These  changes 
cause  these  waters  to  be- 
come more  like  lakes.  The 
change  completely  alters 
the  aquatic  community. 

In  addition,  dams  block 
the  seasonal  movement  of 
resident  and  migratory 
fishes.  Impassable  dams 
keep  migrating  fish  from 
reaching  suitable  up- 
stream spawning  habitats. 

This  may  cause  a decrease 
in  the  population  or  the 
population’s  total  demise. 

The  shad  and  herring  mi- 
gration was  stopped  by  construction  of  some  of  these  dams 
hundreds  of  years  ago  on  Susquehanna  River  and  Delaware 
River  tributaries.  Dams  may  also  block  the  seasonal  move- 
ments of  fish  such  as  trout,  smallmouth  bass,  walleyes, 
sauger  and  paddlefish. 

Many  dams  constructed  hundreds  of  years  ago  no  longer 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  Many  are  in 
disrepair  or  have  been  abandoned.  Some  are  even  safety  haz- 
ards. The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  in 
cooperation  with  several  partners,  is  working  to  remove 
these  dams.  Since  1995,  more  than  50  dams  have  been  re- 
moved in  Pennsylvania. 

But  it  doesn’t  end  there.  Dozens  more  need  to  be  re- 
moved. While  support  of  dam  removal  is  increasing, 
gaining  public  acceptance  for  removal  can  be  challenging. 
However,  more  and  more  people  are  recognizing  the  benefits 
of  restoring  a habitat  to  its  free-flowing  state. 

Flowing  freely 

The  signs  of  restoration  are  visible  almost  immediately 
after  the  removal  of  a dam.  The  stream  bottom  begins  to  be 


Dam  Removal  Partners 

DEP,  Division  of  Dam  Safety:  www.dep.state.pa.us 
American  Rivers:  www.amrivers.org 
EPA’s  Chesapeake  Bay  Program: 
www.chesapeakebay.net 
Trout  Unlimited:  www.tu.org 
Many  Local  Municipalities 
Many  local  conservation  groups 
Dam  owners 

scoured  free  of  years  of  sediments.  Later,  the  stream  will 
take  on  its  original  channel  as  water  recedes,  or  it  will  follow 
a new  path.  By  the  end  of  the  next  growing  season,  stream- 
side  vegetation  will  return.  Stream  and  river  fishes  will 
move  back  in  as  habitat  recovers.  In  just  a few  years,  the 
habitat  recovers  and  only  the  memory  of  the  dam  remains. 

For  more  information  on  dam  removals  in  Pennsylvania, 
contact:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Division  of 
Research,  1225  Shiloh  Road,  State  College,  PA  16801, 814- 
353-2225;  or  the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection, 
Division  of  Dam  Safety,  at  717-787-8568. 
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Lakes 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  3,956  lakes,  reser- 
voirs and  ponds  covering  161,445  acres 
accessible  to  the  public.  These  lakes  provide 
wonderful  opportunities  to  fish  and  boat,  and 
are  home  to  a wide  variety  of  birds,  mammals, 
fish,  reptiles  and  amphibians.  Even  though 
there  are  few  naturally  occurring  lakes  in  Penn- 
sylvania, most  have  been  created  by  humans. 

There  was  a boom  in  lake  construction  from  the 
1950s  through  the  1970s.  Because  of  the  age  of 
some  of  these  lakes  and  impoundments,  natu- 
rally available  cover  and  habitat  are  limited. 

Some  were  even  scoured  of  natural  cover  when 
constructed.  This  results  in  limited  places  for 
fish  to  hide.  The  lake  is  more  like  a bowl  of  wa- 
ter than  a place  where  fish  can  grow  and  survive. 

Lake  habitat  improvement 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  its  partners 
work  to  install  devices  that  provide  places  for 
young  fish  and  prey  fish  to  hide.  Shelter  from  predation 
allows  greater  recruitment,  giving  small  fish  a chance  to 
grow  larger  before  they  can  be  eaten  by  predators.  There  are 
several  different  habitat  device  designs,  each  dependent  on 
conditions  of  the  lake  and  the  fish  community  present.  De- 
vices are  installed  to  improve  the  lake  bottom,  duplicating 
the  cover  provided  by  submerged  vegetation.  Gravel,  broken 
concrete,  blocks  and  pipe  are  also  installed  on  the  bottom 
and  along  the  shoreline,  providing  spawning  and  nursery 
sites.  Another  means  currently  used  to  improve  lake  habitat 
is  to  stabilize  the  banks  of  streams  that  provide  water  to  the 
impoundment.  This  results  in  a reduction  of  siltation  on 
the  lake  bottom,  and  improved  water  quality  in  the  lake. 

Permits  are  required  for  lake  habitat  devices.  Technical 
evaluation  of  the  aquatic  community  and  conditions  in  the 
watershed  must  also  be  considered.  The  Commission  com- 
bines its  technical  expertise  in  these  areas  with  the  helping 
hands  of  its  partners  to  build  and  install  habitat  improve- 
ment devices. 

For  more  information  on  the  Commission’s  lake  habitat 
improvement  efforts,  contact:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Adopt-a-Fake  program  at  450  Robinson  Fane,  Bellefonte,  PA 
16823;  814-359-5185;  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


Commission  Partners 

for  Lake  Habitat  Improvement 

DCNR,  Bureau  of  State  Parks 
US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
PA  Bass  Federation 

PA  DEP,  Bureau  of  Watershed  Conservation 
PA  Association  of  Conservation  Districts  members 
FishAmerica  Foundation 


Everyone’s  responsibility 

Good  fishing  is  everyone’s  responsibility.  The 
Commission’s  habitat  improvement  programs  cur- 
rently have  a waiting  list.  But  the  Commission  works 
hard  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  guidance  even 
for  those  project  participants  unable  to  provide  hands- 
on  support  in  installation.  If  you  or  your  group  can’t 
organize  a project,  perhaps  you  could  volunteer  time 
with  those  with  projects  already  underway.  Do  your 
part  at  home  and  on  the  water  by  using  water  re- 
sources wisely. 

Remember  that  each  time  you  buy  fishing  tackle, 
motorboat  fuel  and  boating  accessories  you  are  sup- 
porting the  Commission’s  habitat  improvement 
efforts.  Excise  taxes  placed  on  these  products  enter 
into  the  Sport  Fish  Restoration  Trust  Fund.  The  US 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  then  allocates  these  funds  to 
states  for  fisheries  and  boat  access  projects.  Annually 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  receives 
more  than  $5  million  from  this  fund.O 
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Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

This  161-page,  full-color  book  lists  Pennsylvania’s  salamanders, 
frogs,  toads,  turtles,  lizards  and  snakes.  Each  animal’s  account 
includes  details  on  general  characteristics,  identification,  range, 
habitat,  reproduction  and  food.  Range  maps  and  full-color 
illustrations  and  photographs  help  anyone  identify  each  species. 


Endangered  and  Threatened  Species  of  Pennsylvania 

This  book  is  80  full-color  pages  and  includes  details  on  Pennsylvania’s 
endangered  and  threatened  invertebrates,  birds  and  mammals,  fish,  reptiles, 
amphibians  and  plants.  The  book  was  produced  as  a cooperative  effort 

among  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Game  Commission,  DCNR 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund. 
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Pennsylvania  Fishes 

This  new  170-page  full-color  book  contains  detailed  information  on  140 
fishes  found  in  Pennsylvania.  Each  species  account  includes  an  overview  and 
sections  on  identification,  habitat  and  life  history.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated  and  indexed,  and  it  includes  a list  of  species  by  watershed.  A list 
of  resources,  illustrated  glossary  and  reference  section  help  students,  anglers 
and  those  just  interested  in  learning  more  about  Pennsylvania  fishes. 


PFBC  Fishing  & Boating  Map 

The  full-color  folded  map  measures  37  inches  x 22  }/a  inches  flat. 

With  the  official  Transportation  Map,  the  map  marks  the  locations  of  more 
than  900  fishing  and  boating  accesses,  lake  and  impoundment  special- 
regulation  areas,  flowing  water  special-regulation  areas,  fish  culture  stations, 
universally  accessible  areas,  Commission  offices  and  pumpout  stations. 


Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

This  96-page  book,  lists  by  county  the  locations  of  Pennsylvania’s 
public  accesses  with  information  on  each  access’s  services.  Also  listed 
are  brief  driving  directions  to  each  access.  The  book  also  lists 
Pennsylvania  public  fishing  waters  by  county,  including  miles  for 
flowing  waters  and  acreage  for  impoundments  and  lakes,  species 
available  and  nearest  towns. 


■■■ 


Commemorative  Patches 

Commission  commemorative  patches  are  limited 
edition  items.  Nongame  species  patches  help  raise 
awareness  of  Pennsylvania’s  nongame  and 
endangered  fish,  reptiles  and  amphibians. 


Limited 

Editions! 


tColdwater 

GAME  FISHES  of  PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  & BOAT 
* COMMISSION 


SPOTTED  SALAMANDER 


FORME  FI  SHE? 
of  Pennsylvania 


& TURTLES  of  PEIHSTLVAIU 


Wall  Charts 

Each  of  the 
Commission’s  10  wall 
charts  is  printed  in  full 
color  and  measures  17 
inches  by  22  inches.  Wall 
charts  are  printed  on 
quality  paper  and  are 
suitable  for  framing. 
Shipped  rolled  in  tubes, 
not  folded. 


NORTHERN 
LEOPARD  FROG 


(Sulnmhe  Tfoilcuj! 


rf>e  a JUmi  her! 


PFBC  Ball  Cap 

A Commission  ball  cap  is  available  in 
tan  and  blue.  The  pattern  stands  out  with 
the  Commission  "keystone"  logo.  The  cap 
is  one-size-fits-all,  and  is  made  in  U.S.A. 


with  soy-based  inks 


Pennsylvania  • League  • of  • Angling  • Youth 


Hey  Kids!  Join  NOW! 

PLAY  is  an  educational  program  to  help  you 
learn  about  fish,  fishing,  conservation,  safety,  and 
the  waters  of  Pennsylvania.  You’ll  receive  a jacket 
patch,  quarterly  newsletter,  “whistle  for  safety,” 
special  publications  and  other  items  to  help  you  be 
a better  angler. 

A one-year  PLAY 
membership  is  $3.00. 

Checks  or  money  orders 
only  please,  made  out 
to:  Pennsylvania  Fish 
and  Boat  Commission. 


The  Keystone  State  s Official  Fishing  and  Boating  Magazine 

Each  issue  of  PA&B  is 
a big  64  pages.  Inside 
you'll  find  important, 
firsthand  conservation 
information.  Look  for 
special  items  like  the 
annual  Inseason  Trout 
Stocking  Schedule  and 
the  seasons,  sizes  and 
creel  limits  poster.  You'll  also  get  detailed  fishing 
and  boating  articles,  and  news  and  stories  on  every 
aspect  of  the  Commission. 


Subscribe  for  3 years 
Qet  this  FREE  PATCH! 

Subscribe,  renew  or  extend  your  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater  subscription  for  3 years,  and  we’ll 
send  you  this  “Northern 
Copperhead”  patch  for 
FREE  (a  $5  value).  Patch 
is  available  only  with  3- 
year  subscription.  Offer 
subject  to  expire  without 
notice  or  when  patch  supply 
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WCO  Diary 


by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


January  and  February  are  traditionally 
considered  to  be  the  slow  time  of  the  year 
for  a waterways  conservation  officer.  I’m 
eager  to  find  out  where  that  perception 
began.  Here  in  northern  Wayne  County, 
when  it  starts  to  get  cold,  the  priorities 
just  shift. 

With  Y2K  fresh  in  the  air,  Deputy 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
(DWCO)  Larry  Neal  and  I decided  to 
bring  in  the  New  Year  with  a patrol  of 
the  isolated  regions  of  northern  Wayne 
County.  We  posted  signs  informing 
anglers  and  boaters  of  the  changes  that 
went  into  effect  at  midnight.  While  we 
were  on  patrol,  we  discussed  the  new  laws 
and  regulations,  as  well  as  our  personal 
New  Year’s  resolutions.  One  of  mine 
seemed  to  repeat  itself  over  the  past  few 
years.  It  was  a promise  to  myself  to  fish 
more  during  the  new  year. 

The  First  trout  stocking  came  early  this 
year.  DWCO  John  Osborne  and  I found 
ourselves  clearing  away  some  ice  on  the 
shoreline  of  Upper  Woods  Pond  to  reach 
the  lake.  The  newspaper  reporter  showed 
up,  took  some  pictures  and  wrote  a ter- 
rific article.  Stocking  these  fish  gave  me 
more  of  a desire  to  go  trout  fishing. 

Unseasonably  warm  weather  allowed 
for  a number  of  fishing  trips  to  a vari- 
ety of  streams  with  WCO  John  Cummings 
and  my  regular  trout  fishing  partner, 
Dave  Verdetto.  These  fishing  trips  were 
well  worth  it.  We  landed  trout  on  just 
about  every  fly  we  threw  at  them. 

The  frigid  temperatures  finally  ar- 
rived. Ice  covered  all  of  our  lakes  and 
streams.  Ice  fishing;  came  into  full  swine. 
It  seemed  that  a large  portion  of  the 
anglers  failed  to  read  the  new  summary 
book.  On  one  weekend,  I decided  to  ap- 
proach all  the  ice  fishermen  I 
encountered  and  see  if  they  were  aware 
of  the  new  rules.  This  sounded  like  a 
good  idea  at  first,  but  12  inches  of  ice, 
six  inches  of  slush,  and  another  1 5 inches 
of  snow  made  for  a long  weekend.  I 
spoke  with  at  least  150  ice  fishermen. 
Most  were  aware  of  the  new  laws,  and 
they  complied.  Some  weren’t  aware. 


Nevertheless,  I then  did  something  I 
thought  I would  never  do.  I took  up  ice 
fishing.  The  first  few  trips  were  slow.  I 
did  manage  to  land  a largemouth  bass 
of  more  than  20  inches  and  better  than 
four  pounds.  It  certainly  isn’t  the  same 
as  fly  fishing  for  wild  trout,  but  I’ll  prob- 
ably give  it  a try  again  next  year. 

It’s  now  the  middle  ofjanuary.  I had 
a preliminary  hearing  for  a man  operating 
heavy  equipment  in  a stream.  The  charges 
were  bound  over  for  trial.  This  would  not 
be  the  only  court  appearance.  The  low 
point  of  my  career  came  as  I attended  the 
trial  of  a man  accused  of  shooting  at  a 
fellow  warden  (and  a friend).  This  would 
prove  to  be  quite  a learning  experience. 
The  defendant  was  found  not  guilty  of 


any  of  the  criminal  charges,  but  guilty  of 
two  low-level  summary  offenses.  This  w as 
a disappointing  eye-opener. 

Every  few  years  a statewide  meeting  of 
WCOs  is  held  in  Altoona  for  a few  days. 
The  information  at  this  meeting  is  impor- 
tant, but  so  also  is  the  reunion  of  fellow 
classmates,  former  neighboring  officers 
and  field  training  officers  of  the  past. 

While  sitting  home  on  vacation,  1 re- 
ceived a telephone  call  from  DWCO  Larry 
Neal  concerning  DWCO  Dunsinger  and 
Neal’s  encountering  a man  with  illegal 
drugs  in  his  possession  on  one  of  our  most 
popular  Commission  lakes.  The  proper 
actions  were  taken  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  in 
Honesdale  the  individual  was  successfully 
prosecuted.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania 
surely  do  not  need  to  encounter  drug  ac- 
tivity while  enjoying  the  waters  of  northern 
Wayne  County.  Good  job,  guys! 

It’s  now  February— still  the  “slow”  time 
of  the  year,  right?  I attended  a hearing  as 
a witness  for  my  Game  Commission  coun- 
terpart WCO  Frank  Dooley.  The  defendant 
was  found  guilty  of  shooting  a buck  over 
bait  on  the  opening  day  of  the  antlered  deer 
season.  In  another  hearing,  a man  was 
found  guilty  of  not  properly  attending  his 
tip-ups. 

On  a Saturday  afternoon  I received  a 
complaint  letter  from  a person  who  was 
previously  found  guilty  in  front  of  the 
magistrate.  This  was  frustrating.  We  now- 
had  to  commit  more  time  to  a closed  case. 
However,  on  this  same  day  I received  the 
preseason  trout  stocking  list.  Shortly 
thereafter  I received  the  inseason  list.  These 
lists  u'ere  reviewed,  a few-  changes  were  re- 
quested, and  the  trout  stocking  schedule 
was  finalized. 

The  total  tally  was  14  summary  cases 
closed,  three  criminal  cases  closed,  two 
warrants  served,  dozens  of  warnings  given, 
four  days  in  court,  four  days  ol  training, 
and  several  wild  trout  and  bass  caught 
not  bad  for  the  “slow”  time  of  the  year. 
Now'  we’re  on  to  March,  and  the  trout 
stocking  begins. 0 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 

In  an  average  year,  fellow 
fly  fishers  give  me  dozens  of 
flies  that  they’ve  tied  and 


ask  me  to  try  them.  Many 
of  these  flies  are  unique-a 
different  body  material  or 
an  unusual  wing  or  tail.  I 
remember  one  tier  even  gave 
me  a Slate  Drake  pattern 
that  included  recycled 
recording  tape  for  the  body. 


Dressing:  Vernille-Bodied 
Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun 

Hook:  S ize  1 8 or  20  fine  dry  fly  hook. 

Thread:  Dark  olive. 

Wing:  White  poly  yarn  or  white  calf 

body  hair. 

Body:  Very  fine  olive  vernille. 

Hackle:  Dark-gray  hackle. 


photo-Charles  R.  Meek 

I place  most  of  these  patterns  in  one  of  my  seldom-used  fly  boxes.  I 
place  a very  few  that  look  good  to  me  in  my  vest  and  try  to  test  them.  One 
of  those  given  to  me  a few  years  ago  was  a Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun- 
with  a twist.  The  fly  had  no  tail  and  a body  of  fine  olive  vernille  (a  type  of 
fine  chenille).  It  looked  intriguing  and  lifelike,  and  I decided  to  test  the 
pattern. 

A year  after  I received  that  pattern,  Brian  Williams  and  I fished  a small 
non-descript  stream  when  a hatch  of  little  blue-winged  olives  appeared. 
Snow  squalls  laid  a light  dusting  near  the  stream.  For  April  it  was  down- 
right cold.  As  we  fished,  we  noticed  some  trout  rising  to  some  insects  on 
the  surface.  Because  of  this  cold  weather,  these  insects  were  unable  to 
take  flight. 

Both  Brian  and  I tore  off  the  Woolly  Buggers  we  were  using  and  tied  on 
smaller  dry  flies  to  match  the  hatch.  One  probletn-I  had  only  one  regular 
Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  in  my  fly  box.  I tied  the  regular  pattern  on  my 
tippet  and  handed  Brian  the  Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  with  a vernille  body. 
The  pattern  was  a parachute  type  with  a fine-olive  vernille  body  and  no 
tail.  Brian  tied  on  the  pattern  and  began  casting  in  the  direction  of  more 
than  a dozen  rising  trout. 

First  cast-Brian  missed  a trout.  Second  cast-he  missed  another  trout. 
Third  cast-he  finally  hooked  a rainbow  trout.  Fourth  cast-Brian  caught 
another  trout.  On  the  first  10  casts,  Brian  had  10  strikes-yes,  10  for  10. 
The  only  problem  we  had  that  morning  was  that  we  had  only  one  of  those 
patterns  with  us.  In  the  meantime,  while  Brian  had  all  that  action,  I 
caught  only  a few  trout  on  my  Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  pattern.  Almost 
every  time  I’ve  seen  Brian  since  that  episode,  he  looks  at  me  and  says  “10 
for  10,”  and  shakes  his  head  in  disbelief. 

The  little  blue-winged  olive  (Baetis  species)  is  common  across  the  United 
States  and  is  found  on  many  Pennsylvania  waters.  In  mid-April,  Little  Pine 
Creek  in  northcentral  Pennsylvania  holds  hatches  of  quill  gordons, 
hendricksons,  blue  quills  and  little  blue-winged  olives.  That  vernille-bod- 
ied  pattern  worked  well  there.  It  also  caught  trout  during  hatches  it  copied 
on  the  Little  Lehigh  and  Little  Bushkill,  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
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. Tie  in  olive  tying  thread. 
Cover  the  entire  hook  shank 
completely  with  the  tying 
thread. 


. Take  a piece  of  white  poly 
yarn  or  white  calf  body  hair 
and  tie  it  in  as  the  post. 
Make  several  tarns  in  front 
of  the  wing  and  then  a few 
around  the  wing  at  the 
base.  Wind  the  thread 
photos-chjrU’.-  k \k-ck  back  to  the  hook  bend. 


. Take  a two-inch  piece 
of  olive  vernille  and 
place  it  on  top  of  the 
shank.  Make  about 
five  turns  of  the  thread 
around  the  vernille 
starting  at  the  bend 
and  work  up  to  just 
behind  the  wing. 


. Tie  in  a two-inch  piece  of  tying  thread  with  the  post  and 
make  it  stand  up  (this  is  optional).  Place  a dun  hackle 
with  the  shiny  side  up  and  tie  it  in  just  behind  the  wing. 


Where  else  can  you  match  hatches  with  this  pattern?  Try  Falling  Spring 
in  southcentral  Pennsylvania.  Falling  Spring  Branch  has  at  least  three  good 
hatches-the  trico,  sulphur  and  the  little  blue-winged  olive.  In  the  East,  the 
Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  caught  trout  during  hatches  on  the  Delaware 
River.  Some  of  our  great  streams  host  great  little  blue-winged  olives.  Try 
this  pattern  on  the  Yellow  Breeches,  Penns  Creek,  Big  Fishing  Creek,  Little 
Juniata  River,  Big  Pine  Creek,  Little  Pine  Creek  and  Oswayo  Creek. 

Look  for  hatches  on  many  of  your  favorite  streams  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
This  small  mayfly  appears  most  often  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially important  on  cold,  overcast  days.  I’ve  seen  the  hatch  and  trout  rising 
to  it  as  early  as  late  L ebruary  and  as  late  as  early  November. 

Since  that  first  episode  with  the  vernille-bodied  pattern,  I have  used  the 
dry  fly  almost  exclusively  when  I hit  a hatch  of  little  blue-winged  olives.  I’ve 
also  used  the  same  tying  method  for  the  Sulphur  and  Blue  Quill,  and  these 
patterns  have  also  worked  well.  I tie  Sulphur  patterns  in  sizes  16  and  18 
with  pale  yellow-orange  vernille  and  the  Blue  Quill  in  size  18.  The  smaller 
the  pattern,  the  better  the  dry  fly  floats.  Don’t  tie  patterns  any  larger  than  a 
size  16-the  vernille  tends  to  make  larger  patterns  sink  quickly. 

I have  difficult)’  following  the  drift  of  Little  Blue- Winged  Olives,  Slate 
Drakes,  the  Adams  and  other  dark-colored  patterns.  That’s  why  I use  a 
white  poly  wing  on  the  Little  Blue-Winged  Olive.  With  its  white  wings,  even 
in  a small  pattern,  the  dry  fly  is  much  easier  to  follow. 

Note  in  the  photographs  that  when  I tie  parachute-type  patterns  I include 
a piece  of  tying  thread  in  the  post  (or  wing).  When  I finish  wrapping  the 
hackle  around  the  post,  I bring  that  piece  of  thread  down  over  the  wound 
hackle  and  tie  it  off  at  the  eye.  That  piece  of  thread,  tied  in  that  manner, 
prevents  the  hackle  from  climbing  up  over  the  wing-one  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  tying  parachute  patterns. 

Try  this  method  of  tying  some  of  your  smaller  flies.  You’ll  find  it  easy  to 
tie  and  a very  effective  pattern  to  use.  Next  time  you  hit  a hatch  of  little 
blue-winged  olives,  try  this  pattern.  You  could  go  10  for  10. 0 


Wind  the  tying  thread  to  the  eye  and  wrap 
the  hackle  five  or  six  times  around  the  base  of 
the  wing.  Pull  the  piece  of  thread  at  the  post 
( wing)  and  bring  it  forward.  Tie  off  the  thread 
in  front  of  the  post. 


• Cut  off  the  tip  of  the  hackle  and  whip  finish. 
Cut  the  rear  end  of  the  body  and  round  it  off 
with  a match  or  lighter.  Be  careful  to  keep  the 
match  far  enough  from  the  body  or  it  will  go  up 
in  flames. 
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It's  Nice,  Fishing  Through  the  Ice 


Are  you  sitting  around  complaining  about 
the  cold  weather?  Are  you  waiting  for  another 
snow  day?  Are  you  wishing  it  was  warm  so 
you  could  go  fishing?  No  matter — Ask  your 
parents  to  take  you  ice  fishing.  Fishing  through 
the  ice  can  be  great  fun. 

Your  favorite  fish  are  usually  schooled  in 
winter's  cold  water.  This  means  if  you  can  find 
where  they  are,  you  could  catch  a whole  mess 
of  them.  Ice  fishing  can  also  be  more  "laid 
back"  than  other  types  of  fishing.  Anglers  often 
sit  together  in  groups,  hanging  out,  waiting 
for  a bite  or  waiting  for  a tip-up  flag  to  rise. 

Ice  fishing  is  not  only  a great  time  to  be 
with  family  and  friends.  It's  also  a good  chance 
to  make  new  friends. 

If  you  don't  have  ice  fishing  gear,  don't  worry. 
You  can  use  fishing  equipment  you  likely  already 
have.  That  stuff  when  combined  with  a few 
items  from  your  kitchen  and  tool  shed  are  all 
you  need.  The  only  thing  you  need  is  ice! 

Depending  on  where  you  live  (and  our  finicky 
winter  weather!)  could  fish  same  places 


pboto-PFBC  file  photo 

There  are  a few  keys  to  having  a good 
day  on  the  ice.  They  are: 

✓ Stay  safe. 

✓ Stay  warm. 

✓ Enjoy  being  outside,  even  if  it 
means  catching  lots  of  fish  or  none! 


This  issue  of  the  PLAY  newsletter  includes  important  information  to  help  you 
be  safe  on  the  ice.  It  also  includes  basic  information  on  equipment  and  techniques 
to  help  you  and  your  family  and  friends  have  a fun  time  on  the  ice. 
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Is  the  Ice  Safe? 


✓ Ice  may  not  be  the  same  thickness  all  over. 

✓ Stay  away  from  "stickups"  like  brush,  logs,  plants  or  docks. 

✓ Stay  away  from  multiple  pressure  cracks. 

✓ Spread  out  because  crowds  can  add  too  much  weight  in  the  same  area. 

✓ Be  extra  careful  on  rivers  and  streams.  The  ice  may  look  thicker  than  it  really  is, 
because  moving  water  wears  ice  from  underneath. 

✓ Make  sure  you  study  the  ice  safety  chart  so  you  know  when  it's  safe  to  go  on  the  ice. 
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ICE  THICKNESS  SUPPORT 
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What's  at  the  End  of  Your  Line? 


Tip-ups 

A tip-up  is  a nifty  little  ice  fishing  tool  that  does  it  all.  The  tip-up 
keeps  live  bait  like  minnows  at  one  depth,  signals  when  the  bait  is  taken, 
and  holds  the  line.  Tip-ups  are  perfect  for  setting  baits  at  different  depths 
in  open  water.  They  are  also  ideal  for  setting  baits  near  the  bottom  across 
dropoffs  or  other  changes  in  bottom  structure.  Tip-ups  are  rigged  with 
Dacron®  line  or  special  ice  fishing  line.  Don't  rig  them  with  just  monofilament 
line.  Tied  to  the  end  of  the  Dacron  is  a swivel.  Attach  a monofilament 
leader  to  the  swivel,  and  tie  a hook  to  the  other  end.  Place  enough  splitshot 
on  the  line  to  keep  the  bait  at  the  depth  you  want.  Bait  up  with  a minnow 
and  wait!  As  the  fish  takes  the  bait,  it  pulls  line,  which  trips  the  flag. 
Pull  the  line  gently  until  you  feel  the  fish,  then  tug  to  set  the  hook.  You 
must  pull  the  fish  in  with  your  hands. 

Jigging 

Few,  if  any,  ice  anglers  rely  only  on  tip-ups  to  put 
fish  in  the  skillet.  Using  either  a special  ice  fishing 
rod  (short,  designed  just  for  ice  fishing),  a small  ultralight 
rod,  or  other  homemade  contraption,  anglers  jig  a lure 
up  and  down  through  the  hole.  This  method  puts  a 
moving  lure  right  in  front  of  the  fish.  Jigging  also 
gets  the  attention  of  other  nearby  fish.  Tipping  these 
lures  with  live  bait  or  cut  bait  makes  a deadly  one- 
two  punch. 

Jigs 


graphics-Ted  Walke 


The  same  small  (Yie-ounce  or  less)  leadhead 
jigs  used  for  catching  panfish  at  other  times  of  the 
year  may  work  through  the  ice.  Bluegills  and  other 
panfish  eat  a lot  of  tiny  insects  and  plankton.  These 
jigs,  and  smaller  special  ice  flies,  imitate  these  food 
items.  These  baits  are  ideal  once  you  have  located 
a school  of  fish. 


Flash  baits 

These  baits  flash  and  flutter  around  as  they  are 
jigged.  Their  flash  draws  the  attention  of  fish.  Flash 
baits  are  good  for  the  larger  fish-eating  predators, 
like  bass,  walleyes  and  pike!  Trout  stocked  by  the 
Commission  just  for  you  to  catch  this  winter  will 
also  take  flash  baits. 


Swimming  lures 

These  lures  are  designed  to  swim  or  spin  in  circles 
as  they  are  jigged.  Their  action  attracts  fish.  Some 
may  be  tipped  with  bait. 


Minnows  can  be  deadly  when  fished  on  tip-ups. 
Bass,  yellow  perch  and  trout  can  be  caught  this 
way.  Larger  crappies  also  take  very  small  minnows 
fished  under  tip-ups.  Minnows  can  also  be  used 
on  jigs  and  some  flash  baits  and  swimming  lures. 

Nightcrawlers  might  catch  bullheads  or  catfish 
when  fished  on  a tip-up.  Largemouth  bass  might 
also  take  a worm.  Smaller  pieces  might  catch  panfish, 
but  you  will  lose  more  fish  than  you  catch. 

Waxworms  and  mealworms 
are  great  baits  when  jigging 
for  panfish.  Tip  a jig  with  a 
couple  of  these  larvae  and 
watch  out! 


Stream  mouth 

Water  entering  a lake  through  a stream  may 
be  a little  warmer— enough  to  attract  fish.  Be  extra 
careful  when  fishing  these  areas  because  the  ice 
thickness  may  not  be  safe! 

Cover 

Submerged  trees,  brush  piles  and  weed  beds  are 
great  places  to  fish.  The  cover  gives  panfish  a place 
to  hide  and  a place  to  find  food.  Bass  and  other 
predators  can  also  be  found  here,  especially  along 
the  edges. 

Keep  moving 
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Cut  bait 

Some  ice  anglers  use  small  pieces  of  meat  from 
minnows  or  suckers.  A strip  of  belly  meat  or  a filet 
makes  a nice  addition  to  a flash  bait.  The  cut  bait 
has  enough  smell  and  taste  to  keep  the  fish  from 
rejecting  your  lure. 

Depthfinder 

You  can  buy  a fancy  electronic  gizmo  to  help 
you  find  the  depth.  Or  you  can  attach  a sinker  to 
the  line  and  lower  it  until  it  reaches  the  bottom 
(the  line  goes  limp).  Mark  the  line  where  it  enters 
the  water. 


ITS  THE  LAW 

You  are  permitted  a maximum  of 
five  tip-ups,  or  any  combination  of  five 
tip-ups  and  rods.  No  more  than  two 
rods  may  be  fished  at  a time. 


Try  fishing  a spot  for  a few 
minutes  at  different  depths.  Be 
patient.  But  don't  be  afraid 
to  move  around.  Moving 
to  a different  spot 
may  make  all  the 
difference! 
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The  first  step  in  ice  fishing 
is  figuring  out  where  on  the 
lake  or  pond  to  fish.  Dropoffs, 
submerged  cover  and  structure 
are  good  places  to  start. 
Knowing  where  these  places 
are  under  the  cover  of  snow 
and  ice  might  be  a little  hard. 
You  might  try  fishing  a lake 
or  pond  you  already  know. 
Another  way  to  find  a spot  to 
fish  is  to  look  for  other 
anglers.  Once  at  your  hotspot, 
the  next  step  is  to  cut  through 
the  ice. 


Cutting  Through  the  Ice 


photo-  Mike  Bleech 


Tool  shed 

There  are  several  tools  in  your 
tool  shed  that  can  help  you  cut 
through  the  ice.  An  ax  or 
hatchet  could  be  used  to  cut 
through  thin  ice  (at  least  4 
inches  thick,  though).  This 
requires  some  skill  and  should 
be  done  by  a grownup.  A square 
hole  can  be  chopped  in  a few 
minutes.  Digging  bars  or  post 
hole  diggers  can  also  work. 
Digging  bars  are  like  large  chisels. 
You  chip  away  at  the  ice  using 
the  bar.  Be  sure  to  tie  a rope 
to  the  digging  bar!  Anglers  have 
lost  digging  bars  just  as  they 
broke  through  the  ice. 


Augers 

You  might  want  to  buy  an 
auger.  Augers  are  like  large  drills. 
Augers  have  sharp  cutting  edges 
and  a drill  bitlike  blade.  They 
can  be  "human"-powered  or  gas- 
powered.  Hand  augers  can  be 
purchased  for  as  little  as  $30 
to  as  much  as  $100.  Gas-powered 
augers  use  motors  to  turn  the 
bit.  They  cost  hundreds  of 
dollars.  Augers  come  in  different 
sizes,  which  dig  holes  from  6 
inches  in  diameter  to  8 inches. 

The  Hole  Truth 

Cutting  holes  for  ice  fishing 
is  good  exercise.  Remember  that 
in  Pennsylvania,  holes  can't  be 
bigger  than  10  inches  wide  in 
any  direction.  Also  keep  in  mind 
that  the  bigger  the  hole,  the 
more  work  it  takes  to  dig  it! 

You  also  need  something  to 
scoop  pieces  of  ice  and  snow  out 
of  the  hole.  You  could  buy  an 
ice  skimmer  for  less  than  $10. 
You  could  use  a slotted  spoon 
or  ladle,  or  a mesh  strainer  from 
the  kitchen,  too!  The  skimmer 
picks  up  the  small  pieces  of  ice 
and  snow  and  lets  the  water 
drain. 
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Tips  and  Tricks: 

A Safety  Checklist  for  Ice  Angfers 


Here  are  some  tips  and  tricks 
to  make  your  ice  fishing  days  safer 
and  more  enjoyable. 

BEFORE  YOU  GO 
Always  take  a partner 
along. 

✓ Let  others  know  exactly  where 
you  are  going  and  when  you  will 
return. 

Layer  It 

✓ Know  how  to  dress  for  cold 
weather  by  using  the  layering 
system.  Layering  makes  it  easier 
to  remove  or  put  clothes  back  on 
if  you  get  too  warm  or  too  cold. 
The  first  layer  should  be  thermal 
underwear  that  wicks  away 
perspiration.  Your  second  layer 
should  be  insulating  like  fleece,  wool 
or  flannel  pants  and  shirts.  The 
outside  layer  should  be  a windproof 
and  waterproof  jacket  or  down-filled 
coat  with  a hood. 

✓ Don't  forget  to  wear  a warm  wool, 
fleece  or  knit  hat.  Avoid  cotton 
because  it's  not  a good  insulator, 
especially  when  wet. 

Happy  Feet  and  Hands 

✓ Wear  insulated  waterproof  or 
rubber  boots. 

✓ Wear  liner  socks  and  a pair  of 
thick  wool  or  non-cotton  socks. 

✓ Keep  your  boots  loose  to  avoid 
cutting  off  warm  circulation  to  your 
feet. 

✓ Wear  neoprene  or  waterproof 
nylon  mittens  to  protect  your  hands 
from  the  icy  water.  Or  wear  thin 


rubber  gloves  (hospital  type)  to 
allow  flexibility,  and  then  slip  them 
under  mittens. 

Things  to  Bring 

✓ Small  bag  of  sand  to  sprinkle 
around  your  ice  hole  for  better 
traction. 

✓ Extra  dry  clothes  and  socks  in 
case  you  get  wet. 

✓ Energy-rich  snacks  and  warm 
drinks  to  fuel  you  through  the  cold 
day. 

✓ A coil  of  rope  to  use  in  case 
someone  falls  through  the  ice. 

✓ Small  first  aid  kit  in  case  you 
need  to  treat  an  injury. 

✓ Matches  stored  in  a waterproof 
container  or  35mm  film  canister 
in  case  you  need  to  start  a fire. 

✓ Home-made  ice  awls  carried  in 
an  easily  accessible  outer  pocket. 

✓ PFD  seat  cushion  to  use  as 
a seat  or  flotation  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 


Watch  Your  Step 

✓ Never  fish  on  ice  that's  less  than 
4 inches  thick. 

✓ Avoid  areas  where  there  are 
feeder  streams  and  springs. 

✓ Avoid  dark,  honeycombed  or 
porous  ice. 

Oops! 

✓ Don't  panic  if  you  fall  through 
the  ice.  Remain  calm. 

✓ Use  ice  awls  to  pull  yourself 
up  onto  the  ice. 


✓ No  ice  awls?  Try  "swimming 
out,"  which  lets  your  body  rise 
up  and  allows  you  to  get  onto  firm 
ice. 

✓ Use  your  legs  to  kick  behind 
you  to  keep  from  being  pulled 
under. 

✓ If  you  can't  get  to  safety,  call 
for  help. 

✓ Slip  your  "loose  boots"  off  to 
make  treading  water  easier. 

✓ Keep  your  clothes  on  because 
they  will  insulate  you  from  the 
cold  water. 

✓ Once  on  the  ice,  stay  low  and 
distribute  your  weight  over  as 
much  surface  area  as  possible. 

✓ If  someone  else  falls  in,  always 
remember  to  use  Reach  (stick 
fishing,  pole),  Throw  (rope,  PFD, 
anything  that  floats),  Row  (row 
or  push  a boat),  Go  (call  for  help). 

Know  when  to  quit 

If  you  become  wet, 
immediately  change  into  dry 
clothes  and  seek  warm  shelter. 

If  you  feel  cold,  it's  because 
you  are  cold.  Head  home  for  some 
warm  soup!!! 

Watch  out  for  frostbite  (pale 
skin  on  exposed  flesh).  Treat  it 
with  warm  water. 

Watch  out  for  hypothermia 
(shivering,  loss  of  judgment).  Treat 
it  with  warm  fluids,  dry  clothes, 
a blanket  and  warm  shelter. 

Stop  fishing  if  you  become  tired 
or  cold.  Remember  that  there  will 
always  be  plenty  of  other  days  to 
go  ice  fishing. 


rpr®sr 


Ice  Fishing  Word  Search 


Directions:  Circle  the  words  from  the  list  that  were  included  in  this  issue  of  PLAY. 
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Lackawanna  Lake 

While  checking  ice  fishermen  on 
Lackawanna  Lake,  I observed  two  indi- 
viduals encircled  by  tip-ups,  auger,  other 
ice  fishing  gear  and  the  shadows  of  fro- 
zen fish.  On  closer  inspection,  the  two 
anglers  had  caught  a beautiful  tiger 
musky,  four  largemouth  bass  ranging 
from  16  inches  to  19  inches  with  large 
girths,  a 26-inch  pickerel  and  several 
yellow  perch— not  a bad  catch  for  a few 
hours  of  fishing \-WCO  Walter  Buckman, 
Lackawanna  County. 

Cold  weather 

The  cold  weather  months  are  upon  us, 
and  what  comes  to  mind  for  many  sports- 
men is  winter  fishing  opportunities.  If 
you  venture  onto  the  water  this  time  of 
year,  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  also  hypo- 
thermia season,  and  that  cold  water  kills. 
The  new  Coast  Guard-approved  inflat- 
able life  jackets  are  compact  and 
comfortable,  and  could  very  well  save  your 
life  if  you  should  find  yourself  in  the 
water.  Remember  that  TypeVPFDs  must 
be  worn  to  meet  the  legal  requirements.— 
WCO  Thomas J.  Tarkowski , Venango  County. 

Hats  off  to 
conservation  groups 

Special-interest  sporting  and  conser- 
vation groups  have  done  much  over  the 
years.  It  seems  that  what  was  once  one 
or  two  prominent  organizations  is  now 
dozens.  As  groups  multiply  and  take  on 
more  specific  interests,  however,  some- 
thing can  be  lost  in  what  was  once  a more 
unanimous  voice  and  cooperation. 
County  leagues,  chapters  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 
and  Unified  Sportsmen  help  immeasur- 
ably in  coordinating  common  interests 
in  local  areas.  Group  meetings  provide 
a great  forum  for  agency  representatives 
to  meet  with  members  of  many  groups 
in  one  evening.  That  means  time  saved 
for  field  work.  In  turn,  these  county-level 
groups  coordinate  their  work  at  a state 


level  to  include  working  with  Harrisburg 
staff  of  various  agencies,  including  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Being  a concerned  sportsman  requires 
more  than  a magazine  subscription  and 
a license.  Get  involved!  Attend  county 
meetings  and  keep  yourself  and  fellow 
sportsmen  informed.  My  hat’s  off  to  the 
rock-steady  bunch  who  always  make  it 
out  to  the  county  meetings!  Northcentral 
Region  Assistant  Supervisor  Brian  B.  Burger. 

Nice  receipts! 

While  patrolling  the  Schuylkill  River 
near  Valley  Forge,  I approached  a young 
couple  fishing  without  displaying  their 
licenses.  When  I asked  them  to  produce 
their  fishing  licenses,  they  proudly  told 
me  that  they  had  just  bought  their  licenses 
for  the  first  time  that  weekend  and  were 
excited  about  getting  into  fishing  as  a 
sport.  From  out  of  their  tackle  box  came 
two  brand  new  clear-plastic  fishing  license 
holders.  Neatly  displayed  in  the  holders 
were  nice,  clean. ..fishing  license  receipts! 
They  had  their  licenses  folded  up  in  a 
wallet  and  a handbag.  I advised  them  that 
the  regulations  require  all  anglers  to 
display  “licenses”  on  a hat  or  outer  gar- 
ment while  fishing  and  that  the  “receipt” 
is  to  facilitate  replacement  if  lost.  It  need 
not  be  displayed  and  is  not  a substitute 
for  a valid  license.  Live  and  learn.— DWCO 
Chris  D’Ascenzo,  Southern  Montgomery 
County. 

The  long  green  arm 

Angler  participation  in  turning  in 
suspected  violators  has  been  at  an  all  time 
high  this  steelhead  season  in  Erie  Count)'. 
Sportsmen  sacrificing  their  recreational 
time  to  report  these  suspected  violators 
inspire  officers  to  a higher  level  to  appre- 
hend them.  Four  recent  incidents  were 
reported  to  me  after  the  suspects  had  left 
the  scene.  These  violators  were  appre- 
hended at  their  homes  by  the  district 
WCOs  assigned  to  that  area.  No  doubt, 
charging  someone  with  netting  or  snag- 
ging, after  telling  the  fish  stories  to  friends 
and  family,  was  a bit  of  an  embarrass- 
ment.— WCO  John  W.  Bowser,  Western  Erie 
County. 

Waving  me  over 

Anyone  who  knows  WCO  Walter 
Buckman  knows  that  at  times  when  he 


is  talking,  he  can  be  quite  animated.  Never 
was  this  more  clear  than  when  talking  to 
me  one  day  along  a highway.  As  Walter 
was  telling  me  about  a recent  incident,  a 
truck  roared  up  the  highway.  When  the 
truck  neared  and  the  driver  could  see 
Walter’s  arms  flailing  as  he  was  talking, 
the  driver  hit  the  brakes  and  came  to  a 
stop.  The  driver  jumped  out  of  the  truck 
and  started  walking  toward  Walter.  V alter 
asked,  “How  can  I help  you?”  The  startled 
driver  replied,  “I  don’t  know— I thought 
you  were  waving  me  over.”— WCO  William 
Crisp,  Forest  County. 

Consequences  of  littering 

This  past  w'inter  I found  a stereo  box 
full  of  garbage.  Inside  I found  a prescrip- 
tion bottle  and  a letter  from  the  Wyoming 
County  Probation  Department.  Check- 
ing the  serial  number  on  the  outside  of 
the  box,  I found  that  the  stereo  had  been 
stolen  from  a K-Mart!  This  led  to  the  arrest 
of  six  men  who  had  been  burglarizing  this 
area  for  some  six  months.  My  son  had 
been  one  of  the  victims!  Moral  of  the  story: 
Don’t  litter! — WCO  Larry  Bundy  Jr.,  Wyo- 
ming/Eastern Sullivan  Counties. 

Egrets 

Every  year  we  seem  to  be  getting  more 
and  more  fish-eating  birds  hanging 
around  Lake  Nockamixon  during  the  fall. 
This  past  fall  was  no  exception.  During 
one  patrol,  I observed  a large  flock  of 
common  egrets  spaced  out  along  a 200- 
yard  section  ofTohickon  Creek  at  the  Lake 
Nockamixon  spillway. 

The  spillway  is  constructed  so  that  it 
forms  a small  pool  between  the  dam  for 
the  lake  and  a secondare'  dam  below,  which 
forms  a sediment  trap  pool  between  the 
dams.  The  second  dam  was  constructed 
in  such  a way  that  a rectangular  opening 
in  the  center  allows  water  to  pass  through 
when  the  level  is  such  that  continuous 
flow  over  the  dam  is  not  possible.  This 
construction  creates,  at  times,  a large 
plume  of  w'ater  falling  to  the  next  pool. 
When  this  occurs,  it  attracts  large  schools 
of  shad  and  alewives  to  both  sides  of  the 
plume  of  water. 

On  this  day,  I observed  egrets  taking 
up  a fishing  position  on  both  sides  of  the 
plume  in  an  attempt  to  capture  an  easy 
meal.  A bird  would  lunge  with  its  spear- 
like bill  with  such  force  that  occasionally 
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its  whole  body  would  be  thrust  into  the 
pool. 

Occasionally,  another  egret  would  get 
impatient  waiting  his  turn  to  secure  these 
prime  fishing  locations  and  would  fly  over 
to  challenge  the  resident  angler.  A fight 
would  ensue,  and  the  victorious  bird 
would  again  commence  spearfishing.  I 
was  surprised  to  observe  that  the  egrets 
were  only  successful  on  the  average  of 
about  once  out  of  every  five  or  six  lunges. 
When  one  was  successful,  it  would  have 
to  fly  away  quickly  to  a more  isolated  area 
or  his  catch  would  be  in  jeopardy  of  be- 
ing lost  to  another  egret.  Another  egret 
would  then  quickly  fill  this  recently  va- 
cated, hot  fishing  location.— WCO  Stanley 
D.  Plevyak,  Northern  Bucks  County. 

Martial  arts  training 

On  returning  home  late  at  night  from 
a deputy  training  meeting,  I drove 
through  rural  areas  toward  my  home  in 
southern  York  County.  While  crossing 
a bridge  in  a secluded  area,  some  move- 
ment next  to  the  stream  caught  my  eye. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  were  three 
unattended  parked  vehicles.  Now  sus- 
picious, I turned  around  to  investigate. 
From  the  bridge,  I shined  my  flashlight 
down  into  the  stream.  Illuminated  were 
five  young  men  in  the  stream,  all  of  whom 
were  in  martial  arts  uniforms.  One  of 
them  was  blindfolded.  As  I shined  my 
light  on  the  group,  one  man  strode  up 
the  bank  toward  me.  This  man  was  their 
teacher. 

From  the  teacher  I learned  that  what 
I saw  was  an  exercise  in  developing  the 
feeling  of  blindness.  This  helped  enhance 
the  senses  of  coordination  and  balance. 
This  was  a new  and  unique  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  is 
certainly  an  occupation  in  which  every 
time  you  think  you’ve  seen  it  all,  you  find 
that  you  haven’t ,—DWCO  Mike  Deluca, 
Southern  York  County. 

Upset  angler  assists  WCO 

WCO  Boughter  and  I were  checking 
run-of-the-river  dams  in  Snyder/Union 
counties  during  my  first  week  of  field 
training  with  an  officer.  All  of  the  dams 


were  easy  to  locate  except  one.  We  needed 
some  help  to  find  this  dam.  After  about 
an  hour  searching  for  this  dam,  we  saw 
a gentleman  outside  his  home  sitting  at 
his  picnic  table.  We  decided  to  ask  this 
gentleman  if  he  might  know  where  this 
particular  dam  might  be.  The  first  words 
out  of  his  mouth  were,  “Are  you  with  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission?”  We  replied, 
“Yes.”  Then  he  told  us  that  he  had  been 
cited  at  the  nearby  access,  wrote  a nasty 
letter  to  the  district  justice,  and  was  very 
upset  with  us.  He  didn’t  know  where  this 
dam  might  be. 

We  drove  to  the  next  bridge  and  con- 
tinued to  look.  As  we  pulled  in,  the  same 
gentleman  pulled  in  behind  us.  He  pulled 
out  a GPS  unit  to  assist  us  with  our  lon- 
gitude and  latitude  coordinates.  With 
this  help  we  located  the  dam,  thanked  the 
gentleman  for  his  help,  and  continued 
with  our  dam  surveys  .—Cadet  Richard  D. 
Morder,  15th  WCO  Class. 

New  guy’s  performance 

While  on  field  assignment  with  WCO 
Raymond  Bednarchik,  in  Berks/Mont- 
gomery counties,  I conducted  myself  in 
a professional  manner  and  held  up  quite 
well  for  a “new  guy.”  Unfortunately  for 
me,  I ruined  much  more  than  my  own 
reputation  before  the  field  assignment 
was  over.  Before  ending  my  final  day  with 
Officer  Bednarchik,  I spent  an  hour  at 
his  district  office  to  finalize  some  loose 
ends.  I placed  a warm  can  of  cola  in  his 
freezer  to  get  it  nice  and  cold  for  my  long 
drive  back  to  Union  County.  Guess  what 
I forgot?  A week  later,  I was  informed 
by  our  training  officer  that  my  can  of  cola 
had  exploded  in  the  officer’s  freezer  and 
left  him  with  a big  mess  to  clean  up!  I’m 
just  keeping  my  fingers  crossed  that  he 
has  already  mailed  out  my  field  training 
evaluation!— Cadet  Jonathan  R.  Kay,  15  th 
WCO  Class. 

BUI  suspects 

Cadets  of  the  15  th  Waterways  Conser- 
vation Officer  Class  were  put  through 
various  scenarios  on  Sayers  Lake  in  Center 
County.  They  had  to  detect,  apprehend 
and  process  BUI  suspects.  The  scenarios 


were  realistically  enacted  and  taken  se- 
riously by  all  who  participated.  Training 
that  took  place  that  day  will  prove  to  be 
very  valuable  experience  in  one  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  phases  of 
our  job.— Cadet  Thomas  J.  Crist  1 5th  WCO 
Class. 

Where  there’s  a will.... 

Our  Select  Trout  Stocked  Lake  pro- 
gram can  offer  some  excellent  late  winter 
fishing  opportunities.  However,  a cer- 
tain amount  of  preparation  can  go  a long 
way  toward  assuring  that  these  experi- 
ences are  fruitful.  Case  in  point.  Just  as 
we  finished  planting  the  last  of  the  rain- 
bows and  the  stocking  truck  maneuvered 
to  head  back  to  the  hatchery,  I looked  over 
to  the  launch  ramp  and  there  noticed 
three  gentlemen  preparing  their  bass  boat 
for  launch.  Now  at  first  glance  one  would 
think  that  these  guys  personify  the  word 
opportunist,  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  one 
minor  obstacle,  a half-inch  layer  of  ice 
on  the  lake.  My  two  deputies  and  I pro- 
ceeded toward  the  ramp  just  bubbling 
with  intense  curiosity.  After  ascertain- 
ing that  the  required  safety  equipment 
was  on  board,  I provided  some  cautionary 
words  concerning  cold  water  effects  on 
the  human  body.  While  doing  so  I sensed 
a feeling  from  these  fellows  like,  “what’s 
all  the  fuss,  this  is  gonna  be  a piece  of 
cake”,  as  one  guy  methodically  tested  the 
electric  trolling  motor  while  another 
broke  the  ice  from  the  water  at  the  base 
of  the  ramp  just  like  he  had  done  thou- 
sands of  times  before.  These  guys  almost 
convinced  me  to  question  my  own  sense 
of  logic  and  reasoning.  The  two  depu- 
ties and  I proceeded  to  a good  observation 
point  and  eagerly  looked  on.  Then  the 
guy  who  was  breaking  the  hole  in  the  ice 
where  the  trailer  was  to  fit  yelled,  “bring 
'er  back”.  Those  were  the  last  publicly 
repeatable  words  we  heard.  A little  plan- 
ning can  sure  help  one  be  able  to  complete 
the  axiom,  where  there’s  a will.. .-WCO 
Terence  C.  Deibler,  Lebanon/Southern  Dau- 
phin Counties. 
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Dedication  of  Leonard  A.  Green 
Memorial  Grove 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  dedicated  the  Leonard 
A.  Green  Memorial  Grove  in  ceremonies  on  October  25, 
2000.  The  Commission  has  set  aside  a grove  of  trees  on 
its  430-acre  tract  along  Penns  Creek  as  a living  memorial 
to  the  late  Leonard  A.  Green,  who  died  in  March  2000. 
“Green’s  Grove”  is  a part  of  the  Ralph  W.  Abele  Memo- 
rial Glen. 

Dennis  Guise  served  as  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
dedication  and  he  welcomed  those  in  attendance.  Partici- 
pants included  present  and  former  members  of  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  officials  from  other  state  agencies, 
and  friends  and  family  of  Leonard  A.  Green.  In  remarks 
at  the  dedication,  David  E.  Hess,  Executive  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  recalled  Lenny’s  profound  commitment  to  con- 
servation and  his  outstanding  service  as  a member  of  the 
DER’s  Citizens  Advisory  Committee. 

Ron  Freed,  a conservation  leader  and  a longtime  friend 
and  colleague  of  Lenny  Green,  gave  remarks  about  Green’s 
good  humor  and  his  work  in  the  cause  of  conservation. 

The  final  speaker  at  the  dedication  was  Executive  Di- 
rector Peter  A.  Colangelo.  Pete,  too,  described  Len  Green’s 
dedicated  lifetime  volunteer  service  in  the  cause  of  con- 
servation and  his  long  association  with  former  Executive 
Director  Ralph  W.  Abele. 


Pennsylvania  Chapter  of  The  Wildlife 
Society  Frank  Felbaum  Scholarship  Award 

A $500  scholarship  is  available  to  a Pennsylvania  high  school 
senior  interested  in  pursuing  a career  in  wildlife  ecology  at  a 
college  or  university.  There  is  no  chance  for  renewal.  Candi- 
dates should  be  in  the  top  50  percent  of  their  high  school  class. 
Candidates  should  have  demonstrated  an  interest  and  com- 
mitment to  wildlife  through  volunteer  and / or  work  experience. 
A letter  of  recommendation  from  someone  who  can  attest  to 
the  candidate’s  ability  and  interest  is  required.  Candidates  must 
also  submit  an  essay  addressing  the  title,  “Why  I Would  Like 
to  Pursue  a Career  in  Wildlife  Ecology.”  Please  include  appro- 
priate documentation  of  class  rank  and  acceptance  at  a college 
or  university. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of  materials  is  February  1, 
2001.  All  submissions  must  include  the  candidate’s  phone 
number  (with  area  code).  Finalists  may  be  interviewed  by  tele- 
phone. The  winner  will  be  notified  by  February  14,2001.  Submit 
materials  to:  Shayne  Hoachlander,  RD  2,  Box  140,  Corry,  PA 
16407;  phone:  (814)  664-8867;  e-mail:  shoachlander@tbscc.com. 


photo-courtesy  of  Commissioner  Don  Anderst 


Ice  Fishing  Tournament 

The  Traditional  Anglers  of  Pennsylvania’s  Youth  Ice  Fishing 
Tournament  was  held  on  Sunday,  February  20,  2000,  from  noon 
to  4 p.m.  at  Lake  Rowena,  Cambria  County.  More  than  150 
people  participated  in  the  event.  Some  30  trout  were  caught 
during  the  event.  The  club  purchased  and  stocked  200  trout  from 
a commercial  hatchery.  WCO  Sean  Sauserman  and  DWCO 
Jason  Farabaugh  attended  the  event  with  Commissioner  Don 
Anderson  (green  uniform,  left). 


Stocking  Trout  for  50  Years 

Last  spring  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Marysville 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Perry  County,  WCO  Donald  L. 
Lauver  (left)  presented  Association  member  Melvin  W. 
Fortenbaugh  with  a Commission  hat,  a 1 0-Year  Anniversary 
2000  Trout/Salmon  Stamp  and  Print,  and  a certificate 
of  appreciation.  Fortenbaugh  was  recognized  for  help- 
ing to  stock  trout  for  50  years.  Since  1951,  Fortenbaugh 
has  assisted  trout  stocking  in  Perry,  Cumberland,  Dau- 
phin,Juniata,  Mifflin  and  Potter  counties.  The  certificate 
cites  Fortenbaugh’s  “unselfish  public  service”  to  the 
Commission  and  to  the  anglers  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Commission  WCO  Named 
2000  DUI  “Top  Gun” 

Last  November,  Commission  WCO 
Michael  Wheale  (center)  was  recognized 
by  the  PA  DUI  Association  at  its  annual 
conference  in  State  College  for  his  out- 
standing Boating  Under  the  Influence 
(BUI)  enforcement  work  patrolling  the 


Three  Rivers  in  and  around  Allegheny 
County.  WCO  Wheale  received  one  of  the 
Association’s  “Top  Gun”  award  plaques, 
presented  by  PA  Attorney  General  Mike 
Fisher  (right),  and  the  Association’s  Trea- 
surer Carl  McKee.  WCO  Wheale  also 
received  an  Intoximeter  Alco-Sensor  pre- 
arrest breath-testing  device  from  the 
Association. 


fi'ifcin'  from  the  Kitchen 
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by  Wayne  Phillips 


Turn  a catch  of  panfish  into 

a remarkable  fish  pie. 

Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

□ 2-3  cups  cooked  panfish 

□ 1 medium  onion,  finely  diced 

□ 1 cup  white  sauce 
(recipe  below) 

□ 1 large  package  fresh 
spinach,  or  1 frozen  package 

□ 2 cloves  garlic,  finely  diced 

□ 2 medium  sweet  potatoes, 
baked  and  mashed 

□ 2 Tbsp.  butter 

□ Y-t-cup  maple  syrup 

□ Y 4-cup  chopped  pecans  (optional) 


Procedure 

To  prepare  the  spinach  layer,  wash 
and  pan  fry  spinach  with  chopped  garlic 
in  a little  olive  oil.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Place  cooked  spinach  in  a col- 
ander so  that  it  can  drain.  If  using 
frozen  spinach,  thaw  in  a colander  and 
add  the  garlic  after  briefly  sauteing  it. 
Chop  the  cooled,  cooked  spinach. 

Bake  the  panfish  and  remove  the 
bones  from  the  flesh.  Try  to  keep  the 
fish  pieces  fairly  large.  This  makes  the 
finished  pie  better  because  diners  get 
bite-sized  chunks  of  fish  instead  of  a 
mashed  up  fish  layer. 

For  the  white  sauce:  Yield  about  1 cup 

□ 2 Tbsp.  butter 

□ 2 Tbsp.  flour 

□ 1 cup  milk 

□ Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

To  make  the  white  sauce,  melt  but- 
ter in  microwave.  Stir  in  flour  and 
return  to  microwave  to  cook  briefly. 
Add  milk  and  cook  in  microwave  un- 
til thickened,  stirring  a couple  of  times 


to  keep  sauce  smooth.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 

With  the  white  sauce  made,  saute 
diced  onions  in  teaspoon  or  two  of  oil 
or  butter.  When  cool,  add  onions  and 
fish  to  the  white  sauce.  Gently  blend 
together,  avoiding  breaking  up  the 
pieces  of  fish  as  much  as  possible. 

Bake  sweet  potatoes  in  a 350-degree 
oven  until  tender.  When  cool  enough 
to  handle,  peel  and  mash.  Add  but- 
ter, maple  syrup  and  chopped  pecans. 

To  assemble  dish,  spray  or  lightly  oil 
a 1 y2-quart  casserole  dish  or  four  in- 
dividual dishes.  Spread  spinach  over 
the  bottom.  Add  fish  in  white  sauce 
and  top  with  layer  of  mashed  sweet 
potatoes.  Bake  in  a 350-degree  oven 
until  heated  through. 

Serve 

Make  the  pie  in  a large  casserole  dish 
and  serve  family-style  or  bake  indi- 
vidual pies  and  serve  one  to  each  diner. 

This  is  a complete  meal  in  itself,  but 
fresh  cornbread  is  wonderful  with  it. 


WCO  Wheale  has  spent  the  past  20 
years  patrolling  the  Three  Rivers,  one  of 
Pennsylvania’s  busiest  boating  areas, 
consisting  of  the  Allegheny,  Monongahela 
and  Ohio  rivers.  This  year  alone  he  logged 
in  over  400  hours  working  toward  safer 
boating.  Since  19S5,  when  the  Pennsyl- 
vania BUI  laws  were  updated,  WCO 
Wheale  was  instrumental  in  developing 
an  aggressive  BUI  enforcement  program 
in  that  area. 

Through  his  cooperative  working  re- 
lationship with  the  news  media  and  the 
Western  PA  Safe  Boating  Council,  WCO 
Wheale  has  been  successful  in  raising 
public  awareness  about  BUI  and  other 
safe  boating  issues.  The  result  contin- 
ues to  be  safer  boating  on  Pennsylvania 
Waterways. 

Notice  to  Subscribers 

Act  1982-88  provides  that  certain 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  are  not  public  records  for 
purposes  of  the  Right-to-Know  Law.  This 
means  that  the  Commission  can  place 
conditions  on  the  release  of  such  records. 
The  Commission  makes  the  subscriber 
list  for  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  avail- 
able to  statewide  nonprofit,  nonpartisan 
fishing,  boating  and  sportsmen’s  orga- 
nizations for  nonprofit,  noncommercial 
organizational  purposes  under  limited 
circumstances. 

If  you  do  not  want  your  name  and 
address  included  on  the  subscriber  mail- 
ing  list  to  be  made  available  to  the 
described  organizations,  you  must  no- 
tify the  Commission  in  writing  before 
February  15,  2001.  Send  a postcard  or 
letter  stating,  “Please  exclude  my  name 
and  address  from  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater's  subscriber  mailing  list.”  Send 
these  notifications  to  Eleanor  Mutch, 
PA&B  Circulation,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Har- 
risburg, PA  17106-7000,  or  e-mail  your 
notification,  including  your  name  and 
address,  to  emutch@state.pa.us. 
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The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  year  2000  SECA  (State  Employee  Combined 
Appeal)  campaign  culminated  in  an  awards  ceremony  acknowledging  employees 
who  spearheaded  the  Commission’s  effort.  Last  year’s  total  was  topped  this 
year  by  more  than  $3,000.  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (second  from 
left)  presented  the  awards  to  (from  left)  Ken  Nace,  Zoe  Loftus,  Gloria  Buxton, 
Scott  Bollinger,  agency  coordinator  Sandy  Patrick,  Carolyn  Mohr-Painter,  Phil 
Hoskins-Helm,  Patti  Copp,  George  Hinkle  and  Ted  Walke.  SECA  lets  state 
employees  donate  to  charities  through  payroll  deductions. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensingand  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/CoohvaterFish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Vacant,  Assistant  to  the  Director 


Flyrodders  can  do  well  using  large,  gaudy  nymphs,  especially  early  in  the 
season.  One  effective  pattern  is  the  Yuk  Bug,  which  is  popular  out  West, 
but  is  often  overlooked  by  Eastern  anglers.  It  is  also  easy  to  tie,  particu- 
larly for  those  who  can  craft  a Woolly  Bugger.  To  make  a size  6 Yuk  Bug, 
tie  on  a tail  made  of  natural  squirrel  tail,  and  then  wrap  the  shank  with 
dark-orange  chenille.  Tie  in  a couple  of  rubber  strips  for  legs,  and  finish 
with  some  wraps  of  grizzly  hackle. 

Spring-loaded  retractable  cords  are  popular  with  anglers  who  need  quick 
access  to  small  tools  while  on  the  water.  Sometimes  called  “zingers,”  these 
items  get  pinned  onto  vests,  and  then  get  various  apparatus  clipped  onto  them. 
Unfortunately,  these  zingers  sometimes  come  unpinned.  When  this  happens, 
the  zinger  itself  is  lost,  along  with  the  tool  attached  to  it.  To  avoid  this  problem, 
pin  your  zingers  inside  a zipped  pocket  on  your  vest  and  let  the  cord  and  tools 
dangle  outside  the  pocket. 

Some  die-hard  ice  anglers  believe  fish  are  attracted  to  light.  For  this  rea- 
son, many  anglers  make  an  effort  to  shovel  snow  from  a large  area  around 
their  holes  to  allow  more  sunlight  to  penetrate  the  ice.  At  night,  artificial 
light  can  be  added  to  your  setup  by  drilling  holes  partway  into  the  ice,  and 
then  placing  candles  in  them. 

No  matter  how  careful  you  are,  there’s  always  a chance  that  you’ll  scratch 
a vehicle’s  finish  when  loading  a canoe  onto  the  car  roof.  One  way  to  elimi- 
nate potential  mishaps  is  to  cover  the  roof  with  an  old  quilt  or  blanket  before 
loading  the  canoe.  Pull  it  off  after  the  canoe  is  in  place,  before  tying  it  down. 


BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Ted  Walke,  Educational  Media  Section 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


If  the  local  reservoir  you  usually  fish  is  drained  for  repairs  to  the  dam,  don’t 
despair  because  you  can’t  fish.  Instead,  take  advantage  of  this  time  by  look- 
ing over  the  drained  area  to  see  where  the  best  lake-bottom  structure  is  located. 
By  making  notes  of  your  observations  on  a map,  you  can  focus  on  these  spots 
and  improve  your  catches  once  the  lake  is  refilled.  Taking  pictures  of  the  drawn- 
down  lake  can  also  help  you  locate  structure  after  the  lake  is  refilled. 
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Jessica  Corl,  age  12,  shows  the  17 -inch 
largemouth  bass  she  caught  last  summer  in  Lily 
Lake,  Luzerne  County.  After  the  photo  was  taken, 
she  released  the  fish. 


Kenneth  R.  Sacolic,  Bland  burg,  shows  the  14- 
pound,  40  ’/2-inch  northern  pike  he  caught  last 
January  in  Glendale  Lake,  Prince  Gallitzin  State 
Park,  Cambria  County.  The  fsh  took  a shiner. 


Eric  Kraus  hoists  the  4 1 -inch,  3 1 -pound  fathead 
catfsh  he  caught  last  September  in  the  Allegheny 
River  near  Oakmont.  The  fsh  took  a 5-inch 
sucker,  and  Kraus  caught  the  monster  on  8-pound- 
test  line.  The  fsh  was  released. 


Mike  Zaleski,  age  6,  is  proud  of  the  1 1-inch 
sunfish  he  caught  last  May  in  a farm  pond  in 
Perry  County.  The  fsh  weighed  1 pound, 
2 ounces.  Nice  fsh,  Mike! 


Christopher  Pattison,  age  6,  caught  this  whopper 
of  a crappie  last  May  in  Lake  Arthur,  Moraine 
State  Park,  Butler  County.  The  fsh  weighed  2 
pounds,  2 ounces  and  measured  1 5 7 /s  inches  long. 
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On  March  30,  2001,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  celebrates  its 
135th  birthday.  In  the  early  spring  of  1866,  just  after  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War,  Governor  Andrew  Curtin  signed  legislation  into 
law  that  provided  for  appointment  of  a Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 
Governor  Curtin  named  James  J.  Worrall  as  Pennsylvania’s  first 
Commissioner.  He  faced  many  challenges,  including  restora- 
tion of  migratory  fish  runs  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin, 
pollution,  and  bad  conditions  in  mountain  lakes  and  streams. 

Today,  135  years  after  Pennsylvania  made  a unique  commit- 
ment to  recognizing  the  importance  of  fish  and  fishing  and 
protecting  our  aquatic  resources,  we  face  many  similar  challenges. 
Even  as  we’ve  made  great  progress,  we  continue  to  face  major 
challenges. 

With  the  coming  of  March  1 each  year,  a lot  of  attention  turns 
to  trout  stocking.  The  2001  Inseason  Trout  Stocking  Sched- 
ule appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  trout  stocking  information 
is  the  most  popular  item  downloaded  from  our  web  site 
(www.fish.state.pa.us).  Each  spring,  hundreds  of  anglers  give 
their  time  to  help  us  stock  trout.  This  year,  we  are  initiating 
extra  efforts  to  make  sure  that  both  our  staff  and  our  stocking 
helpers  put  safety  first  along  our  highways  and  our  streams  as 
they  carry  buckets  of  trout  from  the  “Great  White  Fleef  ’ of  stocking 
trucks  and  place  fish  in  our  approved  trout  waters. 

For  the  past  15  years,  the  Commission  has  stocked  just  over 
5 million  adult  legal-sized  trout  each  year,  mostly  from  March 
1 until  the  end  of  May.  We’ve  also  stocked  millions  of  warmwater/ 
coolwater  fishes  to  provide  even  more  fishing  opportunities. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  find  information  on  our  stock- 
ing goals  for  2002  and  beyond.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
will  be  placing  limits  on  the  production  of  adult  trout  at  sev- 
eral of  our  fish  culture  stations,  and  starting  in  2002,  we  will 
be  stocking  about  800,000  fewer  adult  trout  than  we  did  in  the 
last  few  years. 

The  number  sounds  like  a lot  of  fish,  and  it  is.  But  the  ef- 
fects on  an  individual  Pennsylvania  trout  angler  should  be 
relatively  small.  The  change  will  average  less  than  one  trout  per 
trout  angler  per  year.  Adult  trout  are  stocked  in  nearly  800  different 
streams  comprising  5,000  stream  miles  and  about  22,000  acres. 
They  are  stocked  in  120  lakes  with  nearly  8,000  acres.  Given  the 
extent  of  the  waters  stocked  with  Commission  hatchery  trout, 
the  change  in  stocking  rates  will  be  spread  over  a very  wide  area. 

Why  is  the  Commission  imposing  trout  production  limits  now? 
In  a word,  the  answer  is  “water.”  We  are  concerned  about  wa- 
ter quality  and  water  quantity  as  they  relate  to  our  hatchery 
operations.  Hatcheries  discharge  wastes  pursuant  to  permit  limits 
tstablished-to  protect  water  quality.  Pennsylvania’s  fish  hatcheries 
have  a superb  record  of  meeting  goals  designed  to  be  protec- 
t-five ofwater  quality,  and  we’ve  made  a firm  commitment  to  make 


further  improvements  by  reducing  solids  and  chemicals  in  the 
waste  stream.  The  success  of  our  efforts  to  reduce  the  effects 
of  hatchery  discharges  is  related  to  the  available  quantity  of 
water  that  flows  through  a hatchery  and  its  treatment  systems. 
Some  of  our  hatcheries  need  to  reduce  the  flows  through  the 
hatchery  to  allow  more  water  to  flow  directly  into  the  receiv- 
ing stream  without  going  through  hatchery  raceways.  And  several 
hatcheries  have  experienced  unexpected  reductions  in  water 
flow  and  changes  in  the  quality  of  the  water  flowing  into  the 
hatchery,  probably  as  the  result  of  chronic  groundwater  depletion 
and  development  in  various  watersheds.  All  this  adds  up  to 
less  water,  and  even  though  we  have  made  real  progress  with 
oxygenation  and  other  steps  to  deal  with  these  problems,  less 
water  generally  means  fewer  fish. 

Pennsylvania  has  made  a renewed  commitment  to  “keep 
Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating”  by  investing  funds  to  ad- 
dress the  infrastructure  needs  at  our  hatcheries  and  our  dams. 
We  are  grateful  to  Governor  Ridge  and  the  Administration  for 
including  our  highest  priority  hatchery  projects  in  the  capi- 
tal budget  released  with  his  Budget  Address  on  February  6, 2001. 
Hatchery  upgrades  will  take  some  time  to  accomplish,  and  the 
rehabilitation  work  itself  may  affect  hatchery  operations.  We 
are  optimistic  that  we  can  meet  our  effluent  reduction  goals 
by  upgrading  the  backbone  of  hatcheries  that  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  providing  fishing  opportunities.  However, 
we  must  remain  realistic  in  assessing  the  number  of  adult  trout 
that  we  can  produce  while  addressing  very  real  water  quality 
and  water  quantity  concerns.  It  is  unlikely  in  the  near  term 
that  we  will  be  able  to  produce  more  than  5 million  adult  trout 
in  any  one  year. 

The  staff  of  our  fish  culture  stations  does  a tremendous  job 
in  providing  fishing  opportunities  for  Pennsylvania  anglers. 
They  often  work  under  difficult  conditions.  We  owe  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  fish  culturists  and  fisheries  managers  who  make 
our  stocking  program  a success.  All  of  our  hatcheries  welcome 
visitors  during  normal  operating  hours.  Each  year,  the  Com- 
mission sponsors  a “Day  at  the  Hatchery”  at  our  Linesville  Fish 
Culture  Station  in  Crawford  County.  This  year’s  event  will  be 
held  from  1 p.m.  until  5 p.m.  on  Sunday,  April  1, 

2001.  A visit  to  our  Linesville  hatchery  provides 
a fascinating  glimpse  into  how  we  raise  fish. 

At  our  largest  warmwater/coolwater  facility  it 
will  give  you  a chance  to  see  how  hatcheries 
work.  I hope  that  many  readers  will  be  able 
to  take  the  time  to  visit  this  year’s  “Day  at 
the  Hatchery”  at  Linesville.  See  our  web  page 
(www.fish.state.pa.us)  for  more  details. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  proposed  amend- 
ments to  fishing  regulations  on  three  waters  shared  with  border 
states  during  its  winter  quarterly  meeting  January  12-13  in 
Harrisburg.  The  Commission  authorized  publishing  a notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  for  a reduction  in  the  daily  creel  limit 
for  bass  from  eight  to  five  on  Pymatuning  Reservoir,  Crawford 
County.  Pymatuning  Reservoir  is  a 14,000-acre  lake  managed 
jointly  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  proposed  limit,  if  adopted 
by  a final  vote  later  in  the  year,  would  reflect  in  Pennsylvania 
the  limit  recently  adopted  for  the  Ohio  portion  of  the  lake.  The 
regulations  are  proposed  to  go  into  effect  January  1,  2002. 

Similarly,  the  Commission  is  proposing  new  limits  on  striped 
bass  in  the  Delaware  River  and  estuary  to  keep  Pennsylvania’s 
regulations  in  harmony  with  those  of  neighboring  New  Jer- 
sey. East  Coast  stocks  of  striped  bass  are  managed  jointly  through 
the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fishery  Commission  (ASMFC),  whose 
membership  includes  all  Atlantic  Coast  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Since  the  early  1980s,  when  ASMFC  striped  bass 
management  began  in  earnest,  Pennsylvania  has  worked  with 
neighboring  jurisdictions  to  establish  consistent  regulations. 
The  proposed  new  limits  on  stripers  would  allow  a two-fish 
daily  limit  where  one  fish  may  be  in  the  24-  to  28-inch  range 
and  one  may  be  28  inches  or  greater.  The  regulations  are  pro- 
posed to  go  into  effect  January  1,  2002. 

Also  proposed  to  begin  in  2002  is  a closed  season  on  Lake 
Erie  walleyes  from  March  15  through  the  first  Friday  in  May. 
If  adopted  on  a final  vote,  the  closed  season  would  mirror 
regulations  for  Pennsylvania  inland  waters  and  would  be  part 
of  a larger  joint  effort  by  the  states  (and  the  province  of  Ontario) 
bordering  Erie  to  conserve  declining  walleye  stocks  through- 
out the  lake. 

In  other  action,  the  Commission: 

approved  a 1.6-mile  extension  to  the  Wilderness  Trout 
Stream  designation  of  East  Hickory  Creek,  Warren  County,  to 
provide  a common  boundary  for  the  fisheries  designation  and 
the  Allegheny  National  Forest’s  Hickory  Creek  Wilderness  Area. 

proposed  administrative  clarifications  and  updates  to  the 
requirements  for  businesses  acting  as  fishing  license  issuing 
agents,  including  an  application  fee  and  training  requirement. 

proposed  regulations  to  implement  a permit  system  for 
non-powered  boats  for  those  wishing  to  use  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission launch  sites.  The  proposed  permit  system  would  be 
similar  to  the  Bureau  of  State  Parks’  system.  Non-powered  boat 
users  already  have  the  option  to  register  their  boats,  granting 
them  use  of  Commission  properties. 

adopted  regulations  like  those  already  established  by  the 
National  Park  Service  banning  the  use  of  personal  watercraft, 
a type  of  specialized  motorboat  resembling  a snowmobile,  on 
the  Delaware  River  with  the  boundaries  of  the  Upper  Delaware 
Scenic  and  Recreational  River.  The  Commission  also  proposed 
adopting  regulations  to  reflect  a Park  Service  ban  on  personal 
watercraft  in  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area. 


adopted  regulations  similar  to  the  lifejacket  usage  require- 
ments established  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
Pittsburgh  District  lakes. 

proposed  regulations  clarifying  the  current  definition  of 
unacceptable  boating  practices  relating  to  riders  outside  a 
watercraft’s  designated  passenger  compartment. 

accepted  for  official  review  a petition  to  expand  waterskiing 
opportunities  on  Beltzville  Lake,  Carbon  County. 

endorsed  a cooperative  effort  with  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  for  providing  fish  pas- 
sage at  the  inflatable  dam  at  Shikellamy  State  Park. 

amended  the  regulations  governing  waters  designated  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  special  populations,  substituting  the  defi- 
nition of  “legally  blind”  for  “totally  blind.” 

proposed  a system  with  which  boat  operators  required  to 
carry  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificates  could  provide  the 
original  certificate  by  mail  to  an  enforcement  officer. 


New  Species  in  PA  Waters 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  identified  the  first  known 
occurrence  of  the  pugnose  minnow  in  Commonwealth  waters, 
adding  a new  species  to  the  list  of  fish  inhabiting  the  state.  The 
find  came  as  a result  of  a project  designed  to  create  an  index 
ofbiological  integrity  (IBI)  for  the  Commonwealth.  An  IB1  survey 
evaluates  and  identifies  a fish  community’s  species.  Judging 
the  overall  health  of  the  fish  community  can  then  help  biolo- 
gists assess  the  stream’s  water  quality.  The  Commission  is 
developing  an  IBI  for  Pennsylvania  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP). 

As  part  of  the  IBI  development,  Commission  fisheries  biologist 
Rick  Spear  and  DEP  water  pollution  biologists  Ray  Hasse  and 
Joe  Brancato  conducted  a fisheries  survey  September  23, 2000, 
on  Cussewago  Creek,  Crawford  County,  in  the  Allegheny  River 
Drainage.  They  collected  19  fish  species,  including  two  min- 
nows captured  by  Spear  that  he’d  never  seen  before. 

“I  knew  that  I had  something  different.  And  I knew  what  I 
thought  they  might  be,  but  I couldn’t  be  certain  until  we  were 
able  to  take  it  back  to  the  lab.  What  I didn’t  know  at  the  time 
was  that  this  species  of  minnow  had  never  been  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania before,”  said  Spear. 

Spear’s  identification  was  confirmed  by  Dr.  Jay  Stauffer  of 
Penn  State  University. 

The  pugnose  minnow  is  about  2.5  inches  long.  It  has  a com- 
pressed body,  small  head  and  blunt  snout  with  an  almost  vertical 
mouth.  It  occurs  in  sluggish,  clear,  vegetated  waters  over  a muddy 
or  silty  bottom.  The  pugnose  minnow  occurs  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Drainage  and  ranges  from  Ohio  south  to  Louisiana. 
Future  surveys  will  help  determine  the  minnow’s  population 
size  and  geographic  distribution  in  Penqj$Jy;|j^iq.  . qy  QC 
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Opening  Day. 

Trout  in  the  creel  or  catch-and-release  action  might  be  the  main  event 
for  us  on  opening  day  and  early  in  the  trout  season,  but  the  start  of  the 
trout  season  can  mean  a lot  more. 

First,  it  can  mean  a renewal  to  conservation  action.  While  creeling 
fish  or  releasing  the  catch,  we  need  to  think  about  the  habitat  elements 
that  make  trout  fishing  good.  Ample  water  flow  is  one  of  these  habitat 
components.  Trout,  and  all  aquatic  life,  need  adequate  water  flow  to 
thrive.  With  trout  streams  and  habitat  in  mind,  then,  in  this  issue’s 
“Habitat”  theme  article,  Commission  Aquatic  Resources  Section  Chief 
Leroy  Young  explains  flows  and  diversions,  what  they  are  and  how  they 
affect  habitat. 

Second,  opening  day  may  make  you  think  about  the  many  places 
you’d  like  to  try  this  season.  If  you’re  focusing  an  where  to  Fish,  look  at 
the  2001  Inseason  Trout  Stocking  Schedule,  beginning  on  page  17. 

Then  read  Vic  Attardo’s  article  “Five  Great  Pocono  Trout  Waters”  and 
Mark  Demko’s  “Great  Trout  Fishing  an  Hour  from  Philadelphia.” 

Third,  opening  day  can  be  a reminder  about  our  commitment  to 
fishing  ethics  and  landowner  relations.  Without  access  to  streams,  we 
wouldn’t  have  as  many  angling  opportunities  as  we  enjoy  each  season. 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  check  out  the  article  “Year  2001  Expanded  Trout 
Fishing  Opportunities,”  by  Coldwater  Unit  Leader  Tom  Greene.  The 
article  includes  a listing  of  expanded  stream  sections  and  new  waters 
open  to  trout  fishing,  but  it  also  lists  early  warning  waters  and  waters 
lost  to  angling  opportunities.  Ethical  lapses  and  forgetting  our  outdoor 
manners  sometimes  cause  these  losses. 

Fourth,  opening  day  might  speak  to  us  about  the  effects  of  industry 
on  trout  streams.  Along  these  lines,  read  Linda  Steiner’s  article  “Tim- 
bering and  Trout.” 

Fifth,  opening  day  might  signal  a time  to  sit  at  the  fly-tying  vice  and 
create  a few  fish-getters.  If  this  describes  you,  turn  to  Charles  R.  Meek’s 
article  “A  Red  Quill  Spinner.”  You’ll  surely  want  to  include  some  of 
these  dries  in  your  fly  box  this  spring. 

Sixth,  the  delight  in  arriving  home  with  a stringer  of  trout  goes  with 
the  pleasant  anticipation  of  creating  a delicious  meal.  If  you  think 
along  these  lines,  try  “Classic  Pan-Fried  Trout,”  this  issue’s  “Fishin’ 
from  the  Kitchen”  installment,  by  Wayne  Phillips. 

Lastly,  does  opening  day  and  the  beginning  of  the  trout  season 
spark  your  interest  in  other  species?  Then  read  Mike  Bleech’s  article 
“Fast  Start  on  Crappies.”  Bleech  explains  how  to  catch  a bunch  of  these 
early  season  biters  —Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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About  the  cover 

This  issue’s  cover  shows  some  of  the  expectations  we  have  on  opening  day.  Just 
below  the  magazine  title  is  Steve  Rohrbach  with  a nice  rainbow  trout  caught  in 
Maiden  Creek,  Berks  County.  In  the  upper  right  corner,  Peter  Samuel 
Ogrodnik,  age  7,  hefts  a fme  brown  trout  from  Big  Bushkill  Creek,  Monroe  and 
Pike  counties.  At  bottom  left  is  Dave  Madeira  (left)  and  his  son  Jason,  showing 
a duo  of  golden  rainbow  trout  taken  from  Tulpehocken  Creek,  Berks  County. 
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Panfish  tip 

I am  a 76-year-old  avid,  active  fish- 
erman living  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

I fish  Marsh  Creek,  Chester-Octoraro 
and  Springton  reservoirs,  wading  the 
shoreline  using  a fly  rod  or  an  ultra- 
light spinning  outfit. 

I have  found  using  a 1/32-ounce  or 
1/16-ounce  shad  dart  tipped  with  a 
piece  of  squid  to  be  a very  effective 
lure  for  bluegills,  crappies,  perch  and 
bass.  Cut  a fresh  squid  into  strips  3 
inches  x 12  inches.  Place  10  strips  in 
small  plastic  bags  and  store  in  your 
freezer. 

This  inexpensive  readily  available 
bait  works  for  me.  I have  on  occasion 
been  called  the  “squid  man.”  Give  it  a 
try.— Gas  Wurzer,  Springfield. 

“Strange”  fish 

I read  with  interest  your  item  on 
endangered  fishes  in  the  September/ 
October  2000  issue  (“PA’s  Threatened 
and  Endangered  Fishes”  poster,  Sep/ 
Oct  00,  pp.  31-34).  In  July  1999,1 
caught  a “strange”  fish  in  the  Allegh- 
eny River  about  seven  miles  below 
Franklin.  Since  my  wife  and  I practice 
catch-and-release,  we  did  not  keep  the 
fish,  but  made  several  observations 
about  it.  Characteristics:  Very  shiny 
like  a shiner,  no  dominant  dorsal  fins, 
large  eye,  mouth  not  underslung  like  a 
sucker,  slightly  forked  tail,  and  me- 
dium-size scales. 

I have  searched  several  books  and 
even  talked  to  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion people  patrolling  the  river,  but 
never  could  identify  my  catch.  The 
very  same  month  a friend  caught  one 
that  he  described  as  matching  mine. 


When  I saw  the  color  pictures  in  the 
September/October  issue,  my  strange 
fish  matched  exactly  with  the  goldeye 
or  mooneye.  In  the  writing  on  these 
two  fishes  it  failed  to  mention  size. 
The  one  I caught  was  14  inches,  and 
my  friend’s  was  similar. 

Could  you  let  me  know  if  they  do 
attain  that  size?  They  were  listed  for 
the  Ohio  River  watershed,  so  it  does 
seem  possible.— Robert  D.  Girt,  Apollo. 

Based  on  the  information  you  pro- 
vided, I cannot  make  a positive 
identification.  However,  I will  guess 
that  it  was  probably  a goldeye,  but 
possibly  an  eastern  gizzard  shad.  In 
the  past  few  years,  gizzard  shad  have 
been  showing  in  the  entire  Allegheny 
River  drainage  from  its  mouth  to 
Kinzua  Dam.  Gizzard  shad  have  an 
elongated  fin  ray  on  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which 
would  have  been  quite  noticeable. 
Since  you  did  not  mention  an 
elogated  fin  ray,  I assume  that  it  was 
a goldeye  because  they  are  more 
abundant  than  the  mooneye.  Moon- 
eye adults  attain  a length  of  11  to  15 
inches,  and  goldeye  adults  reach  a 
maximum  of  about  17  inches.  I have 
not  observed  or  received  reports  of 
mooneye  this  far  up  the  Allegheny 
River.  While  goldeye  are  not  ex- 
tremely abundant,  fairly  high 
numbers  were  sampled  during  recent 
studies  on  the  Allegheny  River  dur- 
ing evaluation  of  fish  mortality  at 
hydro-generating  stations  located  at 
the  dams.  If  you  encounter  this  fish 
again,  a long  posterior  dorsal  fin  ray 
will  indicate  that  it  is  an  eastern  giz- 
zard shad.  If  the  long  dorsal  ray  is 
absent  (not  broken  off),  check  the 
eye  to  see  if  it  has  gold  coloration  in 
the  iris  and  if  the  front  insertion  of 
the  dorsal  fin  is  behind  the  front  in- 
sertion of  the  anal  fin.  These 
characteristics  indicate  it  is  a goldeye 
and  not  a mooneye. 

The  presence  of  new  fish  species  in 
the  middle  Allegheny  River  has  been 
a continuing  trend  since  the  early 
1980s.  It’s  a direct  result  of  con- 


stantly improving  water  quality.  As 
water  quality  has  improved,  many 
fish  species  have  repopulated  the  Al- 
legheny as  a result  of  expanding 
populations  from  the  Ohio  River. 

The  lower  Allegheny  now  supports 
good  numbers  of  game  fishes  includ- 
ing sauger.  Recently,  we’ve  received 
reports  of  gizzard  shad,  sauger, 
sheepshead  and  even  paddlefish  be- 
ing caught  in  the  middle  Allegheny 
River.  I am  sure  additional  “strange” 
fish  will  continue  to  show  up  in  fu- 
ture years  as  fish  populations 
continue  to  expand  from  the  Ohio 
and  lower  Allegheny.—  Ronald  D.  Lee, 
Area  2 Fisheries  Manager. 

Editor’s  note:  For  a free  copy  of  the 
poster  “PA’s  Threatened  and  Endan- 
gered Fishes,”  send  requests  to: 
Educational  Media  Section,  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  new  book 
Pennsylvania  Fishes  includes  detailed 
information  on  most  fish  species 
found  in  Pennsylvania.  The  book 
costs  $9.43  plus  57  cents  PA  state 
sales  tax  for  orders  shipped  to  PA 
addresses,  and  $3  for  shipping  and 
handling,  for  a total  cost  of  $13.  To 
order,  use  the  publications  order 
form  inserted  in  this  issue  between 
pages  48  and  49.— Ed. 

Elusive  Fish 

I always  loved  to  fish,  and  my  sons 
and  I did  a lot  of  traveling  trying  a lot 
of  streams.  They  were  wonderful 
times  and  I will  always  remember 
them  with  a lot  of  feelings. 

Now  my  sons  are  grown  and  mar- 
ried and  I am  quite  old.  I keep  close  to 
home.  I still  like  to  test  the  river  once 
in  a while  and  remember  in  my  reverie 
the  way  it  used  to  be. 

One  very  warm  summer  day  I went 
to  my  favorite  spot  at  the  river  and  set 
myself  up,  big  sombrero  hat  to  shield 
myself  from  the  sun,  and  waited.  Jour- 
neying in  memory,  as  sometimes 
happens,  I dozed  off  and  evidently  I 
was  getting  a visitor  on  my  hook,  and 
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when  I did  become  aware  and  made  a 
move  it  got  away. 

A younger  fisherman,  with  a lot  of 
years  left  to  test  the  streams,  called 
over.  “Can’t  fish  and  dream,  old 
man.” 

Well,  besides  fishing  I am  a student 
of  poetry  and  I went  home  and  kept 
thinking  about  that  expression,  “Can’t 
fish  and  dream,  old  man.” 

The  following  poem  was  how  I filed 
that  expression  in  memory. 

Elusive  Fish 

Wise  old  man,  I know  your  scheme. 

Pretend  to  fish,  instead  you  dream 

Your  line  is  anchored  far  away, 

In  the  stream  of  yesterday. 

And  in  the  current  that  is  time, 

The  fish  of  youth  tugs  at  your  line. 

When  at  last  you  make  your  play, 

It’s  just  too  late,  it  got  away. 

Come  where  peace  and  dreams 
hold  sway, 

To  fish  and  dream  of  yesterday. 

Success,  well,  there  is  this  to  say, 

All  the  big  ones  got  away. 

—Vincent  Argondezzi,  Norristown. 

Proud  steelheader 

The  accompanying  photo  was  taken 
on  Walnut  Creek,  Erie  County.  The 
photo  is  just  up  from  Lake  Erie  and 


below  the  Manchester  Bridge.  The  wa- 
ter was  low  and  clear,  which  makes  the 
fish  spooky.  The  fish  on  the  left  has 
taken  on  the  rainbow  trout’s  colors.  It 
was  in  the  stream  for  a couple  of 
weeks.  New  ones  out  of  the  lake  are 
more  silvery.  Both  were  taken  on 
black  Woolly  Buggers  on  a fly  rod, 
using  4-pound-test  line. 

Every  angler  should  have  one  trip  to 
Erie  streams  and  hopefully  have  a 
couple  of  steelhead  on  and  land  one 
for  pictures.  We  keep  about  two  or 
three  fish  a year  and  release  the  rest.  I 
am  just  as  happy  catching  a nine  or 
10-inch  trout  in  May  on  a dry  fly.  The 
skill  in  catching  a fish  is  fun  for  me, 
and  catching  any  fish  on  top  of  the 
water  is  the  best  .—John  Berckbickler, 
Glenshaw. 

Amphibians  and 
vernal  ponds 

I read  the  article  on  vernal  ponds  in 
the  November/December  issue  (“Am- 
phibians and  Vernal  Ponds,”  by  Karl 
Blankenship,  Nov/Dec  00,  pp.  49-51). 

It  was  very  interesting,  because  in  the 
spring  of  2000  as  I was  out  walking,  I 
came  upon  two  of  these  types  of 
ponds.  There  was  what  seemed  like 
hundreds  of  chirping  sounds  coming 
from  the  ponds.  As  I moved  closer  to 
each  pond,  the  chirping  stopped  all  at 
once.  Tim  Maret  said  he  was  studying 
more  than  30  ponds.  I was  wondering 
if  there  is  any  study  going  on  in  my 
area,  Union  County,  Lewisburg.— 
Donald  L.  Troup,  Lewisburg. 

The  sounds  you  heard  last  spring 
came  from  one  of  two  frog  species.  If 
they  were  high-pitched  “peeps,”  they 
were  most  likely  spring  peepers,  a 
small,  one-inch  to  two-inch  tree  frog. 
If  the  calling  sounded  more  like 
ducks  quacking,  they  were  wood 
frogs. 

My  knowledge  of  Dr.  Maret’s  study 
on  ponds  is  that  they  are  all  located 
in  southcentral  Pennsylvania.  Inter- 
estingly, the  January/February  2001 
issue  contains  an  article  about  spot- 


ted salamanders  (“Moles  in  the 
Pools:  Spotted  Salamanders,”  by 
Andrew  L.  Shiels).  Also  included  in 
the  article  is  a discussion  of  the  im- 
portance of  vernal  ponds  and  the 
need  to  record  where  they  occur. 

You  can  find  out  about  the  Herpe- 
tology Atlas  Project  and  how  to  get 
involved  with  it.  In  the  near  future,  a 
Commission-supported  project  will 
begin  the  process  of  finding  and  re- 
cording vernal  pond  locations. 

Keep  an  eye  on  PA&B  for  addi- 
tional information.— Andrew  L.  Shiels, 
Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Unit. 

BACKTALK 

Letters 

Argue  with  the  Commission.  Ap- 
plaud us.  Advise  us.  The  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  invites  you  to  write  or 
e-mail  letters  to  the  editor  ifyou  have 
an  idea  on  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 
content;  a question  or  concern  about 
the  Commission;  something  to  say 
about  fish  and  fishing,  or  boats  and 
boating;  or  a helpful  idea  for  anglers 
or  boaters.  Please  hold  letters  to  no 
more  than  200  words.  Letters  to  the 
Commission  become  the  property  of 
the  Commission,  and  they  are  edited 
for  clarity  and  space  considerations. 
Letters  to  the  editor  appear  on  pages 
6 and  7 of  each  issue. 

Photographs 

Send  a photograph  ofyou  and  your 
catch  to  PA&B  for  publication  con- 
sideration in  the  “Cast  & Caught” 
column.  Please  send  only  snapshots 
and  prints— no  slides  and  no  pictures 
larger  than  8x1 0.  Include  a self-ad- 
dressed,  stamped  envelope  ifyou  want 
your  picture  returned. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  Art 
Michaels,  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
& Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 

PA  1 71 06-7000;  or  contact  the 
Commission  at  its  World  Wide  Web 
site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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by  Vic  Attar  do 


he  Poconos  are 
a fly  fisherman’s 
heaven.  From 
small  streams  to 
broad  rivers,  the 
hatches  and 
other  insect 
activity  are 

prolific  and  steady.  If  it’s  not  the  hendrickson,  sulphur  or  light 
cahill,  then  caddises  or  stoneflies  are  appearing  somewhere  at 
some  time.  When  aquatic  flies  are  sparse,  terrestrial  fishing  heats 
up  with  the  summer,  and  don’t  forget  those  cloudy  or  drizzly  days 
when  Blue-Winged  Olives  become  the  fly  du  jour. 


Last  season,  Brodhead  Creek  in  Monroe  County  experi- 
enced a prolonged  green  caddis  exhibit,  followed  by 
amazing  activity  from  the  little  sulphur  dun,  Ephemerella 
dorothea.  On  an  earlyjune  evening,  with  air  temperatures  in 
the  low  70s,  the  trout  took  little  sulphur  emergers  from 
stretches  of  the  Brodhead  with  a moderate  current.  Both 
wild  browns  and  stocked  fish  grabbed  floating  nymphs  dur- 
ing the  frenzy.  What  an  evening! 

While  the  fly  fishing  community  has  gone  gaga  over  trout 
waters  in  the  Empire  State,  few  testaments  to  the  Poconos 
are  being  written.  But  many  Pennsylvania  anglers  are 
smarter  than  the  scribes.  With  improved  water  quality, 
good  hatches  and  knock-out  scenery,  the  Poconos  are  at- 
tracting both  out-of-state  and  Commonwealth  anglers. 

If  you  haven’t  already,  get  in  on  the  action.  But  please 
practice  catch-and-release  as  much  as  possible.  Here  are 
some  special  places  you  might  want  to  try. 


Upper  Lehigh  River 

Before  the  Lehigh  River  enters  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam  in 
Luzerne  County,  it  should  be  called  the  Lehigh  “Creek.”  In 
most  places  the  flow  is  no  more  than  20  to  30  feet  wide,  and 
the  order  of  the  day  is  pocket  water  and  steep  grades.  This 
describes  the  water  around  Thornhurst  on  the  Monroe  and 
Lackawanna  County  line.  Below  Gouldsboro,  in  State  Game 
Lands  135,  the  Lehigh  is  calmer  and  less  rocky. 

The  upper  Lehigh  River  is  a wonderful  place  to  go  for 
stocked  and  wild  fish.  SR  4003  crosses  the  river  at 
Thornhurst  and  cedar  waxwings  love  the  terrain  around  the 
rocky  flow.  Waxwings  are  the  aerial  siren  for  bug  activity 
and  one  day,  following  the  birds,  I walked  upstream  into  a 
hatch  of  slate  drakes.  It  was  1 p.m.  and  I caught  brookies 
and  browns  with  size  12  Slate  Drake  duns  while  the  “river” 
babbled  away. 
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Brodhead  Creek,  Monroe 
County.  Even  though  much 
of  the  Brodhead  is  privately 
owned,  a large  portion  above 
East  Stroudsburg  is 
accessible. 


For  the  Thornhurst  area,  follow  Route  940  from  Blakeslee 
to  SR  4003  above  Arrowhead  Lake.  Also  from  Blakeslee  take 
Route  115  to  where  the  highway  crosses  the  Lehigh  River 
near  Stoddartsville.  A dirt  road,  T-553,  runs  between  Route 
940  and  SR  4003. 

The  flat  waters  along  State  Game  Lands  135  require  far 
more  stealth  on  the  part  of  the  angler  than  the  sound-mask- 
ing pocket  water  below.  Even  though  circumstances  have 
never  connected  me  with  a big  hatch  on  this  section  of  the 
Lehigh  River,  I’ve  done  well  with  common  attractors  such  as 
an  Elk  Hair  Caddis  and  Royal  Wulff.  Slate  drakes  must  be 
known  in  these  parts  because  Slates  and  a White-Gloved 
Howdy  work  during  the  proper  season,  even  when  I don’t 
see  the  bugs. 

This  section  of  the  upper  Lehigh  River  is  accessible  from 
the  Gouldsboro  exit  of  Route  380.  Turn  left  off  the  exit  and 
head  toward  the  state  game  lands.  You’ll  find  bunches  of 
places  to  park  as  the  road  crisscrosses  and  abuts  the  river 
down  to  the  rifle  range. 


Lackawaxen  River 

This  is  not  your  father’s  Lackawaxen  River.  Nor  is  it  the 
Lackawaxen  of  Zane  Grey.  Heavy  bursts  from  the  dam  on 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  are  still  problematic,  but  with  “conser- 
vation releases,”  the  trout  fishing  will  just  get  better. 

Last  summer,  I caught  a lot  more  trout  in  the  Lackawaxen 
between  Kimbles  and  Rowland  than  I did  smallmouth  bass 
and  redbreast  sunfish.  Usually,  it’s  the  other  way  around. 

Hatches  on  the  river  can  be  momentous.  After  a thunder- 
storm blew  through  the  mountains  one  evening,  there  was 
tremendous  light  cahill  activity  with  lots  of  trout  fun.  But 
what  I saw  on  the  river  was  actually  nothing  to  what  I wit- 
nessed on  the  road.  The  storm  had  glossed  SR  4006  to  a 
high,  black  sheen.  Mayflies,  thinking  the  road  was  the  river, 
were  dabbing  their  abdomens  on  the  macadam,  laying  eggs. 
Drying  off,  and  applying  more  mosquito  repellent  a 
Lackawaxen  necessity— I went  back  to  a moderate  run  and 
caught  a half-dozen  more  trout  under  the  light  of  the  moon. 

In  early  spring,  the  Lackawaxen  has  a great  size  14 
hendrickson  and  quill  gordon  hatch  and  a size  12  gray  fox. 
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Access  along  the  Lackawaxen  is  good,  but  fragile.  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  personnel  have  worked  hard  with  local 
landowners  to  ensure  entry.  But  the  landowners  don’t  want 
to  see  trash  or  hear  the  yacking  of  loud  Fishermen.  Remem- 
ber to  be  respectful. 

Work  the  below-dam  Lackawaxen  from  Hawley  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware.  The  very  rocky  region  close  to  town 
is  often  neglected,  but  it  holds  fish.  SR  4006  follows  the 
river  downstream  from  the  Kimbles  Fire  Company.  At 
Rowland,  Route  590  cuts  in  down  to  the  Delaware  River. 

Brodhead  Creek 

Brodhead  Creek  is  not,  I repeat,  not,  closed  to  Fishing. 
Even  though  much  of  this  truly  great  stream  is  in  private 
hands,  a sizable  portion  above  East  Stroudsburg  is  accessible 
to  anglers  like  you  and  me.  Stroud  Township  has  shown  the 
wisdom  and  forethought  to  acquire  land  along  the 
Brodhead  below  the  junction  of  routes  447  and  191,  calling 
it  the  Brodhead  Greenway/Pinebrook  Park.  Below  the  town- 
ship holdings  there  is  accessible  land  along  Stokes  Avenue, 
River  Road  and  even  farther  downstream  at  the  Gorge. 

Thank  goodness  for  the  public  land  because  the  Brodhead 
is  an  utterly  fantastic  stream  in  the  lower  Poconos.  I hit  it 
Five  times  last  spring  and  summer,  running  across  hatches 
and  spinnerfalls  of  tan  caddises,  green  caddises,  male  and 
female  sulphurs,  little  sulphurs,  a slate  drake  and  ants.  I 
heard  the  trico  spinnerfall  was  pretty  decent  as  well.  Many 
anglers  are  practicing  a voluntary  catch-and-release  along 
the  Brodhead,  ensuring  a strong  showing  of  trout  through- 
out the  season. 

Brodhead  Creek  contains  a mix  of  waters  including  some 
shallow  riffles,  fast,  rocky  runs  and  a few  heavy  chutes.  But 
the  majority  of  water  I’ve  seen  and  fished  consists  of  a moder- 
ate current  with  long,  stretched-out  runs  or  pools  followed  by 
shallow  tailouts.  In  some  places,  the  current  speed  gives  the 
Brodhead  trout  plenty  of  time  to  study  a fly,  and  by  the  time 
of  the  Ephemerella  dorothea  hatch  (little  sulphur  dun)  on  June 
6,  many  of  the  trout 
were  taking  naturals 
after  following  them 
downstream  for  a few 
feet.  I actually 
hooked  more  trout  by 
making  loose,  down- 
stream casts  with  an 
emerger  and  a dry  fly 
than  the  accepted  up- 
stream cast.  Try  it. 

Access  to  the 
Brodhead  is  along 
Route  191  between 
East  Stroudsburg  and 
Route  447.  Look  for 
the  two  parking  areas 
on  the  greenway  park 
and  the  crossroads 
noted  above. 


Tobyhanna  Creek 

If  you  like  to  bang  your  head  against  the  wall  and  then  say 
it  feels  good  when  you  stop,  there  is  Tobyhanna  Creek  in 
Monroe  County.  The  flat-faced,  tannin-colored  Tobyhanna 
is  without  a doubt  the  most  ornery  stream  Fve  ever  Fished, 
including  those  famous  “meadow-type”  creeks  of  the  West. 
Even  when  the  Tobyhanna  receives  a fresh  stocking  of  brook 
trout,  it  seems  these  fish  already  know  more  about  fly  tying 
and  fly  fishing  than  I do. 

But  Fve  worked  out  a trick  or  two  as  well.  When  the  trout 
rise  in  pods  for  some  tiny  natural,  I appeal  to  their  meaner 
instincts  by  tossing  them  white  or  brook  trout  streamers. 
After  50  or  more  casts,  one  will  chase  the  interloper  from  its 
preferred  feeding  lane.  Then  I catch  them.  I have  also 
found  that  a mosquito  larva  fly  works  decently  on 
Tobyhanna  Creek. 

What  makes  the  stream  such  a challenge  is  its  molasses- 
slow  current.  The  trout  quickly  learn  to  read  every  nuance 
in  the  surface  flow,  and  if  your  fly  does  not  follow  the  pre- 
scribed path,  it’s  completely  ignored. 

The  banks  of  Tobyhanna  Creek  are  sandy  with  small, 
smooth  stones  for  the  stream  strata.  It’s  not  a difficult 
stream  to  wade  and  the  low  vegetation  doesn’t  cause  casting 
problems.  That’s  very  good.  You’ll  find  some  riffles  and 
very  briefs  runs  on  parts  of  Tobyhanna  Creek,  and  I’ve  cer- 
tainly caught  brook  trout  in  those  spots,  but  they  don’t 
hold  the  majority  of  fish. 

Access  along  the  middle  section  of  the  Tobyhanna  is  quite 
good.  Between  routes  380  and  940,  Route  423  is  the  parallel 
road.  Just  east  of  Route  380,  State  Game  Lands  127  con- 
tains many  parking  areas,  and  foot  trails  lead  to  the  stream. 
A one-mile  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  stretch 
runs  from  Still  Swamp  Run  downstream  to  an  iron  bridge. 

With  all  its  vagaries,  why  fish  the  Tobyhanna?  Because 
when  you’re  wading  and  they’re  hooked,  the  brook  trout 
run  circles  around  you  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  The 
scenery  is  also  excellent,  and  if  you’re  not  up  for  the  chal- 
lenge of  tough 
water,  keep  your  fly 
rod  in  the  closet  this 
season. 

Pohopoco 
Creek 

What  a difference 
between  the  aggra- 
vating, slow 
Tobyhanna  Creek 
and  the  mainly  fast 
and  shallow 
Pohopoco  or  Big 
Creek. 

Pohopoco  Creek  is 
divided  by  the  mas- 
sive Beltzville  Lake 
in  Carbon  County. 

As  it  tumbles  out  of 


In  spring,  the  lower  section  of  Pohopoco  Creek  contains  hendricksons  and 
red  quills  (see  page  56)  followed  by  a wealth  of  caddises,  a light  cahill 
and  plenty  of  blue-winged  olives. 
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the  947-acre  reservoir  on  its  way  to  the  Lehigh  River  between 
Weissport  and  Bowmanstown,  Pohopoco  consists  mostly  of 
shallow  riffles  with  a number  of  deep  pools  when  the  creek 
makes  a hard  turn.  This  is  a stocked  stream  that  functions 
as  a tailwater  with  a consistently  moderate  flow  and  a bot- 
tom release.  Great  for  summer  fishing! 

In  the  spring,  the  lower  section  of  the  Pohopoco  contains 
hendricksons  and  red  quills  followed  by  a wealth  of  cad- 
dises, a light  cahill  and  plenty  of  blue-winged  olives. 

Gain  access  to  the  top  of  the  lower  section,  just  below  the 
dam,  by  Old  Mill  Road  off  Pohopoco  Drive.  Access  is  also 
available  just  off  the  Northeast  Extension  and  Route  209 
heading  west  to  Lehighton.  The  deeper  waters  here  have 
stocked  and  holdover  trout. 


My  favorite  section  of  Pohopoco  Creek  is  above  Beltzville 
Lake  and  south  of  Kresgeville.  This  is  wild  brown  trout  ter- 
ritory with  very  deep,  tannin-stained  pools  and  thick, 
rhododendron  banks.  It’s  not  the  easiest  place  to  fish,  but 
it’s  top  notch  for  colorful  browns.  Access  closer  to  the  lake 
is  off  Beltzville  Road,  SR  3012,  and  Koch  Road.  Farther  up- 
stream access  is  off  Route  209  at  Kresgeville. 

Other  than  the  usual  array  of  hatching  dries,  I recom- 
mend peacock-bodied  nymphs  to  dredge  up  the  eager  brown 
trout  holding  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest-deep  rhododen- 
dron pools.  Expect  many  trout  to  hide  under  the 
vegetation. 

There  are  other  great  trout  waters  in  the  Poconos,  such  as 
Tom’s  Creek,  Mud  Run,  and  Bushkill  Creek,  and  we  can’t 
forget  the  middle  Lehigh  River  and  the  upper  Delaware 
River.  Clearly,  the  Poconos  are  a lifetime’s  worth 
of  fishing. 0 


Montrose 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


Shades  of  brown  dominate  the  land- 
scape. Though  spring  may  have  arrived 
by  the  calendar,  the  awakening  of  the 
land  is  still  weeks  away.  Even  nice  days 
are  cool,  and  the  sun  feels  very  good  on 
the  back  of  your  neck.  Those  warm  rays 
of  the  sun  also  arouse  crappies,  attract- 
ing them  to  the  shallower  waters  that 
warm  most  quickly.  The  early  spring 
crappie  fishing  peak  is  underway. 

The  early  spring  crappie  fishing  peak  is  caused  by 
warming  water.  Just  a small  portion  of  any  lake  warms 
first.  Crappies  congregate  in  this  warmer  water,  perhaps 
because  they  find  comfort,  perhaps  because  food  is  most 
abundant  there.  The  latter  is  more  likely  the  reason  be- 
cause crappies  are  usually  willing  to  take  a bait.  Warming 
water  is  the  key.  If  the  air  becomes  colder  than  the  water 
and  the  sky  is  overcast,  the  water  gets  colder.  Crappies 
will  then  vacate  the  shallow  water. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  crappies  may 
begin  moving  into  shallow  water  a day  or  two  after  the  ice 
leaves.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  state,  where  ice  may 
have  covered  the  still  waters,  look  for  shallow-water  crap- 
pie action  as  soon  as  the  water  temperature  starts  to  rise. 
Water  temperatures  in  the  low  40s  are  warm  enough  to 
fish  with  this  pattern. 

If  you  wanted  to  stretch  this  pattern  out  by  moving 
around  the  state,  you  would  begin  the  season  in  the  south- 
east corner,  in  natural  lakes  and  smaller  man-made 
reservoirs  (see  Figure  1).  These  waters  are  the  first  in  the 


photo-Mike  Bleech 

Jeri  Bleech  hoists  a 3. 5 -pound  black  crappie.  The  early  season 
crappie  fishing  peak  starts  right  after  ice-out,  or  as  soon  as  lakes 
begin  warming.  It  lasts  until  water  farther  from  shore  gets 
warmer  and  the  spawning  season  nears. 
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state  to  start  warming,  sometimes  as  soon  as  early  March. 
Among  the  better  crappie  lakes  in  this  area  are  Blue  Marsh 
Lake,  Lake  Marburg  and  Lake  Nockamixon.  The  main  place 
to  avoid  is  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  runs  with  colder 
water  from  the  northern  counties  and  beyond.  There  can  be 
good  early  spring  crappie  fishing  in  the  lower  Susquehanna 
pools,  but  it  is  a different  fishing  pattern. 

By  mid-March,  smaller  lakes  in  central  and  western  coun- 
ties south  of  Interstate  80  should  be  ice-free  and  warming. 
Check  places  like  Cross 
Creek  Lake  and  Yellow 
Creek  Lake  first,  then  Lake 
Arthur,  Sayers  Lake,  Glen- 
dale Lake  or  Raystown  Lake. 

By  late  March  or  early 
April,  lakes  north  of  1-80 
should  be  warming. 

Shenango  Lake,  Lake 
Wilhelm  and  Pymatuning 
Lake  are  among  the  first  in 
this  area,  then  lakes  in  the 
Pocono  region.  The  last 
lakes  to  warm  are  those 
along  the  northern-tier 
counties,  places  such  as 
Cowanesque  Lake  and 
Presque  Isle  Bay. 

This  is  only  a rough  guide 
to  early  spring  crappie  tim- 
ing. It  might  vary  by  a few 
weeks  or  more,  depending 
on  the  weather.  Watch  the 
statewide  weather  reports  if  you  want  to  enjoy  the  earliest 
action. 

Finding  crappies  during  early  spring  can  be  very  easy  or 
very  difficult.  To  be  easy,  you  must  look  in  the  right  places 
and  use  the  right  tactics  at  the  same  time  crappies  are  will- 
ing to  feed.  If  any  of  these  three  factors  fails,  finding 
crappies  will  be  nearly  impossible. 

To  be  honest,  though,  most  anglers  find  crappies  by  in- 
quiring at  a bait  shop  or  by  looking  for  other  crappie 
anglers.  If  you  do  this,  all  that  remains  is  using  the  right 
tactics  and  waiting  for  crappies  to  get  active.  But  the  prob- 
lem with  this  approach  is  that  you  might  be  the  first  crappie 
angler  on  the  lake,  so  the  best  information  you  can  get  is 
where  the  crappies  were  the  previous  spring.  That  will  prob- 
ably be  late-spring  information.  Crappies  probably  will  not 
be  in  the  same  places  during  late  spring  as  they  were  during 
early  spring.  Crappies  are  in  their  spawning  areas  during 
late  spring.  Areas  occupied  by  crappies  during  early  spring 
might,  or  might  not,  be  spawning  areas. 

Pursue  any  tip  you  hear,  but  be  prepared  to  find  crappies 
on  your  own. 

Locating  crappies 

Your  thinking  cap  and  a thermometer,  or  surface  tem- 
perature gauge,  are  the  most  important  factors  in  locating 


crappies  during  early  spring.  The  surface  temperature 
gauge  will  tell  when  you  have  found  the  most  likely  places, 
and  you  can  minimize  the  searching  process  by  applying  a 
little  thought. 

If  you  are  fishing  from  a boat,  check  the  water  tempera- 
ture as  soon  as  you  get  on  a lake.  During  the  first  few  days 
following  ice-out,  expect  to  find  water  temperatures  in  the 
34-degree  to  38-degree  range  in  mid-lake.  What  you  want  to 
find  are  places  where  surface  temperatures  are  a few  degrees 

warmer,  in  the  40-  to 
44-degree  range.  This 
will  almost  always  be 
close  to  shore  in  shal- 
low water,  often  over  a 
soft  bottom  or  where 
the  water  has  more 
color  than  most  of  the 
lake. 

This  fishing  pattern 
will  last  until  the 
warmer  surface  tem- 
peratures reach  about 
50  degrees,  but  this  is 
not  a precise  figure. 
The  pattern  does  not 
end,  really.  Instead,  it 
just  blends  into  an- 
other very  similar 
pattern  as  crappies 
gravitate  to  their 
spawning  areas.  By 
this  time,  most  of  the 
larger  crappies  will  be  in  somewhat  deeper  water,  often  in 
the  6-  to  12-foot  range. 

Some  likely  places  to  find  the  warmest  water  during  early 
spring  are  man-made  boating  canals,  slow-moving  inlets, 
shallow  bays  and  along  the  windward  side  of  a lake  (see  Fig- 
ure 2).  Deep  water  reflects  more  light  than  shallow  water. 
Soft  bottoms  and  dark  bottoms  absorb  more  heat  than  hard 
bottoms.  These  are  reasons  the  first  three  examples  prob- 
ably hold  warmer  water.  In  the  latter  case,  a steady  wind 
pushes  the  surface  water,  which  warms  sooner  than  deeper 
water,  to  the  windward  side  of  the  lake. 

In  man-made  reservoirs,  you  will  generally  find  that  water 
warms  soonest  toward  the  head  of  the  lake,  or  toward  the 
heads  of  major  bays  (see  Figure  3).  These  are  the  shallowest 
parts  of  the  lake,  and  usually  the  areas  with  the  only  shallow 
flats.  Often  the  water  has  more  color.  The  lake  bottom 
tends  to  slope  more  steeply  into  deep  water  as  you  approach 
the  dam. 

Early  spring  is  often  the  best  time  to  fish  for  crappies  in 
rivers  or  creeks,  especially  in  moving  waters  that  are  not 
noted  for  good  crappie  fishing.  Check  calm  backwaters  in 
creeks  below  reservoirs  that  hold  crappies.  Crappies  often 
get  through  or  over  dams  into  the  creeks.  These  creeks  are 
typically  too  swift  to  be  good  crappie  habitat,  so  most  of  the 
crappies  congregate  in  the  calmest  places  they  can  find. 

Start  fishing  at  the  calm  places  closest  to  the  dams. 


Carry  an  ample  selection  of  colorful  jigs.  Jigs  are 
especially  effective  on  white  crappies  and  in  stained 
water.  Change  colors  often  until  something  works. 
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FastStart 


crappie  waters  to  begin  warming  daring  early  spring,  even  late 
winter,  are  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  state.  Next  come  the 
waters  through  most  of  the  rest  of  the  state.  Then,  finally,  often 
not  until  early  April,  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  Highlands  and 
Presque  Isle  Bay  warm  up. 

Anglers  who  fish  from  shore  get  their  best  shot  at  crap- 
pies  during  early  spring.  Note  that  all  of  these  clues  for 
finding  crappies  deal  with  near-shore  water.  Crappies  com- 
monly occupy  water  less  than  three  feet  deep  during  the 
first  few  weeks  following  ice-out,  and  longer  if  the  water  has 
some  color. 

Crappies  like  cover.  Once  you  locate  areas  that  are  likely 
to  hold  crappies,  the  next  step  is  locating  them  more  pre- 
cisely. Sometimes,  usually  when  fishing  is  best,  when 


everyone  is  catching  fish,  crappies  are  moving.  But  if  they 
are  not  moving,  they  will  usually  be  close  to,  or  right  in, 
some  kind  of  cover.  Even  if  they  are  moving,  the  best  fish- 
ing will  almost  always  be  close  to  cover.  They  display  this 
kind  of  behavior  all  through  the  year,  but  cover  has  an  addi- 
tional advantage  during  early  spring.  Most  cover  absorbs 
heat,  making  the  water  immediately  surrounding  it  a little 
warmer.  Most  cover  also  holds  insects  and  the  other  tiny 
things  that  crappies  eat. 

In  natural  lakes  and  man-made  reservoirs  that  maintain  a 
fairly  constant  water  level,  look  for  clumps  of  weeds  on  the 
shallow,  soft-bottom  flats.  These  areas  typically  will  be 
dense  weed  beds  during  summer.  Early  in  the  spring,  most 
weeds  have  not  started  growing  yet,  but  a few  clumps  may 
remain  from  the  previous  year.  In  man-made  reservoirs, 


gentle 

bottom  slope 


head  of 
reservoir 


Figure  2.  Natural  Lake  Warmup.  The  first  places  to  warm  in 
any  natural  lake  and  in  some  man-made  lakes  are  shallow  bays, 
boat  canals,  slow-moving  inlets,  and  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
lake  where  the  warmer  surface  water  collects. 


Figure  3.  Man-Made  Reservoir  Warmup.  The  heads  of 
man-made  reservoirs,  and  the  heads  of  longer  bays,  usually  warm 
first.  These  places  are  generally  the  only  spots  where  there  are 
gently  sloping,  soft-bottomed  areas. 

look  for  trees  that  have  fallen  into  the  water.  In  many  lakes, 
anglers  have  placed  discarded  Christmas  trees  or  other 
wood  structures  in  the  water  specifically  for  crappie  cover, 
as  part  of  approved  habitat  improvement  projects.  Even  a 
sunken  log  with  no  limbs  will  hold  crappies  in  the  absence 
of  better  cover. 

Fishing  tactics 

Crappies  are  typically  more  wary  in  cold  water  than  they 
will  be  a few  weeks  later.  One  reason  is  that  they  will  prob- 
ably be  in  shallower  water.  In  most  cases,  stay  as  far  away 
from  the  fish  as  you  can  accurately  cast. 

A jig  and/or  bait  under  a bobber  is  almost  always  the  best, 
or  at  least  a very  good,  terminal  rig  for  early  spring  crappie 
fishing  because  it  keeps  the  hook  at  a constant,  controlled 
depth  (see  Figure  4).  This  is  critical  when  you  are  fishing  in 
shallow  water  over  a bottom  that  is  littered  with  detritus.  A 
hook  that  drags  the  bottom  will  quickly  pick  up  rotting 
plant  material.  Also,  crappies  are  more  likely  to  attack  a 
bait  above  them  than  below. 
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PA  Angler  Charlie  Brant  with  an  early 
season  crappie.  Crappies  are  a popular 
fish  among  many  Pennsylvania  anglers 
because  they  provide  action  when  other 
fish  are  out  of  season. 


Do  not  assume  that  crappies  will  be  close  to  the  bottom. 
They  use  the  entire  water  column.  Sometimes  they  suspend 
just  a couple  of  feet  below  the  surface.  Expect  this  when 
there  is  bright  sun  and  a chop  on  the  water.  Start  fishing 
with  your  bobber  set  about  18  inches  above  the  bait.  If  that 
does  not  produce,  increase  the  depth  about  six  inches  at  a 
time  until  the  bait  is  just  a foot  above  the  bottom. 

Which  specific  terminal  rig  is  best  might  depend  on 
which  type  of  crappie  inhabits  the  lake  you  are  fishing.  Col- 
orful jigs,  or  jigs  tipped  with  grubs  or  minnows,  usually 
seem  best  for  white  crappies.  Carry  an  assortment  of  jig 
bodies  in  several  colors  whenever  you  fish  for  white  crap- 
pies. Black  crappies  tend  to  be  more  wary  of  anything 
unnatural.  Stick  with  live  minnows  on  a fine-wire  hook 
when  the  water  is  clear,  and  use  very  fine  line.  But  if  the 
water  is  colored  and  fishing  is  slow,  try  adding  a brightly 
colored  jig  to  the  terminal  rig.  A teardrop  jig  might  be  bet- 
ter than  a leadhead  jig  with  a plastic  body. 


Figure  4.  Early  Spring  Strategy.  Fish  a jig  and/or  bait 
under  a bobber  during  early  spring  to  avoid  constant  snags  in 
shallow  water. 


Keep  moving  until  you  contact  crappies.  If  you  find  vis- 
ible cover,  fish  it  first.  In  the  absence  of  visible  cover,  drift 
and  cast.  Retrieve  the  bait  very  slowly.  This  is  critical. 
Crappies  will  seldom  strike  a bait  that  is  moving  too  fast  in 
cold  water.  Cast  ahead  of  the  boat,  or  to  the  side,  while 
drifting  so  the  drift  speed  of  the  boat  does  not  move  the  bait 
too  fast. 

Stop  as  soon  as  you  make  contact  and  mark  the  spot  care- 
fully. Fish  that  same  place  until  you  determine  to  your 
satisfaction  whether  you  have  found  a group  of  crappies  or 
just  caught  a lone  fish.  Some  days  you  have  to  keep  moving. 

If  you  are  fishing  from  a boat,  anchor  either  cross-wind  or 
upwind  from  the  crappies.  Anchoring  upwind  allows  you  to 
cast  farther  without  casting  hard.  Hard  casts  tend  to  kill 
your  bait,  or  tear  it  off  the  hook.  Anchoring  cross-wind  al- 
lows the  wind  to  push  your  bobber,  covering  more  water 
without  retrieving. 

The  best  condition  for  fishing  with  a bobber  is  a mild  to 
moderate  chop  on  the  water.  This  gives  the  bait  under  the 
bobber  a jigging  action.  If  you  use  bait  or  a jig 
tipped  with  bait,  still-fishing  in  calm  water 
might  be  effective,  especially  if  you  fish  close  to 
cover.  Otherwise,  it  might  be  best  to  keep  the 
bait  moving,  either  drifting  with  the  wind  or 
reeling  very  slowly.  Reeling  slowly  is  usually 
best  when  you  use  a jig  without  bait. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  early  spring  crappie 
fishing  peak  requires  more  skill  than  catching 
crappies  a few  weeks  later.  But  it  will  start  your 
fishing  season  sooner.  Bring  heavier  clothes 
than  you  think  you  will  need.  Though  the  sun 
may  be  shining  and  the  temperature  at  home  is  65  degrees, 
the  lake  will  make  the  air  much  cooler.  And  with  luck,  there 
will  be  enough  wind  to  kick  up  a crappie  chop.0 
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Muddy  Waters — 

Not  Signs  of  Spring 

My  grandmother  was  fond  of 
saying,  “See  ya,  if  the  Lord  is  willing 
and  the  creeks  don’t  rise.”  She  always 
chuckled  when  she  said  that,  and  like 
most  “sayings,”  I never  questioned  its 
origin. 

But  muddy  waters  running  by  our 
door  is  not  a natural  spring  event.  The 
tons  and  tons  of  topsoil  we  lose  each 
year  are  a sign  of  the  times,  instead  of 
“always  have  been,  always  will  be.” 

On  many  streams,  high  water  has 
come  to  mean  muddy  water.  As  a fly 
angler,  my  fishing  ends  when  the  river 
becomes  too  murky.  Without  the  aid 
of  scent,  I would  need  to  bop  a fish  on 
the  nose  with  a deep  nymph  to  garner 
a strike. 

Rain  of  any  substance  had,  in  the 
past,  put  my  fishing  on  hold.  It  gave 
me  time  to  do  those  wonderful  back- 
yard chores  we  all  love  to  do.  The 
other  spring  tradition  I prefer  to  es- 
cape is  “spring  housecleaning.”  You 
would  think  that  someone  would  have 
chosen  a better  time  to  do  such  a 
thing.  Perhaps,  when  winter  turns  the 
light  of  day  out  early,  and  besides  tying 
flies,  there  really  isn’t  all  that  much  to 
do,  so  “spring  housecleaning  could 
easily  be  converted  to  “winter  house- 
cleaning.” 

The  anti-rain  dance,  ridiculous- 
looking  when  performed  by 
wader-clad  anglers  and  rarely  effective, 
should  be  forsaken.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  outlawed  because  there  are  streams 
that  do  not  muddy  readily,  if  at  all. 


I have  found  many  such  waterways 
in  my  travels.  Most  are  small  tributary 
streams  with  lands  undisturbed 
within  our  lifetime.  Note  the  clarity  of 
many  brook  trout  streams— ones  that 
cling  to  the  forested  mountain  to 
bounce  over  and  around  the  boulders. 

The  secondary  artery  of  the  main 
flow  rushes  to  greet  the  larger  stream, 
only  to  have  the  life  within  it  choked 
or  altered  by  the  alien  substance.  No, 
it  does  not  die.  Instead,  it  churns  to 
mix  with  its  big  brother,  and  as  they 
trudge  downstream,  the  clarity  of  life 
is  soiled  with  the  mud-brown  flow. 

The  smaller  stem  of  water  cannot 
brighten  the  silted  flow,  and  the  boul- 
ders they  now  polish  no  longer  have  a 
granite  shine. 

It’s  the  “farming  community,”  you 
might  conclude.  No,  not  alone,  at 
least,  because  the  complexities  of 
muddied  waters  are  not  that  easily 
found.  “Not  easily  found”  equates 
with  “not  easily  fixed,”  although  there 
is  always  hope. 

New  polices,  now  adopted  and  en- 
forced, will  help— buffer  zones, 
streamside  fencing  and  caring  for 
gravel  roads  with  greater  care  than 
ever  before  are  a few  fixes  to  a long, 
lingering  illness. 

The  key  is  education,  and  the  public 
seems  more  willing  than  ever  to  share 
the  concern  for  clean  water.  The  call- 
ing has  come  for  some  time.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  timbering  in- 
dustry leveled  many  northern 
counties— a conifer  forest  rendered  to 
stumps,  land  that  eroded  into  free- 
stone streams  that  laced  the  area. 
Today,  not  all  the  ills  are  cured,  but  we 
are  making  giant  strides  as  we  clamor 
into  the  21st  century. 

As  water  supplies  dwindle,  the  need 
for  clean  water  becomes  paramount. 
Muddy  water  is  no  longer  perceived  as 
“business  as  usual.”  Of  course,  there 
is  a price  tag.  Refurbishing  is  never 
free.  Reclamation  is  more  time-con- 
suming and  costly  than  demolition. 

Over  the  years,  I prolonged  my  April 
cleansing  whenever  streams  filled  to 
capacity.  It  stalled  the  muddied  mind 
of  winter’s  cabin  fever.  It  was  duly 
noted  and  acceptable  as  a rained-out 
baseball  game. 


We  may  point  fingers  and  proclaim 
that  it  isn’t  our  fault,  but  it  is.  Muddy 
waters  flow  by  and  emanate  from 
everyone’s  door  step.  It  may  seem  like 
a slight  runoff  with  most  of  it  coming 
from  the  neighbors.  Groundwater 
considered,  large  expanses  of  paved 
parking  lots  contain  contaminants 
flushed  untreated  into  ditches  and 
small  streams. 

Sweeping  one’s  own  porch  clean  is  a 
start.  Joining  an  organization  in- 
volved in  stream  improvement  is 
another.  Working  side  by  side  with 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  an 
important  phase  of  all  these  projects. 
The  expertise  in  the  state  agency  will 
help  many  make  the  most  of  their 
efforts. 

But  muddied  waters  have  always 
been  a part  of  life.  We  have  become 
so  accustomed  to  them  that  we  may 
no  longer  pay  heed.  A river’s  rising 
concludes  with  muddied  waters. 
Winter’s  melt  of  snow,  laced  with  acid, 
pours  into  our  waters.  It’s  natural,  or 
we  do  not  address  it— not  as  a whole. 
Muddy  waters  are  the  price  paid  for 
progress— the  aftermath  of  riches 
gained  from  our  natural  resources. 
These  are  resources  that  require  drill- 
ing, digging,  excavating  and  fresh 
roads  snaking  their  way  along  the 
hillsides. 

We  must  move  forward,  and  to  do 
so  we  must  put  the  car  in  drive,  not 
reverse.  We  have  become  aware  of 
our  past.  These  are  mistakes  of  our 
forefathers. 

As  spring  arrives,  we  fish  heavily 
weighted  nymphs,  dredging  the  silt- 
covered  bottoms  of  many  streams. 

And  the  spinner,  twisting  with  color- 
ful garnishes,  moves  slower  than  when 
the  water  clears,  and  the  scent  of  bait 
drifts  to  waiting  trout.  We  wait,  with 
incredible  patience,  with  a lifetime  of 
muddied  waters  at  our  back  and  we 
live  in  hope  that  clarity  of  our  lives 
will  be  found,  by  some  minuscule 
creatures  we  call  trout— fish  that  live 
in  environs  as  cluttered  as  a teenager’s 
room.  Teens,  we  hope,  will  prosper 
from  our  teachings  and  filled  with 
hope  will  continue  to  mend  our 
waters.O 
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Pennsylvania’s  2001  Approved  Trout  Waters 


Inseason  Stocking 


Beginning  the  Monday  after  opening  day.  more  than  three  million  legal- 
sized trout  will  be  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
hatcheries  and  cooperative  rearing  facilities  to  restock  most  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  trout  waters. 

To  improve  landowner/sportsmen  relations  and  to  provide  increased 
opportunity  for  anglers  who  have  limited  time  to  fish,  the  Commission  announces 
inseason  stockings  by  week  only.  No  Fish  & Boat  Commission  employee  is 
permitted  to  release  information  on  the  exact  date,  time  or  number  of  fish  to  be 
stocked  after  opening  day. 


This  listing  provides  information  on  the  names  of  streams  and  lakes  in 
each  county  scheduled  for  inseason  stocking  and  the  week(  s ) during  which  the\ 
will  be  stocked.  Because  of  conditions  beyond  the  Commission's  control 
(weather,  pollutions,  postings,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  trucks,  etc.),  last- 
minute  changes  in  stocking  schedules  may  occur,  in  such  instances,  the  district 
waterways  conservation  officer  will  attempt,  when  possible,  to  notify  the  local 
media  of  these  changes.  However,  if  the  changes  occur  after  local  media  deadlines 
or  the  officer  is  committed  to  other  assignments,  notice  of  the  changes  may  not 
occur.  This  list  Ls  accurate  as  of  February  12, 2001. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Adams  County 

Bedford  County 

Blair  County  cont. 

Antietam  Ck,  E Br 

4/16,4/23,4/30 

Beaver  Ck 

5/21 

Beaverdam  Ck 

4/16.  4/30 

Bermudian  Ck 

4/30 

Bobs  Ck 

5/14 

Bells  Gap  Rn 

4/23.  4/30 

Carbaugh  Rn 

4/16 

Clear  Ck 

5/28 

Blair  Gap  Rn 

4/16,4/30 

Conewago  Ck 

4/30,  5/14,  10/1 

Cove  Ck 

4/16,5/14 

Bobs  Ck 

5/14 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/16,  5/21,5/28,  10/1 

Evitts  Ck 

5/17 

Canoe  Ck 

4/16,  5/7,5/21 

Latimore  Ck 

4/16 

Gladdens  Rn 

5/14 

Canoe  Lk 

4/16*,  4/30*,  5/7.  10/1. 

Marsh  Ck 

5/14 

Juniata  R.  Raystown  Br  4/23,  5/7 

10/29.  2/18/02 

Marsh  Ck.  Ltl 

5/14 

Maple  Rn 

5/21 

Clover  Ck 

5/7 

Middle  Ck 

4/30 

Sherman  Valley  Rn 

5/21 

Juniata  R,  Frankstown  Br 

4/23.  4/30 

Opossum  Ck 

5/14 

Three  Springs  Ck 

5/21 

Poplar  Rn 

4/16 

Toms  Ck 

4/30 

Town  Ck 

4/16,  5/14 

Poplar  Rn.  S 

4/16 

Waynesboro  Water  Co  Rs 

4/30,  5/21,  10/1 

Wills  Ck 

5/7,5/21 

Vanscoyoc  Rn 

4/30 

Wills  Ck,  Ltl 

5/14 

Allegheny  County 

Yellow  Ck 

4/30.  10/8 

Bradford  County 

Bull  Ck 

4/16.4/23.5/14, 10/8 

Millstone  Ck 

4/30 

Deer  Ck 

4/16,  4/30,  6/4,  10/8 

Berks  County 

Mountain  Lk 

5/7,  10/1 

Deer  Lks 

4/30, 5/7*,  5/14*,  10/8 

Allegheny  Ck 

4/16 

Schrader  Ck 

4/30,  5/14.  10/1 

North  Park  Lk 

4/16,4/23,4/30,5/7*, 

Angelica  Lk 

4/16*,  2/4/02 

Sugar  Ck 

4/16 

5/14*.  1 1/5.  2/25/02 

Antietam  Ck 

4/23,4/30,  10/1 

Sugar  Ck,  N Br 

4/16 

Pine  Ck 

4/16.4/13,4/30,5/7, 108 

Antietam  Lk 

4/23,4/30,5/7,  10/: 

1,  Sugar  Rn 

4/16 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg 

4/23,5/7,  5/21 

12/10.  2/4/02 

Sugar  Run  Ck 

4/16 

Turtle  Creek 

4/23 

Furnace  Ck 

4/16.  4/23 

Sunfish  Pd 

4/16,4/23, 5/14,5728, 1M 

Hay  Ck 

4/16,4730.5/14,5721, 1M 

Towanda  Ck 

4/30 

Armstrong  County 

Kistler  Ck 

4/23 

Towanda  Ck,  S Br 

4/30 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/16,4/23,4/30,  5/7, 

Maiden  Ck 

5/7 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/23 

5/14,  10/1 

Manatawny  Ck 

4/16,  5/7 

Wysox  Ck 

4/16 

Cherry  Rn 

4/16,4/30,  5/14 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Cornplanter  Rn 

4/23 

Sacony  Ck 

5/21 

Bucks  County 

Cowanshannock  Ck 

4/16,4/23,  5/7 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Delaware  Canal 

4/16.  4/30 

Glade  Rn 

4/30,  5/7 

Schuylkill  R 

5/14 

Lake  Luxembourg 

4/16,4723.  ICR  127?,  2/1 UX2 

Patterson  Ck 

4/16 

Mill  Ck  - trib.  to 

Levittown  Lk 

4/16*.  4/30*.  10/1. 

Pine  Ck,  S Fk 

5/14 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

12/3.  2/11/02 

Plum  Ck 

5/14 

Moselem  Ck 

5/7.5/21 

Neshaminy  Ck 

4/16,4/23,5/7 

Scrubgrass  Ck 

5/7 

Northkill  Ck 

5/21 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/16.4/23,5/7,  10/1 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

4/23 

Tohickon  Ck 

4/16,4/30 

Beaver  County 

Perkiomen  Ck 

4/16,  5/14 

Unami  Ck 

4/16.  4/30 

Beaver  R,  Ltl,  N Fk 

4/16,4/23 

Pine  Ck 

5/7 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/16*, 4/30*,  1Q/1, 12/31 

Sacony  Ck 

4/23,  4/30 

Butler  County 

Brady  Rn,  S Br 

4/16, 5/14, 5/21. 10/1 

Scotts  Run  Lk 

4/23,4/30.5/14.10/1,  BearCk 

5/7 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

4/23*.  5/7*.  5/14. 

12/3,  2/11/02 

Bonnie  Bk 

5/7 

5/21,  10/1,  12/31 

Spring  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/16,4/23,4/30,5/7, 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

4/23*,  5/7*,  12/31 

Swamp  Ck 

5/7,  5/21 

5/14,  10/1 

Mill  Ck 

4/23 

Swatara  Ck.  Ltl 

5/14 

Buffalo  Rn,  Ltl 

4/30 

Raccoon  Lk 

4/23*,  4/30*.  577, 5/21. 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/16,  5/21,  10/1 

Connoquenessing  Ck 

4/16,  5/7 

10/1.10/29,2/18/02 

Connoquenessing  Ck,  Ltl 

4/23.  4/30 

Sewickley  Ck.  Bg,  N Fk 

4/23,  5/7,  5/21 

Blair  County 

Glade  Run  Lk 

4/16*.  4/30*.  5/14. 12/31 

Traverse  Ck 

4/16,  5/7,  5/21,  10/1 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/23,  4/30 

Harbor  Acres  Lk 

5/7.  10/1,  12/31 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing.  Pennsylvania ’s  2001  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Butler  County  cont. 

Centre  County 

Clearfield  County  cont. 

McMurray  Rn 

4/30 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/30,  5/14,  5/21,  10/1 

Parker  Lk 

4/23*  5/21  *64, 101, 11/5 

Silver  Ck 

5/7 

Beech  Ck,  S Fk 

4/23 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/23,  5/14,  10/1 

Black  Bear  Rn 

4/23 

Bennett  Br 

4/23 

Slippery  Rock  Ck,  N Br 

4/30 

Black  Moshannon  Ck 

423,4/30,5/21,5/28, 1M 

South  Witmer  Rn 

5/7 

Thorn  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Boy  Scout  Dm 

5/7 

Susquehanna  R,  W Br 

4/23 

Cold  Stream 

5/14 

Tannery  Dm 

4/23*,  5/21* 

Cambria  County 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7 

Wilson  Rn 

5/7 

Beaverdam  Rn 

4/30 

Marsh  Ck 

4/23 

Bens  Ck 

4/16,  5/7 

Mountain  Br 

5/14 

Clinton  County 

Blacklick  Ck,  N Br 

4/16,4/23 

Penns  Ck 

4/16 

Baker  Rn 

4/30 

Chest  Ck 

4/16,  5/14,  10/1 

Pine  Ck 

4/30,  5/7,  5/21,  6/4 

Cooks  Rn 

4/16 

Conemaugh  R,  Ltl,  N Br 

4/23,  5/7 

Poe  Ck 

4/16,  5/7,  10/1 

Fishing  Ck 

4/30.  5/14 

Dutnan  Dm 

4/16*,  4/30*,  5/14, 

Poe  Lk 

4/16*.  5/7*,  5/21. 6/4, 

Fishing  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7 

12/10.  2/18/02 

10/1,  10/29 

Hyner  Rn 

4/16 

Elton  Sportsmens  Dm 

5/7,  5/14 

Sinking  Ck 

4/16 

Hyner  Rn,  Lf  Br 

4/16 

Hinckston  Rn 

5/7,5/14 

Sixmile  Rn 

4/23,4/30,  5/21,5/28 

Hyner  Rn,  Rt  Br 

4/16,  4/23,5/14 

Howells  Rn 

4/16,4/23 

White  Deer  Ck 

4/30 

Kettle  Ck 

4/16,4/23,5/7,5/14 

Killbuck  Rn 

4/23,  4/30 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/16*,  4/30*,  5/14*, 

Killbuck  Rn.  Ltl 

4/30 

Chester  County 

10/1,  12/10,  2/4/02 

Laurel  Lick  Rn 

4/23,  5/7 

Beaver  Ck 

4/30,  5/2 1 

Long  Rn 

5/7 

Laurel  Rn 

4/30,  5/7,  5/14 

Brandywine  Ck,  E Br 

4/16,  5/14,  10/1 

Rauchtown  Ck 

5/7 

Lake  Rowena 

4/16*.  4/30*,  5/7,  10/1, 

Brandywine  Ck,  W Br 

4/23,5/14,  5/21 

Young  Womans  Ck,  L Br 

4/23,  5/14,  5/21,5/28 

12/10,  2/18/02 

Buck  Rn 

4/23,  5/2 1 

Noels  Ck 

5/7 

Chambers  Lk 

10/1 

Columbia  County 

Paint  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7,  5/14 

Elk  Ck,  Bg 

4/23 

Beaver  Rn 

4/23 

Slate  Lick  Rn 

4/30 

Elk  Ck,  E Br 

4/23 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

4/16*,  4/30*,  5/7*, 

Stewart  Rn 

4/16,4/23 

French  Ck 

4/16,4/23,4/30,5/14, 101 

10/1,  10/29,  1/28/02 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

4/30,  5/14 

Fishing  Ck 

5/14,  5/21 

Cameron  County 

Pickering  Ck 

4/23,5/14,  10/1 

Fishing  Ck.  Ltl 

5/7 

Brooks  Rn 

4/16,  5/7,  5/21 

Pocopson  Ck 

5/14,  5/21 

Roaring  Ck 

4/30,  5/14 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

4/23*,  5/7*,  5/21*, 

Valley  Ck,  W 

4/16,  5/14,  10/1 

Scotch  Rn 

4/23 

10/1,  12/10,  2/4/02 

White  Clay  Ck 

4/16,  5/7,  5/14 

West  Ck 

5/7 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

4/30,  5/14.  5/21 

White  Clay  Ck,  E Br 

4/16,  5/7,  5/14 

Hicks  Rn,  W Br 

5/14 

White  Clay  Ck,  Md  Br 

4/16,  5/7,  10/1 

Crawford  County 

Jerry  Rn,  Up 

5/21 

Caldwell  Ck 

4/30,  5/14,  10/1 

Mix  Rn 

4/30,  5/14,  5/21 

Clarion  County 

Conneaut  Ck 

4/23 

North  Ck 

4/23 

Beaver  Ck 

4/16 

Five  Mile  Ck 

5/14 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

Canoe  Ck 

4/23 

McLaughlin  Ck 

5/21 

Driftwood  Br 

4/30.  5/7,5/14,  10/1 

Cathers  Rn 

4/30 

Muddy  Ck 

5/14 

Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

East  Sandy  Ck 

4/23 

Oil  Ck 

4/30,  5/7,  5/28 

First  Fk 

4/16,  5/7 

Leatherwood  Ck 

4/30 

Oil  Ck,  E Br 

5/14 

Sinnemahoning- 

Mill  Ck 

4/16,4/30,  5/21 

Pine  Ck 

5/14,  5/21 

Portage  Ck 

5/28 

Piney  Ck 

4/23.  5/21 

Sugar  Ck 

5/14 

West  Ck 

4/23,  5/28 

Toms  Rn 

4/23,4/30,  5/7,5/21, 

Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 

4/30 

Wykoff  Rn 

5/21 

5/28,  10/1 

Thompson  Ck 

5/21 

Turkey  Rn 

4/16 

Woodcock  Ck 

4/16,  10/1 

Carbon  County 

Aquashicola  Ck 

4/23,  4/30,  5/7 

Clearfield  County 

Cumberland  County 

Bear  Ck,  Bg 

4/16 

Anderson  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Big  Spring  Ck 

4/30,  5/14,  10/1 

Buckwha  Ck 

4/30,  5/14 

Beaver  Rn 

5/14 

Childrens  Lk 

5/7*,  5/14* 

Drakes  Ck 

4/16 

Chest  Ck 

5/14 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/16*,  4/23* 

Fourth  Rn 

4/16 

Clearfield  Ck,  Ltl 

4/16,4/30,  5/21,  10/1 

Fuller  Lk 

5/14* 

Hickory  Rn 

4/16,  4/30 

Curry  Rn 

4/30 

Green  Spring  Ck 

4/30,  5/14,  10/1 

Hickory  Rn  Lk 

4/16,4/30 

Cush  Ck 

4/30 

Laurel  Lk 

4/16*4/23*5/7*5/14* 

Hunter  Ck 

4/16 

Gifford  Rn 

4/30 

10/1,  12/10,  1/28/02 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/16,  4/30,  10/1 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/23*,  4/30* 

Middle  Spring  Ck 

4/30,  5/14 

Lehigh  R 

4/30,  5/21 

Hockenberry  Rn 

5/7 

Mountain  Ck 

4/30,  5/7,  5/21,  10/1 

Lizard  Ck 

4/30,  5/21 

Jack  Dent  Br 

4/16,4/30,  5/21 

Old  Town  Rn 

4/16 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/23,  5/7,  5/21 

Janesville  Dm 

4/30*,  10/1,  11/5 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

4/16*,  4/23*,  5/7*, 

Mauch  Chunk  Ck 

4/16,  4/23 

LaBorde  Br 

5/7 

10/1,  12/10,  1/28/02 

Mud  Rn 

4/16,  10/1 

Laurel  Rn 

5/21 

Yellow  Breeches  Ck 

4/16,  4/30.  5/7 

Pohopoco  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

Medix  Rn 

4/16,  4/30,  5/21.6/4 

Sand  Spring  Rn 

4/23,  4/30,  5/7 

Moose  Ck 

4/16,  5/7,5/21 

Dauphin  County 

Stony  Ck 

4/23 

Muddy  Rn,  Ltl 

5/7 

Armstrong  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

North  Witmer  Rn 

5/7 

Clarks  Ck 

4/30.5/7,5/14,5/21. 10/8 

Pennsylvania  \ 2 ' Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking  * = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Dauphin  County  cont. 

Manada  Ck 

4/30,  5/21,  10/1 

Middletown  Rs 

4/16,4/23 

Pine  Ck 

5/21 

Powell  Ck 

4/23,5/14 

Powell  Ck,  S Fk 

5/7 

Rattling  Ck 

4/23,  5/7,  5/21 

Rattling  Ck,  E Br 

4/23 

Stony  Ck 

4/30,5/14,  5/21 

Wiconisco  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Delaware  County 

Chester  Ck 

5/7,5/14 

Chester  Ck,  E Br 

4/16.  5/7,5/14,  10/8 

Chester  Ck,  W Br 

5/7,5/14 

Darby  Ck 

4/16,4/30,5/14,  10/8 

Darby  Ck,  Ltl 

4/16 

Ithan  Ck 

4/16,4/30 

Ridley  Ck 

4/16,4/30,5/14,  10/8 

Elk  County 

Bear  Ck 

5/14 

Byrnes  Rn 

4/16 

Clarion  R,  E Br 

5/7,5/14,5/21,  10/1 

Clarion  R.  W Br 

4/30,  5/7,5/14,  10/1 

Crooked  Ck 

4/16,4/30.  5/14,  5/21 

Hicks  Rn 

4/30,  5/14,  5/21 

Hicks  Rn,  E Br 

4/30,  5/14,  5/21 

Hicks  Rn,  W Br 

5/14 

Hoffman  Rn 

4/30 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

4/23*,  4/30*,  10/1, 12/3 

Maxwell  Rn 

5/14 

Mead  Rn 

4/30 

Medix  Rn 

4/16,4/30,  5/21,6/4 

Mill  Ck.  Bg 

4/16,4/23.5/7,5/21. 
5/28,  10/1 

Millstone  Ck 

4/16,4/23,  5/7,5/21 

Millstone  Ck,  E Br 

4/16,4/23,5/21,5/28 

Mix  Rn 

4/30,  5/14,  5/21 

Powers  Rn 

4/16,4/30,  5/14,  5/21 

Ridgway  Rs 

4/23*,  4/30*  10/1, 12/3 

Rocky  Rn 

4/30 

Spring  Ck 

4/30,  5/21 

Spring  Ck,  E Br 

5/7 

Straight  Ck 

5/21 

Toby  Ck,  Ltl 

4/30,  5/14 

Twin  Lks 

4/23*,  4/30*,  5/14 

West  Ck 

4/23,  5/28 

Wilson  Rn 

5/21 

Wolf  Rn 

4/23 

Erie  County 

Cascade  Ck 

4/16,  4/23 

Conneauttee  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Crooked  Ck 

4/30 

Elk  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

French  Ck,  S Br 

4/23,  4/30 

Lake  Pleasant 

4/30*,  5/14*  12/3,2/1802 

Twentymile  Ck 

4/16,  4/30 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

4/16*,  2/18/02 

Waterworks  Ponds 

4/16,4/23 

Fayette  County 

Back  Ck 

5/14 

Dunbar  Ck 

4/16,  5/21,  10/8 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Fayette  County  cont. 

Dunlap  Ck 

4/23,  5/28 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/16*,  4/23, 5/14*,5/2l, 
5/28. 10/8, 12/17.2/4/02 

Georges  Ck 

4/23.5/21 

Indian  Ck 

5/14 

Meadow  Rn 

5/7,  5/14,  10/8 

Mill  Rn 

4/23.  5/7 

Sandy  Ck,  Bg 

4/23,5/14 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

4/23*,  5/14*,  5/21, 
10/8,  12/17,  2/4/02 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/16,4/30,5/7,5/21,6/4, 
625,7/30827. 10K2/WE 

Forest  County 

Beaver  Rn 

5/14 

Bluejay  Ck 

4/16,5/7,5/21,5/28 

Coon  Ck.  Bg 

4/30,  5/7 

Coon  Ck.  Ltl 

4/23 

Hickory  Ck.  East 

4/30.  5/14,  10/1 

Hickory  Ck,  West 

4/30 

Hickory  Rn,  Ltl 

5/14 

Maple  Ck 

5/7 

Millstone  Ck,  W Br 

5/7 

Queen  Ck 

4/30 

Ross  Rn 

4/23.5/7,5/21 

Salmon  Ck 

4/16.  4/30,  5/7,  10/1 

Spring  Ck 

4/30,  5/21 

The  Branch 

4/30 

Tionesta  Ck 

4/16,4/23,4/30,  5/7 

Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 

4/30,  5/21 

Toms  Rn 

4/23,4/30,5/7,5/21, 
5/28, 10/1 

Wards  Ranch  Pd 

4/23,4/30,  10/29 

Franklin  County 

Antietam  Ck,  E Br 

4/16,4/23,4/30,  10/1 

Antietam  Ck.  W Br 

4/16,4/23 

Buck  Rn 

5/7 

Carbaugh  Rn 

4/16 

Conococheague  Ck 

4/16.4/23,4/30, 5/21, 
5/28.  10/1 

Conococheague  Ck,  W Br 

4/30,  5/7 

Conodoguinet  Ck 

5/28 

Cove  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7 

Dennis  Ck 

5/14,  5/28 

Falling  Spring  Br 

5/14.5/28.  10/1 

Letterkenny  Rs 

5/7*,  10/1,  12/10 

Muddy  Rn 

5/14,  5/28 

Rowe  Rn 

5/14,  5/28 

Fulton  County 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl 

5/14 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl.  N Br 

5/7 

Aughwick  Ck,  Ltl,  S Br 

5/7,5/14,5/21 

Brush  Ck 

4/30 

Cove  Ck 

5/7,5/21,  10/1 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

4/23*.  577, 5/14*,  5/21, 
10/1,  12/10,  1/28/02 

Laurel  Fk 

4/30 

Licking  Ck 

5/7 

Oregon  Ck 

4/23 

Sideling  Hill  Ck 

4/23 

Spring  Rn 

5/21 

Tonoloway  Ck,  Ltl 

5/28 

Wooden  Bridge  Ck 

5/7 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Greene  County 

Browns  Ck 

4/16 

Duke  Lk 

4/23*.  5/1*.  10/1, 

12/10,  2/18/02 

Wheeling  Ck. 

Dunkard  Fk 

4/30 

Wheeling  Ck. 

Dunkard  Fk.  N Fk 

4/16.  4/30 

Wheeling  Ck. 

Dunkard  Fk.  S Fk 

4/16 

Whiteley  Ck 

4/16 

Huntingdon  County 

Aughwick  Ck.  Ltl.  N Br  5/7 

Blacklog  Ck 

4/30,  5/14 

Globe  Rn 

4/23 

Greenwood  Lk 

4/16*,  5/7* 

Hares  Valley  Ck 

4/23 

Laurel  Rn 

4/23.  5/7,  5/14.  10/8 

Licking  Ck,  W 

4/30 

North  Spring  Br 

4/23 

Saddler  Ck 

5/14 

Shade  Ck 

5/21 

Shaver  Ck 

4/23 

Standing  Stone  Ck 

4/16,  5/7 

Three  Springs  Ck 

4/23 

Trough  Ck,  Great 

4/23.4/30.5/21.  10/8 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/23.  5/21 

Whipple  Lk 

4/16*.  5/7*,  12/3 

Indiana  County 

Blacklegs  Ck 

5/7 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/16*.  5/7*.  10/1.  12/3 

Brush  Ck 

5/7 

Cush  Ck 

4/30 

Cush-Cushion  Ck 

4/30 

Laurel  Rn 

5/7 

Mahoning  Ck,  Ltl 

4/16.  4/30,  10/1 

Mudlick  Rn 

4/30 

Toms  Rn 

4/16,  5/7 

Two  Lick  Ck,  S Br 

4/30 

Yellow  Ck 

4/16.  5/7 

Yellow  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7 

Jefferson  County 

Big  Rn 

5/14 

Canoe  Ck 

4/16 

Cathers  Rn 

4/30 

Clear  Ck 

4/23,5/14,6/18.  10/1 

Clear  Rn 

4/23 

Five  Mile  Rn 

4/16 

Horm  Rn 

4/30 

Mahoning  Ck,  E Br 

4/16 

Mill  Ck 

4/30 

Mill  Ck.  Ltl 

5/7 

Pekin  Rn 

5/7 

Rattlesnake  Ck 

5/14 

Rattlesnake  Rn 

5/14 

Red  Bank  Ck 

4/16,4/23,5/14 

Red  Bank  Ck,  N Fk 

4/23.  5/7.  10/1 

Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/30.  5/14 

Sandy  Lick  Ck 

4/23.  5/7 

Toby  Ck.  Ltl 

4/30.  5/14 

Walburn  Rn 

4/30 

Wolf  Rn 

4/30 

Pennsylvania's  2001  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


Waterway 


Week  of: 


Week  of: 


Juniata  County 

Big  Rn 

4/23 

Blacklog  Ck 

4/30,  5/14 

Cocolamus  Ck 

4/23 

Delaware  Ck 

4/23 

Horning  Rn 

4/23 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/21 

Laurel  Rn 

4/23 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/16,4/30,  5/21,  10/8 

Lost  Ck 

4/23 

Tuscarora  Ck 

4/23,5/21 

Lackawanna  County 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

4/16*,  4/30* 

Gardners  Ck 

5/7 

Lackawanna  Lk 

4/16*430*  10/1,2/4/02 

Lackawanna  R 

4/30.5/14 

Lehigh  R 

4/23,  5/7,  5/14,  10/1 

Merli-Samoski  Lk 

4/16, 4/23. 5/7*.  5/14*. 

Roaring  Bk 

10/1,  10/29,  2/4/02 
4/23,5/14,  10/1 

Tunkhannock  Ck.  S Br 

4/16,  5/14 

Wallenpaupack  CL  W Br 

4/30 

Lancaster  County 

Beaver  Ck,  Bg 

4/30,  5/14 

Beaver  Ck.  Ltl 

4/23,5/14 

Bowery  Rn 

4/23 

Chickies  Ck,  Ltl 

4/16,  4/23 

Climbers  Rn 

5/14 

Cocalico  Ck.  Ltl 

4/23,5/14 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl 

4/30,  5/7 

Conestoga  Ck,  Ltl,  W Br 

4/30,  5/7 

Conowingo  Ck 

4/23,  4/30 

Conoy  Ck 

4/16.4/23 

Donegal  Ck 

4/16,  4/23,  10/1 

Eshelman  Rn 

4/16.  4/30 

Fishing  Ck 

4/30 

Hammer  Ck 

4/30,  5/7 

Indian  Rn 

5/7 

Londonland  Rn 

4/16 

Meetinghouse  Ck 

4/16 

Middle  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Muddy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/23 

Muddy  Rn 

4/16 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/23*  im,  12/3,2/11/02 

Octoraro  Ck,  E Br 

4/30,5/14 

Octoraro  Ck,  W Br 

4/23,5/7,  10/1 

Pequea  Ck 

4/23,5/14 

Rock  Rn 

4/23,  5/14 

Shearers  Ck 

4/30,  5/7 

Trout  Rn 

5/14 

Tucquan  Ck 

4/30 

Lawrence  County 

Beaver  R.  Ltl,  N Fk 

4/16 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/16*,  4/23,  5/7*,  10/1, 

Big  Rn 

1/7/02 

4/30 

Cascade  Quarry 

4/16*,  10/1,  12/3 

Deer  Ck 

4/30 

Hickory  Rn 

4/16 

Honey  Ck 

4/16 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/16.4/30,5/7,5/14, 10/1 

Slippery  Rock  Ck 

4/23,  5/14,  10/1 

Taylor  Rn 

4/23 

Waterway  Week  of:  Waterway 

Lebanon  County  Lycoming  County  cont. 


Bachman  Rn 

4/16,4/23 

Rock  Rn 

4/16,  5/7,  5/14,  5/21 

Conewago  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

Spring  Ck 

4/30 

Hammer  Ck 

4/30,  5/7 

Trout  Rn 

4/23 

Lions  Lk 

4/16 

White  Deer  Hole  Ck 

4/30 

Marquette  Lk 

4/23 

Mill  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

McKean  County 

Quittapahilla  Ck 

4/30,  5/7,5/21,  10/1 

Allegheny  R 

5/21 

Rexmont  Dm,  Up 

4/16,4/23,  10/1 

Bell  Rn 

4/23 

Snitz  Ck 

4/30,  5/21 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

4/16*,  4/30*,  10/8, 

Stony  Ck 

4/30.  5/14,  5/21 

12/10,  2/25/02 

Stovers  Dm 

10/1,  12/10,  2/4/02 

Brewer  Rn 

5/7 

Trout  Rn 

5/21 

Chappel  Fk 

4/16,4/30,5/14,  5/28 

Tulpehocken  Ck 

4/16,  5/21 

Clarion  R,  W Br 

4/30,  5/14 

Colegrove  Bk 

5/7 

Lehigh  County 

Combs  Ck 

4/23 

Cedar  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Hamlin  Lk 

4/16*,  4/30*,  5/14, 10/8 

Coplay  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Havens  Rn 

5/21 

Jordan  Ck 

4/16,4/23,4/30.5/7,5/14 

Kinzua  Ck 

4/23,5/7.5/21,6/4, 10/8 

Kistler  Ck 

4/23 

Kinzua  Ck,  S Br 

4/23 

Leaser  Lk 

4/16*,  4/30*,  10/1, 

Marvin  Ck 

4/16,4/30,5/14,5/21,  IQ'S 

12/10.  1/28/02 

Meade  Rn 

4/16,4/30,  5/14,  5/28 

Lehigh  Ck,  Ltl 

4/16,4/23,4/30,  5/7, 

Potato  Ck 

4/16,  5/7 

5/14,  10/1 

Potato  Ck.  W Br 

5/7 

Ontelaunee  Ck 

4/23 

Red  Mill  Bk 

5/21 

Swabia  Ck 

4/30,  5/14 

Sevenmile  Rn 

4/30 

Switzer  Ck 

5/7 

Skinner  Ck 

4/23 

Trout  Ck,  Bg 

5/7,  5/14 

Sugar  Rn 

5/14 

Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 

5/7 

Luzerne  County 

Tunungwant  Ck,  W Br 

5/14,  10/8 

F E Walter  Rs 

4/30*,  5/14* 

Twomile  Rn 

5/7 

Francis  Slocum  Lk 

4/16,4/23* 

Willow  Ck 

4/16,4/30,  5/14,  5/28 

Harvey  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

Harveys  Lk 

5/21,  10/1 

Mercer  County 

Irena  Lk 

4/16*,  4/23*,  5/14*, 

Cool  Spring  Ck 

5/7,  5/14,  10/1 

10/1, 2/4/02 

Mill  Ck 

4/16 

Lake  Francis 

4/16,4/23,5/21 

Neshannock  Ck 

4/16,4/30,  5/7,5/14 

Lake  Took-A-While 

4/16,4/23,  10/1,2/4/02 

Neshannock  Ck,  Ltl,  W Br 

4/16 

Lehigh  R 

4/30,  5/21 

North  Deer  Ck 

5/7 

Lily  Lk 

4/23*  5/7*.  10/1, 1/28/02 

Pine  Rn 

5/21 

Moon  Lk 

4/16*,  4/23*,  4/30*, 

Sandy  Ck 

4/30,  5/7 

5/7*,  10/1,  2/4/02 

Shenango  R 

4/16,5/7, 10/1,2/11/02 

Nescopeck  Ck 

4/30,  5/7,  10/1 

Shenango  R,  Ltl 

5/7,  5/21 

Pine  Ck 

5/21 

Wolf  Ck 

5/7,  5/21 

Sylvan  Lk 

10/1 

Yellow  Ck 

4/16 

Wapwallopen  Ck 

4/16,  4/23 

Wrights  Ck 

4/30 

Mifflin  County 

Havice  Ck 

4/30 

Lycoming  County 

Honey  Ck 

5/14 

Bear  Ck,  Ltl 

4/16,4/23,5/7 

Kishacoquillas  Ck 

4/16,  5/7,5/21 

Black  Hole  Ck 

4/30 

Licking  Ck,  E 

4/16,4/30,5/21,  10/8 

Blockhouse  Ck 

4/16 

Licking  Ck,  W 

4/30 

Hoagland  Rn 

4/16 

Lingle  Ck 

4/30 

Larrys  Ck 

4/16 

Musser  Rn 

5/7 

Little  Pine  Lk 

4/23*,  4/30*,  5/7,  10/1. 

Strodes  Rn 

5/7 

12/3,  2/4/02 

Treaster  Rn 

4/30 

Loyalsock  Ck 

4/23,5/7,5/21,  10/1 

Lycoming  Ck 

4/23,5/7,5/14 

Monroe  County 

Mill  Ck 

5/7 

Appenzell  Ck 

4/16 

Muncy  Ck 

4/16,4/23,4/30,5/7,10/1 

Brodhead  Ck 

4/23,5/7,  5/21,  10/1 

Muncy  Ck.  Ltl 

4/16 

Buckwha  Ck 

4/30 

Pine  Bottom  Rn,  Up 

4/16 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/13,4/30,5/7,5/21,10/1 

Pine  Ck 

4/16,4/23,5/7,5/14.  KV8 

Dotters  Ck 

5/14 

Pine  Ck,  Ltl 

4/16,4/23,4/30,  10/1 

Hidden  Lk 

4/23*,  5/7*,  2/4/02 

Pleasant  Stream 

4/23 

Lake  Ck 

5/14 

Roaring  Bk 

5/21 

Lehigh  R 

4/23,5/7,  5/14,  10/1 

Pennsylvania's  2001  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Monroe  County  cont. 

McMichaels  Ck 

5/7,5/21 

Pocono  Ck 

4/16,  5/14 

Princess  Rn 

5/14 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

4/23*,  5/7* 

Tobyhanna  Ck 

4/16,  5/7,5/14,  10/1 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

4/23*,  10/29 

Montgomery  County 

Deep  Creek  Dm 

4/16,  4/30 

Loch  Alsh  Rs 

4/16,4/23 

Mill  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/23,  4/30,  5/7 

Perkiomen  Ck 

4/16,  5/14 

Perkiomen  Ck,  E Br 

4/16,  5/7 

Skippack  Ck 

4/16,4/30 

Stony  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

Unami  Ck 

4/16,  4/30 

Unnamed  Trib,  Stony  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/16,4/30,  5/14 

Montour  County 

Kase  Br 

4/23 

Mahoning  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

Northampton  County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/23,5/7,  5/14,  5/21, 
10/1 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7,  5/21 

Hokendauqua  Ck 

4/16,  4/30 

Indian  Ck 

4/16,4/30 

Jacoby  Ck 

5/7 

Lehigh  Canal 

4/16,4/30 

Martins  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Minsi  Lk 

4/30*,  11/12,2/11/02 

Monocacy  Ck 

4/23,5/21 

Saucon  Ck 

4/16,4/30 

Waltz  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Northumberland  County 

Mahantango  Ck 

4/30 

Roaring  Ck,  S Br 

4/16 

Schwaben  Ck 

5/7 

Shamokin  Ck,  Ltl 
Zerbe  Twp  Rod  & 

4/23,5/7,5/14 

Gun  Club  Pd 

5/14 

Perry  County 

Allen  Holman  Lk 

4/16,4/23*,  10/1, 12/3 

Bixler  Rn 

5/21 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/30,  5/7 

Buffalo  Ck,  Ltl 

4/16,  4/30,  5/7 

Bull  Rn 

5/7 

Fishing  Ck 

4/30 

Fowler  Hollow  Rn 

5/7,  5/21 

Horse  Valley  Rn 

5/21 

Juniata  Ck,  Ltl 

5/14 

Laurel  Rn 

4/23 

McCabe  Rn 

5/21 

Montour  Ck 

5/21 

Panther  Ck 

5/14 

Raccoon  Ck 

5/14 

Sherman  Ck 

4/23,5/14 

Shultz  Ck 

5/7 

* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing. 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Philadelphia  County 

Pennypack  Ck 

4/23,  4/30,  5/7 

Wissahickon  Ck 

4/16,4/30,  5/14,  10/8 

Pike  County 

Bushkill  Ck 

4/23,4/30,  5/21,  10/1 

Bushkill  Ck,  Ltl 

4/23,  4/30,  5/21 

Decker  Bk 

4/16,4/23,4/30 

Dingmans  Ck 

5/7,  10/1 

Fairview  Lk 

4/30,  10/29 

Lackawaxen  R 

4/16,4/23,  10/1 

Lake  Loch  Lomond 

4/16,  4/30 

Lake  Minisink 

4/16,  4/30 

Lily  Pd 

4/23 

Little  Mud  Pond 

4/16,4/30 

Masthope  Ck 

4/16.4/23 

Promised  Land  Lk,  Lw 

4/16*,  10/29 

Saw  Ck 

4/23 

Shohola  Ck 

5/21 

Potter  County 

Allegheny  R 

4/30,5/7,5/14,5/21,10/8 

Bailey  Rn 

4/30 

Cowanesque  R 

4/16 

Cowley  Rn,  E Br 

4/16,  5/7,  5/21 

Cowley  Rn,  W Br 

4/16,  5/7 

Elevenmile  Ck 

4/30 

Fishing  Ck 

4/23 

Fishing  Ck,  E Br 

4/23 

Fishing  Ck,  W Br 

4/23 

Freeman  Rn 

4/16,  5/7 

Genesee  R 

5/14 

Genesee  R,  Md  Br 

5/14 

Genesee  R,  W Br 

5/14 

Kettle  Ck 

4/23,5/14,5/21,6/4,  10/8 

Kettle  Ck,  Ltl 

4/30,  5/14,  5/21,6/4 

Lyman  Rn 

5/14 

Oswayo  Ck 

4/30 

Oswayo  Ck,  S Br 

4/30 

Pine  Ck 

4/16,5/14 

Pine  Ck,  W Br 

4/30 

Sinnemahoning  Ck,  E Fk 
Sinnemahoning  Ck, 

4/16,  5/7,5/21 

First  Fk 

4/16,4/30,  5/7,  10/8 

South  Woods  Br 

4/23 

Schuylkill  County 

Bear  Ck 

4/23,  10/1 

Beaver  Ck 

4/23 

Catawissa  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7 

Cold  Rn 

4/23 

Deep  Ck 

4/16 

Lizard  Ck 

4/30 

Locust  Ck 

4/23,  4/30 

Locust  Lk 

4/23*,  4/30, 5/7,5/14*, 
12/10,  2/4/02 

Mahanoy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/30,  5/7 

Mahantango  Ck 

4/30 

Mahoning  Ck 

5/7 

Neilert  Ck  Flood  Control  Rs 
Pine  Ck  - 

4/23 

Trib.  to  Schuylkill  R 
Pine  Ck-02  - 

4/23,5/14 

Trib.  to  Mahantango  Ck 

4/23,5/14 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Schuylkill  County  cont. 

Pine  Ck  - 

Trib.  to  Schuylkill  R,  Ltl 

4/23.  5/7 

Pumping  Station  Dm 

4/30.  5/7 

Rabbit  Run  Rs 

5/14 

Red  Ck 

4/23 

Schuylkill  R,  Ltl 

4/23,4/30.  10/1 

Swatara  Ck.  Lw.  Ltl 

5/7 

Swatara  Ck,  Up,  Ltl 

4/16 

Tuscarora  Lk 

10/1,  12/10 

Whippoorwill  Dm 

4/23,  4/30.  5/7 

Snyder  County 

Kern  Rn 

5/21 

Mahantango  Ck,  N Br 

4/30 

Mahantango  Ck.  W Br 

4/30 

Middle  Ck 

4/16 

Middle  Ck,  N Br 

5/21 

Middle  Ck,  S Br 

5/21 

Swift  Rn 

4/16,  5/21,  5/28 

Somerset  County 

Beaverdam  Ck 

5/21 

Beaverdam  Rn 

5/28 

Bens  Ck 

4/16,  5/14 

Bens  Ck,  S Fk 

4/16,  5/14 

Blue  Hole  Ck 

4/30 

Breastwork  Rn 

4/23 

Brush  Ck 

4/23 

Casselman  R 

4/30 

Clear  Shade  Ck 

4/16,  5/14.  5/21,5/28 

Elk  Lick  Ck 

4/16 

Fall  Ck 

4/30 

Flaugherty  Ck 

4/16 

Gladdens  Rn 

5/14 

Jones  Mill  Rn 

4/16.4/30,5/14,  5/28 

Juniata  R.  Raystown  Br 

4/23 

Kimberly  Rn 

4/30,  5/14 

Kooser  Lk 

4/16*,  4/30*,  577, 6/25 

Kooser  Rn 

4/16.  4/30,  5/7 

Laurel  Hill  Ck 

4/16,4/23,4/30.5/7, 1(V8 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

4/16*,  4/30*,  5/28, 
10/8,  12/17,  2/4/02 

McClintock  Rn 

5/14 

Middle  Ck 

5/14 

Miller  Rn 

4/16 

Piney  Ck 

5/7.5/21 

Piney  Rn 

5/28 

Shafer  Rn 

5/7 

Shaffers  Rn 

4/23 

Stony  Ck 

5/21,  5/28 

Tub  Mill  Rn 

4/16 

Whites  Ck 

4/23 

Wills  Ck 

5/7,  5/21,  5/28 

Youghiogheny  R 

4/16,4/30,5/7,5/21, 
6/4.  6/25.  7/30,  8/27, 
10/8,  2/4/02 

Sullivan  County 

Double  Rn 

4/30 

Elk  Ck 

4/30 

Fishing  Ck.  W Br 

4/30 

Hoagland  Br 

4/30 

Hunters  Lk 

4/16*,  5/7*.  5/21*. 
10/1.  11/12.  1/28/02 

Loyalsock  Ck 

5/14,  5/21 

Pennsylvania 's  2001  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


Waterway 

Week  of: 

Sullivan  County  cont. 

Loyalsock  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7 

Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 

4/23 

Mill  Ck 

5/7 

Muncy  Ck 

4/23,  4/30 

Pole  Bridge  Rn 

5/7 

Rock  Rn 

5/14 

Susquehanna  County 

Fall  Bk 

5/14 

Gaylord  Ck 

5/14 

Lackawanna  R 

4/30,  5/14 

Martins  Ck 

4/23 

Meshoppen  Ck 

4/23 

Meshoppen  Ck,  W Br 

4/23 

Quaker  Lk 

5/14,  10/29 

Salt  Lick  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Silver  Ck 

5/14 

Snake  Ck 

5/7 

Starrucca  Ck 

5/21 

Tunkhannock  Ck 

4/23 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  E Br 

4/23 

Wyalusing  Ck,  E Br 

4/16 

Wyalusing  Ck,  Md  Br 

4/16 

Wyalusing  Ck,  N Br 

4/16 

Tioga  County 

Asaph  Rn 

4/23 

Asaph  Rn,  Lf 

4/23 

Beechwood  Lk 

4/16*,  4/30*,  5/14, 
12/10,  2/25/02 

Cowanesque  R 

4/16 

Lake  Hamilton 

4/23*,  5/1*.  10/8, 
11/12,  2/25/02 

Long  Rn 

4/16,4/23,4/30 

Marsh  Ck 

5/21 

Mill  Ck 

4/23 

Pine  Ck 

4/16,  4/23,4/30,  5/7, 
5/14,  5/21,  10/8 

Roaring  Bk 

5/21 

Stony  Fk 

4/30 

Stony  Fk,  E Br 

4/30 

Tioga  R 

4/16 

Union  County 

Buffalo  Ck 

4/30,  5/21 

Buffalo  Ck,  N Br 

5/21 

Halfway  Lk 

4/16*  5/21*  10/1,11/5 

Laurel  Rn 

5/14 

Penns  Ck 

5/14 

Rapid  Rn 

5/14 

Spring  Ck 

4/30 

Spruce  Rn 

5/14 

White  Deer  Ck 

4/16,4730,5/14,5/21, 1QT 

Venango  County 

East  Sandy  Ck 

5/14 

Hemlock  Ck 

5/7 

Horse  Ck 

5/7 

Justus  Lk 

4/30*,  5/7*.  10/1,  11/5, 
2/25/02 

Mill  Ck 

5/7 

Oil  Ck 

4/16,4/13,4/30,5/7, 10/1 

Pine  Rn 

5/7 

Pithole  Ck 

4/16,  5/7 

Pithole  Ck,  W 

5/7 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Venango  County  cont. 

Prather  Ck 

4/30 

Sandy  Ck 

4/30,  5/7 

Sandy  Ck,  Ltl 

4/16,  10/1 

Scrubgrass  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7 

Sugar  Ck 

4/16,  5/14,  5/21 

Sugar  Ck,  E Br 

4/30 

Sugar  Ck,  Ltl 

5/21 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Lw 

4/16 

Two  Mile  Rn,  Up 

4/16.4/23 

Warren  County 

Blue  Eye  Rn 

5/14 

Brokenstraw  Ck 

4/23,  5/14 

Brokenstraw  Ck,  Ltl 

5/7 

Browns  Rn 

4/30 

Caldwell  Ck 

4/30,  5/14,  10/1 

Caldwell  Ck,  W Br 

5/14 

Chapman  Lk 

4/23*,  5/7*,  5/21.  12/3, 
1/14/02 

Farnsworth  Br 

4/16,4/30,  5/14,  5/21 

Fourmile  Rn 

5/14 

Hemlock  Rn 

4/30 

Hickory  Ck.  E 

4/30 

Hickory  Ck,  W 

4/30 

Jackson  Rn 

5/21,  10/1 

Perry  Magee  Rn 

5/7 

Pine  Ck 

5/14,  5/21 

Queen  Ck 

4/30 

Sixmile  Rn 

5/14 

Sixmile  Rn,  N Fk 

5/14 

Spring  Ck 

5/7 

Spring  Ck,  E Br 

5/7 

Thompson  Rn 

4/16,  4/30,  5/7,  5/28 

Tidioute  Ck 

5/7 

Tionesta  Ck 

4/16,4/23,4/30,  5/7 

Tionesta  Ck,  E Br 

4/23 

Tionesta  Ck,  S Br 

4/30,  5/21 

Tionesta  Ck,  W Br 

4/23,4/30,  5/21,  10/1 

Twomile  Rn 

5/7 

Washington  County 

Aunt  Clara  Fk 

4/23 

Canonsburg  Lk 

4/16*,  4/23, 4/30*,  5/7, 
5/21, 10/1. 11/5,2/25/02 

Chartiers  Ck,  Ltl 

4/23,4/30,  10/1 

Dutch  Fk  Ck 

5/14,  10/8 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/16*4/3,4/30*57,5/14, 

5/21,10/8,11/5,2/25/02 

Enlow  Fk 

4/16,4/30 

Kings  Ck 

4/23 

Millers  Rn 

4/16,4/30.  10/1 

Mingo  Ck 

4/16,4/23,4/30,  5/7 

Pike  Rn 

4/16,  4/30,  5/7,  10/8 

Templeton  Fk 

4/16 

Tenmile  Ck 

4/16,4/30 

Wayne  County 

Butternut  Ck 

4/30,  10/1 

Dyberry  Ck 

4/16,4/30,  5/14,  10/1 

Dyberry  Ck,  E Br 

4/16,4/23,4/30,5/7 

Dyberry  Ck,  W Br 

4/16 

Equinunk  Ck 

4/23 

Jones  Ck 

4/23 

Lackawanna  R 

4/30,  5/14 

Waterway 

Week  of: 

Wayne  County  cont. 

Lackawaxen  R 

4/16,4/23,5/14,  10/1 

Lackawaxen  R.  W Br 

4/23,  5/7 

Long  Pd 

4/16,  5/14,  10/29 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

4/30,  5/7*,  5/14*, 
10/29.  2/4/02 

Van  Auken  Ck  ( Waymart  Br) 

5/7 

Wallenpaupack  Ck.  W Br 

4/30 

Westmoreland  County 

Donegal  Lk 

4/164/23*430.5/7,544* 
5/21, 12/3,  2/25/02 

Fourmile  Rn 

4/23,5/14 

Hannas  Rn 

5/14 

Hendricks  Ck 

4/16 

Indian  Ck 

5/7,  5/14,  10/1 

Indian  Lk 

4/23,5/7,  10/1 

Jacobs  Ck 

4/23,  5/7 

Keystone  Lk 

4/16, 4/23*.  577, 5/14*, 
5/21,10/1,12/3,2/25/02 

Linn  Rn 

4/16,4/30 

Loyalhanna  Ck 

4/164730,5/14,5/21,101 

Mammoth  Dm 

4/23*,  5/7,  5/14*,  10/8, 
2/25/02 

Mill  Ck 

5/14 

Northmoreland  Lk 

4/16,  5/7*,  5/14*,  10/1, 
2/25/02 

Roaring  Rn 

4/23 

Sewickley  Ck,  Bg 

4/23,  5/7 

Tubmill  Ck 

4/16 

Turtle  Ck 

4/23 

Twin  Lk,  Lw 

4/16,  4/30,5/7,  5/14, 
10/8.  12/3,  2/25/02 

Twin  Lk,  Up 

12/3 

Wyoming  County 

Bowman  Ck 

4/30,  5/14,  5/21,  10/1 

Horton  Ck 

4/23 

Lake  Winola 

5/7,  10/29 

Leonard  Ck 

5/14 

Martins  Ck 

4/23 

Mehoopany  Ck 

4/23 

Mehoopany  Ck,  N Fk 

4/23 

Meshoppen  Ck 

4/16,4/23 

Meshoppen  Ck.  W Br 

4/23 

Oxbow  Lk 

4/16,  10/1 

Riley  Ck 

4/16 

Tunkhannock  Ck,  S Br 

4/23,430,5/14,5721, 101 

York  County 

Bald  Eagle  Ck 

4/16 

Beaver  Ck 

4/16 

Blymire  Hollow  Rn 

5/7 

Codorus  Ck 

4/16.  5/7 

Codorus  Ck,  E Br 

5/7,  5/14,  5/21 

Codorus  Ck,  S Br 

4/16,  5/14,  5/21 

Fishing  Ck 

4/16,4/23,  5/7 

Glatco  Lk 

4/16 

Leibs  Ck 

4/30 

Lk  Marburg 

4/16 

Muddy  Ck 

4/16,  5/7,  10/1 

Muddy  Ck.  N Br 

4/23,  5/7 

Muddy  Ck,  S Br 

4/30 

Otter  Ck 

4/23,  4/30 

Sheppard  Myers  Dm 

4/16,  10/1,  12/10 

Yellow  Breeches  Ck 

4/16,4/30 

Pennsylvania’s  21:11  Approved  Trout  Waters  - Inseason  Stocking 


* = Saturday  stocking.  See  separate  listing. 


Pennsylvania’s  2001  Approved  Trout  Waters 


Saturday  Stockings 


At  its  January  1997  meeting,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  created  Saturday  stockings  on  some  publicly  owned  lakes 
to  increase  and  diversify  fishing  opportunities.  All  these  Saturday 
stockings  are  inseason,  beginning  after  the  April  14  trout  season  opener. 
Since  1978,  Commission  practice  has  been  to  announce  only  the  week 
that  waters  will  receive  inseason  stockings.  That  policy  will  continue 
on  the  vast  majority  of  trout-stocked  waters.  By  announcing  these 
special  Saturday  stockings  and  their  locations  on  public  lakes,  the 
Commission  hopes  to  serve  segments  of  the  angling  public  who  may 


benefit  from  fishing  immediately  after  fish  are  stocked. 

Because  of  conditions  beyond  the  Commission's  control  (weather, 
pollutions,  posting,  mechanical  failures  in  stocking  trucks,  etc.),  last-minute 
changes  in  stocking  schedules  may  occur.  In  such  instances,  the  district 
waterways  conservation  officer  will  attempt,  when  possible,  to  notify  the 
local  media  of  these  changes.  However,  if  the  changes  occur  after  local 
media  deadlines  or  the  officer  is  committed  to  other  assignments,  notice  of 
the  changes  may  not  occur.  This  list  is  accurate  as  of  February  12, 2001. 


Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Allegheny  County 

Deer  Lks 

5/12 

2:00pm 

Deer  Lks 

5/19 

2:00pm 

North  Park  Lk 

5/12 

2:00pm 

North  Park  Lk 

5/19 

3:45pm 

Beaver  County 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

4/21 

1:30pm 

Brady  Rn  Lk 

5/5 

1:30pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

4/28 

1:15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Lw 

5/12 

1 : 15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk.  Up 

4/28 

1 : 15pm 

Hereford  Manor  Lk,  Up 

5/12 

1:15pm 

Raccoon  Lk 

4/28 

1 :45pm 

Raccoon  Lk 

5/5 

1 :45pm 

Berks  County 

Angelica  Lk 

4/21 

1 1 :45am 

Blair  County 

Canoe  Lk 

4/21 

10:30am 

Canoe  Lk 

5/5 

10:30am 

Bucks  County 

Levittown  Lk 

4/21 

12:00pm 

Levittown  Lk 

5/5 

12:00pm 

Butler  County 

Glade  Run  Lk 

4/21 

1:30pm 

Glade  Run  Lk 

5/5 

1:30pm 

Cambria  County 

Duman  Dm 

4/21 

1 1 :00am 

Duman  Dm 

5/5 

1 1 :00am 

Lk  Rowena 

4/21 

1 1 :00am 

Lk  Rowena 

5/5 

1 1 :00am 

Cameron  County 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

4/28 

11:00am 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/12 

1 1:00am 

George  B.  Stevenson  Rs 

5/26 

1 1 :00am 

Centre  County 

Poe  Lake 

4/21 

10:00am 

Poe  Lake 

5/12 

10:00am 

Waterway  Date  Time 


Clearfield  County 

Goss  Run  Dm 

4/28 

3:00pm 

Goss  Run  Dm 

5/5 

12:00pm 

Janesville  Dm 

5/5 

10:30am 

Parker  Lk 

4/28 

10:45am 

Parker  Lk 

5/26 

10:45am 

Tannery  Dm 

4/28 

1 :00pm 

Tannery  Dm 

5/26 

1 :00pm 

Clinton  County 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

4/21 

1 0:45am 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

5/5 

10:45am 

Kettle  Ck  Lk 

5/19 

10:45am 

Columbia  County 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

4/21 

11:30am 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

5/5 

1 1 :30am 

Briar  Creek  Lk 

5/12 

1 1 :30am 

Cumberland  County 

Childrens  Lk 

5/12 

9:30am 

Childrens  Lk 

5/19 

9:30am 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/21 

9:30am 

Doubling  Gap  Lk 

4/28 

9:30am 

Fuller  Lk 

5/19 

9:30am 

Laurel  Lk 

4/21 

9:30am 

Laurel  Lk 

4/28 

9:30am 

Laurel  Lk 

5/12 

9:30am 

Laurel  Lk 

5/19 

9:30am 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

4/21 

9:30am 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

4/28 

9:30am 

Opossum  Ck  Lk 

5/12 

9:30am 

Elk  County 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

4/28 

1 1 :00am 

Laurel  Rn  Rs 

5/5 

1 1 :00am 

Ridgway  Rs 

4/28 

1 1 :00am 

Ridgway  Rs 

5/5 

1 1 :00am 

Twin  Lks 

4/28 

1 1 :00am 

Twin  Lks 

5/5 

1 1 :00am 

Erie  County 

Lake  Pleasant 

5/5 

9:00am 

Lake  Pleasant 

5/19 

9:00am 

Upper  Gravel  Pit 

4/21 

9:30am 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Fayette  County 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

4/21 

1 1 :00am 

Dunlap  Ck  Lk 

5/19 

10:30am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

4/28 

10:30am 

Virgin  Rn  Dm 

5/19 

10:30am 

Franklin  County 

Letterkenny  Rs 

5/12 

1 1 :30am 

Fulton  County 

Cow  ans  Gap  Lk 

4/28 

1 1 :45am 

Cowans  Gap  Lk 

5/19 

1 1 :45am 

Greene  County 

Duke  Lk 

4/28 

2:00pm 

Duke  Lk 

5/12 

2:00pm 

Huntingdon  County 

Greenwood  Lk 

4/21 

9:45am 

Greenwood  Lk 

5/12 

9:45am 

Whipple  Lk 

4/21 

1 1 :00am 

Whipple  Lk 

5/12 

1 1 :00am 

Indiana  County 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

4/21 

12:45pm 

Blue  Spruce  Lk 

5/12 

12:30pm 

Lackawanna  County 

Aylesworth  Ck  Lk 

4/21 

2:00pm 

Aylesw'orth  Ck  Lk 

5/5 

2:00pm 

Lackawanna  Lk 

4/21 

2:00pm 

Lackawanna  Lk 

5/5 

2:00pm 

Merli-Samoski  Lk 

5/12 

2:30pm 

Merli-Sarnoski  Lk 

5/19 

2:30pm 

Lancaster  County 

Muddy  Run  Rec  Lk 

4/28 

1 1 :30am 

Lawrence  County 

Bessemer  Lk 

4/21 

2:00pm 

Bessemer  Lk 

5/12 

2:00pm 

Cascade  Quarry 

4/21 

2:00pm 

Lehigh  County 

Leaser  Lk 

4/21 

1 :00pm 

Leaser  Lk 

5/5 

12:15pm 

Pennsylvania's  2001  Approved  Trout  Waters  ■ Saturday  Stocking 


Waterway 


Date 


Time 


Date  Time 


Luzerne  County 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/5 

1 1 :30am 

F E Walter  Rs 

5/19 

1 1 :30am 

Frances  Slocum  Lk 

4/28 

1 1 :45am 

Irena  Lk 

4/21 

1 1 :45am 

Irena  Lk 

4/28 

12:00pm 

Irena  Lk 

5/19 

1 1 :30am 

Lily  Lk 

4/28 

12:00pm 

Lily  Lk 

5/12 

12:00pm 

Moon  Lk 

4/21 

1 1 :45am 

Moon  Lk 

4/28 

1 1 :45am 

Moon  Lk 

5/5 

1 1:45am 

Moon  Lk 

5/12 

1 1 :45am 

Lycoming  County 

Little  Pine  Lk 

4/28 

10:30am 

Little  Pine  Lk 

5/5 

10:30am 

McKean  County 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

4/21 

10:30am 

Bradford  Rs  #3 

5/5 

10:30am 

Hamlin  Lk 

4/21 

10:30am 

Hamlin  Lk 

5/5 

10:30am 

Monroe  County 

Hidden  Lk 

4/28 

2:30pm 

Hidden  Lk 

5/12 

2:30pm 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

4/28 

2:30pnr 

Snow  Hill  Dm 

5/12 

2:30pm 

Tobyhanna  Lk 

4/28 

2:00pm 

Waterway 

Date 

Time 

Northampton  County 

Minsi  Lk 

5/5 

12:00pm 

Perry  County 

Allen  Holman  Lk 

4/28 

9:30am 

Pike  County 

Promised  Land  Lk,  Lw 

4/21 

2:30pm 

Schuylkill  County 

Locust  Lk 

4/28 

12:15pm 

Locust  Lk 

5/19 

12:15pm 

Somerset  County 

Kooser  Lk 

4/21 

10:00am 

Kooser  Lk 

5/5 

10:00am 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

4/21 

10:00am 

Laurel  Hill  Lk 

5/5 

10:00am 

Sullivan  County 

Hunters  Lk 

4/21 

1 1 :00am 

Hunters  Lk 

5/12 

1 1 :00am 

Hunters  Lk 

5/26 

1 1 :00am 

Tioga  County 

Beechwood  Lk 

4/21 

10:00am 

Beechwood  Lk 

5/5 

10:00am 

Lake  Hamilton 

4/28 

12:00pm 

Lake  Hamilton 

5/12 

12:00pm 

Waterway 


Union  County 

Halfway  Lk 

4/21 

10:00am 

Halfway  Lk 

5/26 

10:00am 

Venango  County 

Justus  Lk 

5/5 

12:45pm 

Justus  Lk 

5/12 

12:45pm 

Warren  County 

Chapman  Lk 

4/28 

9:30am 

Chapman  Lk 

5/12 

9:30am 

Washington  County 

Canonsburg  Lk 

4/21 

1:30pm 

Canonsburg  Lk 

5/5 

4:00pm 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

4/21 

4:00pm 

Dutch  Fk  Lk 

5/5 

2:00pm 

Wayne  County 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

5/12 

3:45pm 

Upper  Woods  Pd 

5/19 

3:45pm 

Westmoreland  County 

Donegal  Lk 

4/28 

2:00pm 

Donegal  Lk 

5/19 

2:00pm 

Keystone  Lk 

4/28 

12:00pm 

Keystone  Lk 

5/19 

12:00pm 

Mammoth  Dm 

4/28 

2:00pm 

Mammoth  Dm 

5/19 

2:00pm 

Northmoreland  Lk 

5/12 

12:30pm 

Northmoreland  Lk 

5/19 

12:30pm 

Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits 

B COMMONWEALTH  INLAND  WATERS*  .jFItXJt  , 


PROItCT  - CONSERVE  - ENHANCE 


SPECIES 


SEASONS 


MINIMUM  SIZE 


DAILY  LIMIT 


All  species  ofTROUT  and  SALMON 

> Jr !*■  • r" 

Regular  Season-  April  1 4 at  8 a.m.  to  midnight  September  3 

7 inches 

5-  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

Extended  Season- All  approved  trout  streams  and  their  down- 
stream areas  and  all  lakes  and  ponds,  January  1 to  midnight 
February  28  and  September  4 to  midnight  December  31 

7 inches 

3 (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

BASS***-  Largemouth  and  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted,  all  inland  waters**  LAKES 

January  1 to  midnight  April  13  and  November  1 to 
midnight  December  3 1 

1 5 inches 

4 (combined  species  ) 

12:01  a.m.  on  April  1 4 to  midnight  June  15 

NO  HARVEST 

Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (No Tournaments  Permitted) 

1 2:0 1 a.m.  on  June  1 6 to  midnight  October  3 1 

1 2 inches 

6 (combined  species  ) "Wfrujuu^-r 

BASS***-  Largemouth  and  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted,  all  inland  waters** 

RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 

January  1 to  midnight  April  13  and  October  1 to 
midnight  December  31 

1 5 inches 

4 (combined  species  ) 

1 2:0 1 a.m.  on  April  1 4 to  midnight  June  1 5 

NO  HARVEST 

Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (No  Tournaments  Permitted) 

12:01  a.m.  on  June  16  to  midnight  September  30 

1 2 inches 

6 (combined  species  ) ^ 

MUSKELLUNGE  and  Muskellunge  hybrids 

January  1 to  midnight  March  14  and  12:01  a.m. 
on  May  5 to  midnight,  December  3 1 

30  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

PICKEREL**** 

1 5 inches 

PIKE-  Northern  and  Amur 

24  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

WALLEYE  and  hybrids  (Saugeye) 

1 5 inches 

6 

SAUGER 

1 2 inches 

AMERICAN  SHAD 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

AMERICAN  SHAD  (Lehigh  River  and  tributaries) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

1 

AMERICAN  SHAD***** 

(Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries) 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

CLOSED 

0 

HICKORY  SHAD 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

CLOSED 

o 

HERRING,  GIZZARD  SHAD***** 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

AMERICAN  EEL 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

8 inches 

50  JlSP*'1 

STRIPED  BASS  and  STRIPED  BASS/ 
WHITE  BASS  HYBRIDS 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

20  inches 

2 (combined  species)  ~ 1 

SUNFISH, YELLOW  PERCH, WHITE  PERCH, 
CRAPPIES,  CATFISH,  ROCK  BASS, 
SUCKERS,  CARP,  WHITE  BASS 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

BAITFISH  and  FISHBAIT  (except  mudbugs) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species) 

AMERICAN  EEL  (asbairfish) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

6 inches  to  8 inches 

50 

MUDBUGS  (dragonfly  nymphs) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

no  minimum 

Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  and  adjacent  areas. 
50  per  day  if  taken  from  moving  waters  (rivers  and  streams) 

PADDLEFISH 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

CLOSED 

* Includes  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir  and  does  not  include  SPECIAL  REGULATION  AREAS. 

**  In  the  Summary,  see  Conowingo  Reservoir  and  Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries  charts  f 
special  bass  seasons  applicable  to  flowing  waters  within  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 


***  Approved  trout  waters  are  closed  to  fishing  from  March  I to  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  in  April. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  power  dam  pools  and  recreational  dam  pools  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  navigational  dam  pools  in  the  Ohio  River  drainage  are  "rivers." 
****  During  the  period  from  12:01  a m.  January  I to  midnight  March  14  and  12:01  a m.  December  I to  midnight  December  31.  the  daily  limit  of  pickerel  is  three. 

*****  Unlawful  to  take,  catch  or  kill  American  shad,  hickory  shad,  alewife  and  blueback  herring  (collectively  known  as  river  herring)  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries. 


2001  OPENING 


TROUT:  APRIL  14 


WALLEYE/PIKE:  MAY  5 


BASS:  JUNE  16 


reers 

with  the 
Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat 
Commission 


Rnnsylvania’s  many 
different  kinds  of  waterways 
include  headwater  mountain 
streams,  rivers  and  large 
lakes.  The  merging  of 
Midwestern  and  Mid- 
Atlantic  watersheds  has  led 
to  some  of  the  most  diverse 
fisheries  in  the  nation. 
Pennsylvania  also  offers 
residents  and  visitors  some 
of  the  best  boating  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  area. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion (PFBC)  regulates  and  protects  the 
aquatic  resources  of  the  state.  This  includes 
fishes,  amphibians  and  reptiles  and  their 
habitats.  Pennsylvania  is  unique  in  having 
an  entire  agency  dedicated  to  fisheries.  The 
PFBC’s  mission  is  to  “provide  fishing  and 
boating  opportunities  through  the  protec- 
tion and  management  of  aquatic 
resources.” 

Many  people  enjoy  fishing  and  boating 
Pennsylvania’s  waters,  and  they  want  to 
help  preserve  our  state’s  aquatic  resources. 
If  this  describes  you,  you  might  want  to 
consider  a career  with  the  Pennsylvania 


Fish  Culturist  Jim  McCloskey, 
Tylersville  Fish  Culture  Station 


WCO  George  Geisler  (now  Regional 
Manager),  Susquehanna  River  at  Goldsboro 


www.fish.state.pa.us 


Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater 
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Fish  & Boat  Commission.  The  PFBC  offers  jobs  on  many 
skill  levels,  and  hiring  occurs  year-round.  The  Commission 
looks  for  people  with  experience  and  dedication,  and  for 
many  jobs,  a college  degree. 

Civil  service  jobs 

Most  Fish  & Boat  Commission  employment  opportuni- 
ties are  obtained  through  the  state  Civil  Service 
Commission.  The  Summary  of  Civil  Service  Examinations  lists 
these  jobs.  A civil  service  application  for  employment  must 
be  filled  out  and  mailed  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  If 
the  job  you  apply  for  requires  testing,  you  will  be  informed 
of  the  next  test’s  time  and  place.  Test  results  are  mailed  to 
applicants.  If  you  pass  the  test  and  meet  the  minimum  re- 
quirements, your  name  is  placed  on  an  eligibility  list.  When 
a job  vacancy  occurs,  interviews  are  conducted  from  the 
highest-ranking  names  on  the  eligibility  list. 

For  civil  service  positions,  contact  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission—in  Harrisburg,  320  Market  Street,  P.O.  Box  569, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17108-0569,  or  call  (717)  783-3058;  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Room  1503,  State  Office  Building,  300  Liberty 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15222-1210,  or  call  (412)565-7666; 
in  Philadelphia,  10  South  1 1th  Street,  2nd  Floor,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19107,  or  call  (215)  560-2253.  Find  additional  informa- 
tion at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  web  site: 
www.scsc.state.pa.us. 


Waterways  Conservation  Officers 

Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO)  duties  include 
law  enforcement  work  in  fisheries  conservation  and  water- 


WCO  Craig  Carman  checks  an  angler’s  license,  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  Cumberland  County. 


craft  safety.  Officers  may  patrol  on  foot,  or  with  a patrol  ve- 
hicle or  boat.  Officers  carry  firearms,  handle  venomous 
reptiles  and  work  in  adverse  weather. 

WCOs  issue  citations,  serve  warrants  and  present  evidence 
at  hearings.  Conservation  officers  investigate  water  pollution 
incidents  and  help  in  fish  stocking.  There  is  also  community 
involvement.  Officers  make  public  appearances  and  conduct 
classes.  They  teach  youth  groups  and  adult  organizations. 
Officers  teach  fishing  skills  and  boating  safety  classes.  Offic- 


ers also  supervise  volunteer  deputy  waterways  conservation 
officers. 

Extensive  daily  travel  is  required.  Travel  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  Commission.  Conservation  officers  work  from  home 
and  weekend  work  is  required.  Officers  are  assigned  to  a 
district. 

The  PFBC  employs  about  75  men  and  women  as  WCOs. 
Applicants  must  first  pass  a written  civil  service  test.  Persons 
with  high  test  scores  are  then  interviewed.  Applicants  must  be 
21  years  old  and  have  a valid  Pennsylvania  driver’s  license.  Ap- 
plicants must  also  be  PA  residents  and  be  of  good  moral 
character.  The  Commission  conducts  thorough  background 
and  character  investigations.  Applicants  are  checked  for  vision 
and  color  perception,  hearing,  strength  and  agility.  Swimming 
for  10  minutes  or  250  yards  is  required.  All  applicants  must 
test  negative  for  illegal  substances.  Previous  military  service  is 
a plus. 

After  acceptance,  WCO  cadets  must  complete  a one-year 
training  program.  Training  starts  with  18  weeks  of  municipal 
police  officer  training.  In  this  phase,  cadets  learn  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  law  enforcement.  The  next  phase 
includes  20  weeks  of  Commission  classroom  training.  Class 
subjects  include  fish  and  boat  laws  and  regulations.  Trainees 
also  learn  watercraft  safety,  weapons  use  and  public  rela- 
tions. Land  and  water  management  and  fish  biology  and 
conservation  are  also  taught.  WCO  cadets  then  spend  seven 
weeks  in  field  training  assignments  under  the  direction  of 
experienced  officers.  Finally,  cadets  receive  six  weeks  of  on- 
the-job  training.  Graduates  become  waterways  conservation 
officers.  Officers  are  assigned  to  seasonal  positions.  These 
positions  become  permanent  when  vacancies  arise.  Officers 
may  be  assigned  to  any  area  of  the  state,  and  relocation  may 
be  required. 

Fisheries  positions 

Pennsylvania  has  more  than  4,000  miles  of  coldwater 
streams  and  more  than  8,000  miles  of  warmwater  streams  and 
rivers.  Many  streams,  rivers  and  lakes  are  stocked  with  fish 
raised  by  the  PFBC.  The  Commission  operates  14  major  fish 
culture  stations  (hatcheries)  statewide.  These  hatcheries  annu- 
ally produce  more  than  100  million  fish.  The  Commission 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  maintains  these  facilities.  The  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  employs  more  than  190  full-time  people.  The  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  also  employs  seasonal  help. 

Entry-level  employment  at  a hatchery  includes  a position 
such  as  Fish  Culturist  I.  Culturists  I perform  duties  necessary 
for  the  operation  of  a fish  culture  station.  Technical  duties 
include  fish  spawning  and  the  care  of  fish  and  eggs.  They 
dispense  food  and  medication  to  fish.  Culturists  check  race- 
ways and  ponds  for  signs  of  fish  disease  and  stress.  Culturists 
prepare  fish  for  distribution  and  transportation.  This  work 
includes  sorting,  netting  and  grading  fish.  Culturists  I are 
involved  in  the  spawning  and  breeding  of  fish.  Duties  in- 
clude the  use  of  chemicals  in  raising  fish.  They  also  are 
responsible  for  checking  water  flow,  temperature  and  dis- 
solved oxygen  levels  in  raceways.  Other  duties  include  the 
maintenance  and  construction  of  buildings  and  grounds. 
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Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Mike  Kaufmann  (left)  and  Fisheries 
Technician  Bryan  Chikotas  weigh  and  measure  yellow  perch 
during  a trapnetting  survey  at  Marsh  Creek  Lake,  Marsh  Creek 
State  Park,  Chester  County. 

The  work  is  limited  technical  and  semi-skilled  labor. 

Fish  Culturist  I is  a seasonal  civil  service  position.  Fish 
Culturists  I do  not  receive  permanent,  full-time  employee 
benefits  until  they  receive  full-time,  permanent  status.  Appli- 
cants for  Fish  Culturist  I need  a high  school  degree. 
Equivalent  certifications  or  previous  experience  is  also  ac- 


Fish  Culturist  Dave  Ellis,  Tylersville  Fish  Culture  Station,  grades 
(sorts  by  size)  fmgerling  trout. 


ceptable.  Applicants  must  have  a valid  PA  driver’s  license.  All 
Fish  Culturists  I must  complete  a 12-month  probation  pe- 
riod. Probation  may  last  up  to  two  years  as  a result  of  the 
seasonal  status.  By  the  end  of  probation,  all  employees  must 
have  a commercial  driver’s  license.  This  license  must  allow 
for  the  operation  of  trucks  up  to  26,000  pounds,  or  more. 

The  test  for  Fish  Culturist  1 is  given  every  two  years. 

Fish  Culturist  II  may  be  a full-time  civil  service  position 
with  benefits.  Promotion  from  Fish  Culturist  I is  almost 
automatic  once  training  requirements  have  been  met.  This 
includes  successfully  completing  the  probation  period.  Ad- 
ditional duties  may  include  operating  stocking  vehicles. 

Fish  Culturists  II  maintain  stocking  and  vehicle  records. 
They  advise  stocking  volunteers  in  the  proper  ways  to 
handle  and  release  fish  into  public  waters.  Culturists  II 
must  know  the  primary  and  backup  life  support  systems  of 
the  hatchery. 

Fisheries  Technicians  are  permanent  full-time  positions. 
Fisheries  Technicians  work  with  and  support  Fisheries  Bi- 
ologists. Technicians  help  prepare  for  fish  surveys.  They 
also  assist  in  fish  sampling.  Most  positions  are  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  and  the  Division  of  Environmental 
Services.  Requirements  for  this  position  include  nine  col- 
lege-level biology  credits  and  two  years  of  college,  or  two 
years  experience  as  a Fish  Culturist  I. 

Fisheries  Biologist  is  a technical  position  in  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  or  Division  of  Environmental  Services.  The  job 
includes  research  and  the  interpretation  of  data.  Biologists 
also  design  fish  and  aquatic  studies.  The  biologist  then  ana- 
lyzes the  data  and  determines  conclusions.  The  position  of 
Fisheries  Biologist  requires  a bachelor’s  degree  with  nine 
college  credits  in  biology.  Most  positions  are  full-time  and 
permanent. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  also  employs  hatchery  foremen. 
These  positions  are  full-time  at  a hatchery.  Foremen  are  in 
charge  of  the  daily  operations  of  the  hatchery.  They  assign 
tasks  and  supervise  their  completion.  Job  requirements  in- 
clude one  year  as  a Fish  Culturist  II  or  two  years  in  raising 
and  care  of  foodfish  or  gamefish. 

A hatchery  manager  oversees  an  entire  hatchery.  Hatchery 
managers  are  in  charge  of  long-  and  short-term  planning. 
Managers  schedule  fish  stockings.  They  are  tasked  with  pur- 
chasing for  the  hatchery.  This  includes  buying  fish  food, 
chemicals  and  equipment.  Job  requirements  include  one 
year  experience  as  a hatchery  foreman  or  supervisor.  Three 
years  of  progressive  experience  in  the  raising  and  care  of 
fish  is  also  acceptable. 

Internships 

The  PFBC  also  offers  internships  to  provide  work  experi- 
ence. Internships  are  for  students  to  gain  practical 
experience  in  the  profession  they  are  studying.  Most  intern- 
ships are  as  Fisheries  Biologist  Aides.  Both  office  and  field 
work  is  involved.  Internships  are  occasionally  offered  in  the 
Executive  Office.  The  PFBC  provides  on-the-job  training  for 
interns.  Interns  pay  tuition  and  receive  college  credits.  Stu- 
dents do  not  receive  wages  for  internships. 
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Non-civil  service  jobs 

Commission  non-civil  service  positions  are  available 
statewide.  Applicants  for  non-civil  service  jobs  must  submit 
a Personal  Data  Sheet  (form  STD-300)  and  a resume.  The 
Commission  then  sends  the  data  sheet  and  resume  to:  The 
Bureau  of  State  Employment,  Room  110,  Finance  Building, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17120.  Individuals  seeking  information  may 
also  call  (717)  787-5703.  Listed  below  are  non-civil  service 
jobs  offered  by  the  PFBC.  More  information  on  non-civil 
service  positions  is  available  at  the  Bureau  of  State 
Employment’s  web  site:  www.bse.state.pa.us. 

Faborers  are  hired  seasonally.  These  jobs  are  not  perma- 
nent positions.  The  job  requirements  vary  with  location  and 
current  Commission  projects.  There  are  no  minimum  re- 
quirements for  application.  Most  positions  are  located  in 
maintenance  districts  of  the  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  De- 
velopment. 

Equipment  Operators  are  permanent  full-time  positions. 
A valid  PA  driver’s  license  is  usually  required.  Other  require- 
ments include  six  months  of  experience  operating  vehicles 
of  more  than  10,001  pounds.  Equipment  Operator  jobs  in- 
clude truck  drivers,  backhoe  operators  and  more.  These 
positions  are  available  statewide. 

Maintenance  Repairman  is  another  permanent  full-time 
position.  The  job  description  includes  building  repair  and 
equipment  maintenance.  Job  requirements  include  two 
years  of  experience  in  general  maintenance.  This  experience 
can  be  in  the  building,  electrical  or  mechanical  trades.  These 
positions  are  available  throughout  the  state.  Fisheries  and 
the  Bureau  of  Engineering  and  Development  employ  most 
people  in  maintenance  repair. 

The  PFBC  also  has  positions  in  skilled  trades,  including 
Carpenters  and  Electricians  in  the  Bureau  of  Engineering 
and  Development.  The  job  requirements  include  planning 
projects  and  construction.  They  also  maintain  PFBC  build- 
ings. All  positions  are  permanent  and  full-time.  Carpenters 
and  Electricians  are  used  statewide.  Carpenters  and  Electri- 
cians are  required  to  have  four  years  of  experience  in  their 
fields.  Completion  of  an  approved  apprenticeship  is  also 
acceptable.  Some  electrician  positions  may  require  an  appli- 
cant to  be  a journeyman  or  master  electrician. 


WCO  Steve  Boughter  (left)  and  DWCO  Cary  Walter  conduct  a 
boarding,  West  Branch  Susquehanna  River  near  Northumberland. 

Clerical  staff 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  maintains  a small  clerical 
staff.  These  positions  include  Clerks  and  Clerk-Typists.  Po- 
sitions are  both  part-time  and  permanent.  Most  clerical 
staff  members  work  in  Harrisburg.  However,  positions  are 
statewide  in  almost  every  PFBC  office.  Requirements  vary, 
but  typing  and  computer  skills  are  an  asset.  Advancement  as 
a Clerk/Clerk  Typist  requires  a high  school  degree. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  one  of  the  lowest  em- 
ployee turnover  rates  among  state  agencies.  This  is  a result 
of  high  morale  and  job  satisfaction.  The  benefits  for  PFBC 
employees  are  some  of  the  best  offered  anywhere.  Health 
benefits  include  medical,  dental  and  vision.  State  employees 
are  offered  a prescription  drug  program.  Financial  benefits 
include  a retirement  fund,  life  insurance  and  a state-sup- 
ported investment  program.  The  state  has  11  paid  holidays, 
annual  leave,  sick  leave  and  personal  leave.  Leave  (vacation) 
time  is  earned  at  different  rates  depending  on  the  amount 
of  time  served. 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  employees  come  from  diverse 
backgrounds.  Some  are  hired  after  graduation  from  high 
school  or  college.  Others  transfer  from  private  industry. 
Many  of  our  present  employees  come  to  us  from  other  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Are  you  an  individual  who  enjoys  the  fishing  and  aquatic 
recreational  opportunities  offered  here  in  Pennsylvania?  Do 
you  have  a dedication  to  maintaining  and  enhancing  these 
resources?  Then  consider  employment  with  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission. 

If  you  have  questions,  talk  to  a Commission  employee. 
You  may  also  contact  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Person- 
nel Office:  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000; 
717-705-7820;  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us: 
e-mail:  vwadel@state.pa.us.  Q 
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ANNUAL®?  REPORT 


PFBC  Annual  Report  Executive  Summary  and  Financial  Statement 
Highlights  of  Fiscal  Year  1999-00  (July  1999  through  June  2000) 


With  more  than  83,000  miles  of  rivers  and  streams  and 
thousands  of  lakes,  impoundments  and  ponds,  Pennsylva- 
nia has  one  of  the  largest  and  most  diverse  systems  of  water 
resources  in  the  nation.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s 
mission  is  to  provide  fishing  and  boating  opportunities 
through  the  protection  and  management  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  aquatic  resources.  The  work  to  fulfill 
that  mission  takes  on  many  forms,  from  managing  fish 
populations  to  conducting  safe  boating  programs,  and  from 
law  enforcement  patrols  to  producing  publications  on  how 
and  where  to  enjoy  angling  opportunities.  Even  though  it’s 
impractical  to  recount  everything  the  Commission  achieved 
in  fiscal  year  1999-2000,  some  special  highlights  stand  out: 

After  nearly  a year  of  collecting  extensive  public  com- 
ment, the  Commission  adopted  a new  creel  limit  for  trout  at 
its  July  1999  meeting.  The  change  lowered  the  daily  limit  to 
five  trout  (combined  species),  the  first  such  change  since  an 
eight-trout  limit  was  implemented  in  1952.  There  was 
strong  public  support  for  the  new  creel  limit,  with  some  60 
percent  advocating  a reduction.  That  public  support  was 
the  crucial  factor  for  Commissioners  in  considering  the  pro- 
posal because  the  measure  was  based  on  social  and  policy 
perceptions  instead  of  distinct  fisheries  management  needs. 
On-the-stream  creel  surveys  in  Pennsylvania  have  shown 
that  90  percent  of  anglers  already  creel  five  or  fewer  trout. 
The  action  also  brought  trout  limits  more  in  line  with  those 
established  for  other  popular  game  fish  such  as  bass  (six 
fish  daily  limit)  and  walleyes  (six  fish  daily  limit). 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Commissioners  approved  a ma- 
jor update  to  the  state’s  list  of  threatened  and  endangered 
fishes.  The  revised  list  was  the  result  of  a multi-year  coop- 
erative study  to  produce  a method  of  objectively  classifying 
fish  species  on  their  distribution  and  abundance  in  the 
Commonwealth.  This  cutting-edge  work  combined  more 
than  11,000  fish  records  from  the  Commission’s  fisheries 
management  database  with  those  of  retired  Penn  State  pro- 
fessor Dr.  Edwin  Cooper,  the  Penn  State  Fish  Museum, 
University  of  Michigan  Museum  of  Zoology,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
Philadelphia. 

A drought  through  the  summer  and  fall  of  1999  made  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  use  some  boats  on  some  Com- 
monwealth waterways  and  boating  accesses.  Commission 
biologists  reported  that  even  though  the  drought  had  local- 
ized effects  on  specific  fisheries,  a long-term  effect  on  fish 
populations  or  fishing  was  unlikely. 


Larry  J.  Schweiger,  President  of  the  Western  Pennsylva- 
nia Conservancy,  was  named  the  1999  winner  of  the  Ralph 
W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award.  The  Abele  Award 
is  the  highest  honor  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission can  confer  in  recognition  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  conservation  of  Pennsylvania’s  natural  resources.  The 
Abele  Award  commemorates  Ralph  W.  Abele,  the  late  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission, 
whose  commitment  to  conservation  and  education  made 
him  a hero  to  all  Pennsylvania  conservationists. 

The  number  of  boats  registered  in  Pennsylvania  reached 
a record  high  by  the  end  of  1999.  The  352,231  watercraft 
registered  by  the  Commission  topped  the  1998  total  of 
348,352  by  3,879  registrations.  Allegheny  County  contin- 
ued to  lead  the  state  with  the  highest  number  of  registered 
boats.  However,  the  29,194  watercraft  registered  in  the 
county  for  1999  dropped  slightly  from  the  high  of  29,955 
set  in  1996. 

A new  structure  for  Commonwealth  bass  fishing  regula- 
tions started  with  the  new  year.  The  new  regulations  allow 
bass  fishing  year-round,  with  catch-and-immediate-release 
fishing  in  the  spring  replacing  the  former  closed  season. 
Harvest  was  reduced  in  fall  and  winter  to  offset  the  addi- 
tional springtime  angling  pressure. 

Starting  January  1,  all  operators  of  personal  watercraft, 
specialized  kinds  of  small  inboard  motorboats,  were  re- 
quired to  obtain  and  carry  a boating  safety  education 
certificate.  The  certificates  are  awarded  to  those  who  suc- 
cessfully complete  boating  courses  approved  by  the 
Commission.  The  measure  was  implemented  to  combat 
the  disproportionate  number  of  accidents  and  complaints 
involving  personal  watercraft. 

The  Commission  sent  out  more  than  89,000  trout  as 
part  of  its  Late-Winter  Adult  Trout  Stocking  Program  in 
January  and  February  2000.  Waters  included  in  the  pro- 
gram are  open  for  an  additional  month  of  trout  fishing. 
Trout  angling  is  permitted  in  March  on  these  waters  while 
most  other  trout-stocked  waters  close  to  fishing  at  the  end 
of  February  in  preparation  for  the  traditional  opening  day 
of  the  season. 

Special  fishing  regulations  for  three  southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania lakes  highlighted  the  Commission’s  January  2000 
quarterly  meeting.  Hinckston  Dam  and  Wilmore  Dam, 
Cambria  County,  along  with  Quemahomng  Reservoir, 
Somerset  County,  were  designated  as  Big  Bass  Waters.  In 
addition,  all  three  waters  were  added  to  the  Panfish  En- 
hancement Special-Regulation  Program,  designed  to 
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increase  the  number  and  size  of  sunfish, 
crappies  and  yellow  perch. 

Leonard  A.  Green,  former  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  died 
in  Butler  on  March  28,  2000.  Green  served 
as  a member  of  the  Commission  for  16 
years,  from  1975  until  1 991.  He  was  a key 
player  in  the  development  of  the  resource- 
based  policies  and  programs  known  as 
Operation  FUTURE.  A conservation  leader 
of  state  and  national  importance,  Green  was 
a strong  supporter  of  the  “Resource  First” 
philosophy  that  has  guided  the  Commission 
and  its  staff  for  many  years. 

The  Commission  announced  it  would 
fund  grants  for  aquatic  resource  protection 
and  enhancement  projects  such  as  habitat/ 
access  acquisition,  riparian  restoration  and 
in-stream  habitat  enhancement  projects. 
Funding  for  the  Waterways  Conservation 
Grants  came  from  donations  to  the 
Commission’s  voluntary  contribution  pro- 
grams: The  Conservation  Acquisition 
Partnership  (CAP)  Program  and  the  Water- 
ways Conservation  Program  “Conserve 
2000.” 

Representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  along  with  those  of 
other  government  agencies,  environmental- 
ists and  sporting  groups  joined  utility 
officials  at  the  GPU  York  Haven  Hydroelec- 
tric Plant  in  June  to  dedicate  the  newly 
constructed  fish  passage  facility,  located  on 
the  southeast  shoreline  of  Three  Mile  Is- 
land. The  completion  of  the  York  Haven 
fish  passage  facility  marked  an  important 
milestone  in  a joint  venture  to  provide  pas- 
sage for  American  shad  and  other  migratory 
fishes  through  four  hydroelectric  dams  on 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River.  The  spring 
2000  migration  broke  all  previous  records 
with  more  than  163,000  American  shad 
passing  over  Conowingo  Dam. 

In  June  2000,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  Harrisburg  offices  moved  to 
a new  headquarters  building  at  1601 
Elmerton  Avenue,  Harrisburg  (Susquehanna 
Township).  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
was  1 34  years  old  in  2000.  For  the  first  time 
in  its  history,  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
offices  are  now  housed  in  quarters  built  to 
its  specifications  instead  of  renting  or  bor- 
rowing offices.  The  project  was  years  in  the 
making.  With  this  move,  the  Commission 
continues  its  commitment  to  serving  its  cus- 
tomers, the  anglers  and  boaters  of 
Pennsylvania.0 


Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Financial  Report 
for  Fiscal  Year  1 999-00 
(July  1,  1999,  through  June  30,  2000) 

Ross  E.  Starner,  Comptroller 

Amounts  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  dollar. 

Percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number. 

1%<1%  1% 


Total  Fish  Fund  Revenue 


$29,429,130 
Licenses  and  Fees 

1 00% 

$19,229,368 
Fine  and  Penalties 

65% 

$224,069 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

1% 

$3,394,245 

Augmentations 

11% 

$6,520,331 
Restricted  Revenue 

22% 

$61,117 

<1% 

2% 


Total  Boat  Fund  Revenue 


$10,487,202  100% 

Licenses  and  Fees 

$5,100,501  49% 

Fine  and  Penalties 

$121,806  1% 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

$2,699,235  26% 

Augmentations 

$2,565,660  24% 


<1% 


Total  Fish  Fund  Expenditures 


$28,015,328 

1 00% 

Personnel  Services 

$19,607,365 

70% 

Operational  Expenses 

$6,876,436 

24% 

Fixed  Assets/Capital  Improvements 

1,072,767 

4% 

Grants,  Subsidies,  Refunds 

$458,760 

2% 

Total  Boat  Fund  Expenditures 

$9,420,934  100% 

Personnel  Services 

$6,130,801  65% 

Operational  Expenses 

$2,759,715  29% 

Fixed  Assets/Capital  Improvements 
$490,1 83  5% 

Grants,  Subsidies,  Adjustments 
$40,235  <1% 
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Year  2001  Expanded  Trout  Fishing 
Opportunities 


by  Tom  Greene , Co  Id  water  Unit  Leader 


New  waters 

Chambers  Lake,  Chester  County.  The 
addition  of  catchable  trout  management 
adds  diversity  to  the  multi-species  fishery 
in  this  89.9-acre  impoundment. 

Hickory  Run,  Carbon  County.  Pend- 
ing the  continuation  of  water  quality 
improvements,  a 1.0-mile  stream  section 
from  Hickory  Run  Lake  downstream  to 
Saylorsville  Dam  has  been  added  to  the 
catchable  trout  program  in  2001. 

Hickory  Run  Lake,  Carbon  County. 
Pending  continued  water  quality  im- 
provements, this  4.2-acre  impoundment 
returns  to  the  catchable  trout  manage- 
ment program  this  year. 

Lily  Pond,  Pike  County.  The  addition 
of  this  12.1-acre  pond  to  the  catchable 
trout  program  provides  more  angling 
opportunities  near  an  area  of  rapid  popu- 
lation expansion. 

Turtle  Creek,  Allegheny  and 
Westmoreland  counties.  Recent  water 
quality  improvements  have  led  to  this 
water’s  return  to  the  catchable  trout 
management  program.  Stocking  will 
take  place  on  the  3.9-mile  section  from 
the  Saunders  Station  Bridge  on  SR  2 100 
downstream  to  the  confluence  with 
Brush  Creek. 

Yellow  Creek,  Mercer  County.  A 3.2- 
mile  stream  section  from  the  SR  0062 
bridge  downstream  to  the  mouth  has 
been  added  to  the  catchable  trout  pro- 
gram this  year. 

Expansions  to  listed  waters 

Classification  changes  and/ or  stocking 
limit  extensions  have  led  to  an  increased 
stocking  program  on  the  following  wa- 
ters: Angelica  Lake,  Berks  County;  North 
Branch  Little  Aughwick  Creek, 
Huntingdon/Fulton  counties;  Little  Buf- 
falo Run,  Butler  County;  Clark  Creek, 
Dauphin  County;  West  Branch 
Conococheague  Creek,  Franklin  County; 
Cove  Creek,  Fulton  County;  Delaware 
Creek,  Juniata  County;  Hoagland  Branch, 


Sullivan  County;  Kinzua  Creek,  McKean 
County;  Leaser  Lake,  Lehigh  County; 
Little  Mahanoy  Creek,  Schuylkill  County; 
Marvin  Creek,  McKean  County;  Medix 
Run,  Elk  County;  Neifert  Creek  Flood 
Control  Reservoir,  Schuylkill  County; 
Little  Schuylkill  River,  Schuylkill  County; 
Starrucca  Creek,  Susquehanna  County; 
and  Little  Yellow  Creek,  Indiana  County. 

New  Delayed-Harvest  area 

Piney  Creek,  Clarion  County.  Begin- 
ning this  year,  a 1.2-mile  section  of  Piney 
Creek  will  be  managed  under  the  Delayed- 
Harvest,  Artificial-Lures-Only  program. 
This  section  will  extend  from  the  SR  20 16 
bridge  downstream  to  0.2  miles  upstream 
of  the  SR  0066  bridge. 

Loss  of  Delayed-Harvest  area 

Harvey  Creek,  Luzerne  County.  Land- 
owner  posting  following  the  transfer  of 
property  along  this  stream  has  led  to  the 
closure  of  this  area  to  the  angling  pub- 
lic. A 1.5-mile  section  from  Jackson  Road 
(T-812)  downstream  to  Pavlick  Road  (T- 
497)  had  been  open  to  angling  under  the 
Delayed-Harvest  program. 

Early  warning  waters 
Lofty  Reservoir,  Schuylkill  County. 
This  reservoir  has  been  drained  as  part 
of  a dam  breaching  project.  Lofty  Res- 
ervoir has  been  removed  from  the 
catchable  trout  program. 

Lyman  Lake,  Potter  County.  Concerns 
regarding  structural  deficiencies  and  the 
safety  of  the  dam  have  led  to  a drawdown 
of  this  impoundment.  The  lake  has  been 
removed  from  the  catchable  trout  pro- 
gram until  these  issues  can  be  properly 
addressed. 

Mountain  Springs  Lake,  Luzerne 
County.  This  lake  has  been  drained  to 
address  concerns  regarding  the 
impoundment’s  structural  safety.  This 


water  has  been  removed  from  the  catch- 
able trout  program. 

Rexmont  Dam  #2  (Lower),  Lebanon 
County.  This  dam  will  be  breached  be- 
cause of  concerns  for  the  impoundment’s 
structural  safety.  This  water  has  been 
removed  from  the  catchable  trout  pro- 
gram. 

Roaring  Brook,  Lackawanna  County. 
Landowner  posting  following  the  transfer 
of  property  has  led  to  the  removal  of  a 
stream  section  from  the  catchable  trout 
program.  The  section  extends  from  the 
outflow  of  Elmhurst  Reservoir  down- 
stream 2.0  miles. 

Spring  Brook,  Lackawanna  County. 
A stream  section  extending  from  Nesbitt 
Reservoir  downstream  3.4  miles  to  the 
pipeline  crossing  has  been  removed  from 
stocking  because  of  landowner  posting 
following  the  transfer  of  property'.  This 
water  had  been  stocked  inseason. 

Wapwallopen  Creek,  Luzerne  County. 
An  increase  in  the  amount  of  landowner 
posting  has  led  to  a stream  section’s  re- 
moval from  the  catchable  trout  program. 
The  stream  section  extends  2.2  miles  from 
SR  3011  downstream  to  SR  3013. 

Beech  Run,  Clearfield  County.  Be- 
cause of  a recent  increase  in  landowner 
posting,  this  water  has  been  removed 
from  the  catchable  trout  program.  The 
stream  section  extends  2.0  miles  from  T- 
336  downstream  to  the  mouth. 

Loss  of  angling  opportunities 

The  following  waters  will  receive  a 
reduction  in  their  allocation  for  the  2001 
season  because  of  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  landowner  posting:  Antietam 
Creek,  Berks  County;  Fishing  Creek, 
Clinton  County;  Harvey  Creek,  Luzerne 
County;  Big  Spring  Creek,  Cumberland 
County;  and  Yellow  Creek,  Indiana 
County.0 
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Rainbow  Trout  by  Ron  Jenkins 


The  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  2001  trout 
stamp  is  an  acrylic  rendering  of 
a leaping  rainbow  trout,  by 
artist  Ron  Jenkins.  The 
artwork  was  selected  by  a 
panel  of  judges  in  a 
competition  held  last  May. 

Limited-edition  prints  and 
collectible  patches  are  available 
at  galleries  throughout  Penn- 
sylvania. Information  on 
obtaining  prints  and  patches  is 
available  from  the  publisher: 
Wilderness  Editions 
P.O.  Box  218 

Warriors  Mark,  PA  1 6877 
phone:  800-355-7645 


Visit  the  publisher’s  web  site: 
www.wildernesseditions.com 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


1RESOURCE 

FIRST  I 


Species  Catch  & Release  Sr.  Jr.  State  Record 


Inches 

Pounds  Ounces 

Pounds  Ounces 

Pounds  Ounces 

Bass,  Largemouth 

20 

5 

0 

4 

0 

11 

3 

Bass,  Rock 

8 

0 

12 

0 

8 

3 

2 

Bass,  Smallmouth 

19 

4 

0 

3 

8 

8 

8 

Bass,  Striped  (includes  hybrid^ 
Marine 

30 

23 

0 

21 

0 

53 

13 

Landlocked  Lake 

23 

10 

0 

7 

8 

53 

12 

Bass,  White 

14 

2 

0 

1 

8 

3 

14 

Bluegill 

8 

0 

12 

0 

8 

2 

9 

Carp 

28 

14 

0 

11 

8 

52 

0 

Catfish,  Bullhead 

11 

1 

8 

1 

0 

4 

4 

Catfish,  Channel  8c  White 

24 

10 

8 

8 

0 

35 

2.5 

Catfish,  Flathead 

34 

20 

0 

16 

0 

43 

9 

Crappie 

10 

1 

4 

1 

0 

4 

2.88 

Drum,  Freshwater 

21 

5 

0 

4 

0 

19 

14 

Muskellunge  (includes  tiger) 

39 

28 

0 

20 

0 

54 

3 

Perch,  White 

9 

0 

12 

0 

8 

1 

7 

Perch,  Yellow 

11 

1 

4 

0 

12 

2 

9 

Pickerel,  Chain 

20 

4 

0 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Pike,  Northern  8c  Amur 

27 

1 1 

0 

8 

0 

33 

8 

Salmon,  Atlantic 

21 

5 

8 

4 

0 

10 

14.5 

Salmon,  Chinook 

30 

14 

0 

11 

8 

28 

15 

Salmon,  Coho 

24 

8 

0 

6 

8 

15 

5 

Salmon,  Pink 

17 

3 

0 

2 

8 

4 

8 

Sauger 

18 

2 

0 

1 

8 

3 

1 J 

Shad,  American 

22 

6 

0 

4 

8 

9 

9 

Sucker 

17 

2 

12 

2 

0 

12 

9 

Trout,  Brook 

15 

2 

0 

1 

8 

7 

0 

Trout,  Brown 

21 

5 

8 

4 

0 

19 

10 

Trout,  Lake 

30 

15 

0 

12 

0 

27 

13 

Trout,  Palomino 

20 

5 

0 

3 

8 

11 

10 

Trout,  Rainbow 

20 

5 

0 

3 

8 

15 

6.25 

Trout,  Steelhead 

24 

10 

0 

8 

0 

19 

2 

Walleye 

23 

8 

0 

6 

0 

17 

9 

1 . Program  open  to  resident  and  non-resident  anglers. 

2.  All  fish  must  be  caught  in  Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public  with- 
out charge  or  fee.  Except  for  First  Fish,  fish  taken  from  farm  ponds,  fee-fish- 
ing lakes,  ponds  or  streams,  or  waters  restricted  to  use  by  club  members  or 
their  guests,  do  not  qualify. 

3.  Fish  must  be  caught  by  legal  methods  during  legally  open  seasons. 

4.  Kept  fish  must  be  weighed  and  measured  by  fishing  license  agents,  Of- 
ficial Weighing  Stations,  or  tackle  stores  or  authorized  employees  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

5.  Catch-and-release  and  First  Fish  catches  must  be  witnessed. 

6.  Measurements  must  be  made  with  a metal  ruler  or  tape  measure.  Measure 
from  tip  of  the  nose  (with  closed  mouth)  to  tip  of  the  tail. 

7.  Photographs.  For  kept  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish 
IS  required  UNLESS  its  species  has  been  verified  by  an  official  weighing  sta- 
tion or  authorized  employee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

For  catch-and-release  fish:  A clear,  side-view  photograph  of  the  fish  IS  al- 
ways required.  Photographs  for  catch-and-release  category  must  be  taken 
at  the  catch  site.  Driveway,  bait  shop  or  kitchen  shots  are  unacceptable  for 
catch-and-release  fish.  In  addition,  photos  showing  mishandling  will  be  dis- 
qualified. 

First  Fish:  Need  only  witness  signature.  Photos  are  encouraged,  but  not 
required. 

8.  Applications  must  be  received  within  60  days  of  the  catch. 

9.  To  be  considered  as  a potential  STATE  RECORD  fish,  additional  re- 
quirements must  be  met,  and  a separate  application  is  required.  See  any  of- 
ficial weighing  station  or  contact  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

10.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  inves- 
tigate the  identification,  methods  used  in  catching,  and  the  accuracy  of  mea- 
surement and  weighing.  It  also  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  application. 

1 1.  Only  one  patch  per  species  will  be  awarded  annually  to  each  appli- 
cant. 

1 2.  Each  entry  becomes  the  property  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  with 
all  publication  rights.  The  information  contained  on  the  application  and  ac- 
companying photograph  may  be  used  in,  but  not  limited  to,  press  releases, 
published  articles  and  promotional  materials.  Photographs  cannot  be  returned. 

NOTE:  State  record  fish  require  a separate  application.  Contact  an  offi- 
cial weighing  station  or  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  office. 


Application  for:  (check  one) 

□ Senior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  1 6 and  older. 
Award  includes  certificate  and  patch. 


Fish  Species 

Date  Caught  - 
Angler’s  Name 


Age 


J Junior  Angler  Award 

for  those  anglers  under  1 6 years  of 
age.  Award  includes  certificate 
and  patch. 

□ Husky  Musky  Club 

anglers  who  land  a musky  that 
is  50  inches  or  longer.  Award 
includes  certificate  and  patch. 

□ Catch  and  Release 

award  for  those  anglers  who 
practice  catch  and  release. 
Qualification  based  on  length. 


Street  or  P.O.  Box  

City State Zip 

Fish  Weight lbs. oz Length in.;  Girth  in. 

Water  Where  Caught 

County  Where  Caught 

Rod Reel  Line 

Name  of  Bait  or  Lure 


□ First  Fish  Weighed  and  Measured  by 

certificate  recognizing  a new  angler’s 

first  fish.  There  are  no  size  Catch  Witnessed  by  

qualifications. 

Applicant’s  Signature Date 

Mail  application  and  photograph  to:  Angler  Award  • Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  • P.O.  Box  67000  • Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000 
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WCO  Diary 


by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


P reseason  trout  stocking  began  in  March.  The  first  stock- 
ing occurred  in  miserable  conditions  on  Long  Pond.  Slush 
and  water  on  top  of  12  inches  of  ice  made  for  an  interesting 
day.  The  hole  we  cut  in  the  ice  disappeared  as  fast  as  we 
could  clear  it.  Nevertheless,  everything  worked  out  well  and 
all  the  trout  eventually  made  it  into  the  lake. 

Most  of  our  time  was  spent  patrolling,  and  introducing 
brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout  into  the  waters  of  north- 
ern Wayne  County.  The  plan  was  to  concentrate  patrols  on 
these  waters  in  the  late  afternoon  and  early  evening  hours. 
The  plan  proved  to  be  effective.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  and  the  diligent  patrols  of 
DWCOs,  we  apprehended  14  preseason  poachers.  We  also 
seized  dozens  of  illegal  trout.  My  evidence  freezer  was  more 
than  half  full  before  opening  day. 

In  the  midst  of  catching  poachers  and  stocking  thou- 
sands of  trout,  we  received  several  complaints.  These 
complaints  included  everything  from  fish  kills  to  water  pol- 
lution. Spending  several  days  in  a courtroom  accounted  for 
the  remainder  of  the  time.  Hundreds  of  bass  and  pickerel 
were  the  victims  of  a “spring  kill”  on  a local  pond.  In  an- 
other incident,  a man  was  charged  with  illegally  crossing  a 
stream  and  polluting  a stream  during  a timber  harvesting 
operation.  The  remainder  of  the  court  time  resulted  in  a 
man  receiving  ARD  (accelerated  rehabilitation  disposition) 
for  illegally  digging  in  a stream. 

The  late-afternoon  patrols  continued.  While  on  patrol 
with  Game  Commission  DWCO  Mark  Kellam,  we  encoun- 
tered some  suspicious  individuals.  The  information  we 
gathered  led  to  the  prosecution  of  four  individuals  for  dis- 
orderly conduct  on  a Game  Commission  rifle  range. 

The  day  before  opening  day,  we  patrolled  well  into  the 
evening,  ensuring  that  the  tens  of  thousands  of  stocked 
trout  would  still  be  in  the  lakes  and  streams  for  8 am  the 
following  day. 

The  8 o’clock  opener  finally  arrived.  All  the  rods  were 
cast,  and  only  seconds  later  the  first  trout  was  landed.  I 
spoke  with  hundreds  of  fishermen.  I met  some  who  weren’t 
compliant  with  the  fishing  and  boating  regulations  and 
who  received  citations.  Most,  however,  had  a very  enjoyable 
day.  While  patrolling  Dyberry  Creek,  I learned  that  three 
cousins  (all  under  8 years  old)  had  landed  their  first  fish. 
These  proud  and  excited  young  anglers  all  received  a “first 
fish”  certificate. 

Then  I patrolled  Upper  Woods  Pond.  Upon  arrival,  I no- 
ticed a boat  that  was  about  to  be  pulled  into  the  launch 
area.  The  first  passenger  who  left  the  boat  was  a 5-year-old 
boy  named  Aaron,  who  had  landed  his  very  first  fish.  With 
his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  ears,  he  proudly  paraded  a 
rainbow  trout  on  a chain  stringer  around  the  access  area 
with  a grin  that  stretched  from  Upper  Woods  Pond  to  Phila- 


delphia. I’ll  remember  that  for  many,  many  years.  I think 
everyone  who  was  fishing  saw  Aaron’s  fish  firsthand,  and 
drew  a smile.  That  was  the  fourth  certificate  I had  issued 
for  a first  fish.  The  day  also  brought  the  total  number  of 
citations  issued  equal  to  the  number  of  first  fish  certificates 
issued.  What  a day! 

The  opening  weekend  was  far  from  over.  At  5:30  am  on 
the  second  day,  I had  already  seized  eight  trout  and  one  ille- 
gal bait  container.  By  mid-afternoon,  the  fishing  pressure 
had  lessened  considerably,  and  everyone  seemed  to  comply 
with  our  laws  and  regulations. 

Shortly  thereafter,  we  were  into  inseason  trout  stocking. 
The  dedication  of  the  stocking  help  was  amazing.  We 
stocked  trout  in  every  condition  from  blue  skies  to  severe 
thunderstorms.  PA  Game  Commission  WCO  Frank  Dooley 
showed  up  with  a 300-pound  black  bear.  This  bruin  was 
released  at  one  of  our  stocking  points,  and  everyone  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  treat. 

Accounting  for  northern  Wayne  County'  March  and  April 
activities,  we  stocked  more  than  35,000  trout,  issued  22  cita- 
tions and  four  “first  fish”  certificates,  made  three  criminal 
arrests  and  had  three  days  of  training  and  two  days  in  court, 
and  one  300-pound  black  bear  was  released.O 
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by  Linda  Steiner 
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IWore  than  130  years  ago,  Pennsylvanians  responded  to  the  loss  of 
fish  resources,  caused  largely  by  stream  siltation  from  unprecedented 
large-scale  logging,  by  creating  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission. 
The  Commission’s  primary  charge  was  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
restoration  of  the  degraded  fisheries.  Today,  many  Pennsylvania 
forests  are  ripe  for  timber  harvest  again,  and  chain  saws  and  log 
skidders  are  at  work  in  valuable  hardwood  stands  across  the  state. 
The  forest  products  industry  is  considered  the  4th  largest  industry  in 
Pennsylvania,  a $5  billion  contributor  to  the  state  economy. 


What  does  this  mean  for  our  trout  fisheries,  especially  the 
small,  environmentally  sensitive  headwaters  where  wild 
trout  live?  The  question  put  by  anglers  is  whether  the  same 
logging  damage  that  occurred  to  streams  a century  ago 
could  happen  today.  What’s  being  done  to  make  sure  Penn- 
sylvania can  keep  its  restored  trout  fisheries,  while  the  new 
timber  crop  is  taken? 

Fortunately,  conservation  laws  are  in  effect  today  that  did 
not  exist  in  the  late  1800s,  when  Penn’s  hills  were  virtually 
denuded  in  a race  for  timber  profits.  Even  so,  no  logging- 
specific  laws  exist  that  are  aimed  at  preventing  the 
degradation  of  waterways.  The  rules  that  have  been  pro- 
mulgated under  the  Pennsylvania  Clean  Streams  Law  work 
to  prevent  or  reduce  erosion  and  sedimentation  pollution 
and  the  effects  of  stream  encroachment  by  any  earth-mov- 
ing operation.  The  law  doesn’t  address  the  issue  of  thermal 
pollution  of  coldwater  fisheries  (except  for  designated  Spe- 
cial Protection  waters),  where  the  overhead  leaf  canopy  is 
severely  reduced  or  eliminated  by  tree-cutting  and  too  much 
sun  shines  through. 


On  the  positive  side,  many  loggers  are  becoming  more 
aware  and  accepting  training  in  how  to  harvest  trees  in  an 
environmentally  responsible  manner,  with  watershed  pro- 
tection in  mind.  This  voluntary  education  effort  may  not  be 
going  far  enough,  though,  and  at  least  one  conservation 
group  is  calling  for  regulations  restricting  timbering  along 
stream  environs. 

Timbering  involves  not  just  sawing  down  a tree— wood, 
after  all,  is  a resource  that  will  grow  back  in  time.  The  cut 
logs  must  be  hauled  through  the  woods,  usually  by  a motor- 
ized log  skidder,  though  there  lingers  and  is  even  a renewed 
interest  in  horse-logging.  Typically,  temporary  skid  roads 
are  constructed  for  log-hauling,  and  one  or  more  large,  flat 
spaces,  or  log  landings,  are  bulldozed.  At  this  gathering  and 
pick-up  point,  the  logs  are  loaded  onto  trucks  that  head  for 
the  sawmill. 

The  work  that  is  necessary  to  get  timber  to  market,  on  its 
way  to  becoming  fine  furniture  (Pennsylvania  is  the  world’s 
top  supplier  of  black  cherry)  or  oak  paneling,  can’t  help  but 
disturb  a certain  amount  of  soil.  Timber-harvest  sites  are 
not  just  where  business  is  done,  but  are  part  of  the  larger 
forest  and  watershed  ecosystem.  They  experience  rain  and 


Cut  hardwoods. 
Logging  is  big 
business  in 
Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania  is  the 
world’s  top  supplier 
of  black  cherry. 
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water  flow,  which  run  inevitably  into  streams  where  trout 
may  live. 

When  timbering  is  done  improperly  near  a trout  stream, 
excess  can  enter  the  waterway.  According  to  John  Arway, 
Commission  Environmental  Services  Division  chief,  the  silt 
pollution  that  results  from  logging  is  generally  short-term, 
acute  but  not  chronic.  This  includes  incidents  such  as  logs 
dragged  across  a stream,  heavy  downpours  on  open  sites,  or 
skid  roads  that  do  not  have  adequate  erosion  controls. 

When  stream  siltation  occurs,  the  larger  particles  drop 
out  quickly,  but  the  finer  silt  settles  into  pools  and  pockets 
of  low-velocity  water.  The  sediments  fill  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween rocks  where  aquatic  invertebrates  live,  says  Arway, 
removing  habitat  niches.  These  invertebrates,  including 
insects,  are  basic  to  healthy  stream  ecology.  Many  are  direct 
food  sources  for  trout. 


Fishing  a forested  stream.  Shoreline  trees  shade  the  stream,  support  the  stream  banks  and  block  silt  from  entering  the  stream. 


For  timber  harvesters,  the  first  step  to  take  to  meet  envi- 
ronmental law  requirements  is  to  contact  the  county 
conservation  district.  In  many  counties,  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  has  delegated  the 
oversight  and  permitting  of  earth  disturbance  operations, 
like  logging,  that  fall  under  the  Clean  Streams  Law,  to  the 
conservation  districts.  According  to  Ron  Rohall,  a consult- 
ing forester  and  vice  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  of  Conservation  Districts,  these  subdivisions  of 
county  government  can  provide  information  and  direction 
on  developing  the  required  E&S  plan.  The  plan  will  detail 
the  locations  of  timber  access  roads  and  log  landings,  with 
an  eye  toward  avoiding  severe  slopes,  springs  and  surface 
drainage,  and  soil  types  that  are  highly  erodible. 


Suspended  silt  abrades  gills,  and  severe  stream  siltation 
can  suffocate  aquatic  invertebrates  and  fish.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  wild  trout  in  small  headwaters,  which  have 
nowhere  to  run.  If  silt  pollution  occurs  at  trout-spawning 
time,  the  sediment  can  cover  redds  and  a whole  year-class  of 
trout  can  be  lost.  Heavy  silt  can  even  prevent  trout  spawn- 
ing, if  the  fish  can’t  find  suitable  nest  sites,  and  prolonged 
sedimentation,  without  flushing,  can  injure  the  stream’s 
ability  to  produce  and  hold  trout  in  the  long  term. 

When  ground-disturbing  activities,  like  logging,  and 
highway  and  building  construction,  affect  an  appreciable 
amount  of  earth  (5,000  square  feet  or  more),  the  law  re- 
quires an  Erosion  and  Sedimentation  Control  (E&S)  plan  to 
be  drawn  up  and  followed  to  minimize  accelerated  soil  ero- 
sion into  waterways.  Permits  may  be  required  for  stream 
crossings,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  watershed  above  the 
crossing,  and  when  working  near  (encroaching  on)  desig- 
nated Special  Protection  waters. 


E&S  plan  strategies  to  reduce  stream  siltation  can  range 
from  placement  of  hay  bales  to  filter  runoff,  to  fabric  silt 
fences,  to  water  bars.  Water  bars  are  earth  piles/ditches  that 
direct  runoff  onto  vegetated  areas  or  leaf  matter,  which 
spreads  the  flow  and  reduces  its  velocity  and  mud-carrying 
ability.  In  the  E&S  plan,  ground  disturbed  on  stream  banks 
must  be  stabilized,  commonly  by  reseeding  and  mulching 
with  straw.  Although  the  law  doesn’t  mandate  reestablish- 
ing vegetation  on  skid  roads  and  log  landings,  this  practice 
is  encouraged,  says  Rohall. 

If  the  watershed  area  above  where  logs  need  to  cross  a 
creek  is  100  acres  or  more,  a permit  from  the  conservation 
district  is  needed  for  putting  in  a temporary  bridge  or  install- 
ing a culvert.  Permits  are  also  needed  for  timbering  near  and 
encroaching  on  Special  Protection  waters,  like  an  “Excep- 
tional Value”  wild  trout  stream.  Rohall  says  the  “real 
benefit”  to  the  requirement  for  a permit  is  that  it  “forces  the 
applicant  to  look  at  the  stream  and  look  at  the  situation  and 
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find  the  best  way  to  do  it.”  With  permitting,  the  township 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  are  also  noti- 
fied that  work  is  underway  that  could  influence  the  waterway. 

The  E&S  plan  must  be  at  the  timbering  site  and  must  be 
followed  by  the  “guy  on  the  bulldozer.”  If  the  plan’s  anti- 
erosion provisions  aren’t  carried  out  or  required  permits 
weren’t  obtained,  the  loggers,  and  their  boss,  could  have  a 
visit  from  Fish  & Boat  Commission  law  enforcement  offic- 
ers. The  provision  in  the  Fish  & Boat  Code  that  concerns 
waterways  conservation  officers  is  Section  2502,  “Distur- 
bance of  waterways  and  watersheds.”  This  reads:  “No  person 
shall  alter  or  disturb  any  stream,  stream  bed,  fish  habitat, 
water  or  watershed  in  any  manner  that  might  cause  damage 
to,  or  loss  of,  fish  without  the  necessary  permits.”  Running 
afoul  of  this  law  is  a misdemeanor  of  the  third  degree,  carry- 
ing a penalty  of  $250  to  $5,000  and  possible  imprisonment. 
Civil  penalties  could  also  be  imposed  by  a judge,  if  the  infrac- 
tion and  damage  are  severe  enough. 

Guy  Bowersox,  Commission  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  says  the  logging  industry  is  “get- 
ting better”  at  making  sure  they  have  and  are  obeying  the 
E&S  plans  and  permits,  but  waterways  conservation  officers 
are  still  writing  “quite  a few  settlement  agreements.”  “Log- 
gers are  becoming  better  educated,  but  we  still  have 
significant  problems  where  loggers  do  not  check  with  the 
county  conservation  district  and  obtain  stream  crossing  per- 
mits, so  we  have  to  cite  them,”  says  Bowersox. 

Most  law  enforcement  problems  seem  to  be  occurring  with 
operators  of  small  logging  outfits,  says  Bowersox,  people 
“who  may  be  trying  to  maximize  profits  and  don’t  take  the 
time  to  protect  the  environment.”  Scofflaws  do  exist,  but 
some  of  the  offending  timber  harvesters  may  not  know  what 
the  law  requires  or  which  stream-protection  conservation 
measures  they  could  be  taking. 

Education,  as  always,  is  the  key.  The  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts  and  the  Sustainable  Forestry 
Initiative  are  much  involved  in  providing  logger  training. 
According  to  Ken  Manno,  Program  Manager  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Sustainable  Forestry  Initiative  is  active  in  32  states  as 
a forest-products  industry-sponsored  project.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  county  conservation  districts,  it  offers 
instruction  to  loggers  and  foresters,  as  well  as  non-industrial 
private  forest  landowners. 

The  eight-hour  environmental  logging  course  includes 
reviewing  the  regulations  that  require  E&S  plans  and  stream 
crossing/encroachment  permits.  Rohall  says  the  class  goes 
over  a checklist  of  what  a timber  harvester  must  look  at  be- 
fore he  cuts,  such  as  using  “best  management  practices”  to 
protect  the  environment  and  working  with  soil  surveys  and 
topographic  maps  to  plan  the  job.  That’s  followed  by  a visit 
to  a mock  or  real  logging  site.  The  class  prepares  a mock 
E&S  plan,  including  discussing  where  skid  roads,  stream 
crossings  and  such  should  be  placed  correctly  to  minimize 
waterway  disturbance.  Loggers  go  through  another  checklist 
of  items  to  consider  after  a harvest,  such  as  whether  water 
bars  are  in  place,  whether  the  site  and  stream  banks  are  stabi- 
lized, and  more.  Loggers  receive  a certificate  that  they  have 


completed  the  course  and  can  take  additional  training  lead- 
ing up  to  certification  as  a master  logger. 

Rohall  says  that  “harvesting  timber  is  pretty  much  non- 
regulated.”  The  current  laws  are  aimed  at  “keeping  mud  out 
of  the  stream,  the  same  regulations  that  apply  to  what  you  do 
in  your  backyard,”  he  explains.  Voluntary  efforts  by  loggers 
to  be  trained  to  do  a better  job  environmentally  are  impor- 
tant, says  Rohall. 

Educating  loggers  to  be  sensitive  to  waterways  and  fishery 
resources  is  fine,  but  before  the  logger  there  is  the  landowner. 
He  is  the  one  who  owns  the  trees  and  has  goals  for  the  forest- 
land. Beyond  the  minimum  legal,  anti-erosion  requirements, 
how  much  care  is  taken  of  a stream  and  its  ability  to  produce 
trout  depend  on  the  landowner’s  values.  The  landowner  de- 
cides, by  contract  with  the  logger,  which  timber  will  be  taken, 
how  it  will  be  taken,  how  much  timber  will  be  taken,  and  what 
extra  protection  will  be  given  a stream. 

A landowner  who  wants  maximum  timber  value  can  allow 
trees  to  be  cut  directly  along  a stream  bank,  completely  de- 
nuding the  waterway  of  overhead  leaf  canopy.  No  law 
regarding  private  property  prevents  that,  except  in  the  rare 
case  where  a stream  is  a Special  Protection  water.  Only  then 
does  the  law  mandate  retaining  a certain  amount  of  shady 
tree  cover  to  keep  the  stream  from  overheating  and  falling 
victim  to  thermal  pollution  by  increased  sunlight.  Around 
Special  Protection  waters,  a vegetated  buffer  zone,  to  filter 
sediments  from  the  logging  site,  must  be  retained.  Timber 
harvesting  on  public  lands,  such  as  state  forests  and  game 
lands,  already  has  such  stricter  requirements,  but  on  the  ma- 
jority of  privately  owned  woodlands,  no  such  protection  to 
the  stream  exists  by  law. 

“By  removing  the  forest  canopy,  you  can  change  the  whole 
balance  of  a stream  in  terms  of  ecological  characteristics,” 
says  Arway.  “Between  additional  thermal  energy  input  and 
removing  the  leaf  material,  you  can  change  the  plant  and  ani- 
mal communities.”  That  can  mean  injury  to  wild  trout 
fisheries,  as  it  did  more  than  a century  ago,  in  Pennsylvania’s 
“bad  old  days”  of  free-for-all  logging. 

To  counter  damage  to  forest  fisheries,  Pennsylvania  Trout, 
the  state  chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  recommends  that 
“regulations  be  promulgated  to  prevent  the  harvesting  of 
timber  within  the  riparian  zone.”  The  group  also  wants  to 
see  laws  to  extend  the  riparian  zone  to  100  feet  beyond  the 
stream  banks.  If  timber  harvesting  is  done  within  that 
streamside  area,  Pennsylvania  Trout  recommends  not  dis- 
turbing “noncommercial  vegetation”  and  limiting  entry  sites 
for  tree  removal. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  role  in  the  issue  of  how 
timbering  affects  trout  is  mainly  “reactive,  not  proactive,” 
says  Arway.  Because  of  its  authority  under  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Code,  the  Commission  is  charged  with  prosecuting  viola- 
tions. No  one  in  the  conservation  or  logging  community 
prefers  that.  For  this  reason,  the  Commission  encourages 
voluntary  timber  harvesting  practices  to  protect  water  and 
fishery  resources  beyond  the  minimum  required  by  law.  The 
future  will  show  if  that  was  enough. 0 
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Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Commissioner  Enoch  S.  "Inky"  Moore  Jr. 


SPRING  2001 


20  Yean  of  PLAY: 


After  20  years,  the  PLAY  program 
is  undergoing  some  important 
changes.  PLAY  started  in  1981 
as  a way  to  get  information  on 
fish,  fishing,  conservation  and 
safety  in  the  hands  of  kids  aged 
8 to  12.  For  a $2  membership 
fee  (in  1981),  kids  received  four 
newsletters  and  a patch.  The  fee 
was  raised  to  $3  in  the  early  1990s. 

The  Commission  has  been  looking 
for  a way  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Commissioner  Enoch  S.  "Inky"  Moore  Jr.,  who 
passed  away  last  fall.  Commission  Executive 
Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  looked  no  further 
than  the  PLAY  program.  Commissioner  Moore 
was  very  interested  in  efforts  to  teach  young 
people  about  Pennsylvania's  water  resources. 
He  was  also  interested  in  safety  and  ethical 
behavior.  He  worked  hard  to  protect  the 
Commonwealth's  resources.  He  made  sure 


people  knew  how  to  use  our  resources 
wisely  and  safely.  It  is  fitting  to 
dedicate  PLAY  to  Inky's  memory. 

Subscriptions  to  the  PLAY 
Newsletter  will  now  be  free.  This 
way,  more  kids  aged  8 to  12  can 
get  the  PLAY  Newsletter.  PLAY 
patches  will  still  be  available 
for  sale  at  $2.83  plus  tax.  If  you 
get  the  PLAY  Newsletter  through 
the  mail  now,  you  will  get  a notice 
when  your  current 
subscription  runs  out.  If 
you  get  the  PLAY  Newsletter 
at  school  and  would  like 
to  get  it  at  home,  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon  in  this  issue.  If  you 
know  someone  else  who  would  like  the  PLAY 
Newsletter , have  that  person  send  in  the 
coupon.  Make  sure  an  adult  signs  the  form 
before  sending  it  in. 

You  will  notice  another  change  in  the  PLAY 
Newsletter.  The  Commission  believes  the  things 
that  were  important  to  Commissioner  Moore 
should  live  on.  Each  issue  will  include  even 
more  safety  tips,  examples  of  ethical  behavior 
and  other  quick  notes  on  conservation. 
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Pre-Season  Warm-up 


Athletes  warm  up  before 
the  season  starts  and  before 
each  event.  Why  shouldn't 
you  before  trout  season 
opens?  If  you  haven't 
fished  since  last  fall,  your 
skills  could  use  some 
practice. 

Practice  Plug 

Practice  plugs  are  handy  for 
casting  practice.  You  don't  want 
to  throw  lures  with  hooks  around 
the  house  or  in  the  yard.  Most 
tackle  shops  sell  practice  plugs. 
You  can  make  one  of  your  own. 

Knots 

A poorly  tied  knot  can  weaken 
the  line  strength  by  50  percent 
or  more.  That  means  a lousy  knot 
tied  on  4-pound  test  is  like  fishing 
with  2-pound  test.  Practice  your 
knots  at  home  using  a heavy  cord, 
parachute  rope  or  an  old  fly  line. 
Your  casting  plug  can  do  double 
duty-tie  your  knots  to  it.  Here 
are  some  of  the  knots  commonly 
used  by  anglers. 

Palomar-used  for  attaching  lures 
or  hooks 

1.  Make  a loop  of  4 inches  or  so 
of  line. 

2.  Pull  loop  through  eye. 

3.  Tie  an  overhand  knot  with  loop. 
Hook  should  dangle  from  middle 
of  knot. 

4.  Pull  loop  over  hook  . 

5.  Pull  both  lines  to  tighten. 


Palomar 


Improved  Clinch 

1 


/ 


Improved  clinch-used  for 

attaching  lures  or  hooks 

1.  Thread  line  through  eye  and 
double  back  on  line. 

2.  Wrap  loose  end  around  line  to 
reel  five  times. 

3.  Thread  loose  end  through  first 
loop  above  eye. 


4.  Thread  loose  end  through  the 
big  loop  made  in  step  #3. 

5.  Pull  tight. 


/ 


Casting  Practice 

Practice  in  your  backyard  will 
make  you  a better  caster  on  the 
water.  Don't  mind  the  funny  looks 
your  friends  and  neighbors  give 
you!  Tell  yourself  (and  them)  that 
you  will  catch  more  fish  than  they 
will.  Better  yet,  get  them 
practicing  with  you.  Targets 
include  hula  hoops,  trash  can 
lids  or  wash  tubs. 

Scatter  your  targets  around  the 
yard.  Practice  casting  accurately 
at  different  distances.  With  a 
partner,  you  can  play  FISH,  a game 
like  HORSE  played  by  basketball 
players.  One  caster  makes  a trick 
or  hard  cast  and  the  other  tries 
to  make  that  same  cast.  The  caster 
missing  the  target  or  not  making 
the  cast  gets  a letter  from  the  word 
FISH.  The  casters  switch  who  goes 
first.  The  first  one  to  get  all  the 
letters  in  the  word  FISH  loses. 


Hook  Sharpening: 
KeepThme  Hooks  Sham! 


Get  the  point? 


Your  first  "point"  of  contact  with  fish  is  the  point  of  the 
hook.  If  the  hook  is  sharp,  you  increase  the  chances  of  a 
good  hookset.  Solid  and  deep  hooksets  are  critical  to  hooking 
and  landing  fish.  Dull  hooks  take  more  effort  to  hit  home. 
Why  spend  hundreds  (or  thousands,  if  you  own  a boat)  of 
dollars  to  catch  fish,  and  not  do  so  just  because  of  a dull 

h00k?  shank 


bite 


Is  it  sharp? 

There  is  an  easy  way  to  determine 
if  a hook  is  sharp.  Gently  draw  the 
point  of  the  hook  across  a fingernail. 
If  the  point  digs  in  and  leaves  a mark, 
it's  sharp.  If  the  hook  doesn't  leave 
a mark  or  won't  dig  in,  it  needs  to 
be  sharpened. 


How  to  sharpen 


There  are  likely  as  many  gadgets  and  techniques  for  sharpening 
hooks  as  there  are  anglers.  A small  metal  finishing  file  will  do 
fine.  In  this  method,  you  are  filing  three  surfaces  of  the  hook 
point. 
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✓ 1. 

✓ 12. 

✓ 13. 

✓ 5. 


Firmly  hold  the  hook. 

Draw  the  file  across  the 
barb  toward  the  point. 

Repeat  this  stroke  several  times. 
Be  sure  to  hold  the  file  at 
the  same  angle  each  time. 

Repeat  these  strokes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  point. 

Make  final  strokes  on  the 
bottom  of  the  point, 
forming  a triangular  point. 

Test  the  hook  for  sharpness. 


Hook-sharpening  tips: 

1.  Don’t  file  too  much  or  you  will 
weaken  the  point. 

2.  Hooks  will  rust,  so  be  sure  to 
let  them  air  dry.  Don’t  store 
damp  lures  or  hooks  in  tackle 
boxes. 


3.  Buy  the  best-quality  hook 
you  can  afford.  It  will  be 
money  well-spent. 


4.  Replace 
rusted  treble 
hooks. 


Boat  Capacity  Math 


PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  & BOAT  COMMISSION 

MAXIMUM  CAPACITIES 


HULL  ID  NUMBER 
PA  REGISTRATION 


Ever  try  to  put  20  gallons  of  water  in  a 
10-gallon  bucket?  It  can't  be  done.  Water 
spills  everywhere.  The  bucket  has  a capacity 
of  10  gallons.  It  can  hold  less  than  10  gallons, 
but  not  more.  Boats  are  the  same  way.  They 
have  a maximum  capacity.  The  size  of  a 
boat  determines  its  capacity.  Boats  often 
have  a small  plate  with  the  capacity  on  it. 

The  plate  shows  the  greatest  weight  in  pounds 
or  the  highest  number  of  people  the  boat 

was  designed  to  handle  safely.  This  is  called  a capacity  plate.  Boats  less  than  20 
feet  in  length  are  required  to  have  this  plate. 

If  a boat  doesn't  have  a capacity  plate,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  can  issue  one 
to  the  boat's  owner.  The  Commission's  computer  figures  out  the  capacity  using  a 
complex  math  equation.  There  is  a simple  formula  you  can  use  to  figure  out  the 
approximate  capacity. 


Length  X Width/15 

This  formula  was  designed  using  150  pounds  as  the  average 
weight  per  person  (kids  and  adults). 

Example: 

1^2'  long  x 4'  wide/15=48/15=3^ 

The  capacity  of  this  boat  is  3 people  (adults  and  children). 

Here  are  some  boat  capacity  problems  for  you 
to  figure  out. 

a.  14'  long,  4'  wide 

b.  18'  long,  6'  wide 

c.  16'  long,  4'  wide 


2001  State-Fish  Art 
Contest 

Hey  Kids!  Sharpen  your 
pencils  and  clean  your 
paintbrushes!  It's  time  for  the 
2001  State-Fish  Art  Contest!  The 
Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art 
Contest  is  open  to  all  students 
in  grades  4 through  12  living  in 
the  United  States.  For  more 
information  and  to  down- 
load an  entry  form,  visit 
www.statefishart.com  or  the 
Commission's  web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  or  write  to 
the  Commission  for  an  entry  form 
at  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 
PA  17106-7000.  Hurry! 

The  contest  deadline  is 
March  31,  2001. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
has  identified  the  first  known  occurrence 
of  the  pugnose  minnow  in  Commonwealth 
waters.  This  adds  a new  species  to  the  list 
of  fish  found  here.  As  part  of  a water  quality 
study,  Commission  Fisheries  Biologist  Rick 
Spear  and  PA  Dept,  of  Environmental 
Protection  Water  Pollution  Biologists  Ray  Hasse 
and  Joe  Brancato  conducted  a fisheries  survey 
September  23,  2000,  on  Cussewago  Creek, 
Crawford  County,  in  the  Allegheny  River 
Watershed.  They  collected  19  fish  species, 
including  two  minnows  captured  by  Spear 
that  he'd  never  seen  before. 

"I  knew  that  I had  something  different. 
And  I knew  what  I thought  it  might  be,  but 
I couldn't  be  certain  until  we  were  able  to 
take  it  back  to  the  lab.  What  I didn't  know 
at  the  time  was  that  this  minnow  species 
had  never  been  found  in  Pennsylvania  before," 
said  Spear. 


Spear's  identification  was  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Jay  Stauffer  of  Penn  State  University. 

The  pugnose  minnow  is  about  2 inches 
long.  It  has  a compressed  body,  small  head 
and  blunt  snout  with  an  almost  vertical  mouth. 
It  occurs  in  sluggish,  clear,  vegetated  waters 
over  muddy  or  silty  bottoms.  The  pugnose 
minnow  occurs  in  the  Mississippi  River 
Watershed  and  ranges  from  Ohio  south  to 
Louisiana.  Future  surveys  will  be  conducted 
to  determine  population  size  and  geographic 
distribution  in  Pennsylvania. 
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Life  Jackets  and  the  "Touchdown"  Test 


Boating  is  a lot  of  fun.  Being  a safe  boater 
lets  you  have  more  fun.  The  most  important 
thing  you  can  do  is  always  wear  your  life 
jacket.  If  you  fall  out  or  the  boat  turns  over, 
a life  jacket  is  designed  to  keep  you  afloat. 

A life  jacket  is  also  called  a personal 
flotation  device,  or  PFD.  If  you  go  on  boats 
often,  you  should  have  your  own  PFD.  It 
is  your  personal  piece  of  equipment.  Life 
jackets  come  in  a variety  of  colors  and  styles. 
Newer  designs  are  comfortable  to  wear.  Buy 
one  that  you  will  want  to  wear,  and  that  is 
suited  for  your  activities.  Make  sure  your 


PFD  is  the  right  size.  Your  PFD  should  fit 
snugly  so  it  won't  come  off  in  the  water. 

It's  probably  been  a few  months  since  you 
last  wore  your  life  jacket.  Be  sure  to  test 
the  jacket's  fit  before  boating  season  begins. 
The  best  way  to  test  the  size  is  by  doing 
the  "touchdown  test." 

Here's  how  to  do  it 

1.  Put  on  your  life  jacket. 

2.  Raise  your  arms  over  your  head 
as  if  you  were  signaling  a 
touchdown. 

3.  Have  someone  lift  your  life 
jacket  straight  up  by  the 
shoulders. 

4.  The  jacket  should  stay  in 
place. 

If  the  zipper  touches  your  nose  or 

almost  comes  off,  the  jacket  is  too 

loose. 


The  Science  of  Stocking  Trout 


Each  year,  the  Commission  raises  and  stocks 
millions  of  trout.  These  fish  are  put  in  our  waters 
just  for  us  to  catch.  But  they  aren't  stocked  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  For  example,  trout  aren't  stocked 
in  streams  that  have  lots  of  wild  trout.  Wild  trout 
are  those  that  are  spawned  and  grow  in  the  wild. 
If  there  are  enough  wild  trout  naturally  occurring 
in  a waterway  to  support  fishing  pressure,  then 
that  waterway  isn't  stocked.  The  Commission  calls 
these  stream  sections  "Class  A Wild  Trout  Waters." 
There  are  more  than  1,000  miles  of  stream  sections 
considered  Class  A.  Waters  that  have  some  wild 
trout,  but  not  enough  to  support  high  fishing 
pressure,  are  good  candidates  for  stocking. 

Before  decisions  on  stocking  a stream  are  made, 
the  stream  is  surveyed  by  Commission  biologists. 
The  biologists  count,  weigh  and  measure  the  naturally 
occurring  trout.  They  also  collect  information  cn 
the  stream  width  and  length,  water  temperature 
and  pH.  The  biologists  also  gather  information  on 
how  easy  it  is  for  the  public  to  reach  the  water. 
The  science  of  stocking  also  includes  considering 
the  amount  of  parking  near  the  stream,  the  stream's 
closeness  to  roads,  and  who  owns  the  land  surrounding 
the  stream. 

All  of  this  information  is  collected  and  analyzed. 
The  number  of  fish  stocked  (if  at  all)  is  based  on 
the  analysis  of  the  stream.  Streams  stocked  at  the 
highest  rates  (streams  that  get  the  most  fish)  include 
those  that  have  the  following  characteristics: 


photo-Art  Michaels 

• low  to  moderate  population  of  wild  trout. 

• water  temperatures  that  don't  exceed 
75  degrees  in  the  summer. 

• pH  of  at  least  6.0. 

• width  between  16  and  66  feet. 

• public  ownership  or  cooperative  landowners 
willing  to  open  their  property. 

• nearness  to  lots  of  people. 

• plenty  of  places  for  anglers  to  park. 

• easy  for  anglers  to  access. 

Streams  that  fit  this  ideal  receive  up  to  475  trout 
per  acre  per  year.  The  number  of  trout  stocked 
decreases  as  conditions  move  away  from  the  ideal. 
The  fewest  number  of  trout  stocked  per  acre  per 
year  is  50. 

You  can  see  that  there  is  a lot  of  work  that  goes 
in  to  stocking  trout.  All  this  work  is  well  worth 
it  so  you  can  have  a good  day  on  the  water. 
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The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an  educational 
program  designed  for  youngsters.  Each  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION 
delivers  PLAY's  quarterly  newsletter  to  your  door!  In  addition, 
PLAY  patches  are  available  for  only  $3.00  each  ($2.83  plus  1 7<t 
PA  State  Sales  Tax  for  PA  residents). 


FREE  SUBSCRIPTION! 

Name 

Age:  □ 8 (20  issues) 
□ 9 (16  issues) 
H i n (( ? icc(/oc) 

Address 

□ 11  (8  issues) 

ni?  (A  ionias) 

City  State 

Zip 

Signature  of  parent  or  guardian 


2001  PLAY  patch  quantity  I l@  $2.83  each  (plus  17 1 PA  Sales  Tax  for  PA  residents) 
Subtotal 


$ 

PA  Sales  Tax 

$ 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED 

$ 

Make  checks  for  PLAY  patches  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 
Ed.  Media  Section,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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Guide  to  Public  Fishing  Waters  and  Boating  Access 

This  96-page  book,  lists  by  county  the  locations  of  Pennsylvania’s 
public  accesses  with  information  on  each  access’s  services.  Also  listed 
are  brief  driving  directions  to  each  access.  The  book  also  lists 
Pennsylvania  public  fishing  waters  by  county,  including  miles  for 
flowing  waters  and  acreage  for  impoundments  and  lakes,  species 
available  and  nearest  towns. 
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pages ! 


Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

This  161-page,  full-color  book  lists  Pennsylvania’s  salamanders, 
frogs,  toads,  turtles,  lizards  and  snakes.  Each  animal’s  account 
includes  details  on  general  characteristics,  identification,  range, 
habitat,  reproduction  and  food.  Range  maps  and  full-color 
illustrations  and  photographs  help  anyone  identify  each  species. 
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Pennsylvania  Fishes 

This  new  170-page  full-color  book  contains  detailed  information  on  140 
fishes  found  in  Pennsylvania.  Each  species  account  includes  an  overview  and 
sections  on  identification,  habitat  and  life  history.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated  and  indexed,  and  it  includes  a list  of  species  by  watershed.  A list 
of  resources,  illustrated  glossary  and  reference  section  help  students,  anglers 
and  those  just  interested  in  learning  more  about  Pennsylvania  fishes. 


Endangered  and  Threatened  Species  of  Pennsylvania 

This  book  is  80  full-color  pages  and  includes  details  on  Pennsylvania’s 
endangered  and  threatened  invertebrates,  birds  and  mammals,  fish,  reptiles, 
amphibians  and  plants.  The  book  was  produced  as  a cooperative  effort 

among  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Game  Commission,  DCNR 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund. 
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Fishing  and 
Boating  Map 


PFBC  Fishing  & Boating  Map 

The  full-color  folded  map  measures  37  inches  x 22  3/a  inches  flat. 

With  the  official  Transportation  Map,  the  map  marks  the  locations  of  more 
than  900  fishing  and  boating  accesses,  lake  and  impoundment  special- 
regulation  areas,  flowing  water  special-regulation  areas,  fish  culture  stations, 
universally  accessible  areas,  Commission  offices  and  pumpout  stations. 


900+ 

locations 


Commemorative  Patches 

Commission  commemorative  patches  are  limited- 
edition  items.  Nongame  species  patches  help  raise 
awareness  of  Pennsylvania’s  nongame  and 
endangered  fish,  reptiles  and  amphibians. 


Limited 
Editions ! 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
FISH  & BOAT 
* COMMISSION 


SPOTTED  SALAMANDER 


FORAGE  FISHES 
of  Pennsylrania 


TOBTLES  of  PEMNSYLVASIi 


Wall  Charts 

Each  of  the 
Commission’s  10  wall 
charts  is  printed  in  full 
color  and  measures  17 
inches  by  22  inches.  Wall 
charts  are  printed  on 
quality  paper  and  are 
suitable  for  framing. 
Shipped  rolled  in  tubes, 
not  folded. 
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Great  Trout  Fishing  an 
Hour  from  Philadelphia 


by  Mark  Demko 


Ihe  southeast  corner  of  the  state 
offers  some  of  the  finest  trout 
angling  opportunities  in  the 
Commonwealth.  From  larger  well- 
stocked  streams  in  highly  urban 
areas  to  smaller  waters  in  more 
rural  locations,  this  area  has 
something  for  every  angler. 

Even  though  most  of  these  streams  are  approved 
trout  waters,  the  region  also  features  streams  that 
have  stretches  governed  by  special  regulations  de- 
signed to  enhance  angling  opportunities,  nurture 
wild  trout  populations  or  promote  year-round  fish- 
ing. 

Here  are  some  of  the  best  opportunities  for  trout 
fishing  within  an  hour’s  drive  of  Philadelphia. 

Little  Lehigh  Creek 

One  of  the  area’s  more  well-known  waterways  is 
the  Little  Lehigh  Creek.  It  begins  in  Berks  County 
and  flows  northeast  past  farms,  woodlots  and  hous- 
ing developments  before  emptying  into  the  Lehigh 
River  in  Allentown.  The  Little  Lehigh  offers  diverse 
angling— catchables  and  wild  trout,  plus  two  fly-fish- 
ing-only areas. 

The  Little  Lehigh  is  very  popular  with  anglers,  es- 
pecially on  opening  day  and  weekends,  because  it 
flows  through  an  urban  area.  However,  this  stream 
also  receives  a tremendous  amount  of  fish  thanks  to 
Commission  stocking  as  well  as  plantings  by  private 
organizations.  Some  11,400  trout  are  released  before 
the  season  by  the  Commission,  and  many  more  are 
put  in  throughout  the  spring  and  fall. 

The  nice  thing  about  the  Little  Lehigh  is  that  it’s 
fed  by  springs.  This  influx  of  cold  water  allows  the 
many  fish  that  elude  anglers  to  hold  over  and  fare 
well  as  the  air  temperatures  begin  to  warm  in  late 
spring  and  early  summer.  It  also  helps  the  stream 
support  wild  brown  trout  throughout  its  length. 

The  combination  of  holdovers  and  streambred  trout 
means  an  angler  can  visit  any  time  of  the  year  and 
still  catch  fish. 


Stocking  provides  plenty  of  nice-sized  fish,  like  this  brook  trout. 

In  the  East  Branch  Perkiomen,  some  4,900  trout  were  stocked 
before  opening  day  last  year.  The  Little  Lehigh  Creek  gets  some 
1 1,400  trout  stocked  pre-season.  Last  year,  the  Bushkill  received 
a pre-season  plant  of 8,900  trout,  and  Hay  Creek  receives  some 
2,300  trout  before  opening  day. 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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In  addition  to  quality  trout  fishing,  the  Little  Lehigh  has 
excellent  access,  especially  along  its  lower  end  in  Allentown. 
Little  Lehigh  Parkway,  which  is  part  of  the  city’s  parks  sys- 
tem, offers  access  to  several  miles  of  the  stream  in  southern 
Allentown. 

Saucon  Creek 

Saucon  Creek,  which  flows  through  Hellertown  and 
south  Bethlehem  in  Northampton  County,  is  another 
Lehigh  Valley  stream  that  offers  diverse  angling  opportuni- 
ties. It  has  a [good]  trout  population,  both  wild  trout  and 
stocked  trout.  Some  good-sized  fish,  too,”  says 
Northampton  County  WCO  Terry  Hannold. 

The  Saucon  features  over  two  miles  of  stocked  trout  wa- 
ter, as  well  as  a 2.1-mile  Selective-Harvest  area,  which  is 
home  to  a Class  A wild  brown  trout  population.  The 
stocked  section,  which  runs  from  a railroad  bridge  near 
Bingen,  just  south  of  Hellertown,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
special  regulations  stretch,  receives  several  thousand  trout 
each  spring. 

The  Selective-Harvest  area,  which  lies  within  the  city  of 
Bethlehem’s  Saucon  Park,  offers  excellent  wild  brown  trout 
angling  opportunities  for  those  willing  to  trade  bait  fishing 
for  flies  or  artificial  lures. 

When  it  comes  to  angling  pressure,  the  Saucon  does  nor 
get  fished  as  heavily  as  some  of  the  Lehigh  Valley’s  other 
streams.  It  also  has  plenty  of  water  and  many  deeper  holes, 
especially  in  the  special  regulations  area. 

“There’s  enough  good  water  there  that  if  your  favorite 
fishing  spot  is  taken,  there  are  areas  where  I rarely  see  fish- 
ermen,” says  Hannold. 

Like  the  Little  Lehigh,  it’s  also  easily  accessible.  To  reach 
the  Saucon,  take  Exit  21/State  Route  412  off  1-78.  Heading 
south  on  Route  412,  Water  Street,  Walnut  Street  or  Mead- 
ows Road  all  lead  to  the  stocked  stretch.  Silvex  Road,  at  the 
junction  of  1-78  and  Route  412,  and  Millside  Drive  farther 
north,  pass  by  the  Selective-Harvest  area. 

Bushkill  Creek 

Bushkill  Creek  is  another  area  stream  that  not  only  gets  a 
tremendous  amount  of  fish  but  also  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  try  for  larger  trout. 

“That’s  one  of  the  creeks  where  we  stock  trophy  palomi- 
nos, trophy  browns  and  trophy  rainbows,”  says  Hannold. 

The  Bushkill  begins  near  Blue  Mountain  and  flows 
southeast  before  meeting  the  Delaware  River.  It  is  the  most 
heavily  stocked  stream  in  the  county.  Last  spring,  it  received 
8,900  trout  before  the  season  opened  and  was  also  stocked 
four  times  in  the  following  weeks. 

Anglers  looking  to  fish  the  Bushkill  can  start  by  investi- 
gating the  eight-mile  stretch  from  Copella  to  the  Jacobsburg 
Environmental  Education  Center,  which  is  off  the  Belfast 
exit  on  State  Route  33.  Closer  to  Easton,  the  stretch  from 
Zucksville  Road  down  to  the  Binney  & Smith  dam  is 
stocked,  as  is  the  area  from  the  13th  Street  Bridge  to  the 
Delaware.  In  Easton,  anglers  can  also  find  opportunities  to 
match  wits  with  wild  brownies  in  a 1.1-mile  catch-and-re- 


lease  section  that  runs  from  the  Binney  & Smith  dam  down- 
stream to  the  13th  Street  Bridge. 

Tulpehocken  Creek 

Thanks  to  regulated  flows  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Tulpehocken  is  maintained  as  a tailwater  fishery. 
It’s  also  managed  under  special  regulations,  but  unlike  most 
streams  it  doesn’t  rely  on  hatchery-raised  adult  trout  for  its 
fishery. 

“Roughly  the  first  four  miles  are  Delayed  Harvest,  Artifi- 
cial Lures  Only,  stocked  with  6,000  rainbow  trout  fingerlings 
and  4,000  brown  trout  fingerlings  each  fall,”  says  Commis- 
sion Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Mike  Kaufmann. 

These  fingerlings  grow  rapidly  and  by  spring  act  more  like 
wild  trout  than  freshly  stocked  hatchery  fish.  They’re  feisty, 
acrobatic  and  challenging  to  catch. 

“By  April,  the  rainbows  are  running  from  eight  to  10 
inches,”  says  Kaufmann,  “and  byjune  15,  when  you  are  al- 
lowed to  start  harvesting  fish,  about  90  percent  of  them 
[browns  and  rainbows]  are  legal  size.” 

A 0.7-mile  stretch  just  below  the  Delayed-Harvest  area  is 
also  stocked  with  1,000  fingerling  rainbows.  This  section  is 
adjacent  to  the  county  parks  and  recreation  department’s 
Red  Bridge  Recreation  Area,  and  it’s  open  to  all  legal  angling 
methods. 

In  addition  to  the  fishing  in  and  near  the  Delayed-Harvest 
area,  the  Tulpehocken  offers  excellent  opportunities  to  catch 
adult-sized  stocked  trout.  From  immediately  above  Gring’s 
Mill  dam  downstream  to  the  Schuylkill  River,  a distance  of 
1.8  miles,  the  stream  is  stocked  inseason  with  hatchery-raised 
fish,  receiving  April  and  October  stockings. 

Hay  Creek 

Hay  Creek,  located  in  the  rolling  hills  southeast  of  Read- 
ing, is  another  fine  trout  stream  in  Berks  County.  This  water 
is  reached  by  following  State  Route  82  to  Birdsboro  from 
U.S.  Route  422  or  State  Route  724.  Hay  Creek  flows  through 
a mixture  of  woodlands  and  fields.  Kaufmann  notes  it’s 
stocked  primarily  with  brown  and  rainbow  trout,  although  it 
also  has  wild  brown  trout. 

For  much  of  its  length,  Hay  Creek  runs  along  and  near 
Route  82  before  emptying  into  the  Schuylkill  River.  This 
stream  receives  about  2,240  browns  and  960  rainbows  before 
the  season.  It’s  also  stocked  several  times  during  the  spring 
and  once  in  the  fall. 

Hay  has  many  nice  holes,  riffles  and  deadfalls,  all  of  which 
offer  places  for  the  fish  to  hide  and  hold.  The  stream  also 
stays  cold  enough  year-round  to  hold  trout,  and  it  supports  a 
Class  A wild  brown  trout  population  in  its  uppermost  sec- 
tion between  Geigertown  and  State  Route  10. 

The  stream  flows  through  private  land  for  most  of  its 
length,  but  access  is  good.  In  Birdsboro,  anglers  can  reach 
the  banks  at  a park  located  off  Route  82. 

East  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek 

The  East  Branch  of  Perkiomen  Creek  is  heavily  fished  but 
well-stocked.  Each  year,  the  East  Branch  receives  a mix  of 
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1.  Little  Lehigh  Creek,  Lehigh  County 

2.  Saucon  Creek,  Northampton  County 

3.  Bushkill  Creek,  Northampton  County 

4.  Tulpehocken  Creek,  Berks  County 

5.  Hay  Creek,  Berks  County 

6.  East  Branch  Perkiomen  Creek,  Bucks  County 

7.  Tohickon  Creek,  Bucks  County 

8.  Valley  Creek,  Chester/Montgomery  Counties 


Great  Trout  Fishing  an 
Hour  from  Philadelphia 


brown  and  rainbow  trout  before  the  season  opens.  Last 
year,  4,900  fish  were  released  before  opening  day.  The 
stream  is  also  stocked  two  or  three  more  times  during  the 
spring  and  once  in  the  fall. 

This  stream  is  easy  to  reach,  and  a person  can  stop  almost 
anywhere  and  begin  fishing.  In  the  Sellersville/Perkasie 
area,  a fisherman  can  explore  the  stretch  off  State  Route 
152,  also  known  as  Park  Avenue  and  Constitution  Avenue. 
Here  the  stream  flows  through  Lenape  and  Menlo  parks  and 
provides  excellent  access.  Upstream  of  the  boroughs,  a 
paved  bicycle,  walking  and  hiking  trail  parallels  a long  creek 
stretch  in  Rockhill  Township. 

The  East  Branch  is  a wide  stream  containing  many  holes 
and  deeper  sections.  In  the  Sellersville/Perkasie  area,  a dam 
also  creates  a long,  slower  stretch  that  offers  decent  trout 
fishing  during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

Tohickon  Creek 

The  Tohickon,  located  in  eastern  Bucks  County,  flows 
from  Lake  Nockamixon  to  the  Delaware  River  near  Point 
Pleasant.  This  stream  is  stocked  from  Dark  Hollow  Road  in 
Tinicum  Township  to  its  confluence  with  the  Delaware.  It 
offers  sections  that  appeal  to  almost  any  type  of  angler,  in- 
cluding fly  anglers,  who  will  find  the  habitat  and  casting 
conditions  ideal. 

In  its  upper  reaches,  from  roughly  Dark  Hollow  Road  to 
Ralph  Stover  State  Park,  the  Tohickon  is  fairly  easy  to  reach. 
In  its  lower  end,  however,  anglers  will  find  3.4  miles  of  float- 
stocked  walk-in  fishing  where  they  can  have  more  of  a 
wilderness-type  angling  experience,  especially  in  the  “High 
Rocks”  area  near  Point  Pleasant. 

Anglers  wishing  to  explore  the  Tohickon  have  to  wait  un- 
til after  opening  day  because  the  stream  is  stocked  only 
in-season,  once  during  the  week  after  opening  day  and  once 
during  the  third  week  of  the  season.  But  ids  definitely 
worth  the  wait,  especially  if  a person  wants  to  catch  fish  and 
see  relatively  few  anglers.  “The  numbers  of  fish  are  very 
good,”  says  Kaufmann,  “and  the  angling  pressure  is  only 


moderate,  and  sometimes  light,  particularly  on  weekdays.” 

Even  though  ids  not  stocked  before  opening  day,  anglers 
shouldn’t  wait  until  late  spring  or  early  summer  to  fish  this 
stream,  either.  “It  stays  cold  only  until  late  May  at  the  lat- 
est,” says  Kaufmann. 

Valley  Creek 

One  of  the  best  bets  when  it  comes  to  fishing  for 
streambred  browns  is  Valley  Creek,  located  in  the  Chester/ 
Montgomery  County  area.  This  stream  is  only  a short  drive 
from  Philadelphia.  It  is  managed  under  no-kill  regulations 
and  offers  some  of  the  best  wild  brown  trout  angling  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

“Ids  a very  high  Class  A wild  brown  trout  population,” 
says  Kaufmann,  noting  that  some  stretches  of  the  stream 
and  tributaries  like  Little  Valley  Creek  have  among  the  high- 
est wild  trout  densities  in  the  state. 

Valley  Creek  is  unique  because  its  wild  trout  survive  and 
thrive  so  close  to  such  a large  population  base.  Colder  wa- 
ter, fair  habitat,  reduced  sedimentation  and  the  no-kill 
regulations  have  benefited  the  population  tremendously. 
Kaufmann  notes  that  Valley  Creek  trout  may  be  tougher  to 
catch  than  those  in  other  waters  because  they  see  more  fish- 
ing pressure. 

Valley  Creek  harbors  some  really  large  fish,  which  is  un- 
usual for  many  of  the  region’s  streams.  “The  biggest  fish 
[we  have  seen]  have  been  24  or  25  inches  long,”  says 
Kaufmann,  reflecting  on  the  results  of  electrofishing  that 
biologists  have  conducted  there. 

Valley  Creek  flows  through  Valley  Forge  National  His- 
toric Park,  so  access  is  excellent  along  its  lower  end.  In  fact, 
an  angler  can  explore  the  creek  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Schuylkill  River  all  the  way  upstream  to  Chesterbrook,  a 
nearby  residential  community.  The  park  and  stream  are 
easily  reached  from  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  as  well  as 
U.S.  routes  202  and  422.  Once  inside  the  park,  state  routes 
23  and  252  both  lead  to  the  stream. 0 
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Fish  Habitat 
and  Flow: 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 

What’s  the  Connection?  Leroy  M.  Young 


“ Habitat”  is  the  place  or  type  of  site  where  a plant  or  animal  is 
naturally  found.  That’s  how  my  dictionary  defines  this  term.  In  its  most 
basic  sense,  the  habitat  for  fish  is  the  water.  That  is,  it’s  in  the  water 
where  fish  are  naturally  found.  Sure,  fish  are  typically  most  frequently 
found  in  specific  areas  in  the  water,  like  under  an  undercut  bank  or  root 
wad,  in  weed  beds  near  shore,  or  under  or  behind  the  larger  rocks.  But  it 
is  ultimately  in  the  water  that  fish  live  and  move  about.  Take  away  this 
most  vital  medium  of  life,  and  you  will  not  have  fish. 


photo-Leroy  Young 

Above,  Lake  Wallenpaupack  Dam,  Pike  County.  The 
dam  and  hydroelectric  project  affect  the  flows  of 
Wallenpaupack  Creek  and  the  Lackawaxen  River.  At 
right,  a snorkeling  biologist  marks  trout  locations  in 
Young  Woman’s  Creek,  Clinton  County. 
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This  article  is  the  second  in  a 
series  on  the  Commission’s 
theme,  “Habitat.”  Clean  watery 
habitat  is  one  thing.  But  how 
much  water  fish  need  is 
something  else.  The  author 
explains  the  Commission’s  role  in 
stream  flow  protection  and  how 
fish  habitat  and  flow  are 
connected. 
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West  Fairview  Access  at  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
and  Conodoguinet  Creek,  Cumberland  County.  This  photograph 
shows  the  very  low  water  conditions  in  the  fall  of  1 989. 


Why  spend  so  much  time  on  the  obvious  point  that  fish 
need  water  to  live?  A closely  related  concern  that  often 
arises  for  Commission  biologists  is  not  so  obvious— how 
much  water  do  fish  need? 

The  best  answer  to  this  question  is:  It  depends.  For  ex- 
ample, during  droughts,  the  answer  may  be  that  they  need  it 
all.  During  floods,  it  may  possibly  be  that  they  need  less. 

And  the  rest  of  the  time?  I think  you  may  be  starting  to  get 
the  picture. 

Natural  flow  regime 

To  address  this  matter  of  how  much  water  a fish  needs, 
let’s  start  at  the  beginning  with  an  introduction  of  the  term 
“natural  flow  regime.”  The  natural  flow  regime  is  a descrip- 
tion of  how  flow  changes  on  a particular  stream  over  time. 
Flows  change  almost  daily  on  most  streams.  Over  the 
course  of  time,  they  may  range  over  several  orders  of  magni- 
tude. For  example,  the  average  flow  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  at  Harrisburg  has  been  continuously  monitored  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  since  1891.  That  flow 
ranges  from  7.5  billion  gallons  per  day  (bgd)  in  September 
to  48.0  bgd  in  March  (see  Figure  1).  The  lowest  flow  ever 
recorded  at  Harrisburg  was  1.1  bgd  on  November  29,  1930. 
The  highest  flow  ever  recorded  was  616.3  bgd  on  June  24, 
1972,  during  the  Hurricane  Agnes  flood.  Expressed  an- 
other way,  there  were  over  seven  million  gallons  of  water 
passing  Harrisburg  every  second  on  that  day. 

When  most  people  think  of  flowing  water,  they  probably 
view  both  floods  and  droughts  as  “bad,”  and  most  other 
flows  as  either  OK  or  not  worth  thinking  about  at  all.  From 
a fish’s  perspective,  all  flows  are  important.  Fish  need 
floods,  fish  need  droughts  and  fish  need  the  flows  in  be- 
tween. They  are  adapted  to  do  just  fine  under  these 
naturally  changing  conditions.  However,  when  the  natural 
flow  regime  is  altered  in  some  way  by  people,  fish  can  get 
into  trouble. 


This  photograph,  taken  from  the  same  vantage  point  as  the 
photograph  at  left,  shows  the  access  during  the  flood  conditions  in 
1993.  Droughts  and  floods  are  natural  conditions.  Droughts 
create  habitat  conditions  that  can  favor  some  fish  species.  In 
addition,  streams  need  floods.  Floods  scour  the  stream  and 
redistribute  its  bed  load. 

Floods,  droughts  and  more 

The  reason  why  fish  need  floods  is  that  streams  need 
floods.  Streams  are  beautifully  designed  to  transport  bed 
load  continually.  “Bed  load”  is  the  silt,  sand,  gravel,  cobble 
and  boulders  that  comprise  the  bottom  of  the  stream.  The 
shape  of  the  stream  and  the  composition  of  the  bed  load  are 
critical  components  of  fish  habitat.  Diverse  substrate  types 
typically  favor  diverse  fish  assemblages.  The  process  of 
maintaining  the  substrate  composition  and  the  shape  of 
stream  channels  can  best  be  described  as  a dynamic  equilib- 
rium. This  means  that  the  stream  is  constantly  changing  at 
the  fine  scale,  yet  always  staying  the  same  at  the  large  scale. 
A flood  is  the  most  important  phenomenon  that  occurs  on 
streams  to  redistribute  the  substrate  and  keep  the  bed  load 
moving  through  the  system.  The  need  for  floods  was  high- 
lighted at  the  national  level  in  1996  when  experiments  were 
initiated  to  mimic  a flood  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  This  natu- 
ral process  was  interrupted  since  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  was 
constructed  on  the  Colorado  River  in  1965.  Bottom  sub- 
strates, particularly  sand,  were  redistributed  during  this 
event,  and  the  formation  of  sand  bars,  which  are  particu- 
larly important  to  that  river’s  ecology,  was  significantly 
enhanced. 

Droughts  are  also  natural  phenomena  on  streams  and 
rivers.  During  droughts,  the  instream  habitat  conditions 
can  actually  be  favored  for  some  fish  species,  such  as  certain 
minnows  and  darters,  and  fry  and  fingerlings  of  larger  spe- 
cies. Drought  conditions  allow  these  fish  to  compete  with 
other  fish,  such  as  larger  predators,  which  may  be  favored  at 
higher  flows.  The  result  is  a more  robust  and  diverse  fish 
community.  An  example  of  this  phenomenon,  which  has 
been  demonstrated  in  studies  across  Pennsylvania,  is  that 
smallmouth  bass  reproduction  can  be  suppressed  during 
particularly  high  flow  conditions  during  their  spawning 
period  in  May  and  early  June,  and  enhanced  with  relatively 
low,  stable  flows  during  this  same  period. 
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Measuring  the  effect  of  flow  on  fish  habitat 

The  most  common  method  used  today  in  Pennsylvania  to 
determine  “how  much  water  the  fish  need”  is  called  the 
Instream  Flow  Incremental  Methodology  (IFIM).  This 
methodology  was  designed  by  a multidisciplinary  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  team  of  biologists,  hydrolo- 
gists, engineers  and  computer  scientists  working  together  in 
Colorado  in  the  1980s.  Development  of  the  methodology  in 
the  West  makes  sense  when  one  considers  the  infamous 
“water  wars”  for  which  this  relatively  dry  region  of  the  coun- 
try is  known. 

The  methodology  has  been  refined  in  many  ways  over  the 
years,  but  in  essence  it  involves  the  development  of  several 
computer  models  that  are  used  to  define  the  relationship 
between  flow  and  fish  habitat.  Four  basic  types  of  models 
are  used:  A hydraulic  model,  a biological  model,  a habitat 
model  and  a water  quality  model. 

The  hydraulic  model  is  developed  by  measuring  four 
critical  fish  habitat  variables  (water  depth,  water  velocity, 
cover  and  substrate  composition)  at  stream  transects  (cross 
sections),  at  various  flows.  This  data  is  used  to  develop  a 
computer  model  that  can  describe  how  these  variables 
change  with  any  flow  the  stream  might  experience. 

The  biological  model  is  developed  by  observing  fish  in  the 
wild  and  describing  which  depths,  water  velocities,  cover  types 
(such  as  root  wads,  large  boulders,  undercut  banks  or  vegeta- 
tion) and  substrate  types  are  most  suitable  for  each  species  and 
life  stage  (spawning,  fry,  juvenile  and  adult).  Snorkeling  is 
often  used  to  document  the  locations  the  fish  prefer. 

The  hydraulic  model  and  the  biological  model  are  then 
combined  to  form  the  habitat  model,  which  describes  how 
habitat— as  defined  by  depth,  velocity,  substrate,  and  cover- 
changes  with  flow  for  each  species  and  life  stage. 


Figure  2 shows  the  result  of  such  a habitat  model  devel- 
oped from  a study  we  conducted  on  Tulpehocken  Creek 
immediately  downstream  of  Blue  Marsh  Dam,  Berks 
County. 

Finally,  water  quality  models  can  be  used  to  describe  how 
water  quality  variables,  such  as  temperature,  change  with 
flow.  For  example,  a bottom  release  of  2 million  gallons  per 
day  (mgd)  of  cold  water  from  a reservoir  might  cool  a par- 
ticular stream  to  a temperature  suitable  for  trout  for 
perhaps  2 miles.  A water  quality  model  can  be  used  to  an- 
swer the  question  of  what  happens  when  the  release  is 
reduced  to  perhaps  1 mgd  or  increased  to  3 mgd. 

Commission’s  role 

The  primary  authority  in  Pennsylvania  for  regulating  wa- 
ter withdrawals  from  surface  waters  for  purposes  such  as 
municipal  drinking  water  supplies,  power  plant  cooling, 
golf  course  irrigation,  and  snow-making  lies  with  either  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
(DEP)  and/or  two  interstate  commissions— the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commission  and  the  Delaware 
River  Basin  Commission.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  acts 
as  a consultant  to  these  agencies  on  matters  related  to 
stream  flow  protection. 

Fish  & Boat  Commission  staff  reviews  water  withdrawal 
permit  applications  submitted  to  these  agencies.  We  then 
recommend  stream  flow  protection  levels  or  other  condi- 
tions for  the  permits  with  the  objective  of  protecting 
aquatic  life. 

A recently  completed  cooperative  study  that  involved  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  as  well  as  DEP,  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
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Fiiure  1 Average  Flow  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
at  Harrisburg  from  1891-1999 
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Figure  2 The  Effect  of  Stream  Flow  on  Trout  Habitat, 

Tulpehocken  Creek  Below  Blue  Marsh  Dam 
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degradation  of  instream  habitat  while  still  often  permitting 
some  level  of  water  withdrawal. 

Recently,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  been  involved 
in  studies  to  evaluate  the  insidious  but  very  difficult  to 
quantify  effects  of  groundwater  pumping  on  stream  flows. 
Base  flows  on  streams  are  largely  supplied  from  groundwa- 
ter aquifers.  When  necessary,  well  permits  are  now 
conditioned  to  protect  these  flows. 

Another  way  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  works  to  pro- 
tect the  natural  flow  regime  of  streams  and  rivers  is  through 
the  review  of  hydroelectric  license  applications.  The  hydro- 
electric industry  in  the  United  States  is  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC).  We  work 
with  FERC  as  well  as  with  electric  utilities,  private  power 
producers,  the  public,  local  governments,  non-governmental 
organizations  such  as  Trout  Unlimited,  and  other  agencies 
such  as  DEP,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  license  review  process. 

We  are  currently  working  on  the  relicensing  of  both  the 
Wallenpaupack  and  Piney  hydroelectric  projects.  The 
Wallenpaupack  Project  is  located  in  Pike  and  Wayne  coun- 
ties on  Wallenpaupack  Creek.  The  project  discharges  water 
into  the  Lackawaxen  River.  The  Piney  Project  is  located  on 
the  Clarion  River  in  Clarion  County.  The  effect  of  peaking 
on  aquatic  life  is  being  assessed  at  both  of  these  projects. 
“Peaking”  means  holding  water  back  in  the  project  reservoir 
at  night  to  discharge  high  volumes  of  water  during  the  day 
when  energy  demands  are  greatest. 

The  goal  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  in  this  process  is 
to  mitigate  the  effects  of  the  drought/ flood  nature  of  this 
unnatural  flow  regime  and  restore  some  sense  of  normalcy 
to  the  flow  patterns.  An  improved  warmwater  fish  commu- 
nity should  result  in  the  Clarion  River.  An  improved  trout 
fishery  in  the  Lackawaxen  River  is  a major  goal  of  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission  in  the  Wallenpaupack  relicensing.  IFIM 
studies  have  been  conducted  on  both  rivers  to  address  these 
issues. 

Flowing  toward  the  future 

We  believe  we  have  made  great  strides  in  stream  flow  pro- 
tection in  recent  years  in  Pennsylvania.  The  studies  and 
work  described  above  have  placed  Pennsylvania  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  habitat  protection  through  the  process  of 
regulating  water  withdrawals  from  streams  and  rivers  as  well 
as  from  the  ground.  These  advances  in  the  science  of  stream 
flow  protection  are  critical  as  we  face  a future  with  ever-in- 
creasing  demands  on  our  precious  water  resources. 

The  next  time  you  turn  on  your  tap,  flip  on  a light,  or 
drink  a soda,  remember  that  the  water  used  to  make  these 
things  possibly  comes  from  a precious  resource  that  we  all 
share,  and  that  we  should  all  respect  and  value.  If  we  face 
future  challenges  to  share  the  resource  with  this  attitude,  we 
will  help  ensure  that  future  generations  can  experience  the 
wonders  of  Pennsylvania’s  natural  heritage.  0 

Leroy  Young  is  Chief  of  the  Aquatic  Resources  Section  in  the 
Commission’s  Division  of  Environmental  Services. 
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Municipal  water  supply  reservoir  spillway,  Butler  County. 
Reservoir  water  withdrawals  can  greatly  affect  stream  flow. 
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Low  water  conditions  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Middletown 
reveal  the  river’s  bed  load — the  silt,  sand,  gravel  and  rocks  that 
comprise  the  waterway’s  bottom. 
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Cold  Stream,  Centre  County,  during  the  1 998  drought.  Droughts 
can  actually  create  more  robust  and  diverse  fish  communities. 


Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  resulted  in  the  development  of 
an  instream  flow  computer  model  specific  to  Pennsylvania’s 
trout  streams.  This  million-dollar  statewide  study  involved 
the  development  of  hydraulic  models  at  over  100  sites  dis- 
tributed among  72  streams  in  the  Appalachian  Plateau  and 
Ridge  and  Valley  physiographic  provinces  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Piedmont  province  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 
The  computer  model  that  was  developed  can  be  used  to  pre- 
dict the  effects  of  withdrawals  by  a municipality,  industry  or 
other  entity  on  trout  habitat  before  the  withdrawal  is  begun. 
Conditions  can  be  placed  on  water  withdrawal  permits  us- 
ing the  information  gleaned  from  the  model  to  prevent 
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A Red  Quill  Spinner 

by  Charles  R.  Meek 


, those  first  days  of  trout  fishing  in  April— how  I look 
forward  to  them  in  anticipation  of  some  great  matching-the- 
hatch  events!  In  a period  of  just  a few  weeks,  you  can  fish 
over  trout  rising  to  hatches  like  the  little  blue-winged  olive 
dun,  blue  quill,  quill  gordon, 
hendrickson  and  black  quill. 

If  you’ve  fished  some  of  these  well- 
known  hatches  that  appear  in 
April,  you  already  know  that  these 
insects  have  a lot  in  common. 

First,  most  duns  and  spinners 
appear  on  the  surface  from  noon 
to  5 p.m.  Hatches  occur  earlier 
and  later,  but  the  usual  time  is 
early  afternoon.  Second,  if  you 
look  at  these  duns  closely,  you’ll 
see  that  most  are  dark  gray  (es- 
pecially on  the  back).  That’s  why  fly  fishers  find  patterns  like 
the  Hendrickson,  Blue  Quill,  Quill  Gordon  and  Adams  very 
productive  in  April. 

Third,  the  spinners  of  many  of  these  mayflies  are  also  simi- 
lar in  color.  Female  spinners,  or  the  mating  adults  of  these 
mayflies,  appear  on  the  stream  to  lay  their  eggs  a day  or  two 
after  the  duns  emerge.  Spinners  appearing  at  this  time  of  year 
usually  have  body  colors  that  range  from  dark  brown  to  dark 
reddish  brown.  So  with  two  patterns  in  sizes  12  to  18,  you  are 
able  to  match  most  April  duns  and  spinners  you’ll  encounter. 
My  choice  for  the  best  pattern  to  match  the  returning  egg-laying 
phase  of  many  mayflies  is  the  Red  Quill  Spinner. 

I first  used  a Red  Quill  Spinner  pattern  more  than  30  years 
ago  on  Pine  Creek  in  the  northcentral  part  of  the  state.  I was 
fishing  with  the  late  Russ  Mowry  one  late-afternoon  mid-April 
day.  Russ  was  not  only  one  of  the  best  and  most  creative  fly 
tiers  I knew,  but  he  also  freely  shared  his  knowledge  of  fly  fishing 
with  everyone. 

Russ  and  I hit  a stream  section  just  a few  miles  downstream 
from  Slate  Run.  Shortly  after  we  arrived,  many  female  red  quill 
spinners  mated  and  fell  onto  the  surface,  and  dozens  of  trout 
rose  to  spent  spinners  in  the  riffle  in  front  of  us.  Russ  and  I 
tied  on  Red  Quill  Spinners  and  began  picking  up  trout.  That 
spinner  fall  lasted  almost  an  hour.  Then  the  surface  was  again 
still  and  no  trout  rose.  On  what  I had  planned  to  be  one  of 
my  final  casts,  my  spinner  pattern  sank  beneath  the  surface. 
As  it  drifted  a few  inches  under  the  surface,  a trout  struck  and 
I set  the  hook.  On  the  next  couple  of  casts,  I purposely  tugged 
the  spinner  pattern  so  it  sank.  Even  though  no  trout  rose,  they 
fed  underneath,  and  Russ  and  I continued  to  catch  trout  for 
the  next  half-hour. 

Why  did  the  sunken  pattern  work?  The  current  moved  mayfly 
spinners  that  had  landed  on  the  surface  upstream.  As  these 
dead  mayflies  drifted  downstream  under  the  surface,  trout  fed 


on  them.  Because  trout  fed  underneath,  there  were  no  surface 
rises  to  alert  the  angler.  Don’t  forget  that  last  point  when  you’re 
fishing  a spinner  fall:  If  trout  are  not  taking  your  floating  pattern, 
tug  the  fly  underneath  and  see  if  you  get  any  strikes. 

I indicated  earlier  that  the  Red  Quill 
Spinner  copied  many  mayfly  spinners 
found  in  April.  However,  the  spent- 
winged (wings  that  are  flat  on  the 
surface)  pattern  in  a size  14  most  ef- 
fectively copies  the  hendrickson 
spinner.  Spinner  falls  of  this  species 
fall  in  early  April  on  southern  Penn- 
sylvania streams  like  Codorus  Creek 
in  York  County.  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  state,  on  the  Delaware  and 
Lackawaxen  rivers,  the  hendrickson 
appears  in  mid-April  and  late  April. 
Spinner  falls  on  northern  streams  like  Oswayo,  Pine  and  Little 
Pine  creeks,  and  the  Allegheny  River,  occur  near  the  end  of  April. 

I have  one  difficulty  fishing  spent  spinners:  I have  trouble 
following  these  low-profile  flies  on  the  surface.  That’s  why  I 
tie  the  pattern  with  light-colored  wings.  There  are  many  wing 
materials  you  can  use  for  these  spent  wings.  In  the  past  decade, 
dozens  of  materials  have  arrived  on  the  market  to  copy  the  wings 
of  spinners.  I still  prefer  to  use  white,  pale-gray  or  cream  poly 
yarn.  This  material  floats  well  and  is  highly  visible.  Tie  the 
pattern  in  sizes  12  to  18. 

You  might  think  that  patterns  which  copy  many  of  the  spring 
spinners  are  common  and  that  they’re  consistent  from  one  angler 
to  another.  They  aren ’t  consistent,  and  what  “Red  Quill  Spinner” 
means  to  one  angler  is  not  the  same  pattern  to  another.  Donald 
DuBois,  is  his  classic  book  The  Fisherman’s  Handbook  of  Trout 
Flies,  listed  eight  different  recipes  for  the  Red  Quill  Spinner. 
Many  of  these  patterns  called  for  gray  hackle  tip  wings.  With 
the  advent  of  the  synthetics,  much  more  buoyant  wings  can  be 
tied  from  materials  like  polypropylene  (poly). 

The  recipe  that  I list  here,  like  many  of  my  patterns,  has  evolved 
over  the  years.  My  first  Red  Quill  Spinners  had  bodies  made 
of  stripped  and  dyed  eyed  peacock  herl.  More  recently  I’ve  dubbed 
poly  for  the  body.  Poly  floats  much  more  readily  than  peacock 
herl.  On  some  of  my  patterns  I rib  the  body  with  a tan  tying 
thread.  That  thread  gives  a distinct  ribbed  effect  to  the  body. 

I think  it’s  important  to  separate  the  spinner  pattern  tails. 
In  several  experiments  I’ve  used  a Trico  spinner  pattern  with 
all  the  tail  fibers  lumped  together  and  compared  that  pattern 
to  one  in  which  the  tails  flare  out.  I always  seem  to  do  better 
with  the  spinner  pattern  with  separated  tails. 

This  April,  be  prepared  with  a pattern  to  match  some  of  the 
great  spinner  falls  you’ll  see.  The  Red  Quill  Spinner  is  an  im- 
portant pattern  to  carry  with  you.O 
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Tie  in  the  dark-brown  thread  and  wind  back  to  the  hook 
bend.  Tie  in  a few  hackle  fibers  in  the  middle  of  the  shank. 


• Make  a turn  of  body  dubbing  over  the  top  of  the  tail.  Tie  in  a 
few  hackle  fibers  onto  the  left  and  right  of  the  tail’s  middle 
part.  Tie  these  side  fibers  in  just  in  front  of  the  dubbing. 
Doing  it  this  way  makes  the  outer  tails  flare  out  to  the  right 
and  left  (top  view). 


. Dub  and  wind  the  poly  body  about  three-quarters  of  the  way 
up  the  hook.  On  some  patterns,  you  might  want  to  tie  in  a 
piece  of  tan  thread  at  the  tail  and  rib  the  body. 


Dressing:  Red  Quill  Spinner 

Hook:  Size  12  to  18,  fine  dry  fly. 

Thread:  Dark  reddish  brown. 

Tail:  Rusty  dun  hackle  fibers. 

Wing:  White  poly  yarn. 

Body:  Dark  reddish-brown  poly,  dubbed 

(optional:  Rib  the  body  with  tan  thread). 


. Tie  in  the  white  poly  wing.  Dub  some 
of  the  poly  over  the  top  of  the  wings  in  a 
figure  eight  (top  view). 


S • Shape  the  wing  by  cutting  both  sides 
an  equal  length.  Each  wing  should  not  be 
quite  as  long  as  the  bend  of  the  hook  (top 
view). 


. Finish  the  head  with  some  of  the 
dubbed  poly,  whip  finish  and  lacquer  ( top 
view). 
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Bargain  licenses? 

While  visiting  a local  bait  shop,  a clerk 
related  a story  of  receiving  a call  from  a 
woman  asking  how  much  a fishing  license 
cost.  When  told  the  price,  the  caller  be- 
came indignant  and  said,  “You  people 
must  all  be  in  cahoots.  Every  place  I call 
I get  the  same  price!”  The  clerk  quickly 
informed  her  that  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission regulates  the  license  costs,  and 
that  she  would  pay  the  same  amount  for 
a fishing  license  anywhere  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. I wonder  if  the  caller  gave 
in  and  bought  a license,  or  if  she  is  still 
calling  around  shopping  for  a bargain?— 
WCO  Thomas J.  Tarkowski,  Venango  County. 

Newtown  Square  Firefighters 

The  Newtown  Square  Fire  Company 
No.  1 in  Delaware  County  is  one  of  those 
partners  who  offered  up  their  used  por- 
table fire  company  radios  for  use  by 
DWCOs  for  the  important  job  of  main- 
taining agency  communications  while  on 
patrol.  They  were  ours  for  the  asking  and 
the  department  was  glad  to  see  they  would 
go  to  good  use.  As  volunteers  themselves, 
they  know  the  value  of  donations  and  how 
far  they  can  go.  Sometimes  partnerships 
are  there  for  the  asking.  Thank  you, 
Newtown  Square  Firefighters!— DWCO 
Chris  D’Ascenzo,  Southern  Montgomery 
County. 

Manhunt 

One  day  I became  involved  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Police  assisting  with 
a manhunt  for  two,  possibly  armed, 
burglars.  The  men  were  evading  police 
through  a remote  section  of  woods  ad- 
joining the  Allegheny  National  Forest. 
This  is  a beautiful  area  into  which  many 
people  come  to  see  a bald  eagle.  Because 
of  this,  I am  asked  many  times,  every  day, 
if  I have  seen  the  eagles. 

This  day,  however,  I was  not  expect- 
ing such  a question.  But  now  and  ever 


after,  I’ll  never  be  surprised  by  a ques- 
tion again. 

During  the  search,  Game  Commission 
DWCO  Steve  Baxter  and  I were  patrol- 
ling a remote  section  of  river  together. 
A woman  drove  up  to  us  and  told  us  that 
the  camp  next  to  hers  had  been  broken 
into.  It  sounded  to  me  like  the  culprits 
had  crossed  the  shallow  river  and  broke 
into  the  camp  for  dry  clothes.  She  told 
us  that  she  thought  someone  was  in  the 
camp  as  we  spoke  because  she  heard  a 
noise  in  the  camp.  Steve  and  I raced  to 
the  doors  left  ajar.  We  looked  it  over  from 
the  outside  at  a safe  distance.  Our  plan 
consisted  of  Steve  covering  the  front  while 
I entered  the  camp  through  a basement 
door  in  the  back  and  cleared  the  camp. 
I entered  the  camp  as  planned  and  began 
clearing.  Suddenly  the  lady  came  in 
through  the  basement  door  as  well,  even 
though  I had  instructed  her  to  stay  put 
when  we  were  outside.  I decided  not  to 
turn  away  from  what  may  be  ahead  to  tell 
her  to  leave,  since  that  would  only  an- 
nounce our  presence  and  position  in  the 
very  dark  camp.  So  I raised  my  hand  to 
her  to  stop,  and  began  clearing  up  the 
stairwell,  when  I heard  her  ask  the  ques- 
tion... “Did  you  see  the  eagle  today?” 

I will  never  forget  it.  Before  I could  even 
wonder  why  she  was  asking,  we  heard  a 
noise  upstairs  and  she  screamed  and  ran 
out  the  door,  slamming  it  behind  her.  In 
a strange  way  I felt  relieved,  though,  and 
continued.  The  noise  the  lady  and  I heard 
turned  out  only  to  be  Steve  taking  up  a 
position  on  the  porch,  and  there  was  no 
one  in  the  camp. 

Eventually,  the  criminals  were  appre- 
hend. They  had  robbed  that  camp  as  well 
as  many  others  that  weekend.  I wonder 
if  they  saw  the  eagle.— WCO  William  Crisp, 
Forest  County. 

The  company  I keep 

I flushed  out  two  ruffed  grouse  (state 
bird)  this  morning  as  I made  my  way  to 
a stand  of  towering  hemlocks  (state  tree) 
that  umbrellas  a remote  section  of  streams 
in  southern  Armstrong  County.  I knelt 
in  a spongy  bed  of  moss  and  was  greeted 
by  the  sweet  unmistakable  fragrance  of 
trailing  arbutus.  From  my  cushiony  perch 
beneath  a canopy  of  newly  budded  moun- 


tain laurel  (state  flower),  I observed  an 
ancient  angler  catch  and  release  a bright 
pink/orange  brook  trout  (state  fish)  with 
snow-white  fin  tips.  And  yes,  you  guessed 
it,  before  day’s  end,  this  WCO  (state  of- 
ficer)  was  flashed  by  the  proud 
Pennsylvania  whitetail  (state  mammal). 
Some  days  are  like  these,  so  I’ve  been  told, 
especially  in  Pennsylvania.— WCO  Martha 
A.  Mackey,  Southern  Allegheny  County. 

Dividend 

We  are  taught  in  training  to  treat  people 
with  respect  and  courtesy.  It  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  good  public  interaction,  one 
that  may  pay  dividends  in  the  future. 

My  dividend  came  on  a Saturday  af- 
ternoon, when  I learned  from  a boater 
who  had  just  come  to  the  launch  that 
another  boat  with  four  people  aboard  was 
sinking  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Without  a patrol  boat  immediately  avail- 
able, I asked  this  person  if  he  could  take 
me  out  to  the  floundering  boat.  He  cour- 
teously agreed.  As  I boarded  his  boat  and 
we  were  crossing  the  river,  he  said,  “I 
haven’t  seen  you  for  a while.”  I apolo- 
gized for  not  knowing  his  name.  When 
he  stated  his  name,  I suddenly  remem- 
bered that  I cited  this  individual  a couple 
of  years  ago.  We  shook  hands  and  pro- 
ceeded on  our  mission. 

Shortly  thereafter,  all  occupants  of  the 
sinking  boat  were  safely  ashore.  I con- 
tinued my  investigation  with  the  witnesses 
on  an  island  in  the  river.  My  good  Sa- 
maritan was  now  late,  and  had  to  leave 
the  island  for  shore.  A resident  on  the 
island  volunteered  to  assist  and  take  me 
back  to  shore  when  the  investigation  was 
completed.  After  gathering  my  equip- 
ment and  getting  in  the  man’s  boat,  I 
introduced  myself  to  the  lady  on  board, 
only  to  hear,  “I  know  you.  You  wrote  me 
a ticket  for  $50  two  weeks  ago.” 

Had  I not  treated  these  “violators”  well, 
while  citing  them,  the  investigation  might 
not  have  turned  out  as  well  as  it  did. 
Treating  violators  in  a reasonable,  busi- 
nesslike way  is  just  a good  way  of  meeting 
the  public  under  often  difficult  circum- 
stances. You  might  say  it’s  money  in  the 
bank  —DWCO  Mike  Deluca,  Southern  York 
County. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FISH  & BOAT  COMMISSION  DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 


Executive  Director,  Peter  A.  Colangeio  717-705-7801 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel,  Dennis  T.  Guise  717-705-7810 
Assistant  Counsel,  Laurie  E.  Shepler  71 7-705-781  5 

Facilities  Planning  Coordinator,  K.  R.  Weis  814-359-5155 

Legislative  Liaison,  Joseph  A.  Greene  71  7-705-781  6 

Executive  Secretary,  Teresa  G.  Erdman  717-705-7801 

Aquatic  Resource  Planner,  Thomas  P.  Ford  717-705-7807 

Press  Secretary,  Daniel  B.  Tredinnick  717-705-7806 

Personnel  Officer,  Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.  717-705-7820 

Division  of  Environmental  Services,  John  A.  Arway,  Chief  814-359-5140 


BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Director,  Wasyl  J.  Polischuk  Jr. 

Information  Systems  Manager,  Thomas  E.  Thomas 
Information  Systems  Supervisor,  Pleasant  Gap, 
William  M.  Frazier  Jr. 

Budget  &.  Fiscal  Management,  Chris  E.  Warehime 

Federal  Aid/Grants,  Brian  P.  Barner 

Purchasing,  Dennis  A.  Grove 

Kathi  Tibbott,  Purchasing,  Pleasant  Gap 

Automotive  and  Telecommunications,  Timothy  L.  Klinger 

Licensing  and  Registrations,  Mary  C.  Stine 

Office  Services,  Jay  M.  Osman 


717-705-7900 

717-705-7904 

814-359-5156 

717-705-7910 

717-705-7913 

717-705-7915 

814-359-5130 

717-705-7903 

717-705-7932 

717-705-7920 


BUREAU  OF  BOATING  & EDUCATION 

Director,  John  F.  Simmons 

Administrative  Officer,  Frederick  Menke 

Boating  Safety  Education  Manager,  Daniel  G.  Martin 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Manager,  Carl  E.  Richardson 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northwest, 

Keith  A.  Edwards 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southwest, 

Dennis  Tubbs 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northcentral, 
Laurel  Garlicki 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southcentral, 
Steven  T.  Whinham 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Northeast, 

Walt  Dietz 

Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist,  Southeast, 

Vacant 

Educational  Media  Section,  Ted  R.  Walke,  Chief 

Publications  and  PA  Angler  & Boater 
Editor,  ArthurJ.  Michaels 

Fulfillment,  Eleanor  C.  Mutch 


717-705-7830 

717-705-7841 

717-705-7849 

717-705-7848 

814-336-2426 

814-443-9841 

814-359-5193 

717-705-7850 

570-477-2206 

717-626-9081 

717-705-7845 

717-705-7844 

717-705-7835 


BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Director,  Thomas  J.  Kamerzel  717-705-7861 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  Guy  A.  Bowersox  717-705-7861 


REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICES 

Northwest,  Gary  Deiger,  Manager  814-337-0444 

Mailing  Address  1 1 528  State  Hwy  98,  Meadville,  PA  1 6335 

Southwest,  Emil  Svetahor,  Manager  814-445-8974 

Mailing  Address  236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  15501-1644 

Northeast,  Kerry  L.  Messerle,  Manager  570-477-5717 

Mailing  Address  Main  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  88  Sweet  Valley,  PA  1 8656-0088 
Southeast,  Jeffrey  S.  Bridi,  Manager  717-626-0228 

Mailing  Address  Brubaker  Valley  Rd.  and  Lakeview  Dr. 

P.O.  Box  8,  Elm,  PA  17521-0008 
Northcentral,  William  F.  Hartle,  Manager  814-359-5250 

Mailing  Address  P.O.  Box  5306,  Pleasant  Gap,  PA  1 6823-5306 

Southcentral,  George  C.  Geisler,  Manager  717-486-7087 

Mailing  Address  1704  Pine  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  17241 


BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Director,  Delano  R.  Graff 
Administrative  Officer,  William  H.  Beck 
Warmwater/Coolwater  Production,  Marty  Marcinko,  Chief 
Division  of  Trout  Production,  James  E.  Harvey,  Chief 
Division  of  Fisheries  Management,  Richard  Snyder,  Chief 
Division  of  Research,  Rickalon  Hoopes,  Chief 
Cooperative  Nursery  Unit,  Cecil  R.  Houser,  Manager 


814-359-5154 

814-359-5161 

814-359-5222 

814-359-5141 

814-359-5177 

814-353-2222 

814-359-5124 


AREA  FISHERIES  MANAGERS 

Area  1:  Craig  W.  Billingsley  814-683- 

Mailing  Address  13300  Hartstown  Rd.,  Linesville,  PA  16424- 
Area  2:  Ronald  D.  Lee  814-755- 

Mailing  Address  Route  62,  HCR2,  Box  1 , Tionesta,  PA  1 6353- 
Area  3:  Bruce  A.  Hollender  814-359- 

Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823- 
Area  4:  Robert  E.  Moase  570-477- 

Mailing  Address  Main  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  88,  Sweet  Valley,  PA  1 8656- 


Area  5:  David  A.  Arnold 
Mailing  Address 
Area  6:  Michael  L.  Kaufmann 
Mailing  Address 
Area  7:  Lawrence  L.  Jackson 
Mailing  Address 
Area  8:  Richard  D.  Lorson 
Mailing  Address 


570-588- 
Route  209,  Bushkill,  PA  1 
610-847- 

P.O.  Box  356,  Revere,  PA  18953- 
717-486- 

195  Lebo  Rd.,  Carlisle,  PA  1 7013- 
SI  4-445- 

236  Lake  Rd.,  Somerset,  PA  15501- 


4451 

0127 

3890 

9729 

5118 

9620 

5717 

0088 

6388 

8324 

2442 

0356 

3710 

9362 

3454 

1644 


FISH  CULTURE  STATIONS 

Bellefonte,  Jeffrey  L.  Weaver,  Manager  814-355-3371 

Mailing  Address  1 1 50  Spring  Creek  Rd.,  Bellefonte,  PA  1 6823-8458 
Benner  Spring,  Paul  V.  Martis,  Manager  814-353-2231 

Mailing  Address  1225  Shiloh  Rd.,  State  College,  PA  16801-8495 
Big  Spring,  Terry  L.  Farner,  Manager  717-776-3170 

Mailing  Address  844  Big  Spring  Rd.,  Newville,  PA  1 7241  -9473 

Corry,  Dennis  L.  Theuret,  Manager  814-664-2122 

Mailing  Address  1 3365  Route  6,  Corry,  PA  1 6407 

Fairview,  Ray  Youngs,  Manager  814-474-1514 

Mailing  Address  2000  Lohrer  Rd.,  Fairview,  PA  16415-0531 

Huntsdale,  Paul  K.  Drumm,  Manager  717-486-3419 

Mailing  Address  1 95  Lebo  Rd.,  Carlisle,  PA  1701  3-9362 

Linesville,  William  C.  Shuey,  Manager  814-683-4451 

Mailing  Address  13300  Hartstown  Rd.,  Linesville,  PA  16424-0127 
Oswayo,  Kenneth  C.  Martin,  Manager  814-698-2102 

Mailing  Address  Route  244,  RR  2 Box  84,  Coudersport,  PA  1 6915-9646 
Pleasant  Gap,  Robert  E.  Wilberding,  Manager  814-359-51 21 

Mailing  Address  450  Robinson  Lane,  Bellefonte,  PA  16823-9620 
Pleasant  Mount,  Thomas  A.  Pekarski,  Manager  570-448-21 01 

Mailing  Address  Great  Bend  Turnpike,  P.O.  Box  3, 

Pleasant  Mount,  PA  18453-0003 
Reynoldsdale,  Clyde  E.  Welsh,  Manager  814-839-2211 

Mailing  Address  1 62  Fish  Hatchery  Rd.,  New  Paris,  PA  1 5554-8213 
Tionesta,  Larry  E.  Hines,  Manager  814-755-3524 

Mailing  Address  Route  62,  HCR  2 Box  1 , Tionesta,  PA  1 6353-9729 
Tylersville,  Kenneth  L.  Slogaski,  Manager  717-725-3965 

Mailing  Address  43  Hatchery  Lane,  Loganton,  PA  17747 

Union  City,  Dennis  L.  Theuret,  Manager  814-664-2122 

Mailing  Address  9450  Route  6,  Union  City,  PA  16438 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING  & DEVELOPMENT 

Director,  James  A.  Young,  P.E. 

Administrative  Officer,  Elizabeth  E. 

Property  Services,  Bernie  Kiesnoski 
Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design, 

Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E. 

Engineering,  David  S.  Bumann,  P.E. 


Ebeling 


814-359-5152 

814-359-5166 

814-359-5108 

814-359-5157 

814-359-5190 
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COMMISSION  STAFF  AWARDS 


Commission  President  Ted  R.  Keir  (right,  each  photo)  and  Commission  Executive 
Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (left,  each  photo)  conferred  staff  awards  during 
the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  January  200 1 meeting.  Each  staff  award 
for  magazine  contributions  included  a plapue  and  a mounted  grouping  of 
the  Commission’s  five  nongame  species  patches  from  1997  to  2001. 

Three  WCOs  received  awards  for  “Notes  from  the  Streams”  contributions. 
WCO  Jim  Vatter  ( 2nd  from  left),  Westmoreland  County,  received  an  award 
for  “Purple  Heart  Recipient,  ” in  the  September/October  issue.  WCO  David 
R.  Keller  (center),  Adams  and  Western  York  Counties,  received  an  award 
for  “Caller  Caged,  Snake  Released,  ” in  the  March/April  issue.  WCO  Leo 
George  (2nd  from  right),  Northern  Wallenpaupack  District,  received  an  award 
for  “Witnessing  a Transformation,  ” in  the  May/June  issue. 


photos-Art  Michaels 


Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist  Laurel 
Garlicki  received  a “best  major  feature”  award 
for  her  article  “On  the  Road  to  Extinction,  ” 
which  appeared  in  the  January/February  issue. 


Aquatic  Resources  Program  Specialist  Walt  Dietz 
received  a “ best  major  feature”  award  for  his 
article  PA’s  Threatened  and  Endangered 
Species,  ” which  appeared  in  the  September/ 
October  issue. 


Coldwater  Unit  Leader  Tom  Greene  received 
the  “best  short  article”  award  for  his  article  “Year 
2000  Expanded  Trout  Fishing  Opportunities, 
which  appeared  in  the  March/April  issue. 


Fisheries  Biologist  Mike  Hendricks  received  a 
“Resolution  of  Appreciation”  from  the  Atlantic 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commission  for  his 
“dedication,  determination  and  leadership  in 
forwarding  the  cause  of  migratory  fish  restoration 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin.  ” 


The  Commission  presented  an  Appreciation 
Award  to  the  Three  Rivers  Chapter  of  Muskies, 
Inc.,  “in  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the 
monetary  donation  in  support  of  the  management 
of  Tamarack  Lake,  Crawford  County.  ” Accepting 
the  award  were  chapter  president  Andy  Luckovick 
(right)  and  James  Buss. 


Clerk  Typist  Sandra  M.  Patrick  received  a Special 
Award  for  her  outstanding  performance  as  agency 
coordinator  for  the  State  Employees  Combined 
Appeal  (SEC A)  campaign.  Ms.  Patrick  led  the 
effort  that  helped  the  Commission  surpass  its 
goal  in  contributions. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


Mike  Barszczowski 
1952-2000 

Mike  Barszczowski,  fish  culturist  at 
Huntsdale  Fish  Culture  Station, 
Cumberland  County,  died  on  December 
26,  2000.  He  was  48  years  old. 

Mike  worked  for  the  Commission  since 
June  1998.  During  his  tenure  with  the 
Commission,  Mike  established  a reputa- 
tion for  likeability  and  generosity.  He  was 
well-known  and  well-liked  by  his  cowork- 
ers at  the  hatchery. 

WCO  Gerald  L.  Greiner 
1942  - 2001 

Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Gerald  L.  Greiner  died  at  his  residence 
on  January  29, 2001.  He  was  58  years  old. 

WCO  Greiner  was  employed  by  the 
Commission  from  February  7, 1969,  until 
his  retirement  onjanuary  7, 2000.  In  more 
than  30  years  of  service  to  the  anglers  and 
boaters  of  Pennsylvania,  Jerry  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  unswerving  commitment  to  the 
ideal  of  “Resource  First.” 

Jerry’s  career  with  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  was  unique  in  many  ways. 
Originally  classed  as  a security  officer,  his 
primary  duty  was  to  work  with  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Resources 
Water  Quality  Management  staff  in  the 
investigation  of  water  pollution  in  the 
Three  Rivers  area  of  western  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  earned  great  praise  from  DER 
staff  as  the  operator  of  the  so-called  “Pol- 
lution Patrol  Boat”  on  the  Three  Rivers. 
As  his  career  progressed,  he  willingly 
shared  his  expertise  on  pollution  cases 
with  his  fellow  WCOs,  thereby  earning 
commendations  from  his  supervisors.  He 
served  as  a pollution  investigation  instruc- 
tor at  several  training  classes  for  both 
WCOs  and  DWCOs. 

Commissioner 
Ted  “T.T.”  Metzger  Jr. 
1925  - 2001 

Former  Commissioner  Theodore  T. 
(Ted)  “T.T.”  Metzger, Jr.  died  onjanuary 
11,2001.  He  was  75  years  old. 

Commissioner  Metzger  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Fish  Commission  (and 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission)  from  June 


1983  until  June  1994.  He  represented 
the  Commission’s  Fourth  District.  He 
served  as  president  of  the  Commission 
in  1986-87. 

Ted  Metzger,  or  “T.T.,”  as  he  liked  to 
be  called,  hailed  from  Cambria  County, 
near  Johnstown.  His  life  was  marked  by 
extraordinary  public  service,  coupled  with 
an  avid  interest  in  fishing  and  outdoor 
activities.  In  addition  to  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  for  more 
than  11  years,  Commissioner  Metzger 
served  as  register  of  wills  for  Cambria 
County,  a Cambria  County  commissioner 
for  many  years  and,  later,  as  a district 
justice. 

Commissioner  Metzger  was  active  in 
local,  regional  and  statewide  sportsmen 
and  conservation  organizations,  serving 
as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 

Stan  Paulakovich 
1924-2000 

Stanley  Paulakovich,  former  regional 
manager,  died  on  December  26, 2000.  He 
was  76  years  old. 

Before  his  retirement  in  1985,  Stan  had 
worked  for  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
for  more  than  25  years.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  a “fish  warden  trainee”  in 
April  1960.  His  first  duty  assignment 
was  in  Allegheny  County.  In  1966,  he 
was  transferred  to  Lehigh/Northampton 
counties.  In  1967,  he  was  assigned  to 
new  duties,  concentrating  on  public 
information  and  education.  Stan  was 
promoted  to  assistant  regional  super- 
visor for  the  Southeast  Law  Enforcement 
Region  in  August  1972,  and  in  1982  he 
became  Southeast  Regional  Manager. 
He  retired  from  Commonwealth  service 
in  September  1985. 

Throughout  his  service  to  Pennsylvania 
anglers  and  boaters,  Stan  distinguished 
himself  by  his  many  contributions  to 
Pennsylvania  Angler  (now  Pennsylvania 
Angler  & Boater).  Stan  wrote  over  100 
articles  and  “Notes  from  the  Streams” 
items.  An  avid  angler,  Stan  had  the  un- 
questioned ability  to  help  others  learn 
about  the  pleasures  of  angling  and  boat- 
ing in  Pennsylvania.  His  article  “Ice 
Fishing  in  Pennsylvania,”  published  in 
the  December  1985  Angler,  exemplifies 


his  talents.  It  gives  practical  “how-to” 
advice  and  meaningful  tips  about  ice 
fishing. 

Stan  was  a World  War  II  Navy  veteran. 
He  was  a member  of  American  Legion 
Post  172  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Post  8008,  both  in  Nesquehoning. 

J.  Wayne  Yorks 
1933-2001 

Former  Commissioner  J.  Wayne  Yorks, 
Benton,  Columbia  County,  died  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  2001.  He  was  68  years  old. 

Commissioner  Yorks  served  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Fish  Commission  and  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  representing  the 
Fifth  District,  from  1980  until  1997.  First 
appointed  by  Governor  Dick  Thornburgh 
in  1980,  he  was  reappointed  in  1989. 
Commissioner  Yorks  served  as  president 
of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  in  1982- 
83  and  again  in  1992-93. 

During  Commissioner  Yorks’  17  years 
of  service  to  Pennsylvania  anglers  and 
boaters,  he  was  a key  player  in  many  of 
the  Commission’s  initiatives.  His  service 
spanned  enactment  of  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Code  of  1980,  implementation  of  Opera- 
tion FUTURE,  hundreds  of  changes  in 
laws  and  regulations,  several  changes  in 
license  and  registration  fees  and  the 
change  in  the  agency’s  name  from  the 
“Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission”  to  the 
“Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.” 
Commissioner  Yorks  served  as  an  active 
DWCO  from  1972  to  1997. 

Commissioner  Yorks  overcame  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  to  serve  his  fellow 
anglers  and  boaters.  Commissioner  Yorks 
lost  his  voice  box  to  cancer  in  1967.  He 
learned  to  speak  using  his  esophagus, 
speaking  in  a raspy  but  clearly  under- 
standable voice.  Yorks  served  as  the  first 
president  of  the  New  Voice  Club  at 
Geisinger  Medical  Center  in  Danville.  He 
continued  to  visit  patients  who  had  lost 
their  voice  boxes  to  try  to  cheer  them  and 
encourage  them  by  his  example. 

An  avid  angler,  Commissioner  Yorks 
held  many  memberships  in  sporting  and 
fly  fishing  clubs,  including  a life  mem- 
bership in  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 
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Trout  Production  Cupped 
at  4.5  Million  for  2002 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission has  announced  it  will  cap  adult 
trout  production  in  its  hatchery  system 
at  4.5  million,  beginning  with  trout  to 
be  stocked  in  2002.  The  4.5  million  cap 


was  established  in  response  to  major  in- 
frastructure project  needs  in  the  hatchery 
system  as  well  as  fluctuating  flows  in  the 
water  sources  for  several  stations. 

Since  1986,  the  Commission  has  produced 
and  stocked  between  4.7  million  and  5.3 
million  adult  trout  each  year  from  state- 
owned  hatcheries.  Over  that  time,  the 
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pan 

over  an  open  fire  or  at  home. 


Ingredients  (for  four  servings) 

□ 4 pan-sized  trout,  with  or 
without  head.  If  the  trout 
are  just  over  the  legal  length, 
allow  2 per  person. 

1 clove  garlic,  finely  minced 

1 lemon,  thinly  sliced 

2 Tbsp.  parsley,  minced 
2 cups  slivered  almonds, 
toasted 

2-4  Tbsp.  butter 


**■■■•■***• 
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Procedure 

Gently  saute  the  garlic  in  butter 
and  add  fresh  lemon  juice.  Blend 
together  and  keep  warm.  Clean 
and  rinse  trout.  Pat  dry  and  sea- 
son cavity  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Heat  cast  iron  skillet  and  pan  fry 
the  trout.  Turn  them  only  once  to 
keep  the  skin  from  falling  off. 
Garnish  with  minced  parsley  and 
toasted  almond  slivers. 

Serve 

Pass  the  melted-lemon  garlic 
butter  at  the  table.  Serve  with  ba- 
con mashed  potatoes  to  add  a 
wonderful  smoky  quality  to  the 
dinner  that  will  remind  diners  of 
eating  trout  streamside  beside  a 
crackling  fire.  Add  3 or  4 strips  of 
finely  chopped,  crisp  bacon  to  the 
mashed  potatoes.  Steamed  broc- 
coli or  sugar  snap  peas  are  perfect 
with  the  pan-fried  trout. 


Hints 

To  avoid  burning  the  butter,  fry 
the  fish  in  half  butter  half  oil.  For 
those  on  a reduced  fat  diet,  the  trout 
is  still  terrific  without  the  butter 
sauce. 

At  all  cost,  avoid  overcooking  the 
trout.  It  is  perfect  when  you  have 
crisp  skin  and  moist  flesh. 

Avoiding  overcooking 

To  cook  trout  to  perfection,  you 
must  avoid  overcooking  it  or  it  will 
become  dry  and  flavorless.  After 
rinsing  the  trout  carefully,  dry  it  in- 
side and  out.  Heat  a cast  iron  skillet 
until  it  is  hot.  Season  inside  of  trout 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  a slice  of 
lemon,  if  you  wish.  Add  butter  or 
butter/oil  mixture  to  pan.  Add 
trout  and  do  not  flip  it  until  the 
skin  is  crispy.  Turn  over  and  reduce 
heat  to  medium  or  lower.  The  lower 
temperature  allows  the  trout  to  cook 
through  without  overcooking  the 
second  side.  Serve  immediately  to 
keep  the  skin  crisp. 


average  annual  production  has  been  5.2 
million.  This  means  that  the  2002  produc- 
tion will  be  15  percent  less  than  average. 

“These  cuts  are  necessary  to  address 
urgent  water  quality  and  quantity  con- 
cerns at  our  state  hatcheries,”  said 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo.  “We  hope  that  some  of  these 
cuts  will  be  temporary,  but  we  know  that 
some  will  be  permanent.  If  the  immediate 
infrastructure  needs  at  our  trout  hatch- 
eries are  not  addressed  soon,  further  cuts 
in  production  will  be  inevitable.” 

The  Commission  currently  faces  a 
backlog  of  major  upgrade  and  repair 
needs  of  more  than  $70  million  on  state- 
owned  properties  that  it  manages, 
including  $25  million  for  hatchery  im- 
provements. The  wastewater  treatment 
subsystems  at  six  hatcheries  require 
immediate  attention,  and  all  14  hatch- 
eries will  need  upgrades  over  the  next  1 0 
years.  The  Commission  has  spent  $10 
million  over  the  last  decade  improving 
its  hatcheries,  but  expects  other  crucial 
projects  to  cost  more  than  $3  million  per 
hatchery.  The  most  expensive  projects 
are  part  of  the  Commission’s  goal  of 
reducing  the  amount  of  fish  waste  it 
discharges  from  its  hatcheries  by  25  per- 
cent. At  some  hatcheries,  improving 
discharges  will  involve  allowing  more 
water  to  bypass  the  hatchery.  With  less 
water  entering  the  hatchery,  production 
must  be  restricted. 

At  other  hatcheries,  there’s  simply  less 
water  to  be  had.  In  mid-January,  for 
example,  the  water  supply  at  the 
Bellefonte  Fish  Culture  Station  (Centre 
County)  dropped  from  5,000  gallons  per 
minute  to  just  over  3,700  gallons  per 
minute  in  a period  of  a few  days.  The 
Bellefonte  experience  is  similar  to  the 
challenges  faced  by  all  Commission 
hatcheries.  Some  continuing  water  sup- 
ply concerns  may  be  the  result  of  the 
chronic  drought  that  has  plagued  the 
central  part  of  the  state.  Other  changes 
in  water  supply  may  be  caused  by  devel- 
opment in  the  watershed  and  expansion 
of  other  uses  of  groundwater. 

A loss  of  water,  particularly  at  times 
when  the  hatcheries  are  at  peak  capac- 
ity, can  result  in  the  wholesale  loss  of  fish. 
By  capping  production,  the  Commission 
hopes  to  give  hatcheries  a great  buffer 
against  catastrophic  loss. 
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Will  Dinges  Honored 

Will  Dinges  (left),  the  out-going  president  of  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
Pinchot  Chapter,  was  recently  honored  at  a chapter  meeting  for  his  leadership  and 
life-long  commitment  to  conserving  Pennsylvania’s  natural  resources.  Dinges  has 
been  chapter  president  since  the  chapter’s  inception  five  years  ago.  Southcentral 
Regional  Manager  George  Geisler  presented  the  award. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/ Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Away,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 
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Smallmouth  bass  are 
usually  voracious  feeders, 
but  occasionally  they  can 
frustrate  even  the  most 
experienced  angler  by 
becoming  tight-lipped. 

When  the  smallie  fishing 
gets  tough,  a lure  that 
mimics  a hellgrammite 
can  help  you  score.  River 
smallmouths  rarely  pass 

up  a chance  at  a hellgrammite  drifting  through  deep  riffles.  In  addition, 
the  artificial  version  of  the  dobson  fly  larva  is  much  easier  to  obtain  and 
handle  than  the  real  thing. 
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BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Bamer,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensingand  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfmger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Vacant,  Assistant  to  the  Director 


In  a pinch,  you  can  make  a simple  yet  effective  boat  anchor  by  filling  a 
one-gallon  jug  with  sand.  The  best  containers  are  the  heavier-gauge  ones 
with  screw-on  caps,  like  the  kind  originally  made  for  chlorine  bleach  or 
windshield  washer  fluid.  This  homemade  anchor  works  well  for  shallow, 
light-duty  applications  in  very  little  or  no  current. 

To  get  to  the  best  spots  on  many  trout  streams,  anglers  usually  need  to 
walk  through  some  sort  of  thick-wooded  area.  Unfortunately,  this  is  when 
most  rods  get  broken,  or  when  tips  catch  on  the  ground  or  inadvertently 
get  jammed  into  tree  trunks.  This  is  especially  true  with  long  fly  rods.  For- 
tunately, these  scenarios  can  be  easily  avoided  by  carrying  your  rod  with  the 
tip  pointing  behind  you.  Just  make  sure  your  fishing  buddy  maintains  a 
safe  distance  behind  you. 

When  stored,  the  squid-like  rubber  skirts  on  spinnerbaits  can  soften  and 
even  melt,  especially  during  hot  weather.  One  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  put 
some  talcum  powder  in  your  storage  containers  along  with  the  skirts.  Do- 
ing so  keeps  them  from  getting  “gummed  up”  and  stuck  to  one  another,  or 
from  adhering  to  the  sides  of  your  tackle  box.  This  same  trick  also  works 
with  most  other  rubber  lures. 


BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Ted  Walke,  Educational  Media  Section 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

vvww.fish.state.pa.us 


If  you  leave  the  stream  with  more  trout  than  can  be  eaten  right  away, 
consider  freezing  them.  After  cleaning  the  fish,  place  them  side  by  side  in  a 
large  freezer  bag,  and  then  fill  the  bag  with  w'ater  so  the  fish  are  completely 
covered.  Remove  any  excess  air  and  seal  the  bag.  Place  it  in  a cake  pan  and 
freeze.  The  ice  keeps  the  fish  from  getting  freezer  burn,  and  the  rectangu- 
lar shape  makes  the  package  easier  to  stack  in  your  freezer. 
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NEW  STATE  RECORD  YELLOW  PERCH 


A 2-pound,  9-ounce  yellow  perch  has 
been  named  the  new  state  record  for 
the  species  by  the  Commission.  The 
perch,  which  measured  16.25  inches 
long,  was  caught  by  Keith  Meek, 
Macungie,  while  ice  fishing  at 
Beltzville  Lake,  Carbon  County,  on 
February  9,  2000.  Sensing  he  had 
something  special,  Meek  had  the  fish 
weighed  on  a certified  scale.  When 
the  fish  weighed  an  ounce  more  than 
the  2-pound,  8-ounce  record  perch 
caught  by  Anthony  A.  Karuzie  at 
Hunters  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  in 
1992,  he  knew  he  was  right. 

Although  the  fish  was  landed,  state 
record  status  almost  got  away.  The 
Commission,  the  only  agency  that  can 
certify  a new  state-record  fish  in  the 
Commonwealth,  requires  that  appli- 
cations for  potential  state  records  be 
submitted  with  specific  documenta- 
tion on  an  official  form.  A 
Commission  volunteer  supplied  Meek 
with  an  application,  but  accidentally 
provided  him  with  the  wrong  form. 

As  a result,  the  perch  was  initially  en- 
tered into  the  Angler  Award  Program 
logs.  The  Angler  Award  Program  rec- 
ognizes anglers  who  make  exceptional 
catches  of  fish  that  don’t  meet  state 
record  standards.  The  error  was  even- 
tually discovered,  but  because  the 
Angler  Award  Program  requires  less 
stringent  documentation,  some  of  the 
information  needed  to  confirm  the 
fish  as  a new  record  was  not  immedi- 
ately available. 


“Fortunately,  Mr.  Meek  was  able  to 
produce  most  of  the  missing  informa- 
tion,” said  Carl  Richardson,  who 
coordinates  the  program  for  the  Com- 
mission. “And  after  a thorough 
review,  we  were  happy  to  certify  his 
catch  as  a new  state  record.  We’ve  all 
heard  of  the  big  one  that  got  away,  but 
this  may  be  the  first  state  record  that 
almost  got  away  because  of  confusion 
over  paperwork.” 

To  be  considered  for  state-record 
certification,  a fish  must  be  caught 
using  legal  means,  in  season,  from 
Pennsylvania  waters  open  to  the  public 


photo-Tom  Fegely 

without  charge  or  fee.  Fish  taken  from 
farm  ponds  and  fee-fishing  lakes,  and 
in  ponds,  streams  or  waters  restricted 
to  use  by  club  members  or  their  guests, 
do  not  qualify.  Potential  record  fish 
must  exceed  the  established  bench- 
mark by  at  least  one  ounce,  as  weighed 
on  a certified  scale.  The  fish  must  be 
examined  by  a Commission  biologist 
or  waterways  conservation  officer. 

A complete  list  of  state-record  fish 
and  an  application  form  for  a new 
record  is  available  from  the  “Fishing” 
section  of  the  Commission  web  site  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  O 


See  page  34  in  this  issue  for  Angler  Award  Program  details. 
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Events  in  early  spring  2001  remind  us  again  that  all  boaters 
need  to  take  care,  particularly  those  on  the  water  in  small 
boats  when  the  weather  may  be  warm  but  the  water  is  still 
cold  and  the  flows  are  swift. 

An  April  8 boating  accident  on  Slippery  Rock  Creek  in 
McConnell’s  Mill  State  Park,  Lawrence  County,  demon- 
strates the  power  of  swiftly  flowing  water.  A Slippery  Rock 
University  student  tragically  drowned  while  kayaking  on  the 
swollen  currents  of  the  creek.  The  tragedy  was  compounded 
when  two  Butler  County  firefighters,  Assistant  Fire  Chief 
Anthony  Murdick,  25,  and  firefighter  Scott  Wilson,  25, 
drowned  while  undertaking  recovery  operations.  Governor 
Tom  Ridge  said  it  best  when  he  observed  that  the  loss  of 
these  two  firefighters  is  a solemn  reminder  of  a great  Penn- 
sylvania tradition:  “The  men  and  women  who  regularly  risk 
their  lives  to  protect  the  rest  of  us.”  Governor  Ridge  paid 
tribute  to  the  bravery  of  the  two  firefighters: 

These  young  men  were  volunteers.  They  were  not  paid  to  put 
their  lives  on  the  line.  They  did  so  because  they  had  the  skills  and 
the  wills  to  try  to  help  their  felloiv  man.  They  are  a credit  to  Penn- 
sylvania’s emergency-response  community.  These  men— and  their 
sacrifices— will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  joins  in  extending  our  sym- 
pathies to  the  families  of  the  victim  of  the  boating  accident 
and  the  firefighters  who  assisted  in  the  recovery  efforts. 

Even  with  the  tragic  loss  of  life  that  has  accompanied 
boating  accidents  this  spring,  boating  remains  one  of  the 
safest  outdoor  activities.  Considering  the  continued  growth 
and  popularity  of  boating  in  Pennsylvania,  2000  was  one  of 
the  safest  boating  seasons  on  record. 

There  were  90  accidents  reported  last 
year,  compared  with  125  in  1999. 

In  2000,  boating  accidents  ac- 
counted for  12  fatalities.  This 
number  reflects  the  10-year  average 
for  the  state,  and  it  appears  low  in 
comparison  with  the  4,500  or  so  acci- 
dental deaths,  including  traffic 
accidents,  that  occur  in  Pennsylvania 
each  year.  However,  our  goal  contin- 
ues to  be  ZERO  fatalities  on  our 
state’s  waterways. 

We  think  that  our  expanded  educa- 
tional efforts  over  the  last  18  months 
played  a part  in  reducing  the  number  of  boating  accidents. 
As  a result  of  the  personal  watercraft  (PWC)  safety  certifica- 
tion requirement  that  went  into  place  last  year,  we  issued 
some  49,000  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificates— a record 
number.  Even  though  the  requirement  certification  applied 


only  to  PWC  operators,  we  found  that  about  half  of  the 
course  attendees  were  not  PWC  operators,  but  users  of  other 
types  of  boats.  Obviously,  the  PWC  education  requirement 
has  had  a positive  ripple  effect  on  other  boaters  as  well. 

Effective  law  enforcement  is  another  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  boating  safety  efforts.  Last  year,  our  officers  and 
their  deputies  spent  more  than  60,000  work  hours  perform- 
ing boating  law  enforcement.  When  we  meet  with  anglers 
and  boaters  throughout  the  state,  they  praise  the  efforts  of 
our  officers  and  often  ask  for  more  enforcement  on  our 
busiest  boating  waters. 

For  2001,  we’re  making  it  more  convenient  than  ever  for 
all  boaters  to  take  a boating  course  and  earn  a Pennsylvania 
Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate.  Boating  courses  are 
now  available  online  on  the  Internet,  and  boaters  can  also 
take  a video  boating  safety  correspondence  course  from  the 
convenience  of  their  homes.  The  Commission  has  con- 
tracted with  a vendor  to  provide  two  boating  courses  for 
distance  learning.  Both  courses  are  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Boating  Law  Administrators. 
Students  can  visit  our  web  site  at  www.fish.state.pa.us  to 
link  to  the  Internet  boating  course.  The  vendor  charges  $15 
for  this  course.  In  addition  to  giving  boaters  the  chance  to 
earn  a Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate  online  on  the 
Internet,  the  Commission’s  vendor  has  now  made  available 
a video-based  home  study  boating  safety  correspondence 
course,  which  costs  $24.95  plus  shipping  and  handling.  To 
order,  call  1-800-460-9698. 

Successful  students  in  the  Commission-designated 

Internet  and  correspondence  courses 
will  be  issued  a temporary  Boating 
Safety  Education  Certificate  good  for  90 
days.  A Commission-issued  permanent 
certificate  will  automatically  follow. 

So  far  this  year,  we’ve  issued  about 
2,500  Boating  Safety  Education  Certifi- 
cates. Nearly  200  of  these  were  earned  by 
taking  the  Internet  course  during  its 
first  few  weeks  of  operation.  We’ve 
heard  great  things  from  boaters  who 
have  taken  the  online  course.  They  like 
the  format,  and  they’re  taking  it  seri- 
ously, spending  many  hours  online  with 
the  course  materials  and  practice  tests 
before  taking  the  final  examination.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
those  taking  the  Internet  course  passed  the  final  examina- 
tion. Even  though  most  online  students  have  been  aged  26 
to  45,  students  have  included  youngsters  under  16  and  se- 
niors over  65. 
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Agencies  Review  Nominations  for  Conservation  Projects 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  and  Game  commissions  are 
reviewing  projects  suitable  for  funding  via  the  federal  Wild- 
life Conservation  and  Restoration  Account  (WCRA).  Vern 
Ross,  Game  Commission  executive  director,  and  Peter 
Colangelo,  Fish  & Boat  Commission  executive  director,  said 
the  two  agencies  plan  to  promote  the  partnership  aspect  as 
a way  of  demonstrating  the  need  for  and  benefits  of  con- 
tinuing this  federal  funding  program.  Over  the  next  two 
years,  the  agencies  are 
slated  to  receive  $1.5 
million  in  federal  funds 
from  WCRA,  which  was 
created  late  last  year  by 
federal  legislation. 

“This  funding  is  to  be 
used  for  high-priority 
projects  that  address  the 
unmet  conservation 
needs  of  a diverse  array 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  as 
well  as  for  wildlife-asso- 
ciated recreation  and 
education  efforts,”  Ross 
said.  “We  recognize  that 
these  additional  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  tackle  the  con- 
servation of  fish  and  wildlife  diversity  in  a truly 
comprehensive  manner.  But  by  forming  partnerships  with 
the  conservation  community  to  implement  high-priority 
projects,  we  may  be  able  to  convince  Congress  and  federal 
officials  that  this  is  money  well-spent.” 

Colangelo  said  the  two  agencies  intend  to  make  50  per- 
cent of  the  $1.5  million  WCRA  funds  available  to  the 
Commonwealth’s  conservation  community  through  com- 
petitive partnership  projects.  The  remaining  50  percent  will 
be  used  to  fund  major  commission-identified  projects. 

“WCRA  funding  is  limited  in  amount  and  duration,” 
Colangelo  said,  “and  we  are  seeking  to  stretch  both  the  time 
and  federal  money  by  partnering  on  a few  large  projects 
that  might  not  have  been  possible  if  left  to  an  individual 
agency  or  organization.  To  make  sure  we  don’t  overlook 
any  projects,  we  have  asked  our  conservation  partners  to 
help  identify  high-priority  efforts  in  their  areas.” 

WCRA  funds  are  available  only  on  a reimbursement  ba- 
sis, and  a 25-percent  non-federal  match  is  required  for  each 
project.  Projects  will  be  ranked  based  on  these  factors: 

Need.  Projects  that  demonstrate  a critical  conserva- 
tion need,  address  the  unmet  needs  of  species  of 
conservation  concern,  are  identified  as  high-priority  from 
an  agency  perspective,  conserve  an  area  of  unique 


biodiversity,  and/or  produce  significant  and  lasting 
statewide  recreational  or  educational  effects. 

Visibility.  Projects  that  are  tangible  in  terms  of 
conservation  effectiveness  and/or  in  terms  of  visibility. 

Scope.  Projects  should  be  either  on-the-ground 
conservation  projects  that  promote  a landscape/ecosys- 
tem  approach  or  provide  a statewide  education/ 
recreation  effect,  such  as  curriculum  development,  estab- 
lishment of  a watchable 
wildlife  network, 
birding/ water  trails  or 
other  educational  mate- 
rials. 

Timeliness. 

Projects  must  be  ready 
or  near  ready  to  imple- 
ment. Long-term 
efforts,  though  impor- 
tant, will  be  difficult  to 
fund  with  WCRA 
money,  but  may  be  con- 
sidered if  conservation 
partners  can  produce  a 
plan  for  future  funding 
independent  of  WCRA  and  specify  annual  deliverables. 

Multiple  benefits.  Projects  that  benefit  both  ter- 
restrial and  aquatic  species,  both  consumptive  and 
non-consumptive  users,  or  serve  two  or  more  purposes, 
such  as  conservation  and  recreation  and/or  recreation 
and  education. 

Public  involvement.  Projects  that  encourage  pub- 
lic involvement  in  their  implementation  or  use,  are  open 
for  public  use  and  enjoyment  and  engage  the  full  range 
of  conservation  interests. 

Partnerships.  Projects  that  encourage  multi-part- 
ner involvement  between  government  agencies  and 
conservation  organizations  or  sporting  organizations 
will  be  considered  high  priority. 

Leverage.  Projects  that  leverage  federal  funds 
against  non-federal  funds.  WCRA  requirements  stipulate 
that  federal  funds  be  matched  by  state  or  private  funds 
on  a 75:25  basis,  and  funds  will  be  available  only  as  reim- 
bursement for  project  expenditures. 

Recreation  expenditures  are  capped  at  10  percent  of 
total  funds.  WCRA  defines  “wildlife”  as  “any  species  of 
wild,  free-ranging  fauna  including  fish.”  Thus,  plant 
projects  will  generally  be  considered  ineligible.  Also,  un- 
der federal  guidelines,  law  enforcement  projects 
specifically  are  ineligible.-D<r«  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary. 
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Walleyes,  saugers  and  saugeyes. 

Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  these  species?  Distinguishing  be- 
tween similar  species  is  important  not  only  from  a conservation  point  of 
view,  but  also  from  a legal  aspect.  Check  page  12  of  the  2001  Pennsylva- 
nia Summary  of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws  and  you’ll  see  that  the  size 
limit  for  walleyes  and  saugers  differs.  The  size  and  creel  limits  for 
muskies,  pike  and  pickerel  are  also  different.  Same  goes  for  white  bass, 
striped  bass  and  striped  bass  hybrids.  See  the  illustrated  differences  be- 
tween similar  species  on  pages  10  and  11  of  the  Summary. 

In  this  issue  on  pages  31-34,  you’ll  find  our  walleye,  saugeye  and 
sauger  poster,  which  shows  the  differences  between  walleyes,  saugers 
and  saugeyes.  You  can  remove  these  middle  pages  from  the  magazine 
and  display  the  poster. 

Saugeyes,  of  course,  are  hybrid  fish.  For  a more  complete  view  of 
hybrids,  read  Linda  Steiner’s  article  “Hybrid  Fish,”  on  page  42.  In  this 
article,  the  author  explains  why  the  Commission  produces  hybrid  fish, 
how  hybrids  are  produced,  and  which  species  are  hybrids. 

Although  the  hook-and-line  fight  of  a fallfish  might  make  you  be- 
lieve that  the  fallfish  is  a hybrid  among  sleek  fish,  powerful  fish  and 
willing  biters,  fallfish  aren’t  hybrids.  Most  trout  anglers  have  caught 
fallfish,  but  these  anglers  may  not  be  familiar  with  them.  In  the  article 
on  page  54,  author  Jon  Farley  introduces  us  to  fallfish  in  greater  detail. 

River  herring,  a term  that  describes  alewife  and  blueback  herring, 
might  also  appear  to  be  hybrids,  but  they  aren’t,  either.  Last  spring,  fish 
passage  facilities  were  dedicated  at  York  Haven  Dam,  the  last  major  ob- 
stacle to  fish  migration  on  the  lower  mainstem  Susquehanna  River.  The 
fish  passage  facilities  on  all  four  lower-river  dams  mean  that  the 
mainstem  Susquehanna  River  is  now  open  to  migrating  fish,  including 
American  shad,  eels  and  river  herring.  Biologists  expect  that  the  number 
of  river  herring  in  the  Susquehanna  will  far  outreach  the  numbers  of 
shad  and  other  species.  In  the  hope  that  such  river  herring  populations 
appear  in  the  river,  you  can  get  better  acquainted  with  these  fish  by  read- 
ing Karl  Blankenship’s  article  on  page  52. 

This  issue’s  “Habitat”  theme  article  begins  on  page  26.  Aquatic  Re- 
sources Program  Specialist  Walt  Dietz  explores  wetlands  and  why  these 
habitats  are  important  to  us  as  anglers  and  conservationists.— Art 
Michaels,  Editor. 
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Northern  pike  comments 

While  reading  Jeff  Knapp’s  article 
“Pennsylvania’s  Northern  Pike”  in  the 
November/December  2000  issue,  I was 
surprised  to  find  Lake  Wilhelm  (Maurice 
K.  Goddard  State  Park,  Mercer  County) 
missing  from  the  list  of  the  top  20  lakes 
for  northern  pike.  I’ve  lived  out  of  state 
for  20  years  now,  but  I recall  that  after 
Lake  Wilhelm  was  impounded  in  the 
early  1970s,  fishing  for  “hammer 
handles”  was  very  good.  Now  that  the 
lake  has  matured,  why  does  it  no  longer 
support  the  northern  population  and 
what  has  become  the  dominant  game 
fish  ther e?—Mike  Bitsko,  Parma,  OH. 

Your  memory  serves  you  well.  There 
was  a fairly  good  northern  pike  fish- 
ery in  Lake  Wilhelm  in  the  early  1970s 
just  after  the  lake  was  filled.  In  fact, 
in  July  1972,  76  northern  pike  were 
sampled  in  Pennsylvania  trapnets. 
That’s  a very  high  density  of  northern 
pike  for  mid-July.  The  northerns 
ranged  from  10  to  26  inches  in  length 
and  were  growing  quite  rapidly.  In  the 
early  spring  of  1976,  76  (yes,  same 
number  again)  northern  pike  were 
captured  in  Lake  Wilhelm  by  trapnet. 
Of  those  76  northerns,  19  were  legal 
size.  Based  on  these  two  early  surveys, 
it  appeared  northern  pike  were  going 
to  do  well.  In  fact,  fisheries  manage- 
ment strategies  included  managing  for 
northern  pike  and  excluding  other 
Esocid  (pike  family)  stockings.  How- 
ever, subsequent  surveys  in  1981, 1986, 
1991  and  1998  failed  to  capture  north- 
ern pike— they  just  dropped  out  of  the 
fishery. 

As  a result  of  the  failure  of  north- 
ern pike  to  provide  a fishery  in  Lake 


Wilhelm,  a muskellunge  stocking  pro- 
gram was  initiated  immediately  after 
the  1986  assessment.  This  program  has 
provided  excellent  returns  to  anglers 
since  the  early  1990s,  and  it  continues 
today.  In  addition  to  muskellunge, 
largemouth  bass  are  providing  great 
catches  both  in  numbers  and  quality- 
sized fish.  Walleye  recruitment  varies 
from  year  to  year.  Still,  they  do  pro- 
vide good  fishing  in  some  years.  Lake 
Wilhelm  is  also  consistently  one  of  the 
better  panfish  lakes  in  northwest  Penn- 
sylvania, providing  good  catches  of 
bluegills,  black  crappies  and  yellow 
perch. 

In  essence,  northern  pike  were  quite 
abundant  in  Lake  Wilhelm  in  the  early 
1970s  as  you  remember.  Our  attempts 
to  manage  strictly  for  northern  pike  as 
the  Esocid  in  this  fishery  did  not  work 
out.  We  then  introduced  muskies  suc- 
cessfully. This  is  why  Lake  Wilhelm  was 
not  listed  as  a northern  pike  fishery  in 
the  article.— Ronald  D.  Lee,  Area  2 Fish- 
eries Manager. 

Another  miracle? 

I was  looking  at  the  recent  issue  of 
PA&B  and  saw  the  letter  and  photo  from 
the  guy  who  caught  two  smallmouth 
bass  on  a lure  at  the  same  time.  Here 
is  a fish  story  for  you  and  I’m  glad  that 
I have  a reliable  witness. 

My  wife,  Gloria,  and  I were  fishing  at 
the  Liverpool  Access  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River  this  past  October.  We  were 
using  floating  crankbaits  in  the  brown- 
ish-gold scale  pattern.  They  were  size 
11,  which  is  the  smallest  size  that  has 
three  sets  of  treble  hooks.  Fishing  was 
really  good,  and  we  noticed  that  a lot  of 
fish  we  reeled  in  were  followed  by  sev- 
eral other  bass  that  would  make  passes 
at  the  lure  in  the  first  one’s  mouth.  On 
one  cast,  I hooked  one  about  14  inches. 
It  jumped  and  shortly  after  that,  it 
stopped  fighting  and  just  felt  heavy  with 
some  weak  kicking.  I brought  in  two  14- 
inchers.  The  next  cast,  the  same  thing 
happened,  this  time  with  a 12-incher  and 
a 15-incher.  The  next  cast,  I hooked  a 
larger  bass.  Then  it  felt  like  I had  an- 
other double.  This  time,  though,  it  was 
a triple.  They  were  17  */ 2,  16  and  15 
inches.  I couldn’t  reel  in  that  much  dead 
weight  against  the  current  with  6-pound- 


test  line,  so  I cranked  up  the  anchor  and 
floated  downstream  until  I could  get 
them.  The  three  fish  together  must  have 
weighed  at  least  7 pounds.  That  made 
a total  of  seven  bass  on  three  consecu- 
tive casts.  After  that,  they  seemed  to  get 
a lot  less  aggressive.  We  continued  to 
catch  fish,  but  only  one  at  a time.  This 
trip  was  one  of  the  few  times  Gloria  did 
not  bring  her  camera.— Ken  Okorn, 
Mechanicsburg. 

Wading  scare 

Which  type  of  life  jacket  could  have 
helped  me  out  of  a very  serious,  life- 
threatening  situation  while  fishing  the 
Youghiogheny  River?  This  happened  the 
evening  of  August  26,  1999. 

I was  fishing  alone.  There  was  a good 
hatch  on  the  far  side  of  the  river  and  trout 
were  rising.  The  river  flowed  from  my 
left  to  my  right.  The  water  level  was  about 
30  to  36  inches  over  the  gravel  where  I 
was  standing.  The  current  was  “fair”  to 
slightly  fast.  I’m  guessing  that  the  wa- 
ter temperature  was  about  55  degrees. 
I was  wearing  chest-high  boot-foot  wad- 
ers. The  drawstring  at  the  top  was  loose, 
and  I did  not  have  a belt  around  the  lower 
belly  loop  of  the  waders.  The  boots  had 
felts  on  the  bottoms.  I weigh  about  200 
pounds  and  stand  about  5 feet,  11  '/ 2 
inches  tall.  I always  carry  an  oak  wad- 
ing staff,  about  4 feet  long.  I use  an  8-foot 
split-bamboo  rod  and  I wear  a fishing 
vest  for  my  flies  and  accessory  items. 

While  casting  across  the  river  current, 
and  following  the  path  of  the  dry  fly  (I’m 
right-handed),  I pivoted  to  my  right,  my 
wading  staff  floating  beside  me.  I slipped 
on  a gravelly  spot,  and  with  no  wading  staff 
to  stop  me,  I fell  face-forward  into  the  river, 
with  the  current  at  my  back.  I found  myself 
sitting  on  the  gravel  bottom,  fly  rod  in  my 
left  hand,  trying  to  grope  for  the  wading 
staff.  My  wader  boots  seemed  to  float 
upward  and  were  filling  with  water. 

The  water  level  was  at  my  chin.  I just 
couldn’t  seem  to  right  myself— to  get  my 
feet  down  or  to  kneel  to  get  up  out  of 
the  water.  I’m  lucky  the  water  was  not 
too  cold.  I admit  that  a little  panic  set 
in.  I finally  realized  that  I would  have 
to  roll  over  to  my  right  on  my  side  to  force 
my  feet  under  me,  so  that  I could  hoist 
myself  up  and  out  of  the  water.  To  do 
this,  my  face  went  into  the  water.  I rolled 
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over  to  get  my  knees  under  me,  grabbed 
the  wading  staff  and  came  up.  Believe 
me,  I was  very  scared. 

I sloshed  and  stumbled  out  of  the 
river.  My  waders  were  filled  with  wa- 
ter. I never  did  let  go  of  my  fly  rod, 
though.  It  was  then  getting  dark  with 
not  a soul  around  to  help.  I took  off 
the  waders  and  poured  out  all  the  water. 

Then  I walked  back  to  my  pickup 
truck  and  changed  clothes.  I took  time 
to  pray  and  thank  God  for  helping  me 
out  of  this  terrifying  ordeal. 

I fish  alone  a lot.  I didn’t  tell  my  wife 
about  it  for  a few  days.  She  is  always 
suggesting  that  I fish  where  there  are 
other  people  and  fishermen.  I reply 
that  fly  fishermen  do  not  favor  crowded 
fishing  waters,  and  when  the  hatch  is 
on,  you  go  for  it,  regardless  of  the  time 
of  day. 

I will  always  remember  this  ordeal. 
So  I ask  you  and  any  stream/ river  trout 
fishermen  for  help.  What  are  the  best 
lifesaving  options?  —John  R.  Hudak, 
Pittsburgh. 

Your  personal  mishap  on  the 
Youghiogheny  River  was  an  unfortu- 
nate but  common  one.  You  were  lucky 
you  made  it  to  shore. 

Waders  will  hold  air  if  you  use  a wad- 
ing belt  or  secure  the  top  drawstring. 
I like  felt  soles  on  my  wading  shoes 
so  that  I am  more  secure  when  step- 
ping on  rocks.  A wading  staff  should 
be  standard  equipment  for  anyone 
wading  PA’s  slippery  creeks  and  riv- 
ers. An  old  ski  pole  works  well. 

Neoprene  waders  add  some  buoy- 
ancy to  a person  in  the  water,  even 
more  so  if  they  trap  air.  I like  stock- 
ing-foot chest  waders  that  have 
separate  wading  shoes  because  they  are 
less  cumbersome. 

Don’t  worry  so  much  about  waders, 
though.  Wearing  a life  jacket  is  the 
most  important  issue  in  wading  safety! 
When  I wade  in  the  river  or  any  place 
that  has  deep  holes,  I wear  a four- 
pocket  PFD  (personal  flotation 
device),  not  a fishing  vest.  The  good 
news  is  that  there  are  now  Coast 
Guard-approved  sportsmen’s  vests  on 
the  market.  These  units  have  both 
manual  and  automatic  inflation  sys- 
tems and  have  most  of  the  features  of 


a good  fishing  vest.  When  I am  stream 
fishing,  I often  wear  a belt-pack  inflat- 
able PFD.  If  I get  into  trouble,  I can 
quickly  inflate  the  PFD,  put  it  over  my 
head  and  “kick”  to  shore.  All  approved 
inflatable  life  jackets  have  loads  of  flo- 
tation and  will  easily  support  anyone, 
including  people  wearing  water-filled 
waders. 

Life  jackets  should  be  worn  on  the 
exterior  of  any  other  clothing,  includ- 
ing a fishing  vest. 

The  cost  of  inflatable  PFDs  varies 
widely.  Expect  to  spend  around  $100 
for  a nice  unit  that  you  can  wear  wading 
or  boating.  They  are  available  from 
several  manufacturers.  A good  place 
to  look  is  on  the  web.  Purchase  units 
that  are  Coast  Guard-approved.  They 
have  been  tested  and  will  perform 
when  charged  and  fitted  properly.— 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Education  Manager. 

Wild  trout  or  stocked? 

I’ve  been  told  that  you  can  tell  a wild 
trout  from  a stocked  one  by  the  color 
of  their  meat  and  if  they  have  a hooked 
jaw  or  not.  Wild  trout  are  supposed  to 
have  more  reddish-looking  meat  but 
stocked  trout  have  whiter  meat.  And  I 
was  always  told  that  only  wild  trout  grew 
large  lower  jaws.  I caught  a big  trout 
with  a hooked  jaw,  but  it  was  white.  So 
what  type  of  trout  did  I catch,  a stocked 
one  or  was  it  a wild  on e?— E-mailed  ques- 
tion (from  one  or  more  people)  taken  from 
the  “Q&A”  area  on  the  Commission ’s  web 
site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

For  trout,  the  pigment  of  the  flesh 
and  outward  color  is  largely  influenced 
by  diet.  For  example,  carotenoids 
(color  pigments)  found  in  crustaceans 
such  as  crayfish  and  freshwater  shrimp 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  red,  pink 
and  orange  pigments  you  find  when 
examining  fish  flesh.  Trout  that  do 
not  have  access  to  these  types  of  food 
items  would  typically  lack  this  pigmen- 
tation. For  example,  hatchery  trout 
are  typically  more  bland  in  color  in 
comparison  to  their  wild  cousins.  This 
is  primarily  caused  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  fed  a formulated  diet  that  does  not 
include  many  of  the  food  items  that 
provide  the  color  pigments  found  in 
nature,  and  that  are  more  readily  avail- 


able to  a trout  foraging  in  the  wild. 

Secondary  sex  characteristics,  such 
as  the  kype  on  the  lower  jaw  of  a large 
male  trout,  develop  in  older  and  larger 
trout  regardless  of  their  origin.  These 
characteristics  are  caused  by  physiologi- 
cal changes  in  the  fish  as  it  matures  and 
are  not  related  to  items  in  their  diet. 

From  your  description,  the  trout  you 
caught  probably  originated  in  a hatch- 
ery.—Tom  Greene,  Coldwater  Unit  Leader. 

BACKTALK 

Letters 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  invites 
you  to  write  or  e-mail  letters  to  the 
editor  if  you  have  an  idea  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  & Boater  content;  a 
question  orconcern  about  the  Com- 
mission; something  to  say  about  fish 
and  fishing,  or  boats  and  boating;  or 
a helpful  idea  for  anglers  or  boaters. 
Please  hold  letters  to  no  more  than 
200  words.  Letters  to  the  Commis- 
sion become  the  property  of  the 
Commission,  and  they  are  edited  for 
clarity  and  space  considerations. 
Letters  to  the  editor  appear  on  pages 
6 and  7 of  each  issue. 


Photographs 

Send  a photograph  ofyou  and  your 
catch  to  PA&B  for  publication  con- 
sideration in  the  “Cast  & Caught” 
column.  Please  send  only  snapshots 
and  prints— no  slides  and  no  pictures 
larger  than  8x1 0.  Include  a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped  envelope  ifyou  want 
your  picture  returned. 

Address  all  correspondence  to:  Art 
Michaels,  Editor,  Pennsylvania  Angler 
& Boater,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg, 
PA  1 71 06-7000;  or  contact  the  Com- 
mission at  its  World  Wide  Web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 

NEW  PHOTOGRAPHY  CONTEST: 
See  page  50. 
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by  Vic  Attardo 


he  ship  was  at  least  four  stories  high  and  the  length  of 
three  or  more  football  fields.  For  a slow  1 0 minutes,  I 
watched  it  trudge  up  the  Delaware  River  and  pass  under  the 
towering  Benjamin  Franklin  Bridge. 
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Shallow-running  crankbaits  < 
productive  lures  for  working 
over  shallow  structure. 


are 


B.A.S.S.  Top  150  pro  Pete  Gluszek  and  I were  in  his  sleek 
16-footer  powered  by  225  horses  that,  when  fired  up,  would 
cut  the  water  like  the  proverbial  hot  knife  through  butter. 
But  it  didn’t  take  a maritime  expert  to  know  the  bass  boat 
was  no  match  for  this  huge,  bulky  container  ship.  Pete 
didn’t  think  so,  either.  He  gunned  the  engine  and  moved  us 
deep  into  an  industrial  wharf. 

The  slip  was  a deep,  imposing  pit,  large  enough  to  hold  a 
major  ship  of  its  own.  The  wood  pilings  and  rusty  metal 
sides  weren’t  particularly  inviting,  but  I figured  they  were,  at 
least,  shelter  from  the  container  ship’s  storm.  What  hap- 
pened next  surprised  me. 


photos-Vic  Attardo 

The  container  ship,  about  a quarter-mile  across  the  river, 
passed  us.  As  it  went  by,  I saw  a white-crested  wave  break  in 
front  of  the  bow  and  a long  curling  bulge  rear  up  from  the 
stern.  The  ship  cruised  by  and  I lost  sight  of  the  wave.  But 
in  a few  minutes,  the  crest  reappeared  at  the  head  of  the 
wharf.  It  rolled  in  smoothly  and  quietly  and  as  it  passed 
under  our  boat  we  rose  about  2 feet  on  the  water.  No  big 
deal. 

But  then  the  arching  wave  crashed  against  the  back  of  the 
dock.  When  it  reversed,  I saw  the  water  being  sucked  away 
from  the  pilings.  A second  before  there  had  been  3 or  4 feet 
of  water  in  the  back  of  the  slip.  Now,  suddenly,  the  base  of 
the  dock  was  completely  exposed.  As  the  wave  receded,  the 
bass  boat  dropped  out  from  under  us.  For  a moment,  I felt 
as  if  I were  falling  in  a 10-story  elevator. 

As  you’d  expect,  the  water  quickly  came  back  into  the 
wharf  and  we  were  in  no  danger.  I let  go  of  the  boat’s  stand- 
ing seat  and  turned  to  tell  Pete  what  I thought  of  the 
experience.  To  my  surprise,  I saw  that  he  was  fighting  a 
bass.  As  a second  and  smaller  wave  drove  into  the  slip,  the 
veteran  river  angler  knelt  over  the  bow  and  lifted  a 2- 
pounder  from  the  water. 

“They  often  hit  when  the  waves  roll  in,”  he  said.  “The 
action  must  draw  out  the  baitfish  and  the  bass  take  advan- 
tage of  the  situation.  I get  a lot  of  fish  when  that  happens.” 

Some  of  the  secrets 

Gluszek  has  fished  the  tidal  Delaware  for  over  15  years, 
and  in  that  time  he’s  learned  many  of  its  bass  fishing  se- 
crets. The  trick  of  catching  fish  when  a big  barge  rolls  by  is 
just  one  of  them. 

With  all  that  experience,  Gluszek  has  come  to  believe  that 
the  lower  river  is  a top-notch  largemouth  fishery.  Commis- 
sion Area  6 Fisheries  Manager  Mike  Kaufmann  agrees. 
Reports  he  receives  from  anglers  indicate  that  the  tidal 
Delaware  is  producing  a lot  of  bass.  Unfortunately,  a study 
of  the  river’s  largemouths  has  never  been  undertaken,  in 
part  because  the  river  is  so  vast  and  the  tidal  action  makes  it 
difficult  to  capture  fish. 

Upriver  from  Trenton,  the  most  predominant  gamefish  is 
the  smallmouth  bass.  Largemouths  begin  to  dominate  at 
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Trenton.  Then  they  are  widely  available  downriver  for  at 
least  60  miles  to  the  salt  line,  which  fluctuates  around  the 
Commodore  Barry  Bridge. 

To  those  unaccustomed  to  fishing  this  water,  the  prospect 
might  seem  a daunting  challenge.  In  Philadelphia,  the  river 
has  a 7-foot  tide  swing,  so  a lot  of  the  structure  that  holds 
bass  at  high  tide  is  entirely  exposed,  and  fishless,  at  dead  low. 
Also,  as  Gluszek  says,  the  river  has  “an  infinite  number  of 
backwaters.” 

These  backwaters  consist  of  deep,  ship-holding  slips  like 
the  one  in  which  we  took  shelter,  as  well  as  nooks  and  cran- 
nies around  piers,  manmade  inlets,  the  current  breaks 
behind  jetties,  exposed  harbors,  rockpiles  and  launch  ramps. 

While  most  of  these  structures  have  an  industrial  and 
commercial  intent,  there’s  much  more  to  the  tidal  Delaware 
than  wood  and  metal.  From  late  spring  through  summer, 
thick  beds  of  eel  grass  grow  in  the  flats  off  the  main  channel. 
In  addition,  the  shores  are  indented  by  tidal  creeks  and  the 
mouths  of  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Schuylkill  River  is  the 
largest.  On  the  Jersey  side  in  Camden,  there’s  heavy  industri- 
alization and  the  manmade  structures  match  what  you  find 
along  the  Philadelphia  waterfront.  But  some  Jersey  creeks 
are  wild  and  green  with  barely  an  inanimate  object  in  sight. 
The  mouths  of  these  creeks  are  a jungle  of  large-leafed  spat- 
terdock.  At  low  tide,  bass  take  shelter  on  the  edges  of  this 
thick  vegetation  and  then  move  back  to  the  docks,  or  eel 
grass,  at  high  tide. 

Gluszek  has  visited  most  of  this  structure  and  he’s  figured 
out  the  ways  bass  relate  to  it. 

“In  the  spring,  the  most  productive  zones  are  back  in  the 
slips,  “ he  said.  “You’ll  get  a bite  at  the  end  of  a wharf,  where 
the  main  river  kisses  a pier,  but  the  majority  of  fish  are  way, 
way  back  in  the  wharves.” 

Just  awesome 

With  the  Philadelphia  skyscrapers  as  a background,  we 
began  a late-May  trip  heading  south  from  the  Frankford  Ar- 
senal Access.  The  sunrise  burned  the  glass  of  the  towering 
buildings  as  we  skittered  under  two  lofty  bridges  and  pulled 
beside  a neck-wrenching  crane  at  the  Philadelphia  Port  Au- 
thority. Behind  an  eye-level  jetty  was  a cove  wrapped  in  rock 
and  debris.  High  tide  was  about  an  hour  away,  and  with 
Pete’s  coaching  I started  with  a 5-inch  finesse  worm  in  green 
pumpkin  while  he  threw  a firetiger  crankbait. 

The  fish  were  not  on  nests,  but  they  were  staging  along  the 
wall  during  a pre-spawn  period.  Gluszek  had  picked  his 
wharf  carefully. 

“If  the  slip  has  an  extreme  vertical  drop  into  deep  water, 
it’s  not  a good  spawning  spot,”  he  said.  “To  keep  a nest,  the 


bass  need  at  least  a foot  of  water  over  them  when  the  tide 
goes  out.  The  best  wharves  have  some  shallow  water  over 
them  at  low  tide.  The  slips  that  are  silting  in  are  the  hottest 
ones,  not  silted  in  too  much,  though.” 

As  we  nosed  around  the  Port  Authority  inlet,  Pete  caught 
some  fine  bass  on  the  crankbait.  Making  parallel  casts 
along  the  walls  and  riprap  I took  equally  good  fish  on  the 
finesse  worm.  It  was  a hot  bite. 

“What  you’re  doing  is  giving  them  a vertical  presenta- 
tion,” Gluszek  told  me.  “The  finesse  worm  is  working  along 
the  walls.  The  bass  are  taking  it  on  the  drop.  I’ve  learned 
that  this  slow  vertical  presentation  outfishes  a jig  at  this 
time  of  year.” 

When  he  told  me  this,  I switched  a Y-i-ounce  bullet  weight 
to  a smaller  '/s-ounce  weight  and  did  even  better. 

After  working  the  Port  Authority  inlet,  we  headed 
downriver  to  a series  of  wharves  on  the  Philadelphia  side. 

As  we  went,  I began  to  see  the  difference  between  the  slips 
that  produced  fish  and  those  that  didn’t. 

With  those  that  held  bass,  I’d  noticed  an  incline  of  bare 
sand  descending  from  the  back  of  the  cove,  or  else  a rock 
wall  that  slanted  down  into  the  water.  The  wharves  with 
metal  walls  that  dropped  steeply  into  the  river  were  not  as 
likely  to  hold  good  numbers  of  fish.  The  exception  was  a 
piling  or  some  form  of  debris  near  the  wall.  Often  a bass 
held  between  the  piling  and  the  wall,  and  the  proper  place- 
ment of  a lure  would  garner  a strike. 

One  of  the  key  spots  for  bass  was  in  the  rear  corners  of 
long  wharves.  I’d  toss  the  worm  at  the  wall  or  wood  and  let 
it  drop  vertically  into  the  river.  The  strike  was  often  quick 
and  strong. 

Gluszek  said  the  best  time  to  fish  the  wharves  in  spring 
was  the  last  hour  of  high  tide  and  the  first  hour  of  the  out- 
going. True  to  form,  the  fishing  tailed  off  considerably  as 
the  tide  fell.  We  gave  up  about  3 hours  after  high  tide,  with 
a morning  that  had  produced  about  20  bass. 

Some  weeks  later 

The  spawn  was  over  the  next  time  Gluszek  and  I hit  the 
river  in  earlyjuly.  Because  we  expected  the  bass  to  be  out  in 
the  eel  grass,  we  were  looking  forward  to  this  trip  to  experi- 
ence something  different. 

Unfortunately,  we  ran  into  classic  cold-front  conditions. 
The  sky  was  azure-blue,  not  a cloud  up  there,  and  the  morn- 
ing dawned  unusually  chilly.  Also,  because  of  our  difficult 
schedules,  the  tides  weren’t  the  way  Pete  would  have  liked 
them.  Still,  we  caught  fish,  and  the  pro  even  managed  to 
catch  two  largemouths  at  the  same  time  on  one  crankbait, 
the  first  time  he’s  ever  done  that. 


“ One  of  the  key  spots  for  bass  was  in  the  rear  corners  of  long  wharves. 
I’d  toss  the  worm  at  the  wall  or  wood  and  let  it  drop  vertically  into  the 
river.  The  strike  was  often  quick  and  strong.” 
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“The  best  wharves  have  some 
shallow  water  over  them  at  low 
tide . The  slips  that  are  silting  in 
are  the  hottest  ones,  not  silted  in 
too  much,  though 


We  began  by  working  an  exposed  dock  on  the  Jersey  side 
of  the  river.  The  tide  was  flooding  and  Gluszek  found  a 
nook  where  the  current  passed  between  some  pilings  and 
over  a wooden  walkway.  It  smelled  like  bass  shelter. 

Gluszek  positioned  the  bow  of  the  boat  so  that  it  would 
face  into  the  current.  When  he  cast  a Texas-rigged  French 
fry-style  soft  plastic,  he  brought  it  under  the  walkway  with 
the  current.  As  soon  as  the  line  met  the  dock’s  shadow,  a 
bass  struck.  He  released  the  fish  and  then  pulled  another 
bass  from  the  same  area. 

The  weedbeds  near  the  channel  looked  inviting,  so  we 
headed  out  to  open  water. 

“Weedbeds  are  a good  choice  for  tidal  fishing  in  the  post- 
spawn period,”  Gluszek  said.  “The  best  time  for  these  fish 
is  the  end  of  the  low  tide  and  the  beginning  of  the  high.  I 
find  that  the  bass  move  out  of  the  spatterdock  at  low  tide 
and  go  into  the  eelgrass.” 

Unfortunately,  we  were  on  the  down  side  of  high  tide,  so 
the  best  fishing  time  was  behind  us.  We  worked  the  eel 
grass  and  got  nothing.  We  also  worked  decayed  docks  adja- 
cent to  eel  grass.  Zip.  We  did  manage  one  fish  that  had 
forgotten  to  move  away  from  a creek  mouth  surrounded  by 
thick  spatterdock.  There’s  always  one. 

While  our  chances  looked  bleak,  Gluszek  had  one  other 
pattern  up  his  professional  sleeve.  We  flew  down  river  to  a 
place  where  a long  island  created  a channel  on  the  Jersey 
side.  The  shoreline  had  docked  shipping  but  our  goal  was 
the  flats  beside  the  channel. 


Pete  said  the  flats  contained  a couple  of  sunken  barges. 
The  barges  were  smashed  and  split  and  the  bass  customarily 
hung  out  around  the  jagged  metal.  As  we  entered  the  island 
channel,  I couldn’t  even  find  the  sunken  barges  or  any  tell- 
tale bulges  from  the  rushing  current.  But  as  the  tide  fell,  I 
began  to  see  some  rumpled  water.  Later,  bits  of  a wheel- 
house  and  a stern  appeared  inches  under  the  surface. 
Frankly,  it  was  a bit  disconcerting  to  realize  these  boat  kill- 
ers were  unmarked. 

Pete  threw  a chartreuse  crankbait  into  the  morass  and  I 
tossed  a Kudzu-colored  French  fry.  We  both  lost  baits  to  the 
sharp  edges,  but  we  also  caught  a few  fish.  It  took  a lot  of 
footwork  on  the  trolling  motor  to  keep  us  in  position,  but 
the  bass  were  hitting  around  the  sunken  structure. 

In  this  mine  field,  Pete  motored  up  a hundred  yards  to 
another  bottom-hugging  barge.  He  cast  across  the  deck 
with  his  crankbait,  and  as  the  bait  dropped  off  the  gun- 
wales, he  reared  back  on  the  rod. 

“Got  a good  one,”  he  grunted. 

Turned  out  he  had  two  bass  on  one  bait.  Together  the 
fish  weighed  about  3 1/2  pounds,  and  we  had  a lot  of  fun 
watching  them  fight  the  line  and  each  other  by  the  side  of 
the  boat. 

After  netting  the  fish,  I looked  up  at  the  distant  Philadel- 
phia skyline.  I swear  that  on  the  top  of  city  hall,  Billy  Penn 
was  smiling  at  us.O 
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ometimes  you  can  find  walleyes  among  the  limbs  of  a 
fallen  tree,  or  hugging  a dropoff.  But  unlike  bass, 
muskellunge,  crappies  and  many  of  our  popular  game  fish, 
walleyes  in  most  lakes  are  scattered  at  places  that  defy  clear 

definition.  At  any  moment, 
in  any  lake,  some  walleyes 
might  be  feeding  along  the 
sides  of  a windswept  point, 
some  might  be  suspended 
beneath  schools  of  shiners 


in  mid-lake,  while  others 
might  be  chasing  perch 
close  to  the  bottom.  And 
all  might  be  moving. 


pbotos-Mike  Bleech 
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Unlike  a largemouth  bass  that  might  spend  most  of  its 
time  close  to  one  stump,  a smallmouth  bass  that  might 
hang  close  to  a rock  pile,  or  a bluegill  that  lives  in  a clump 
of  weeds,  a typical  walleye  might  cover  miles  in  a day.  Radio 
telemetry  studies  have  shown  that  walleyes  might  congre- 
gate in  a good  feeding  situation,  then  disperse  and 
congregate  at  another  good  feeding  situation  a few  miles 
away.  These  walleyes  do  not  necessarily  travel  in  schools. 
They  appear  to  be  in  schools  only  because  they  congregate 
in  good  feeding  situations.  In  the  absence  of  a feeding  situ- 
ation that  causes  walleyes  to  congregate,  they  might  remain 
dispersed.  You  might  have  to  cover  a lot  of  water  to  find,  or 
stay  with,  walleyes. 

One  of  the  most  effective  strategies  for  catching  walleyes, 
and  covering  a lot  of  water,  is  trolling.  But  this  is  not  sim- 
ply a matter  of  dragging  lures  through  the  water.  Serious 
walleye  trolling  involves  a variety  of  tactics  that  should  be 
mated  to  fishing  conditions.  Trolling  speed,  methods,  col- 
ors and  lures  should  be  determined  by  water  temperature, 
water  color  and  walleye  behavioral  patterns.  We  will  look  at 
three  walleye  trolling  methods  that  cover  most  walleye  troll- 
ing situations. 

Baited  jigs 

Fishing  pals  Rick  Zandi  and  Jay  Schultz,  of  Sheffield,  use 
a trolling  method  that  is  only  barely  trolling,  but  it  is  highly 
effective  in  the  right  situation.  They  use  their  bow-mounted 
electric  motor  to  troll  leadhead  jigs  tipped  with  bait  slowly 
along  the  bottom.  This  is  an  excellent  method  in  smaller 
lakes,  whenever  you  have  walleyes  located  in  a general  area, 
in  clear  water,  when  walleyes  are  fussy,  or  when  they  are  not 
aggressive.  Zandi  and  Schultz  use  this  method  to  troll 
around  the  edges  of  fallen  trees  at  the  Allegheny  Reservoir. 
You  might  also  use  it  to  troll  along  weed  lines  and  depth 
breaks.  This  is  the  best  trolling  method  to  use  close  to 
cover,  and  the  most  accurate  for  fishing  structure  because 
you  can  quickly  adjust  to  different  depths. 

“We  really  don’t  like  to  troll,”  says  Schultz.  “We’d  rather 
jig.  But  sometimes  you  have  to  keep  that  bait  moving  a bit 
more.” 

This  is  a precise  control  method.  The  objective  is  to  use 
as  little  line  as  possible.  While  trolling,  lower  the  jig  until  it 
hits  the  bottom.  It  will  then  swing  back,  and  off  the  bot- 
tom. Open  the  reel  bail  or  spool  until  the  jig  hits  the 
bottom  again.  Repeat  this  process  until  the  jig  drags  on  the 
bottom,  and  then  reel  in  one  crank  of  the  handle.  The  jig 
should  frequently  tick  the  bottom,  but  not  drag. 

Keep  the  bait  or  spool  open  while  you  troll,  with  the  line 
pinched  between  your  fingers.  Release  the  line  when  a fish 


takes  the  bait,  and  then  close  the  bail  or  spool  and  set  the 
hook  while  the  fish  is  moving  with  the  bait.  If  you  try  to  sec 
the  hook  while  the  fish  is  not  moving,  you  will  miss  more 
often  than  sink  the  hook. 

“It’s  really  just  like  you’re  casting  and  retrieving,”  says 
Zandi.  “But  when  you  troll,  the  bait  is  always  down  there 
where  it  should  be.  You  don’t  have  to  pull  it  out  of  the  wa- 
ter to  cast.” 

Use  a leadhead  jig  tipped  with  a nightcrawler  or  leech 
when  the  water  temperature  is  above  about  64  degrees.  Tip 
the  jig  with  a live  minnow  in  colder  water.  In  any  case,  use 
fresh,  lively  bait.  In  the  case  of  minnows,  use  a type  that  is 
native  to  the  water  you  fish  whenever  possible,  although 
this  is  not  necessarily  important. 

For  depths  to  about  15  feet,  use  a '/s-ounce  or  '/4-ounce 
jighead.  Use  a '/4-ounce  to  3/s-ounce  jighead  to  about  30 
feet,  and  a '/2-ounce  jighead  for  deeper  water. 

Schultz  and  Zandi  use  6-pound-test  monofilament  line 
with  this  method.  Heavier  line  makes  the  jig  swing  farther 
behind  the  boat. 

Nightcrawler  harness  spreads 

Larry  Snavley,  one  of  my  regular  fishing  partners,  has 
taken  Lake  Erie  trolling  to  great  lengths. 

“You  have  to  get  those  lures  away  from  the  boat  in  this 
clear  water,”  Snavley  says.  “A  few  years  ago  when  the  lake 
had  more  color,  you  could  get  away  with  fishing  closer  to 
the  boat,  but  not  anymore.” 

I often  nag  him  about  the  long  lines  because  I have  to  reel 
them  in  to  change  or  check  the  lures  while  he  pilots  the 
boat.  But  it  is  just  teasing  because  the  method  is  so  effec- 
tive. 

Snavley  generally  runs  flat  lines  and  diver  rigs  at  least  240 
feet  behind  the  boat,  and  outer  lures  about  150  feet  behind 
planer  boards.  Hundreds  of  hours  of  experimenting  with 
various  line  lengths  have  convinced  him.  Only  downrigger 
lines  are  shorter,  and  then  only  when  they  are  deeper  than 
about  50  feet. 

Snavley  uses  nightcrawler  harnesses  almost  exclusively. 
The  reason  behind  this  has  been  changing  water  conditions 
at  Lake  Erie.  Today  the  water  is  much  clearer  than  it  was  a 
decade  ago.  When  the  water  had  more  color,  he  trolled 
mostly  crankbaits  and  spoons.  But  these  lures  became  less 
effective  as  the  water  cleared. 

His  method  is  a medium-speed  approach  to  covering  as 
much  water  as  possible  by  using  planer  boards, 
downriggers,  divers  and  flat  lines  to  spread  his  lures,  de- 
pending on  how  many  anglers  are  in  his  boat. 

“There’s  a lot  of  water  out  there  on  Lake  Erie,”  says 
Snavley.  “I’ll  run  as  many  lines  as  I can,  even  if  it  means  a 


Use  a leadhead  jig  tipped  with  a nightcrawler  or  leech  when  the  water  temperature  is  above 
about  64  degrees.  Tip  the  jig  with  a live  minnow  in  colder  water.  Use  fresh , lively  bait. 
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Watch  your 
sonar  for  signs 
of  baitfish. 
Hungry 

walleyes  will  be 
where  the  food 
is.  Troll 
crankbaits 
when  walleyes 
are  active. 
Depth  control 
is  critical. 


few  tangles.  With  the  planer  boards,  I have  my  lines 
spread  at  least  a few  hundred  feet  across.  And  with  the 
Dipsy  Divers  and  downriggers,  they’re  spread  down  70 
feet  or  more.” 

Unlike  most  inland  lakes  and  rivers,  anglers  usually  catch 
walleyes  suspended  well  above  the  bottom  in  the  offshore 
waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Several  years  ago  when  the  water  had 
more  color,  walleyes  were  often  in  the  top  15  feet  over 
depths  of  100  to  180  feet.  But  the  more  common  situation 
during  recent  years  has  been  schools  of  feeding  walleyes  sus- 
pended about  30  and  60  feet  beneath  the  surface. 

“We  catch  most  of  our  walleyes  off  the  Dipsy  Divers,” 
Snavley  says.  “Some  days  we  don’t  even  use  the 
downriggers.” 

Nightcrawler  harnesses  trolled  behind  planer  boards  are 
weighted  to  get  down  to  the  walleyes.  Several  sinker  types 
varying  in  weight  Irom  one  ounce  to  6 ounces  can  be  used  to 
reach  depths  greater  than  40  feet.  One  of  the  more  recent 


innovations  is  a type  of  sinker  that  clips  onto  the  line.  It 
can  be  placed  far  in  front  of  the  nightcrawler  harness  and 
then  removed  while  the  fish  is  played  to  the  boat. 

Walleyes  actually  suspend  more  often  than  anglers  realize 
at  inland  lakes  including  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  Raystown 
Lake  and  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  Some  of  the  biggest  wall- 
eyes in  these  lakes  suspend  beneath  schools  of  baitfish, 
especially  during  midsummer.  Look  for  them  at  depths  of 
20  to  40  feet,  but  usually  closer  to  20  feet. 

A good  lure  spread  in  this  situation  for  mo  anglers  in  a 
boat  is  two  lines  on  divers  wandering  through  that  20-  to 
40-foot  depth  range,  and  two  lines  with  weights  added  run 
from  inline  planer  boards.  With  a third  angler  in  the  boat, 
add  two  more  planer  board  lines. 

Though  intended  primarily  for  the  vast  expanses  of  Lake 
Erie,  this  method  can  easily  be  adapted  to  smaller  lakes.  On 
Lake  Erie,  Snavley  typically  trolls  about  2 x/i  to  3 '^mph. 

On  smaller  lakes,  reduce  the  speed  to  1 '/i  to  2 l/i  mph. 
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When  trolling  crankbaits  for  walleyes , stick  mostly  with 
natural  shapes,  but  experiment  with  colors. 

Also,  downsize  the  nightcrawler  harnesses,  and  instead  of 
willow-leaf  blades,  use  Indiana  or  Colorado  blades. 

Nightcrawler  harnesses  can  be  effective  in  almost  any 
summertime  situation.  Try  smaller,  shiny  blades  in  clear 
water.  In  colored  water,  under  overcast  sky  or  in  deep  wa- 
ter, try  loud  colors  and  larger  blades. 

Crankbaits 

The  fastest  walleye  trolling  method,  the  one  that  covers 
the  most  water,  is  trolling  crankbaits.  This  is  a method  for 
aggressive  walleyes,  usually  during  summer,  and  in  a slower 
version  during  spring.  It  is  sometimes  also  effective  during 
fall. 

At  first,  trolling  crankbaits  might  appear  to  be  quite 
simple.  When  you  understand  the  intricate  details  of 
depth,  speed,  color  and  lure  design,  however,  it  becomes 
much  more  complex. 

Trolling  a crankbait  at  precisely  the  right  depth  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  factor  beyond  locating  walleyes. 
Depending  on  the  clarity  of  the  water  and  the  depth,  wall- 
eyes might  not  move  more  than  2 to  10  feet  either  up  or 
down  to  strike  a lure.  If  walleyes  are  on  the  bottom,  your 
crankbait  should  be  within  3 feet  of  the  bottom,  and  6 
inches  is  much  better. 

Each  crankbait  dives  to  a specific  depth  when  using  a 
specific  line  and  a specific  amount  of  line  at  a specific 
speed.  Books  that  list  the  diving  depths  of  popular 
crankbaits  are  available  and  are  very  helpful.  Otherwise, 
you  have  to  experiment  with  each  lure  to  determine  how 
deep  it  trolls.  This  takes  a lot  of  time. 

Trolling  speed  can  be  a complicated  issue.  Speed  can  be 
the  trigger  that  makes  walleyes  strike.  At  the  very  least, 
speed,  whether  fast,  slow  or  somewhere  between,  is  usually 
important.  The  only  way  to  determine  which  speed  is  best 


is  to  experiment.  It  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  in  the  one  mph  to  4 mph 
range. 

But  you  can’t  just  take  one  lure  and 
try  it  throughout  this  speed  range 
because  most  crankbaits  are  designed 
to  run  best  within  a much  narrower 
speed  range.  Those  with  a wide  wob- 
bling action  perform  best  at  slower 
speeds.  Those  with  tighter  wiggles 
can  be  trolled  much  faster.  Banana 
baits,  also  called  wobbling  plugs, 
should  be  trolled  slowly.  Virtually 
any  movement  makes  them  wobble. 
Some  slender  crankbaits  with  smaller 
lips  can  be  trolled  as  fast  as  you  would 
ever  troll  for  walleyes.  You  must  also 
consider  that  speed  changes  the  run- 
ning depth  of  many  crankbaits. 

The  action  of  a crankbait  might  be 
the  factor  that  triggers  strikes.  Sometimes— don’t  try  to 
figure  out  why— one  particular  crankbait  just  works  best. 

Or  one  particular  color  works  best.  The  point  here  is  that 
you  should  continually  change  crankbaits  until  something 
works. 

If  you  get  interested  in  trolling  crankbaits  for  walleyes, 
you  will  probably  accumulate  a lot  of  crankbaits.  But  once 
you  have  a few  years  of  experience,  you  will  probably  settle 
on  a few  “confidence”  lures,  those  that  have  proven  them- 
selves—not  that  after  40  years  of  trolling  crankbaits  for 
walleyes,  I still  don’t  try  a new  crankbait  now  and  again. 
This  eventually  simplifies  matters  considerably  because 
you  will  soon  learn  how  deep  your  confidence  lures  troll, 
and  because  you  will  use  fewer  crankbaits. 

In  the  long  run,  crankbaits  that  are  shaped  like  the 
walleye’s  natural  food,  usually  minnows  and  other  small 
fish,  will  get  the  best  results.  However,  this  does  not  apply 
to  every  case. 

When  the  situation  calls  for  trolling,  one  of  these  three 
methods  should  produce  walleyes  on  most  Pennsylvania 
lakes.  Try  ’em  !0 

What  About  Colors? 

Color  can  often  be  important  to  walleyes,  probably 
as  a factor  of  visibility,  but  maybe  relating  to  natural  food 
in  clear  water.  As  a general  rule,  use  natural  and  shiny 
color  patterns  in  clear  water  and  during  midday.  Examples 
include  a pattern  of  silver  with  a black,  blue  or  green  back, 
or  gold  with  a black  or  brown  back.  Try  louder  colors, 
including  fluorescents,  in  colored  water  and  in  low-light 
conditions.  Among  the  better  colors  are  orange,  yellow, 
chartreuse  and  lime-green.  The  color  pattern  often  called 
“firetiger”  is  one  of  the  best.-MB. 
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I had  the  feeling 
someone  was 
watching  me.  I 
looked  around,  saw 
nothing,  and  made 
another  cast  into  the 
creek.  Then  I 
happened  to  glance 
up.  There,  peering 
down  on  me,  was 
the  Colonel. 


photos-Linda  and  Bob  Steiner 
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The  large  fast-food  sign  loomed  over  the  trees.  The  eyes 
looked  down  on  one  of  the  most  famous  trout  streams  in 
southcentral  Pennsylvania.  The  Colonel  was  taking  a break, 
I guess,  from  frying  chicken,  to  see  how  the  fishing  was.  His 
presence  was  a reminder  of  how  urbanization  is  galloping 
through  parts  of  the  state,  crowding  creeks  and  squeezing 
the  sport  of  angling. 

The  stream  I was  fishing  was  the  well-known  Falling 
Spring  Branch,  at  Chambersburg,  Franklin  County.  Falling 
Spring  Branch  is  fabled  among  anglers  for  its  limestone 
spring-fed  water  and  its  wild  trout,  particularly  streambred 
rainbows. 

Falling  Spring  Branch  is  noted  not  only  for  the  fishing, 
but  for  the  initiative  anglers  and  others  who  care  about  the 
creek  have  taken  to  help  protect  it,  as  the  city  of 
Chambersburg  continues  to  grow.  Interstate  81  crosses 
Falling  Spring  Branch  on  the  east  side  of  town,  with  an  exit 
that  drops  thousands  of  motorists  onto  busy  Route  30. 

Strip  malls,  including  quick-chicken  restaurants,  are  just 
one  symptom  of  increasing  development,  in  addition  to 
more  hotels,  houses  and  businesses.  The  valley  of  Falling 
Spring  Branch  still  has  a pleasantly  rural  look,  with  centu- 
ries-old cut-stone  homesteads,  red  barns  and  cows.  It  also 
has  a lot  of  new  residences,  as  people  move  into  the  attrac- 
tive neighborhood.  With  the  influx,  would  it  be,  as 
elsewhere,  there  goes  the  fishing? 

The  answer  at  Falling  Spring  Branch  is  that  the  fishing 
has  been  preserved,  as  well  as  most  of  the  public  access. 
More  than  10  years  ago,  the  Falling  Spring  Greenway,  Inc., 


This  wild  rainbow  trout  was  caught  and  released  in  Falling  Spring 
Branch.  Greenways  are  important  to  anglers.  Greenways  can 
help  improve  water  quality  and  streamside  habitat,  and  they  can 
help  preserve  access. 

was  organized,  including  members  of  the  Falling  Spring 
Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited  and  other  anglers,  landowners 
and  persons  interested  in  protecting  the  creek  and  its  envi- 
rons. Achievements  of  the  organization  and  related  groups, 
government  agencies,  businesses  and  individuals  who  have 
assisted  them  have  been  great,  and  the  Falling  Spring 
project  remains  active. 

Today,  anglers  can  fish  Falling  Spring  Branch  in  two  sec- 
tions designated  as  special-regulation  areas  by  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission— a 1.1-mile  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial- 
Lures-Only  section  and,  upstream,  2.4  miles  in  the  Heritage 
Trout  Angling  program  (fly  fishing,  catch-and-release). 
Scattered  parking  areas  facilitate  access,  and  signs  at  several 
locations  map  the  stream,  and  provide  explanations  of  the 
watershed  and  credit  to  those  who  helped  the  greenway  ini- 
tiative, including  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  some  of 
the  cooperating  property  owners. 

The  angling  experience  at  Falling  Spring  Branch  can 
never  be  mistaken  for  a backwoods  wilderness  trip.  Fisher- 
men are  aware  of  the  traffic  behind  them,  though 
residentially  slow,  and  homes  on  the  fringes,  though  nicely 
landscaped.  Is  what  has  happened  at  Falling  Spring  the  way 
of  the  future  for  good  streams  on  the  edges  of  towns  or  in 
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regions  of  sprawl  development?  Such  preservation  and  en- 
hancement doesn’t  occur  by  accident— much  stream  and 
riparian  habitat  work  has  been  done  at  Falling  Spring.  The 
organizing  leadership  at  Chambersburg  has  been  provided 
by  the  Falling  Spring  Greenway.  Its  success  is  attributed  to 
the  group’s  assertiveness  in  achieving  its  goals. 

Falling  Spring’s  friends  put  together  a greenway  through  a 
variety  of  means.  They  helped  some  of  the  creek-side  prop- 
erty go  into  public  ownership  (Fish  & Boat  Commission); 
worked  with  donated  easements  and  new  development  deed 
restrictions  (proactive  zoning  in  Guilford  Township);  and 
cultivated  good  relationships  and  agreements  with  stream- 
side  landowners,  including  enrollment  in  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  Adopt-a-Stream  program.  Dennis  LaBare,  Di- 
rector of  Development  for  the  Falling  Spring  Greenway,  says 
their  efforts  succeeded  because  the  group  made  connections 
both  horizontally  and  vertically.  They  forged  close  ties  with 
the  community,  from  businesses  to  service  organizations  to 
property  owners  and  anyone  interested  in  a healthy  Falling 
Spring,  and  with  levels  of  government,  private  sector  busi- 
nesses and  nonprofit  organizations  that  could  help  with 
advice  and  funding.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
donations  and  grants  have  gone  into  Falling  Spring 
Greenway  work,  with  more  on  the  way  to  help  pay  for  resto- 
ration of  a widened  and  silted  stream  section.  Falling  Spring 
is  a project  many  locally  have  taken  to  heart,  a necessary  in- 
gredient for  success,  says  LaBare.  If  there  is  a creek-based 
greenway  doing  it  right,  it’s  at  Falling  Spring. 


A key  local  government  relationship  that  has  remained 
strong  over  the  years  is  that  with  Guilford  Township  Board 
of  Supervisors  Chair,  Gregory  L.  Cook.  LaBare  says  that 
Cook’s  political  career  began  with  a campaign  that  included 
support  for  the  greenway  as  a campaign  platform. 

Guilford’s  cooperation  has  included  installing  parking  ar- 
eas at  key  angler  accesses,  zoning  regulation  changes  based 
on  direct  greenway  input,  and  a GIS  mapping  of  the  Falling 
Spring  Watershed. 

At  the  state  level,  a recent  “Growing  Greener”  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  is  providing 
$51,000  to  fund  design  and  permitting  of  a 4,000-foot  reach 
of  channel  restoration  to  pristine  condition. 

LaBare  also  cites  a longstanding  and  supportive  relation- 
ship with  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  that  continues  to  be, 
in  his  words,  “vital.” 

So  what  exactly  is  a greenway  and  can  the  concept  be  used 
elsewhere,  by  other  anglers,  to  protect  fishing  quality  and 
access?  A greenway  in  its  simplest  form  is  “a  corridor  of 
open  space,”  a definition  put  forward  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Greenways  Partnership  Commission.  The  Commission  also 
says:  “Greenways  vary  greatly  in  scale,  from  narrow  ribbons 
of  green  that  run  through  urban,  suburban  and  rural  areas 
to  wider  corridors  that  incorporate  diverse  natural,  cultural 
and  scenic  features.” 

Right  now  is  a great  time  for  anglers  to  be  involved  with 
greenways  or  to  help  initiate  a greenway  at  their  favorite 
fishing  areas.  Community-based  greenways  and  trail  initia- 
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tives  are  booming  nationwide,  and  Pennsylva- 
nia is  much  in  the  forefront.  Why  not  becomi 
part  of  an  established  waterside  greenway  ef- 
fort, to  be  sure  the  creek,  its  water  quality  and 
streamside  habitat  are  considered  and  that 
fishing  access  is  preserved? 

By  the  end  of  2001,  those  seeking  help  get- 
ting a greenway  started  or  moving  continuing 
greenway  projects  along  should  have  a “one- 
stop-shopping”  place  for  assistance  and 
information,  according  to  Annette  Schultz, 
project  manager  for  the  RBA  Group,  a con- 
sulting team  helping  the  Pennsylvania 
Greenways  Partnership  Commission  produce 
a statewide  greenways  plan  and  program.  Tht 
Commission  was  created  in  1998  by  Governor 
Tom  Ridge,  recognizing  the  importance  of 
greenways  and  the  need  for  planning  a 
greenways  network  across  the  state.  The 
Commission  is  charged  with  promoting  the 
development  of  greenways  by  assisting  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Natural  Resources  (DCNR),  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Transportation 
(PennDOT)  and  the  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Protection  (DEP)  to  “plan,  implement 
maintain  and  fund  a greenways  network  for 
the  Commonwealth.”  The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  is  among  10  state  agen- 
cies that  are  cooperating  with  the  Greenways 
Partnership  Commission,  DCNR,  PennDOT 
and  DEP. 

According  to  Schultz,  “Greenways  along 
waterways  are  important  for  conservation,  foi 
protecting  water  quality  and  for  recreation 
purposes.”  The  Commission  will  map  curren 
greenways  and  look  at  the  natural  corridors 
along  rivers  as  opportunities  for  maintaining 
the  types  of  linear,  open-space  connections 
that  could  become  part  of  the  statewide  greenways  network. 
The  network  will  be  based  on  “hubs  and  spokes,”  she  says. 
The  hubs  are  centers  like  state  parks,  towns,  historic  sites 
and  other  attractions,  and  the  spokes  are  the  open-space 
corridors  and  trails  that  connect  them.  A draft  of  the  plan 
was  created  last  December,  with  a final  version  expected  to 
be  approved  by  the  Commission  and  sent  to  Governor 
Ridge  this  spring.  Implementation  should  begin  later  in 
2001,  says  Schultz. 

“The  idea  is  to  develop  a ‘toolbox’  for  people,  to  help 
them  understand  the  steps  and  answer  some  of  their  ques- 
tions on  developing  greenways,  so  local  action  can  take 
place  and  we  can  strengthen  local  efforts,”  says  Schultz. 
Grants  and  technical  assistance  for  greenways  are  now  avail- 
able through  various  agencies,  and  the  plan  and  program 
will  call  for  better  coordination  of  these  services.  “Each 
agency  will  make  sure  its  funding  stream  recognizes 
greenways,  and  will  coordinate  with  DCNR,  which  has  been 


named  the  lead  agency  for  guiding  the  greenways  network 
effort,”  says  Schultz. 

DCNR’s  Bureau  of  Recreation  and  Conservation  has  al- 
ready been  restructured  to  include  a Division  of  Greenways 
and  Conservation  Partnerships,  according  to  Larry 
Williamson,  Director.  That  Division  provides  technical 
assistance  to  nonprofit  groups  and  communities  that  want 
to  develop  regional  corridor  and  “landscape-type”  projects, 
including  greenways,  says  Williamson.  “We  have  the  exper- 
tise and  capability  to  help  get  projects  started,”  he  says. 

“We  also  have  grant  funds  for  greenways  planning,  acquisi- 
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tion  and  development.  We’ve  taken  all  our  Keystone 
93  funds,  our  Growing  Greener  funds  and  some  fed- 
eral funds  that  we  receive  to  do  recreational  trails  and 
thrown  all  that  into  one  pot  of  funding  called  the 
Community  Conservation  Partnerships  Program.” 

Grant  application  information  is  on  the  DCNR  website, 
www.dcnr.state.pa.us.  or  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau. To  get  started  on  a greenway  plan,  Williamson 
suggests  that  groups  go  to  one  of  the  Bureau’s  regional  of- 
fices or  call  the  Harrisburg  central  office  at  717-783-2658. 

Anglers  can  get  involved  individually  in  greenways  at  a 
local  level.  At  the  statewide  level,  angler  interests  in 
greenway  network  planning  are  handled  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  (PFBC).  The  PFBC  participates 
fully  in  the  Greenways  Partnership  Commission  efforts.  The 
individual  representing  the  PFBC  is  Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Re- 
sources Planning  Coordinator. 

Ford  says  the  PFBC  is  involved  “not  only  because  the  Wa- 
ter Trails  Program  is  part  of  the  greenways  movement,  but 
for  stream  and  streamside  habitat  enhancement  and  protec- 
tion, and  angler  access.”  A lot  of  greenways,  and  potential 
greenways,  are  in  natural  river  valleys,  says  Ford,  and  as 
greenway  efforts  acquire  or  secure  lands,  they  are  protecting 
and  improving  habitats.  Among  the  benefits  are  stream  im- 
provement and  riparian  plantings,  acid  mine  drainage 
remediation,  stream  bank  fencing  and  improved  angler  ac- 
cess. 

“We  have  fully  supported  the  Greenways  Partnership  Com- 
mission efforts,  attended  meetings  and  provided  input  into 
the  greenway  plan,”  says  Ford.  The  PFBC  has  already  worked 
with  DCNR  and  local  organizations  interested  in  developing 
greenways  and  water  trails,  including  greenway  projects  that 
cross  PFBC  property. 

Trails  and  greenways  provide  “wonderful  opportunities 
for  anglers,”  says  Ford.  He  tells  of  a day  he  spent  on  the 
Youghiogheny  River  hiking/biking  trail.  “About  50  percent 
of  the  use  of  the  trail  I saw  that  day  was  anglers,  bicycling 
with  fishing  rods,”  he  says.  The  PFBC  rarely  buys  property 
along  greenways,  such  as  the  two  parcels  it  owns  along  Fall- 
ing Spring  Branch,  but  these  are  exceptions.  The  PFBC  more 
often  offers  stream  improvement  information  and  technical 
assistance  to  local  groups  that  are  working  to  enhance 
stream  corridors  and  stream  habitat.  Greenways  along 
streams  focus  the  attention  of  the  community  at  large,  not 
just  anglers,  on  a watershed,  says  Ford,  and  that’s  always 
beneficial. 

Falling  Spring  Trout  Unlimited  Chapter  President  Rod 
Cross  says  he  recommends  anglers  get  involved  with 
greenways.  “I  feel  so  lucky  to  live  here  and  feel  strongly 
about  it,”  says  Cross.  “At  the  Falling  Spring  Greenway,  hik- 
ing groups,  bird  watchers,  hunters  and  trappers  and 
fishermen  use  this  narrow  strip  in  perfect  harmony.  It’s  a 
great  thing  for  the  community.”  Cross  especially  credited 
Guilford  Township’s  supervisors  for  taking  a strong  lead  in 
the  greenway  effort,  planning  for  smart  growth  that  will 
preserve  the  valley’s  quality  of  life,  including  recreation. 
Williamson  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  greenways 


to  local  and  regional  land-use  planning  and 
economic  development  opportunities,  noting 
that  greenways  are  an  important  element  of 
the  Ridge  Administration’s  Growing  Smarter 
initiative. 

On  deck  yet  for  the  T.U.  chapter  is  encouraging  stream- 
side  property  holders  to  leave  a natural  vegetation  strip 
along  the  creek,  perhaps  trees  or  shrubs,  or  at  least  not 
mowing  to  the  edge.  This  practice  will  stabilize  the  banks 
and  provide  food  and  shaded  cover  for  trout.  Improving 
their  property  and  the  stream  go  hand  in  hand,  says  Cross, 
making  the  living  good  in  the  Falling  Spring  Valley.  “The 
biggest  word  to  the  wise  is  to  keep  a good  relationship  with 
the  landowners,”  says  Cross.  Speaking  from  his  long  experi- 
ence with  the  Falling  Spring  Greenway,  LaBare  says,  “An 
educated  landowner  is  our  best  legacy.  It’s  a value-added 
feature  of  their  property  to  have  a healthy  and  well-regarded 
Falling  Spring.  Just  remember  that  there  is  no  legal  instru- 
ment that  will  ever  overcome  ill  will.” 

Another  lesson  learned  at  Falling  Spring  is  to  keep  the 
momentum  going.  After  more  than  10  years,  the  greenway 
effort  there  hasn’t  ended.  It  includes  plans  to  narrow  and 
deepen  the  Quarry  Meadow  section,  work  on  riparian  wet- 
land and  upland  restoration,  a possible  additional 
acquisition,  and  cooperating  with  a local  dairy  farmer  to 
fence  his  herd  from  the  stream.  At  this  point,  the  goals  at 
Falling  Spring  are  75  percent  accomplished,  says  LaBare. 

The  streamside  greenway  project  at  Falling  Spring  has 
become  a blueprint,  and  LaBare  and  others  involved  have 
given  largely  of  their  expertise  to  other  groups.  With  an 
evolving  system  of  greenways  in  Pennsylvania  and  an  emerg- 
ing clearinghouse  for  help  and  information,  the  Falling 
Spring  project  may  yet  be  equaled,  although  its  unique  com- 
bination of  natural  and  human  resources  can  never  be 
exactly  copied.  Greenways  to  good  fishing  is  a concept  an- 
glers should  be  reeling  in  for  their  own.\_7 

Contacts 

Pennsylvania  Greenways  Plan  and  Program,  Annette  L. 
Schultz,  Project  Manager,  The  RBA  Group,  4900  Ritter  Road, 
Mechanicsburg,  PA  17055-4807. 

DCNR  Bureau  of  Recreation  and  Conservation,  Division 
of  Greenways  and  Conservation  Partnerships,  P.O.  Box  8767, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-8767. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000;  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Falling  Spring  Greenway,  Dennis  LaBare,  Director  of  De- 
velopment, 8903  Flagstone  Circle,  Randallstown,  MD  21133. 

Falling  Spring  Chapter  of  Trout  Unlimited,  Rod  Cross,  Presi- 
dent, 2670  Falling  Spring  Road,  Chambersburg,  PA  17201. 

If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  involved  in  the 
Commonwealth’s  greenways  efforts,  consider  joining  the 
Greenways  Partnership  Advisory  Committee.  Contact  Anna 
Breinich,  PA  Environmental  Council,  600  North  2nd  Street, 
Suite  300A,  Harrisburg,  PA  17101;  e-mail:  pec- 

hbg@ix.netcom.com. 
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by  Cheryl  Hornung 

»d  you  ever  watch  canoeists  and  kayakers  playing  on 
a river?  Did  you  ever  wonder  why  you  had  a hard  time 
motoring  your  boat  up  the  river  while  these  paddlers 
seemed  to  glide  mysteriously  across  it?  There  is  no 
magic  involved.  These  paddlers  just  know  the  river. 

They  use  the  river’s  forces  to  their  advantage,  instead  of 
letting  the  river  work  against  them.  A large  part  of  any 
river  boating,  especially 
canoeing  or  kayaking,  is  river 
reading.  This  is  knowledge  of 
which  all  river  boaters  should 
be  intimately  familiar. 
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Small-boat  characteristics 

River  boating  is  not  as  easy  as  it  looks.  The  best  place  to 
learn  river  boating  is  to  start  on  a pond  or  small  lake.  Learn 
what  your  boat  can  do  (after  taking  a boating  course).  All 
boats  operate  differently,  especially  on  moving  water.  For 
example,  compare  a flat-bottom  boat  (john  boat)  with  a util- 
ity boat  (semi-V).  These  two  types  of  boats  are  commonly 
found  on  our  rivers.  Flat-bottom  boats  were  not  designed 
to  cut  through  large  waves  or  strong  currents.  Their  stabil- 
ity depends  on  their  size.  John  boats  less  than  four  feet  wide 
can  capsize  easily.  Flat-bottom  boats  also  have  less  carrying 
capacity  than  other  boats  of  their  size. 

Semi-V,  or  utility,  boats  provide  the  best  stability  of  all 
types  of  small  boats.  They  provide  the  best  handling  of 
small  boats  and  they  have  more  weight-carrying  capacity. 

Regardless  of  which  type  of  small  boat  you  are  in,  remem- 
ber that  small  boats  are  unstable,  especially  when  boating  in 
a strong  current.  If  you  stand  up  to  pull  in  a fish,  toss  out 
an  anchor  or  change  places,  you  might  be  in  for  a surprise— 
when  you  hit  the  water.  Always  stay  low  in  small  boats  and 
move  around  slowly  to  avoid  capsizing  or  falling  overboard. 

River  boaters  must  learn  how  to  read  the  river’s  currents 
and  how  to  operate  in  different  kinds  of  currents. 

Powerboaters  cannot  always  motor  through  problem 
spots  or  rough  areas  on  moving  water.  Sometimes,  having  a 
motor  on  a boat  makes  operators  so  overconfident  that  they 
can  boat  too  close  to  hazards  such  as  low-head  dams.  This 
is  where  the  problems  begin.  In  fact,  look  at  some  of  our 
accidents  on  rivers.  The  Commission  recorded  an  accident 
in  which  two  men  lost  their  lives  when  their  15-foot  open 
motorboat  went  over  a dam  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  Ac- 
cording to  witnesses,  one  of  the  men  on  board  shouted,  “go 
faster”  as  they  approached  the  dam.  The  owner  was  an  expe- 
rienced boater  who  knew  the  river  well.  It  is  possible  that 
they  intentionally  tried  to  jump  the  dam. 


Moving-water  characteristics 

Consider  the  basics.  Current  occurs  when  water  flows 
downstream.  As  water  flows  downstream,  it  seeks  the  easi- 
est way— the  steepest,  most  direct,  clearest  route.  The 
current’s  speed  (or  velocity)  is  affected  by  the  volume  of  wa- 
ter coming  downstream,  the  river  width  and  the  gradient 
(slope). 

The  volume  is  the  amount  of  flowing  water.  It  is  often 
expressed  in  cubic  feet  per  second  (cfs).  The  greater  the  vol- 
ume of  water,  the  faster  it  flows. 

A narrow  river  width  constricts  the  water,  forcing  it  to 
pile  up  and  move  faster.  The  converging  currents  meet  and 
often  create  some  kind  of  turbulence.  Wider  rivers  often 
have  slower,  calmer  currents. 

The  gradient  is  the  steepness  of  the  riverbed.  A rapid  gen- 
erally has  a steep  slope,  fast-moving  current  and  shallow 
water.  A pool  generally  has  a less  steep  slope,  slower-mov- 
ing current  and  deeper  water. 

Water  moves  slower  near  the  bottom  of  the  riverbed  be- 
cause of  friction.  The  faster  water  is  near  the  surface.  This 
is  called  laminar  flow.  The  edge  of  the  river  often  shows  a 
movement  called  helical  flow  from  the  friction  of  the  banks. 
This  contact  with  the  banks  produces  a spiral  current.  The 
slower  water  around  the  banks  is  drawn  into  the  faster  sur- 
face water  toward  the  middle  of  the  river.  This  current  then 
spirals  down  toward  the  river  bottom  and  then  toward 
shore— like  a spring.  Drop  a twig  in  the  water  and  look  for 
this  helical  current  to  pull  the  twig  downstream. 

On  a river  bend,  the  water  tends  to  move  faster  and  is 
deeper  toward  the  outside  of  the  curve.  The  water  piles  up 
on  the  outside  of  the  bend,  cutting  into  the  bank.  Debris 
such  as  fallen  trees  and  brush  (called  strainers)  also  piles  up 
in  these  areas.  Strainers  trap  solid  objects  such  as  over- 
turned boats  and  people,  while  allowing  water  to  pass 
through.  Always  avoid  getting  swept  into  the  bank  or  into  a 
strainer. 


“ Strainers  ” are  tree 
limbs  and  debris  that 
trap  solid  objects 
such  as  overturned 
boats  and  people, 
while  allowing  water 
to  pass  through. 
Always  avoid  getting 
swept  into  a 
strainer. 
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Knowing  how  to  read  a river  can  save  you  much  energy,  prevent 
many  problems,  and  increase  your  enjoyment  on  the  water. 


The  inside  of  the  river  bend  commonly  has  the  slow- 
est-moving water.  However,  it  is  often  very  shallow. 
These  are  areas  where  novices  put  dings  in  those  shiny 
new  propellers  or  put  scratches  in  the  new  paint  job. 
Boaters  become  pushers,  pullers  or  draggers.  Avoid 
these  shallows. 

We  know  that  water  flows  downstream  by  choosing 
the  easiest  route  possible  until  it  meets  an  obstacle  and 
is  diverted  in  another  direction.  The  contours  of  the 
riverbed  and  the  geology  of  the  area  define  the  local 
river.  Rivers  winding  through  farmlands  are  different 
from  the  raging  rapids  rushing  over  craggy  rocks  and 
through  narrow  hillsides. 

Channels  are  created  as  water  bounces  off  obstacles 
and  flows  around  them.  In  channels  with  deep  water,  a 
downstream  “V”  is  formed  as  the  currents  meet  in  the 
channel.  Rocks  or  shallow  areas  are  off  to  the  sides,  al- 
lowing a safe  channel  down  the  middle  of  the 
downstream  V.  However,  watch  the  water  carefully. 
Sometimes  at  the  end  of  the  chute,  a rock  might  be  hard 
to  see. 

An  upstream  V is  formed  when  the  water  runs  into  an 
obstacle  and  is  forced  around  it.  When  you  see  an  up- 
stream V in  the  river,  avoid  it.  A rock  or  obstacle  is 
waiting  for  you. 

A rock  just  above  the  surface  forces  the  current  to 
flow  around  it,  creating  an  area  of  calm  water  behind  it. 
This  calm  water  has  really  a slow  reversal  current.  This 
calm  water  behind  the  obstacle  is  called  an  “eddy.” 

These  eddies  provide  resting  spots  for  boaters  out  of  the 
main  current. 


As  water  flows  over  the  top  of  a rock  just  under  the  sur- 
face, it  creates  a small  wave.  This  is  called  a “pillow” 
because  of  the  smooth,  glassy  water  pouring  over  the  rock. 

As  water  flows  over  a rock  just  under  the  surface  in  faster- 
moving  water,  it  creates  a standing  wave,  or  haystack,  just 
downstream.  These  waves  are  really  just  “standing  water,” 
moving  neither  upstream  nor  downstream.  Canoeists  and 
kayakers  often  “surf,”  or  paddle,  on  these  stationary  waves. 

A large  obstacle  in  fast-moving  water,  forcing  water  to 
drop  steeply  over  it,  causes  a hole,  or  hydraulic.  This  water 
gets  trapped  in  the  hole,  or  depression,  and  recirculates.  As 
this  water  recirculates,  it  can  trap  and  hold  solid  objects. 
Avoid  these  places  in  small  boats.  Their  waves  can  easily 
swamp  and  capsize  you. 

Most  people  know  the  dangers  of  going  over  a low-head 
dam,  but  few  realize  the  hazards  of  the  waters  below  the 
dam.  A dam  does  not  have  to  be  high  to  be  dangerous.  A 
dam  with  a waterfall  only  of  6 inches  can  kill.  Water  going 
over  a dam  creates  a back  current,  or  undertow,  that  can 
pull  a boat  into  the  turbulence  and  capsize  it.  This  hydrau- 
lic can  trap  and  hold  a person  or  boat.  Many  dams  are  not 
marked  and  are  almost  impossible  to  see  from  upstream. 
Know  the  rivers  you  plan  to  travel  and  always  scout  ahead. 

As  you  can  see,  knowing  how  to  read  a river  can  save  you 
much  energy  and  prevent  many  problems.  All  rivers  are  dif- 
ferent, so  take  time  to  read  the  river  and  soon  you’ll  be 
gliding  effortlessly  across  the  surface  like  some  of  those  ca- 
noeing and  kayaking  experts. 0 

COURSES 

The  best  way  to  learn  how  to  boat  safely  is  to  take  a boating 
course.  Approved  classroom  boating  courses  are  available  from 
the  Commission,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  U.S.  Power  Squadrons, 
and  other  organizations.  The  cost  for  these  courses  varies.  To 
find  a classroom  boating  course,  check  these  resources: 

Commission  Boating  Course  Hotline:  1-888-PAFISH-1 
(1-888-723-4741). 

Commission  web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Hotline:  1-800-AUX-USCG 
(1-800  289-8724). 

The  Commission  also  has  two  approved  boating  courses  for 
distance  learning.  Visit  our  web  site  to  link  to  the  new  “Boat 
Pennsylvania”  Internet  boating  course.  To  order  the  Commission’s 
new  video/correspondence  course,  call  1-800-460-9698. 

Successful  students  in  approved  classroom  and  Commission- 
designated  distance-learning  courses  are  issued  a Boating  Safety 
Education  Certificate. 

All  boaters  should  know  that  the  International  Scale  of  River 
Difficulty  ranks  moving-water  segments  from  Class  I to  Class  VI. 
Class  I is  the  slowest  and  easiest  for  boating  with  few  obstruc- 
tions and  small  waves.  Class  II  water  can  have  waves  up  to  3 
feet.  The  classes  represent  more  difficult  water  conditions  as 
the  numbers  increase.  Class  VI  would  be  like  boating  over  Niagara 
Falls.  If  you’re  a novice  river  boater,  boat  on  Class  I rivers.— CH. 
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A Slate  Drake 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 


Mention  the  slate  drake  and  I get  sentimental.  The  first  fly 
fishing  article  I ever  wrote,  in  1968,  was  entitled  “A  Fly  for 
All  Summer,”  for  a local  publication,  Ka  Hagen,  in  north- 
eastern Pennsylvania.  This  publication  no  longer  exists,  but 
I still  think  about  my  first  feature  article  that  discussed  the 
merits  of  the  slate  drake. 

That  hatch  is  as  important  now  as  it  was  more  than  30 
years  ago.  Since  I wrote  that  first  story,  the  slate  drake  has 
even  more  significance  for  me.  More  recently,  scientists 
have  discovered  that  this  particular  hatch  has  two  genera- 
tions each  year.  That  means  that  the  same  mayfly  appears 
more  than  once  a year.  You’ll  find  slate  drakes  emerging 
from  late  May  through  much  of  June.  The  next  generation 
or  group  of  the  same  mayflies  emerges  again  in  September 
and  early  October.  Few  anglers  get  a chance  to  fish  this  sec- 
ond slate  drake  hatch,  but  it  can  be  much  more  important 
than  the  first  because  it  often  appears  in  cool  weather. 

Where  can’t  you  find  the  slate  drake?  That’s  probably  a 
better  question  than  where  you  can  find  it.  Practically  every 
stream  in  the  northern  half  of  Pennsylvania  (and  many  in 
southern  and  central  counties)  hosts  slate  drake  hatches. 
Streams  like  the  Delaware  River,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Penns 
Creek,  Little  Juniata  River  and  Little  Pine  Creek  hold  heavy 
hatches  of  slate  drakes. 

A few  years  ago,  I met  sev- 
eral friends  on  a cool, 
overcast  Memorial  Day  week- 
end on  Little  Pine  Creek  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania. 

The  temperature  that  day 
didn’t  rise  above  55  degrees 
and  a slight  drizzle  fell.  We 
met  on  the  Delayed-Harvest 
section  just  upstream  from 
Little  Pine  State  Park.  When 
we  arrived  streamside  shortly 
after  noon,  we  saw  trout  ris- 
ing throughout  a deep  glide 
in  front  of  us.  I sat  back  and 
watched  for  a few  minutes 
and  captured  two  different  mayflies  emerging  simulta- 
neously—the  blue-winged  olive  and  the  slate  drake.  For  the 
first  hour  more  trout  seemed  to  key  in  on  the  blue-winged 
olive,  but  by  late  afternoon  they  began  taking  the  slate  drake 
dun.  All  of  us  tied  on  the  Slate  Drake  pattern  I discuss  here 
and  began  catching  trout.  For  more  than  an  hour,  this  pat- 
tern caught  trout  on  Little  Pine  Creek.  Finally,  near  5 p.m., 
the  hatch  waned  and  trout  stopped  surface  feeding.  But 
while  they  fed,  they  freely  took  the  parachute  Slate  Drake 
pattern. 

There’s  another  reason  the  slate  drake  is  so  common  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  mayfly  is  one  of  the  first  to  appear  on  a 
stream  after  it  returns  from  a bout  with  pollution,  especially 


acid  mine  drainage.  Streams  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state,  like  Stonycreek  River,  hold  heavy  hatches  of  stoneflies 
and  slate  drakes.  So  if  you  plan  to  fish  a recovering  stream, 
in  addition  to  some  of  the  streams  mentioned  before,  make 
certain  you  carry  plenty  of  Slate  Drakes  with  you. 

Consider  also  the  Lehigh  River  near  Lehighton,  which  has 
recently  gotten  some  deserved  acclaim  for  its  trout  fishing. 
One  of  the  best  hatches  to  match  on  that  scenic  river  is  the 
slate  drake  in  September  and  October. 

Slate  drakes  emerge  in  an  unusual  manner.  The  nymph 
often  swims  to  shore  or  to  an  exposed  rock  or  debris,  crawls 
out  of  the  water  and  then  changes  from  a nymph  to  a dun. 

By  crawling  out  of  the  water,  slate  drakes  lessen  the  threat  of 
being  eaten  by  trout.  Therefore,  on  many  occasions,  few  of 
the  duns  are  available  to  trout.  But  add  an  overcast  day, 
high  water  or  the  fall  hatch  and  duns  tend  to  emerge  on  the 
surface.  Slate  drakes  that  emerge  in  fall  tend  to  emerge  in 
the  water  more  than  their  spring  counterparts. 

When  I wrote  that  story  more  than  30  years  ago,  I gave  a 
recipe  for  the  Slate  Drake.  At  that  time  I recommended  us- 
ing dark-gray  mallard  quill  wing  sections.  Since  writing 
that  first  article,  I have  changed  the  recipe  noticeably.  Like 
the  Adams  and  other  similar  flies,  the  Slate  Drake  is  diffi- 
cult to  follow  on  the  surface. 
That’s  why  I add  a light-gray 
elk  hair  wing  for  the  post.  The 
elk  hair  post  flares  a bit  more 
than  deer  hair  and  gives  the 
impression  of  a larger  wing. 
With  its  size  (12  or  14)  and  the 
lighter  gray  wing,  the  pattern  is 
much  easier  to  follow  on  the 
surface. 

Tie  the  pattern  in  sizes  12 
and  14.  Use  the  larger  pattern 
in  spring  for  the  first  genera- 
tion and  a size  14  for  the 
second  hatch  in  fall.  Because 
the  naturals  emerging  in  fall 
have  a shorter  time  to  develop, 
from  July  to  September,  they  usually  don’t  grow  as  large  as 
the  spring  generation,  which  has  October  to  May  to  grow. 

There  are  many  Slate  Drake  patterns  available  to  you.  I 
often  quote  one  of  the  top  books  written  for  fly  fishers. 

That  book,  The  Fisherman ’s  Handbook  of  Trout  Flies,  published 
in  1960,  by  Donald  DuBois,  lists  no  patterns  called  Slate 
Drakes.  At  the  time  (1960)  that  book  was  published,  he 
recommended  using  patterns  like  the  Dun  Variant  and  Gray 
Variant.  I even  had  one  fly  fisher  tie  me  a Slate  Drake  with  a 
body  made  from  cassette  tape  material. 

The  Slate  Drake  is  an  important  pattern  if  you  plan  to 
fish  Pennsylvania  waters.  Talk  about  a sentimental  pat- 
tern—the  Slate  Drake  is  the  one  for  me.0 
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• Tie  in  a dark-brown  hackle.  Make 
certain  the  shiny  side  (darker  or  top 
side  of  the  feather)  is  up  and  the  dull 
side  faces  down. 

photos-Charles  R.  Meek 


S • Wind  the 
hackle  six  or 
seven  times 
around  the 
base  of  the  elk 
hair  wing. 


6t  Tie  off  the 
hackle  and 
whip  finish. 


• Tie  in  the  dark-gray  thread  and  wind 
back  one-third  of  the  way  to  the 
hook  bend.  Tie  in  about  a dozen 
light-gray  elk  hair  fibers.  The  tips 
should  extend  out  over  the  hook  eye. 
The  upright  wing  should  be  about  as 
long  as  the  hook  shank.  Wind  about 
a dozen  turns  of  thread  in  front  of 
the  elk  hair  to  make  it  stand  erect. 
Make  a few  turns  with  the  tying 
thread  around  the  base  of  the 
elk  hair. 


• Tie  in  a few  dun  hackle  fibers  for  the 
tail  at  the  bend  of  the  hook.  Make 
several  turns  with  the  tying  thread 
to  secure  them. 


3.  Dub  the  tying  thread  with  dark-gray 
poly  and  wind  up  to  the  wing. 


Dressing: 

Slate  Drake 

Hook:  Size  12  or  14  dry  fly  hook. 
Thread:  Dark  gray. 

Tail:  Medium-dun  hackle  fibers. 
Wing:  Pale-gray  elk  hair. 

Hackle:  Dark  brown. 

Body:  Dark-gray  poly. 
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'■.he  Commission’s  theme, 


hey’re  wet,  mushy,  muddy  and  often  thick  with  vegetation. 

Some  people  dislike  them  and  others  love  them.  Either  way,  you 
must  admit  that  they  have  become  a focal  point  of  environmental 
awareness  in  recent  years.  Endangered  species?  Old-growth 
forests?  Tropical  jungles?  No.  I’m  talking  about  wetlands.  They 
have  taken  a top  shelf  when  it  comes  to  environmental  issues. 
Punch  the  word  “wetland”  into  an  Internet  browser  and  you’ll 
come  up  with  nearly  200,000  hits.  Open  a current-issues  magazine 
and  you  will  likely  find  an  article  or  story  about  them.  Turn  on  the 
television  and  you  will  probably  find  a wildlife  program  directly  or 
indirectly  related  to  wetlands. 


This  large  wetland  is 
Wildwood  Lake,  just 
north  of  Harrisburg. 
It  is  part  of  the 
Wildwood  Nature 
Preserve  and  is 
well-known  for  its 
flowering  lotus  (a 
wetland  plant). 
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Wetland  issues  are  taught  in 
schools.  Today’s  generation  is 
much  more  aware  of  wetlands 
and  how  they  protect  against 
flooding,  trap  sediment,  clean 
water  and  provide  food. 
Sportsmen’s  groups  and  envi- 
ronmental organizations 
appreciate  wetlands’  habitat 
and  recreational  value.  Some 
groups  build  them  to  support 
and  attract  wildlife  for  hunting 
or  watching.  Wetland  concerns 
even  show  up  in  political  de- 
bates. 

All  this  attention  is  for  good 
reason.  We  have  learned  about 
the  importance  of  wetlands  and 
how  to  appreciate  their  inher- 
ent beauty,  immeasurable  value 
and  function.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  their  protection. 
We’ve  come  a long  way  from 
previous  generations,  who  once 
thought  of  wetlands  as  a hin- 
drance to  human  expansion, 
and  that  they  should  be  drained 
for  agriculture  or  development. 

We  are  more  informed  today, 
but  how  much  do  we  really 
know  about  wetlands?  Maybe 
not  as  much  as  we  think,  be- 
cause wetlands  hold  many 
secrets.  Maybe  it’s  a new  spe- 
cies. What  about  a potential 
cure  for  a deadly  disease?  How 
about  a new  food  or  fuel 
source?  To  learn  those  secrets, 
we  need  to  protect  wetlands  and 
learn  much  more  about  them. 

What  makes 
a wetland  wet? 

We  know  wetlands  best  as 
shallow,  mushy  waterways  with 
lots  of  thick  vegetation.  Of 
course,  there  is  more  to  a wet- 
land than  muck  and  vegetation. 
Wetlands  really  are  “wet  lands.” 
Most  of  them  are  transition 
zones  between  upland  areas  and 
larger  waterways  like  rivers, 
lakes  or  the  ocean.  A transition 
zone  might  include  a flood 
plain,  riparian  area,  delta  or 
estuary.  Some  wetlands  are 
found  in  low-lying  areas  of 


Wetlands  really  are  “ wet  lands.  ” Most  of  them  are 
transition  zones  between  upland  areas  and  larger 
like  rivers , lakes  or  the  ocean. 


photos-Art  Michaels 


This  wetland  is  located  in  Pike  County  off  of  Route  507.  Dense  wetland  vegetation  provides 
important  habitat  for  many  animals.  It  also  cleans  the  water  by  filtering  out  silt,  nutrients 
and  other  suspended  materials. 
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woods  or  fields.  An 
area’s  geology  some- 
times creates  a 
wetland  because 
water  seeps  to  the 
surface,  as  it  does  in 
a small  spring.  Wet- 
lands can  even  be 
temporary,  like  a 
vernal  pond.  These 
ponds  fill  with  rain- 
water each  spring  or 
fall,  but  may  be- 
come dry  over  the 
summer. 

We  often  think  of 
wetlands  only  as 
swamps.  You  would 
be  amazed  at  how 
many  different  kinds  of  wetlands  there  really  are.  And  each 
type  has  unique  features.  Because  there  are  so  many,  scien- 
tists categorize  them  in  several  groups  and  types.  Coastal 
wetlands  (marine  or  estuarine)  include  shrub  wetlands,  salt 
marshes,  mangrove  swamps,  brackish  marshes,  Delmarva 
bays,  deltas  and  lagoons.  Inland  wetlands  (riverine,  lacus- 
trine or  palustrine)  include  bottomlands,  freshwater 
marshes,  shrub  and  forest  wetlands,  ephemeral  ponds, 
peatlands,  springs,  water  seeps,  bogs,  mires,  moors,  muskegs, 
fens,  potholes,  sloughs,  wet  meadows  and  swamps.  I bet 
you’ll  think  twice  before  calling  a wetland  just  a swamp! 

Wherever  wetlands  are  found  or  whatever  they  are  called, 
all  wetlands  share  some  common  characteristics.  One  is  that 
they  must  support  water-tolerant  (hydrophytic)  plants. 

These  plants  have  special  adaptations  to  survive  in  flooded 
areas  and  in  environments  with  limited  oxygen.  Another 
characteristic  of  wetlands  is  the  presence  of  saturated  (hy- 
dric)  soils.  These  soils  do  not  drain  well  and  are  saturated 
long  enough  to  create  an  anaerobic  (low  oxygen)  condition. 
The  final  tipoff  is  the  presence  of  a hydrological  regime.  In 
layman’s  terms,  this  means  the  presence  of  water  at  some 
point  in  the  year.  This  hydrology  is  what  causes  the  presence 
of  the  other  two  factors— hydric  soils  and  hydrophytic  veg- 
etation. When  you  find  these  three  characteristics  together, 
then  you  have  a wetland.  Trying  to  figure  out  which  type  of 
wetland  you  have  is  another  story  for  another  day. 

Healthy  habitat  connection 

Wetlands  are  vital  to  fish  and  wildlife.  They  clean  the  wa- 
ter and  provide  habitat  for  reproduction,  feeding  and 
resting.  Wetlands  are  like  natural  tubs.  Their  location  in 
areas  of  low  drainage  allows  them  to  trap  water  and  all  the 
suspended  materials  that  it  carries.  Dense  hydrophytic  veg- 
etation acts  as  a filter.  Wetland  soils  also  act  as  natural 
sponges  that  absorb  and  store  excess  flood  and  surface  wa- 
ters. These  attributes  reduce  soil  erosion,  trap  sediment  and 
clean  the  water.  And  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  fish 
and  shellfish  than  clean  water. 


Bottom-dwelling 
filter-feeders  like 
freshwater  mussels 
and  clams  can’t  sur- 
vive if  they  are 
smothered  with  a 
layer  of  silt.  Paddle- 
fish  can’t  strain  food 
from  water  that  looks 
like  the  chocolate 
pudding  you  had  for 
lunch.  Their  gill  rak- 
ers would  become 
clogged  with  mud 
instead  of  the  tasty 
zooplankton  and 
aquatic  insects  they 
need.  Clean,  unsilted 
water  is  also  impor- 
tant for  spawning  fish.  Silt  covers  eggs  and  deprives  them  of 
oxygen  from  the  surrounding  water.  The  eggs  of  bass,  trout, 
minnows  and  other  fish  need  clean  gravel  to  hatch  success- 
fully. 

You  might  wonder  how  much  difference  a wetland  makes 
in  removing  silt.  Are  they  a potential  solution  to  our  silt- 
ation  problems?  Decide  for  yourself.  Studies  have  shown 
that  some  wetlands  remove  95  percent  of  the  sediments  in 
the  water  column  by  simply  slowing  the  water  velocity. 

Wetlands  clean  the  water  in  other  ways,  too.  Wetland 
plants  and  microbes  remove  excess  nutrients  from  our  wa- 
ters, which  helps  prevent  eutrophication  (over-fertilization 
of  aquatic  ecosystems).  Eutrophication  is  one  of  the  biggest 
problems  threatening  our  region’s  most  precious  resource— 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Years  of  land  development,  road 
construction,  agriculture,  forest  removal  and  wetland  filling 
have  left  our  river’s  shores  open  to  erosion.  Silt  and  excess 
nutrients  eventually  wash  downriver  to  the  Chesapeake.  We 
might  not  be  able  to  stop  the  land  use  trends;  after  all,  we 
need  places  to  live  and  food  to  eat.  But  if  we  were  smart, 
we’d  leave  the  wetlands  alone  to  do  their  cleanup  job. 

Wetlands  also  provide  food,  vegetative  cover  and  water. 
Many  commercial  or  recreational  fish  breed  and  grow  in  wet- 
lands that  surround  open  waters.  They  include  perch, 
pickerel,  bass,  sunfish,  muskellunge,  catfish  and  walleyes. 
Aquatic  insects,  amphibians  and  reptiles  also  live  and  breed  in 
wetlands.  Unfortunately,  some  of  these  species  are  endan- 
gered or  threatened  because  they  have  lost  wetland  habitat. 

The  bog  turtle  is  one  such  species.  It’s  a “habitat  special- 
ist” that  likes  to  keep  its  “feet  wet  and  back  dry.”  It  prefers 
marshy  sedge  meadows  and  wet  pastures.  Its  range  is  right 
in  the  middle  of  our  state’s  most  populated  and  fastest 
growing  areas. 

Fortunately,  the  “endangered”  label  also  means  that  certain 
wetlands  are  afforded  special  protection.  It’s  ironic  that  the 
critter  became  endangered  because  it  lost  habitat,  and  now  the 
habitat  is  protected  because  that  animal  is  found  there. 


Commission  employees  work  with  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  employees  in  a 
cooperative  effort  to  establish  a wetland  mitigation  site  at  the  Commission’s  Pleasant 
Gap  Fish  Culture  Station,  Centre  County. 
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Even  animals  that  live  no- 
where near  a wetland  depend 
on  wetlands.  This  might  not 
seem  to  make  sense  at  first. 

Nevertheless,  some  animals 
live  in  other  habitats  but 
must  return  to  a wetland  to 
breed.  The  Jefferson  sala- 
mander is  a perfect  example. 

As  an  adult,  it  lives  in  damp 
forestlands.  During  the 
spring,  it  returns  to  the  same 
vernal  (ephemeral)  pond  to 
breed.  Vernal  ponds  fill  with 
water  in  late  winter  or  early 
spring.  Visit  them  in  the 
summer  and  you  may  never 
notice  them  because  they  of- 
ten dry  up.  These  pond  filling  and  breeding  cycles  have 
continued  for  thousands  of  years  in  some  areas.  It’s  interest- 
ing to  think  how  an  animal  hatched  in  a small  wetland  can 
live  out  the  rest  of  its  life  on  dry  land. 

Wetland  threats 

You  might  think  that  all  these  wonderful  fish  and  wildlife 
benefits  and  values  would  convince  us  to  protect  wetlands 
better.  Historically,  this  was  not  the  case.  Before  the  arrival 
of  Europeans,  there  were  some  221  million  acres  of  wetlands 
in  what  became  the  United  States.  Today,  there  is  less  than 
half  that  number.  Wetlands  were  drained,  dredged,  filled, 
leveled  and  flooded  for  other  land  uses.  The  rate  of  wetland 
loss  has  slowed  to  about  290,000  acres  per  year.  We  are  get- 
ting better  at  protecting  them,  but  we  are  far  from  our 
potential. 

There  are  also  other  threats  to  wetlands.  One  of  those 
threats  is  the  introduction  of  non-native  invasive  plant  spe- 
cies, including  purple 
loosestrife.  It  was 
brought  to  the  East  Coast 
from  Europe  and  Asia  in 
cargo  ships  during  the 
1800s.  It  has  since  spread 
across  the  country  to  the 
Northwest  Coast. 

This  aggressive  and 
prolific  plant 
outcompetes  with  native 
wetland  plants.  It  forms 
dense  monotypic  stands 
that  are  difficult  to  con- 
trol. It  is  less  beneficial 
than  native  plants  for 
food,  shelter  and  wildlife 
nesting  sites.  Purple  loosestrife  can  be  seen  growing  along 
many  Pennsylvania  waterways,  like  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  lower  Susquehanna  River. 


Protecting  the  vital  link 

Fortunately,  wetlands  are 
protected  under  the  Dam  Safety 
and  Encroachments  Act  and  the 
federal  Clean  Water  Act.  The 
protection  process  is  confusing 
for  most  of  us.  The  easiest  way 
to  think  of  wetlands  protection 
is  with  three  simple  words: 
Avoid,  minimize  and  compen- 
sate. 

There  is  nothing  to  worry 
about  if  you  have  wetland  prop- 
erty that  you  don’t  plan  to 
develop.  It’s  a different  story  if 
you  decide  to  build,  fill  or  “en- 
croach on”  a wetland.  A 
delineation  must  be  completed 
to  mark  boundaries  so  that  the  wetland  can  be  “avoided.” 

This  is  the  key  ingredient  in  the  protection  recipe;  otherwise,  if 
a project  encroaches  on  a wetland,  a project  is  thrown  into  the 
permitting  process.  This  is  where  the  agencies  come  in.  The 
U.S.  Army  Corp  of  Engineers,  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection,  conservation  districts,  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
and  other  agencies  all  play  a role.  These  agencies  recommend 
methods  to  “minimize”  the  effects  on  a wetland.  The  last  op- 
tion is  to  “compensate,”  if  a wetland  must  be  affected.  This 
means  that  the  project  owner  has  to  create  a wetland  or  make  a 
monetary  contribution  to  a Wetland  Replacement  Fund. 

The  Commission  also  helps  protect  and  enhance  wetlands 
in  other  ways.  It  sets  rules  and  regulations  to  protect  fish,  am- 
phibians and  reptiles  that  live  in  wetlands.  Any  wetland  that 
harbors  endangered  or  threatened  animals  always  receives  top 
priority.  The  Commission  also  enforces  regulations  to  protect 
those  species  and  their  wetland  habitats.  The  Commission 
even  enhances  wetland  habitats  through  restoration  and 

stream-bank  fencing 
projects.  One  example  is  a 
cooperative  effort  between 
the  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice to  establish  a wetland 
replacement  site  at  Pleasant 
Gap  Fish  Culture  Station. 
This  wetland  will  eventually 
become  a home  for  fish  and 
other  wildlife. 

All  this  attention  and 
protection  may  seem  ex- 
treme, but  it’s  well  worth 
the  effort  when  you  ponder 
the  important  role  that  wet- 
lands play  in  our  lives.  You 
just  never  know  when  a wetland  might  give  up  another  secret 
like  a new  amphibian  species,  a fuel  source,  a food  item  or  a 
cure  for  a deadly  disease.  Wetlands  are  truly  a vital  link  that 
connects  everything  we  need  to  survive.0 


The  endangered  bog  turtle  is  a “habitat  specialist.”  This  means  that 
the  bog  turtle  prefers  marshy  sedge  meadows  and  wet  pastures.  Loss 
of  habitat  has  caused  its  demise.  Its  unique  wetland  habitat  is  now 
given  special  protection. 


The  Jefferson  salamander  cannot  reproduce  without  wetlands.  It  lives  on  the 
forest  floor,  but  must  return  to  temporary  vernal  ponds  to  breed  each  spring. 
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WCO  Diary 


by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


May  began  with  continuing  April’s  activity— stocking 
trout.  This  was  the  end  of  the  inseason  trout  stocking  pro- 
gram. The  stocking  trucks  made  the  journey  to  northern 
Wayne  County  six  more  times,  delivering  more  than  15,000 
adult  brook,  brown  and  rainbow  trout.  During  one  of  these 
stockings  a few  individuals  let  temptation  get  the  best  of 
them.  One  man  was  cited  for  harvesting  10  trout,  and  an- 
other was  apprehended  for  having  eight  trout  in  his 
possession.  The  evidence  freezer  was  starting  to  get 
crowded. 

The  opening  day  for  muskel- 
lunge,  pickerel  and  walleyes 
occurred  on  the  first  Saturday  of 
May.  Although  this  was  not 
quite  the  same  as  the  opening  day 
of  trout  season,  it  brought  out 
many  dedicated  anglers  in  search 
of  these  large  predators.  It 
seemed  this  was  not  soon  enough 
for  a pair  of  anglers  in  the  north 
country.  Exactly  one  week  before 
the  opening  day,  they  were  both 
cited  for  fishing  without  a li- 
cense. One  of  these  men  decided 
to  harvest  two  large  chain  pick- 
erel and  received  a second  citation.  I seized  these  two  large 
fish  and  added  them  to  the  dozens  of  fish  already  in  the  evi- 
dence freezer. 

I received  an  unusual  call  from  the  Wayne  County  Com- 
munications Center  about  a guide  on  the  West  Branch 
Delaware  River  encountering  a man  with  more  trout  than 
the  limit.  It  seemed  that  a shore  fisherman  had  a pretty 
good  day  catching  five  trout.  With  special  regulations  limit- 
ing the  daily  limit  to  two  trout,  I was  interested  in  this 
potential  violation.  After  speaking  to  all  the  individuals 
involved,  I cited  one  man  for  catching  three  trout  over  the 
daily  limit  (all  five  trout  were  seized).  Other  criminal 
charges  were  turned  over  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Police  in 
Honesdale. 

I received  information  from  the  National  Park  Service  on 
the  Upper  Delaware  River  about  a contractor  illegally  using 
a Commission  access  during  a bridge  painting  operation. 

An  investigation  revealed  several  violations  of  the  Fish  and 
Boat  Code.  An  out-of-court  settlement  was  reached  in  lieu 
of  criminal  prosecution  for  the  violations. 

I did  find  time  to  get  out  fishing  for  a few  hours  here  and 
there.  1 gave  fly  fishing  for  bluegills  a try.  While  using 
some  generic  poppers,  I had  some  of  the  best  panfishing  of 
my  life.  I actually  had  a few  bluegills  break  my  line!  Can 
you  imagine  a bluegill  that  can  snap  a line?  I guess  it  was 
my  fault,  but  who  would  think  that  a bluegill  could  break 
your  line? 


As  the  temperatures  gradually  increased,  the  boating  sea- 
son came  into  full  swing  on  Memorial  Day  weekend.  This 
was  the  first  busy  boating  weekend  of  the  season.  It  meant 
that  I spent  several  very  long  days  ensuring  that  everyone 
was  safe.  Hundreds  of  boaters  and  fishermen  took  to  the 
many  lakes  of  northern  Wayne  County.  Some  just  fished, 
and  others  enjoyed  waterskiing  or  riding  their  personal  wa- 
tercraft for  the  first  time  that  year.  The  majority  of  these 
people  complied  with  the  laws  and  regulations,  but  some 

folks  didn’t.  I issued  nearly  two 
dozen  citations  over  this  four-day 
weekend.  On  one  occasion,  several 
men  were  fishing  and  boating  to- 
gether and  I cited  an  operator  of 
one  of  the  boats  for  not  having 
enough  life  jackets  aboard  his  ves- 
sel. The  rest  of  the  group  became 
involved  in  some  good-natured  rib- 
bing of  this  individual.  One  of  the 
men  then  commented  on  how  nice 
of  a largemouth  bass  one  of  the 
others  had  harvested.  I thought 
this  was  just  more  of  the  ribbing- 
bass  season  was  still  two  weeks 
away— but  when  I turned  around 
and  observed  a man  (who  was  doing  most  of  the  ribbing) 
walking  toward  Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer 
Bud  Snyder  and  me  with  a trophy  largemouth  bass  dangling 
from  a chain  stringer,  I was  shocked.  All  went  quiet  when 
we  seized  the  fish  and  issued  a second  citation. 

Deputy  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Jack  Osborne 
accompanied  me  on  a patrol  of  one  of  our  busiest  water- 
ways. It  seemed  that  on  this  particular  day  very  few  people 
cared  about  any  laws  relating  to  fishing  and  boating.  We 
issued  15  citations  in  two  hours.  A few  were  for  boating 
violations,  but  most  were  for  fishing  without  a license.  One 
man  in  particular  tried  to  use  a license  that  belonged  to  his 
fishing  partner’s  girlfriend.  I guess  the  price  of  a non-resi- 
dent license  ($35)  seemed  reasonable  to  him  after  receiving 
three  citations  for  more  than  $300. 

The  opening  day  of  bass  season  finally  arrived.  This 
meant  that  every  species  of  gamefish  in  the  Commonwealth 
was  in  season.  The  enforcement  priority  then  shifted  to 
boating  safety. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  ended  with  an  investigation  on  a 
pollution  of  waters  complaint.  The  complaint  was  justified 
and  we  reached  another  out-of-court  settlement  as  we  began 
the  next  very  busy  holiday  weekend. 

We  issued  or  filed  56  citations,  initiated  five  criminal  in- 
vestigations, spent  two  days  in  court,  and  added  over  a 
dozen  fish  to  the  evidence  freezer.  0 


With  the  opening  of  bass  season,  every  species  of 
gamefish  in  the  Commonwealth  was  in  season. 
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Do  you  know  the  differences  between  walleyes,  saugeyes  and  saugers? 
If  you’re  an  angler,  you’d  certainly  want  to  be  able  to  identify  these  fishes. 
That’s  especially  important  because  these  species  have  different  size  limits. 


What’s  more,  the  saugeye  is  a different  kind 
offish.  It’s  a hybrid— the  result  of  mating  a 
sauger  with  a walleye.  Hybrids  have  many 
qualities  like  those  of  their  parents.  These  char- 
acteristics  include  appearance,  habitat 
preference  and  life  history. 

As  a PA  A&B  subscriber,  knowing  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  species  lets  you  better 
understand  Pennsylvania  fishes  and  our  wa- 
terways. Remember  that  walleyes,  saugeyes 
and  saugers  are  members  of  the  perch  fam- 
ily, one  of  the  largest  families  of  fishes  in  North 
America.  The  perch  family  includes  other  fish 
like  the  yellow  perch  and  many  darter  species. 

Walleyes,  saugeyes  and  saugers  may  come 
from  a large  fish  family,  but  they  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  larger  number  of  fishes  you 
can  find  in  Pennsylvania  waters.  The 
Commission’s  book  Pennsylvania  Fishes  can  help 
you  learn  a lot  more  about  walleyes,  saugeyes, 
saugers  and  all  the  other  fishes  you  might  find 
in  our  waters,  including  other  hybrid  fish. 

Another  excellent  resource  on  hybrids  is  the 
article  in  this  issue,  “Hybrid  Fish,”  by  Linda 
Steiner.  Check  it  out! 

Sorting  out  the  differences  between  wall- 
eyes, saugeyes  and  saugers  is  easier  once  you 
know  what  to  look  for.  Generally  speaking, 
perch  family  fishes  are  elongated.  They  look 
a lot  longer  than  they  are  wide.  Walleyes, 
saugeyes  and  saugers  are  dull-colored  and  cam- 
ouflage easily  in  their  habitats. 

Walleyes  are  native  to  central  North  America 
and  Canada,  including  the  Ohio  River  and  Great 
Lakes  watersheds.  The  sauger  is  closely  re- 


lated to  the  walleye  and  very  similar  in  appear- 
ance. Saugers  are  native  to  much  of  central 
North  America,  including  the  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  River  watersheds  and  the  Great  Lakes 
and  Hudson  Bay  watersheds.  Both  species 
were  not  originally  present  in  Atlantic  Coast 
waterways,  although  walleyes  have  been 
stocked  statewide. 

The  saugeye,  a hybrid,  is  the  result  of  mating 
a sauger  with  a walleye.  This  crossbreeding 
can  occur  in  the  wild,  but  it  is  mostly  the  re- 
sult of  purposeful  mixing  of  the  species  in  fish 
hatcheries.  As  a hybrid,  the  saugeye  has  the 
advantage  of  “hybrid  vigor,”  growing  larger 
than  the  sauger  parent.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
saugeye  is  stocked  in  a few  waters  that  are  in 
the  natural  range  ofthe  sauger,  in  the  southwest 
part  ofthe  state. 

Walleyes,  saugeyes  and  saugers  prefer  large 
rivers,  big  streams  and  large  lakes  and  impound- 
ments. Saugers  and  saugeyes  live  most  often 
in  turbid,  frequently  muddy  or  silty  waterways. 
Walleyes  also  live  in  clearer  conditions. 

Walleye  Stizostedion  vitreum 

Identification:  Walleyes  have  a long,  round- 
ish body,  a forked  tail  and  sharp  canine  teeth 
in  their  jaws.  The  large  eye  is  glassy  and  re- 
flects light  at  night.  The  dorsal  fin  is  separated 
into  two  parts,  the  front  portion  with  12  to 
1 6 spines,  the  rear  portion  with  one  or  two 
short  spines  and  the  rest,  soft  rays.  The  anal 
fin  has  one  or  two  spines. 

Walleyes  vary  in  color,  ranging  from  a bluish 
gray  to  olive-brown  to  golden-yellow,  with  dark- 


on-light  mottling.  Side  scales  may  be  flecked 
with  gold.  Irregular  spots  on  the  sides  can 
join  to  make  a vague  barred  pattern.  The  belly 
is  light-colored  or  white.  One  way  to  distin- 
guish a walleye  from  its  cousin,  the  sauger, 
is  to  look  for  the  walleye’s  dark  spot  at  the 
rear  edge  of  the  front  (spiny)  section  of  its 
dorsal  fin.  Also,  on  the  walleye,  the  lower  por- 
tion ofthe  tail  fin  is  whitish,  and  so  is  the 
bottom  margin  of  its  anal  fin. 

Life  history:  Walleyes  travel,  feed  and  spawn 
in  schools.  They  range  widely  in  their  home 
lakes  or  rivers.  Walleyes  are  one  ofthe  first 
fish  to  spawn  in  the  spring,  sometimes  even 
before  the  ice  has  completely  melted  from  the 
surface  or  around  the  shoreline.  They  return 
year  after  year  to  their  spawning  sites,  some- 
times traveling  a long  distance,  so  they  truly 
make  a “spawning  run.”  The  spawning  site 
may  be  rocky  or  gravelly  shoals  or  shallows 
in  a lake  or  river  cove  at  the  base  of  dams  or 
riffles,  or  the  walleyes  may  travel  up  a tribu- 
tary stream  to  spawn  over  flooded  marsh  grass. 

The  females  move  into  the  spawning  area 
first,  when  water  temperatures  reach  45  to 
50  degrees.  The  eggs  are  scattered  randomly. 
The  females  spawn  with  several  males,  usu- 
ally at  night.  Eggs  are  commonly  deposited 
where  there  is  some  water  movement,  whether 
from  stream  flow  or  wave  action  near  the  edges 
ofthe  lake.  After  they  are  extruded,  the  eggs 
fall  into  protective  spaces  in  the  rocks  and 
gravel.  Walleye  eggs  hatch  in  about  1 2 to  1 8 
days,  depending  on  water  temperature.  Fe- 
( continued  on  page  34) 
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(continued  from  page  31) 

males  produce  25,000  eggs  per  pound  of  body 
weight,  so  a single  large  female  could  spawn 
500,000  minute  eggs  or  more.  When  they  hatch, 
walleye  fry  are  about  a half-inch  long  and  paper- 
thin.  At  first  they  drift  about,  absorbing  the 
yolk  sac. 

Young  walleyes  feed  on  microscopic  animals, 
orzooplankton.  When  they  reach  several  inches 
long,  walleyes  switch  to  other  small  fish  as  their 
primary  food.  In  turbid  water,  walleyes  can  be 
active  during  the  day.  The  light,  reflective  coating 
behind  the  walleye’s  retinas,  which  gives  the 
eye  the  glowing  appearance,  is  an  adaptation 
to  feeding  at  night  and  in  dim  light. 

Walleyes  can  grow  to  36  inches.  The  state 
record  is  over  1 7 pounds.  Although  walleyes 
can  be  caught  at  any  time  of  day,  night  fish- 
ing or  fishing  the  dim  depths  with  live  bait  or 
fishlike  lures  and  jigs  is  effective  for  catching 
walleyes. 

Saugeye  Stizostedion  canadense  x 
Stizostedion  vitreum 

Identification:  Saugeyes  have  variable  body 
markings  and  coloration,  but  generally  look 
like  the  sauger,  with  saddles  and  blotches  more 
subdued.  In  saugeyes,  membranes  of  the 
spinous  dorsal  fin  have  distinct  spots  similar 
to  those  of  a sauger.  A black  blotch  is  also 
usually  present  at  the  posterior  base  of  the 
spinous  dorsal  fin,  like  the  walleye.  In  saugeyes, 
a white  spot  is  usually  present  at  the  tip  of  the 
lower  caudal  fin,  also  similar  to  walleyes. 

Life  history:  Almost  all  saugeyes  begin  life 
in  a fish  hatchery,  where  the  eggs  of  one  par- 
ent, either  a walleye  or  sauger,  are  mixed  with 
the  milt  of  the  other.  In  its  spawning  urge,  it 
behaves  similarly  to  its  parents,  and  its  feed- 
ing habits  are  about  the  same,  feeding  mainly 
on  fish  and  insects. 


Sauger  Stizostedion  canadense 

Identification:  Like  the  walleye,  the  sauger 
has  a long,  roundish  body,  a forked  tail,  ca- 
nine  teeth  and  large,  glassy  eyes.  A 
light-reflective  coating  behind  the  retina  gives 
the  eye  a milky  glow.  As  in  the  walleye,  this 
is  an  adaptation  to  feeding  at  night  and  in 
dim  light.  On  its  back  and  sides  the  sauger 
is  olive-gray  to  brown  or  tan  with  a brassy 
tinge.  Its  back  is  crossed  by  three  or  four 
distinct,  dark  saddle  markings,  which  extend 
down  the  sides.  Its  belly  is  white.  It  has  two 
separate  dorsal  fins,  the  first  with  1 2 or  1 3 
spines,  the  second  with  two  spines  on  its  front 
end.  The  dorsal  fins  have  small  dark  spots 
that  form  lengthwise  rows.  This  character- 
istic is  absent  in  walleyes.  The  sauger  does 
not  have  a white  tip  on  its  lower  tail,  as  does 
the  walleye.  There  is  no  dark  blotch  at  the 
back  corner  of  the  sauger’s  first  dorsal  fin, 
which  the  walleye  has.  The  sauger  does  have 
a dark  blotch  at  the  base  of  its  pectoral  fin, 
which  spills  onto  the  fin  itself.  The  sauger 
is  generally  a smaller  fish  than  the  walleye, 
reaching  three  to  five  pounds  and  1 5 to  20 
inches,  but  normally  weighing  only  a pound 
or  so.  Female  saugers  of  all  ages  are  larger 
than  the  males. 

Life  history:  Except  for  its  preference  for 
bigger  and  muddier  waters  than  the  walleye, 
the  sauger’s  lifestyle  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  walleye.  Saugers  spawn  very  early  in 
the  spring,  when  water  temperatures  approach 
45  degrees.  Because  their  spawning  needs 
and  timing  are  similar,  natural  hybrids  between 
walleyes  and  saugers  are  not  uncommon  where 
the  two  occur.  The  resulting  fish  is  the  saugeye, 
which  has  characteristics  of  both  parents. 

Like  the  walleye,  the  sauger  spawns  at  night. 
Spawning  takes  place  over  a two-week  pe- 
riod, and  there  is  no  nest  construction  or 


parental  care.  Several  males  swim  along  with 
a female  and  spawn  with  her.  The  eggs  are 
scattered  over  rock  rubble  and  gravel.  The 
adults  go  back  to  deep  water  after  spawn- 
ing. The  sauger’s  eggs  are  smaller  than  the 
walleye’s  and  adhesive  for  a short  time,  sticking 
to  the  gravelly  bottom.  Those  that  don’t 
adhere  may  be  widely  dispersed  by  currents. 
Hatching  takes  about  two  weeks,  depending 
on  water  temperature.  The  tiny  fry  feed  on 
zooplankton  and  midge  larvae.  Like  walleyes, 
as  the  young  fish  grow  to  adulthood,  they 
switch  to  eating  almost  exclusively  fishes,  but 
they  also  eat  insect  larvae.  Also  like  walleyes, 
saugers  are  nighttime  feeders. 


PLAY  changes,  PLAY  patch 


After  20  years,  the  PLAY  program  is  chang- 
ing. The  Commission  has  been  looking  for 
a way  to  honor  the  memory  of  Commissioner 
Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moorejr.,  who  passed  away 
in  2000.  Commissioner  Moore  was  very  in- 
terested in  efforts  to  teach  young  people  about 
Pennsylvania’s  water  resources.  He  was  also 
interested  in  safety  and  ethical  behavior.  He 
worked  hard  to  protect  the  Commonwealth’s 
resources.  He  made  sure  people  knew  how 
to  use  our  resources  wisely  and  safely.  It  is 
fitting  to  dedicate  PLAY  to  Inky’s  memory. 

Subscriptions  to  the  PLAY  Newsletter  will 
now  be  FREE.  This  way,  more  kids  aged  8 
to  1 2 can  get  the  PLAY  Newsletter.  The  number 
of  issues  for  which  kids  are  eligible  depends 
on  their  age.  If  you  get  the  PLAY  Newsletter 
through  the  mail  now,  you  will  get  a notice 
when  your  current  subscription  runs  out. 

The  2001  PLAY  patch  features  a saugeye 
(shown  on  the  front  of  this  poster).  To  or- 
der this  patch  and  to  receive  a FREE 
subscription  to  PLAY,  use  the  form  below. 


Feel  free  to  photocopy  this  form  if  you 
don’t  wish  to  cut  your  magazine. 


This  poster’s  text  and  illustrations  were  taken  from  the  book  Pennsylvania  Fishes, 
published  by  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  For  ordering  information,  see  the  order 
form  in  this  issue  or  go  online  and  click  on  “ The  Outdoor  Shop”  at  www.fish.state.pa.us. 


FREE  SUBSCRIPTION! 


The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an  educational 
program  designed  for  youngsters.  Each  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION 
delivers  PLAY's  guarterly  newsletter  to  your  door!  In  addition, 
PLAY  patches  are  available  for  only  $3.00  each  ($2.83  plus  1 11 
PA  State  Sales  Tax  for  PA  residents). 
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City . 
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□ 11 
□ 12 


(20  issues) 
(16  issues) 
(12  issues) 
(8  issues) 
(4  issues) 


State 


Zip. 


Signature  of  parent  or  guardian 


2001  PLAY  patch  quantity  I l@  $2.83  each  (plus  171  PA  Sales  Tax  for  PA  residents) 


Subtotal 


$ 

PA  Sales  Tax 

$ 

TOTAL  ENCLOSED 

$ 

Make  checks  for  PLAY  patches  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 
Ed.  Media  Section,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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Dave  Wolf 


Grant  Me  Patience 


The  Delaware  River.  Silver  fish  and 
unshaven  men  driving  through  the  night. 
This  is  a party  void  of  all  the  vices  of  such 
shindigs. 

A gathering  of  tents,  men  and  long  in- 
depth  talks  of  the  winter  past.  Fires 
flickering  to  reflect  on  the  river’s  flow. 
Fish  nearby,  ever  moving.  But  the  fish- 
ing waits  until  the  morning  sun  comes 
from  the  mountain’s  treetops. 

I am  greeted  with  grumbling  and  ex- 
cited chatter.  The  men  are  eating  whatever 
substance  they  can  find  in  the  morning 
light— food  they  would  scorn  except  when 
fishing. 

Within  an  hour  the  campground  is 
empty.  A few  men  with  years  of  chasing 
under  their  belts  linger,  savoring  their 
morning  coffee.  They  are  seasoned  men 
who  have  done  all  of  this  before.  There 
are  endless  casts  after  endless  casts,  flies 
and  darts,  and  strong-willed,  soft- 
mouthed  fish,  leaping  as  silver  medallions 
over  the  river’s  flow.  No,  they  have  not 
lost  interest.  They  have  gathered  patience. 
They  douse  the  fires  and  clean  up  the  area. 
They  reckon  the  younger  folks  will  not 
capture  all  the  fish  in  the  river  and  that 
they  still  have  time  to  beat  the  sun  in 
pounding  the  river. 

The  elders  have  sent  the  young  men 
ahead,  filled  with  suggestions  on  where 
to  fish  and  where  not  to  fish  for  the 
anadromous  visitor.  Still,  they  realize  that 
the  river  will  not  be  covered  by  a hand- 
ful of  men— not  even  the  hundred  or  so 
who  have  paddled,  waded  or  rowed  into 
all  the  places  the  fish  held. 

I linger,  knowing  that  these  men  know 
the  river  better  than  I.  They  had  spent 
years  searching  the  waters.  They  had  a 
plan  that  had  met  with  success  before. 


They  casually  gathered  their  gear  and 
spoke  in  low  voices. 

Then  as  I watched,  they  shoved  the  old 
johnboat  into  the  flow,  and  paddled  30 
yards  out  into  the  flow.  They  anchored 
and  rummaged  through  well-kept  metal 
tackle  boxes. 

I was  amazed  that  they  had  chosen  a 
location  littered  with  boats— a flotilla  of 
anglers  surrounding  their  small  pocket 
of  water.  All  the  other  boats  bore  out- 
boards and  most  anglers  were  checking 
their  fish  finders.  The  old  johnboat 
contained  two  seasoned  anglers  with  two 
rods  each,  with  no  spares. 

Other  boaters  all  gave  the  men  a 
shrug— they  were  not  taking  any  fish.  The 
men  smiled  and  it  became  apparent  they 
knew  the  fish  were  there.  Waiting  below 
were  silver  slivers  of  fish  under  moving 
water,  tainted  and  high  from  recent  rains. 
But  these  men  knew'  how  to  fish  and 
perhaps  more  importantly  they  knew  the 
channel  the  fish  w'ould  follow. 

As  if  in  slow  motion,  they  carefully 
prepared  their  rods,  w'hile  others  cast 
feverishly.  One  of  them  looked  toward 
the  rising  sun,  a sun  that  had  begun  to 
climb.  He  looked  at  the  other  man  and 
without  saying  a word,  it  w'as  understood 
that  there  was  still  time— no  need  to  hum'. 

What  they  did  w'as  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. In  a simple  johnboat  two  men 
in  clean  work  clothes  dropped  darts  into 
the  flow,  and  with  a magical  touch,  be- 
gan hooking  and  landing  the  fish  without 
hoopla.  They  were  quiet  and  seemed  to 
assume  that  they  would  take  fish. 

The  gentlemen  drew  a crow'd  of  onlook- 
ers. Soon  anglers  were  slowly  allowing 
their  boats  to  drift  toward  the  battered 
green  boat.  Anglers  waded  in  their  di- 
rection, w'orking  their  way  toward  the 
deep  channel.  One  nearby  boating  an- 
gler asked,  “What  are  you  using?” 

“Darts,”  one  of  the  older  men  replied, 
“red  and  white.” 

Red  and  white  darts,  the  traditional 
choice  of  shad  anglers  for  years— set  aside 
by  many  in  search  of  something  better, 
more  productive.  The  search  is  needed. 
We  will  never  become  stagnant  in  our 
fishing.  But  these  men  were  not  part  of 
the  search.  They  seemed  to  be  content 
with  status  quo.  They  had  chased  long 
and  hard  enough,  to  gain  deeply  etched 
w'ell-weathered  smiles.  They  had  earned 


a slower  pace  and  no  one  would  dare  ar- 
gue with  their  success. 

The  other  anglers  crowded  the  older 
men  and  worked  darts  in  and  around  the 
same  channel.  There  were  no  shad  for  the 
new  arrivals,  as  the  gentlemen  enjoyed 
double  hookups.  They  did  not  flaunt  their 
catch,  nor  did  they  try  to  draw  attention. 
They  did  w'hat  good  anglers  do— caught 
fish  in  what  many  considered  waters  bar- 
ren of  ever-moving  shad. 

The  sun  came  to  the  water,  strong  and 
with  a hard  glare.  The  men  in  the  green 
johnboat  rearranged  their  tackle,  pulled 
up  anchor  and  slid  their  stringer  of  fish 
into  the  boat.  One  rowed  and  one  directed. 
And  within  a little  over  an  hour,  they  had 
completed  their  morning  fishing. 

I found  them  reminiscing  about  their 
morning  around  the  fire  at  the  camp- 
ground. I had  watched  others  work  the 
water  after  they  had  departed. 

There  is  a time  to  talk  and  a time  to 
listen,  and  I pulled  a camp  stool  close  to 
the  fire.  I,  after  all  these  years  of  casting, 
had  a lot  more  to  learn.  I sat  back  and 
watched  as  they  sorted  darts  and  worked 
files  to  sharpen  hooks  that  had  ticked  on 
stone.  I could  not  have  opened  a book 
to  learn  more. 

The  “troops”  ran  back  to  camp  to  gather 
a quick  nap  and  nourishment,  from  open 
cans  of  backed  beans  and  open-fire  ham- 
burgers. They  had  fished  the  water  hard 
and  had  taken  a few  fish,  but  not  as  many 
in  the  short  period  that  these  men  had 
caught.  And  the  older  men,  napless,  were 
still  fresh,  when  the  others  ran  for  the  river 
and  evening  fishing. 

Then  the  two  men  gathered  their  gear 
and  walked  to  their  waiting  boat,  and  in 
the  pale  evening,  geese  circled  overhead, 
as  the  sound  of  creaking  oarlocks  bounced 
off  the  river  banks.  I heard  a fish  leave 
and  re-enter  the  river,  and  the  crank  of  a 
well-oiled  reel.  I heard  the  rattle  of  a metal 
stringer,  and  the  ker-plunk  of  an  attached 
fish  lowered  into  the  water.  And  I smiled, 
for  in  my  fishing  I have  not  gained  the 
patience  of  these  men.  But  I will  be  work- 
ing on  it  harder  than  ever. 

The  flickering  flames  of  red,  orange 
and  blue  reflected  on  the  river.  Men 
snored  and  two  older  men  talked  qui- 
etly. We  should  all  listen  to  the  pace  they 
have  set.0 
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by  Walt  Dietz 


Water  Walkers 


Have  you  ever  noticed  a pond  or  stream’s  tiny 
animals  skipping,  skating,  jumping,  swimming  or 
hanging  from  the  water’s  surface?  These  critters 
use  the  surface  film  as  a home  and  are  called 
neuston.  Neuston  include  hydra,  small  snails, 
springtails,  spiders  and  a variety  of  aquatic  insects. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  these  animals  are 
“walking  on  water.”  In  a sense,  they  are. 

Neuston  are  able  to  stay  on  the  water’s  surface 
because  of  special  adaptations  and  surface  tension. 


Surface  tension 

Surface  tension  is  one  of  the  most  important  properties 
of  water.  Many  forms  of  life  would  not  exist  without  it. 

Surface  tension  occurs  because  water  has  an  attraction 
to  itself.  This  attraction  to  itself  is  much  greater  than  it  is 
to  other  things,  like  the  air  above.  Surface  water  is  drawn 
down  into  the  liquid,  forming  an  elasticlike  film  that  is 
taut  like  a rubber  band.  This  film  supports  small  objects 
and  animals. 

Help  or  Hindrance? 

Surface  film  can  be  a help  or  a hindrance  to  many  crea- 
tures. It  provides  a safe  habitat  for  neuston.  But  it  also 
traps  and  holds  other  animals  long  enough  for  predators 


to  catch  them  and  swallow  them  up.  Egg-laying  mayflies 
often  fall  into  this  trap.  There  is  even  an  entire  group  of 
small  fish  that  take  advantage  of  mayflies  laying  eggs  on  the 
water’s  surface.  They  are  called  “top  feeders”  and  have  spe- 
cialized mouths  that  point  upward. 

The  surface  film  can  also  be  a barrier,  making  it  difficult 
for  animals  to  escape  from  below  or  penetrate  from  above. 
Transforming  damselfly  nymphs  must  push  their  way 
through  this  barrier  to  reach  the  air  above.  The  effort  might 
distract  them  long  enough  to  make  them  a meal  for  a hun- 
gry bass.  Either  way,  many  animals  have  evolved  special 
adaptations  to  survive  on  or  near  the  water’s  surface.  Here’s 
a closer  look  at  the  more  common  neuston  and  their  unique 
adaptations. 


Egg-laying  mayflies  can  become  convenient  food  for  top  feeders.  The  same  surface 
tension  that  enables  the  mayfly  to  walk  on  water  helps  fly  fishermen  imitate  the 
properties  of  nature  to  lure  fish  to  feed  on  the  water’s  surface. 
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Bugs 

(Hemiptera) 

Water  striders  are  some- 
times called  “pond  skaters” 
because  of  their  ability  to  “skate” 
across  the  water’s  surface.  They 
have  two  pairs  of  long  rear  legs 
and  one  shorter  pair  in  front.  The 
hind  legs  steer,  the  middle  legs  propel  them  like  oars  and 
the  front  legs  grab  prey.  You  might  say  that  water  striders 
go  through  life  on  their  feet.  They  have  specially  arranged 
claws  that  keep  them  from  piercing  the  surface  film. 

Their  feet  are  covered  with  hairs  and  a water-repellent 
wax,  which  keeps  their  body  above  water.  They  even  have 
sense  organs  on  their  feet  that  feel  vibrations  and  locate 
prey  or  mates.  Water  striders  can  sense  light  reflections 
caused  by  uneven  surface  film  around  a moving  object. 
They  are  quick  to  zip  over  to  a meal  and  suck  its  body  flu- 
ids with  a piercing  proboscis  (specialized  mouth  parts). 

The  water  boatman  has  adapted 
to  many  aquatic  habitats.  Some 
species  even  survive  in  inter-tidal 
ocean  waters.  Water  boatmen 
swim  right-side  up.  Each  pair 
of  legs  has  a specialized  func- 
tion. Short  forelegs  sift 
through  mud  for  food.  The 
other  legs  are  covered  with 

long  hairs,  which  increase  surface  area  and  make  them 
more  like  paddles.  The  middle  legs  act  like  rudders  and 
are  clawed  to  help  anchor  onto  substrate.  The  long  hind 
legs  serve  as  oars,  which  propel  it  through  the  water. 

Water  boatmen  are  strong  fliers  and  migrate  from  pond 
to  pond. 

Backswimmers  look  a lot  like 
water  boatmen,  but  swim  upside 
down.  They  have  long  oarlike 
hind  legs  and  are  very 
buoyant.  Their 
movement  is  fun  to 
watch  as  they  swim 
in  a looping  path.  Each 
stroke  drives  the  backswimmer 
forward  and  downward.  They  must  stop  and  rise  to  the 
surface  before  a recovery  stroke. 

Backswimmers  dive,  but  they  don’t  have  gills  to  breathe 
underwater.  They  take  an  air  supply  with  them  in  the 
form  of  a bubble.  They  can  remain  underwater  for  six 


hours  because  gases  are  exchanged  between  the  bubble 
and  water  through  diffusion. 

Backswimmers  prey  on  insects  and  small  fish.  They 
can  give  a stinging  bite  if  not  carefully  handled. 

Beetles  (Coleoptera) 

Whirligig  beetles  are  found  on 
ponds  and  still  areas  of  streams.  The 
shiny  black  beetles  congregate  in 
groups  and  spin  around  one  another 
like  bumper  cars.  If  disturbed,  they 
scatter  and  then  gather  together  again. 

Whirligigs  have  four  compound  eyes. 

One  pair  is  on  top  to  watch  for  aerial  preda- 
tors. The  other  pair  is  below  water  to  hunt 
for  small  prey. 

A stenus  is  a land-dwelling  beetle.  If  it  falls  into  the 
water,  it  secretes  a fluid  that  lowers  the  surface  tension  in 
front  of  its  head  (like  a detergent).  It  is  then  propelled 
forward  rapidly  across  the  surface  by  the  physical  forces 
of  water. 

Flies  (Diptera) 

Mosquito  larvae  are  found  in  still  water.  They  do  not 
have  gills.  Instead,  they  get  their  oxygen  from  the  air. 

For  this  reason,  mosquito  larvae  can  survive  in  polluted 
water  or  in  water  with  low  oxygen  levels.  The  larvae,  or 
“wigglers,”  hang  just  below  the  film  and  poke  a small 
tube,  or  snorkel,  from  the  rear  of  the  abdomen  to  the  air 
above.  The  tip  of  this  tube  is  equipped  with  tiny  hairs 
that  repel  water  and  keep  the  tube  open  to  the  air.  The 
tube  also  has  a valve,  which  can  be  closed  to  prevent  wa- 
ter from  entering. 

Spiders  (Arachnida) 

The  fishing  spider  lives  along  pond  edges.  It’s  covered 
with  thousands  of  water-repellent  hairs.  The  hairs  in- 
crease the  spider’s  surface  area,  spreading  its  weight  over 
the  surface  film.  The  hairs  also  provide  camouflage  and 
have  a sensory  function. 

A fishing  spider  can  easily  skate 
across  a pond  to 
search  for  food 
or  escape 
predators.  0 
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by  Chris  Gorsuch 


X 


et  engines  take  more  physical  punishment  in 
one  season  than  most  outboards  see  in  a 
lifetime.  Bouncing  off  ledges  and  picking  up 
gravel  and  other  debris  from  shallow  points  can 
take  a toll  on  your  lower  unit.  Getting  the 
most  out  of  your  outboard  jet  requires  some 

maintenance  steps  specific 
to  this  kind  of  engine. 

The  objective  here  is  to 
provide  some  tips  that 
will  add  longevity  and 
continued  performance 
to  your  jet  engine. 
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Inspect  the  flow  gate  adjustment.  If  the 
gate  is  not  properly  adjusted,  it  will  cause 
excessive  drag,  and  will  also  block  the 
discharged  water,  affecting  performance. 
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The  first  step  is  to  remove  the  6 '/2-inch  self-locking  nuts 
from  around  the  intake  foot.  A standard  wrench  will  work, 
although  a hinged  socket  wrench  may  speed  the  task.  Once 
all  the  nuts  are  removed,  pull  the  intake  foot  off  the  lower 
unit.  If  it  does  not  budge,  a few  light  taps  with  the  rubber 
mallet  will  help.  Be  sure  to  keep  one  hand  on  the  intake 
foot  to  ensure  that  it  doesn’t  fall  to  the  ground. 

Removing  the  impeller  is  the  next  step.  Don’t  be  sur- 
prised to  find  fishing  line  wrapped  around  the  impeller  or 
shaft.  This  is  not  a big  problem  area,  but  it  does  limit  water 
flow  because  it  blocks  a portion  of  the  intake.  Before  re- 
moving the  large  nut  from  the  shaft,  the  tabs  of  the  nut 
retainer  (tab  lock  washer)  must  be  straightened. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  count  and  make  note  of  the  number  of 
washers  between  the  nut  and  impeller.  These  washers  are 
used  to  adjust  the  impeller  as  it  wears.  The  washers  act  as  a 
shim  to  set  the  clearence  between  the  impeller  blades  and 
the  intake  wall.  This  is  done  by  moving  the  washers  to  and 
from  the  top  of  the  impeller. 

Remove  the  large  brass  nut  and  slide  the  impeller  down 
off  the  drive  shaft.  If  it  does  not  budge,  a few  light  taps 
with  the  rubber  mallet  is  all  it  takes  to  jar  it  loose.  Note 
that  there  is  a shear  key  and  a plastic  sleeve  that  lock  the 
impeller  into  the  drive  shaft.  If  they  do  not  drop  free  when 
the  impeller  is  removed,  you  may  want  to  remove  them  and 
keep  them  in  a safe  place. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  check  the  four  bolts  that  hold 
the  jet  unit  to  the  lower  unit  as  well  as  the  four  bolts  that 
hold  the  shaft  bearing  in  place.  They  have  a tendency  to 
loosen  from  all  the  knocks  and  bumps  during  the  year.  I 
have  personally  seen  them  work  completely  free  and  be- 
come jammed  in  the  discharge  nozzle,  and  I know  of  a few 
instances  where  they  damaged  the  housing  unit. 


This  preventive  maintenance  step  takes  only  a few  extra 
seconds  and  can  prevent  serious  mechanical  problems.  Be 
sure  to  use  the  correct-sized  socket  and  extension  wrench  to 
make  sure  each  bolt  is  tight. 

This  is  a key  maintenance  step,  because  over  time  these 
bolts  will  loosen,  resulting  in  significant  damage  when  they 
go  unchecked. 

After  checking  the  bolts  inside  the  jet  pump,  make  sure  to 
include  the  external  bolt  that  fastens  the  engine  housing  to 
the  lower  unit.  This  also  tends  to  loosen,  and  adds  stress  to 
the  bearing  and  the  drive  shaft. 


Don’t  be  surprised  to  find  fishing  line  wrapped  around  the 
impeller  or  shaft.  This  is  not  a big  problem,  but  it  does  limit 
water  flow  because  it  blocks  a portion  of  the  intake. 
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Another  maintenance  area  that  af- 
fects the  jet’s  performance  is  blockage 
in  the  outlet  nozzle.  Any  blockage 
significantly  affects  engine  perfor- 
mance. It  is  common  to  find  fairly 
large  river  stones,  wood  or  other  de- 
bris wedged  between  the  outlet  nozzle 
and  exhaust.  It’s  most  often  easier  to 
knock  the  blockage  back  the  way  it 
came  than  force  it  through  the 
nozzle. 

To  check  for  nozzle  blockage,  it  is 
best  to  place  the  throttle  control  lever 
in  the  forward  position.  This  will 
swing  the  flow  gate  down  and  away 
from  the  nozzle  to  provide  an  unob- 
structed view.  Obstructions  are  easy 
to  locate  just  by  looking  into  the  end 
of  the  nozzle.  If  there  is  blockage,  it 
will  affect  the  volume  of  water  and 
decrease  overall  thrust  and  engine 
performance. 

While  at  this  step,  it  is  also  a good 
time  to  make  sure  your  cam  gate  is 
adjusted  correctly.  With  the  throttle  still  in  the  extreme  for- 
ward position,  check  to  make  sure  the  gate  is  swung 
completely  open  and  that  the  cam  bracket  is  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  guide.  If  the  gate  is  not  properly  adjusted,  it  will 
cause  excessive  drag,  and  will  also  block  the  discharged  wa- 
ter, affecting  performance.  If  the  gate  is  off  enough,  it  will 
redirect  water  back  into  the  exhaust  and  stall  the  engine. 

Before  installing  the  impeller,  inspect  the  blades  for  dings 
or  worn  spots  on  the  impeller.  Blades  on  aluminum  impel- 
lers tend  to  take  some  abuse  as  small  rocks  and  gravel  are 
drawn  through  the  intake.  A few  swipes  with  a flat  file  will 
remove  the  burred  edges  of  dings  and  improve  the  jet’s  abil- 
ity to  draw  water.  Stainless  steel  impellers  for  the  most  part 
are  maintenance  free,  but  they  are  nearly  twice  the  cost  of 
aluminum  impellers. 

Inspect  the  retaining  washer  to  ensure  that  there  are  no 
defects.  These  items  are  inexpensive  to  replace  if  there  is 
any  damage.  When  installing  the  impeller,  slide  the  same 
number  of  washers  onto  the  shaft  that  were  present  when 
the  impeller  was  removed.  Place  the  plastic  sleeve  into  the 
impeller  and  insert  the  shear  key  from  the  bottom.  Next, 
align  and  slide  the  impeller  to  the  flat  edge  of  the  shaft. 

Add  the  remaining  washers  and  nut  retainer,  and  be  sure  to 
hold  the  impeller  and  washers  in  place.  Then  tighten  the 
shaft  nut  with  the  adjustable  wrench  so  that  there  is  no  play 
in  the  impeller.  If  the  tabs  on  the  retaining  washer  do  not 
line  up  with  the  nut,  don’t  worry— it  was  designed  to  be 
flipped  to  ensure  proper  alignment. 


Check  the  four  bolts  that  hold  the  jet  unit  to  the  lower  unit  as  well 
as  the  four  bolts  that  hold  the  shaft  bearing  in  place.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  loosen  from  all  the  knocks  and  bumps  during  the  year. 

Before  folding  the  tabs  down  on  the  nut  retainer,  tem- 
porarily slide  the  intake  foot  back  on  the  bell  housing  and 
with  a feeler  gauge  check  the  spacing  between  the  impeller 
blade  and  the  liner.  The  clearance  should  be  set  to  the 
specifications  listed  in  the  owner’s  manual.  If  the  dis- 
tance is  greater  than  the  suggested  target,  shim  washers 
can  be  moved  from  the  bottom  of  the  impeller  to  the  top, 
which  lowers  the  impeller.  The  intake  liner  is  slightly  ta- 
pered. Lowering  the  impeller  reduces  the  blade  clearance. 

To  increase  the  blade  clearance,  move  the  shim  washers 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  This  raises  the  impeller  for 
greater  clearance. 

After  the  clearance  is  set  to  the  target  distance,  remove 
the  intake  foot  and  fold  the  tabs  down  on  the  nut  retainer. 
Tighten  the  nut  fast  and  fold  the  tabs  down.  Place  the 
intake  foot  back  on  the  bell  housing  and  tighten  the  six 
nuts.  Be  sure  that  the  intake  is  seated  flat  against  the 
housing.  Instead  of  tightening  the  nuts  from  one  to  the 
next  in  line,  tighten  with  a cross  pattern  so  that  the  hous- 
ing will  seat  easier. 

Perhaps  the  area  that  takes  the  most  punishment  on  an 
outboard  jet  is  the  steel  bars  that  make  up  the  jet  intake 
grill.  Those  bars  are  the  lowest  point  of  the  boat,  so  the 
jet  intake  tends  to  find  rocks  even  faster  than  the  hull  it- 


Stainless  steel  impellers  are  for  the  most  part  free  of  maintenance , 
hut  they  are  nearly  twice  the  cost  of  aluminum  impellers. 
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self.  After  a few  encounters  with  an  unforgiving  rock  or 
ledge,  these  steel  bars  begin  to  lose  their  uniform  appear- 
ance. When  this  occurs,  several  problems  can  arise.  First, 
because  the  bars  are  bent,  they  can  allow  larger  debris  to 
enter  the  intake.  When  that  occurs,  the  impeller,  bell 
housing  and  outlet  nozzle  are  subject  to  severe  damage. 
Another  concern  is  that  the  bent,  twisted  and  mashed  bars 
will  start  to  reduce  the  water  flow  to  the  intake,  which  re- 
duces the  overall  thrust.  I have  seen  cases  where  the 
blockage  was  10  percent  to  20  percent,  which  is  signifi- 
cant. 

Fixing  this  problem  is  a snap,  and  requires  only  a few 
basic  tools.  The  grill  bars  are  held  in  place  by  two  sets  of 
rods  that  are  placed  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  intake 
foot.  The  only  tools  required  to  tackle  this  project  are  a 
hammer,  a nail  punch  and  a small  metal  rod  with  a diam- 
eter smaller  than  the  set  rod.  I’ve  used  a metal  rod  taken 
off  an  old  wooden  clothes  hanger  or  a welding  rod. 

To  begin,  place  and  lock  the  engine  in  the  tilt  position. 
Starting  with  the  grill  rod  at  the  rear  of  the  intake  foot, 
use  the  nail  punch  and  the  hammer  to  start  the  grill  rod 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  If  you  are  repairing  only  a few 
bars  that  are  all  on  the  same  side,  tap  the  bar  from  that 
side.  If  you  plan  to  remove  and  fix  all  the  bars,  the  side 
you  start  on  is  irrelevant.  Once  the  grill  bar  is  started,  re- 
place the  punch  with  a steel  rod  and  gently  tap  the  rod 
beyond  the  grill  bars. 

As  the  grill  rod  travels  beyond  each  bar,  use  the  claw  end 
of  the  hammer  to  draw  out  the  bars  no  longer  fixed  in 
place.  Continue  this  procedure  until  all  the  bars  that  need 
to  be  repaired  are  drawn  out  from  the  back  of  the  intake. 


The  steel  bars  that  make  up  the  jet  intake  grill  are  the  boat’s 
lowest  point,  so  the  jet  intake  tends  to  find  rocks  even  faster  than 
the  hull.  After  encounters  with  an  unforgiving  rock  or  ledge, 
these  steel  bars  can  be  damaged.  Fix  bent,  twisted  and  mashed 
bars  to  prevent  performance  problems. 
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Outlet  nozzle  blocked?  Any  blockage  significantly  affects  engine 
performance.  It  is  common  to  fmd  fairly  large  river  stones,  wood 
or  other  debris  wedged  between  the  outlet  nozzle  and  exhaust. 

It’s  most  often  easier  to  knock  the  blockage  back  the  way  it  came 
than  force  it  through  the  nozzle. 

Repeat  the  same  steps  on  the  grill  rod  positioned  at  the 
front  end  of  the  intake.  As  the  rod  travels  past  each  bar, 
remove  them  from  the  intake. 

When  it  comes  to  taking  the  twists  and  bends  out  of 
the  grill  bars,  there  are  several  methods.  I’ve  used  a large 
iron  vice,  but  a flat  surface  like  a cement  floor  or  asphalt 
driveway  works  well  enough.  A few  good 
shots  with  the  hammer  are  usually  all  it  takes. 
For  those  who  want  to  go  the  extra  mile,  feel 
free  to  use  the  vice.  If  the  bars  are  twisted  be- 
yond repair,  they  are  inexpensive  enough  just 
to  replace. 

Replacing  the  repaired  bars  is  also  a snap. 
Take  note  that  the  hole  on  one  side  of  the  bar  is 
oblong.  This  end  always  goes  toward  the  back 
of  the  intake.  The  oblong  hole  assists  in  the 
steps  to  come.  The  bar  also  has  a slight  curve. 
When  oriented  correctly,  the  bar  cups  to  the 
inside  of  the  intake. 

Start  replacing  the  bars  at  the  front  end  of 
the  intake.  Set  the  bar  into  the  groove  and  tap 
the  rod  in  place,  each  bar  in  turn  until  they  are 
all  in  place. 

After  all  the  bars  are  pinned  back  into  the 
front  of  the  intake,  flip  each  bar  into  the  back 
groove  and  tap  the  rod  through.  The  oblong 
hole  at  the  top  of  the  bar  assists  in  alignment. 

The  task  of  straightening  the  grill  bars  is  now  complete. 

Let  these  maintenance  procedures  help  you  get  the  best 
performance  from  your  outboard  jet  engine.  They’ll  save 
you  money  and  keep  you  on  the  water  longer.  0 
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Hybrid  striped  bass.  Pennsylvania  stocks 
1 50,000  hybrid  striped  bass  annually. 


by  Linda  Steiner 

In  the  world  offish,  hybrids 
sometimes  happen.  In  the 
world  offish  culture,  they  are 
purposely  created.  Why 
tamper  with  Mother  Nature’s 
intentions  and  create  a fish 
that  does  not  occur  in,  or  is 
extremely  rare  in,  the  wild? 
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Purebred  musky 


Propagation,  or  culture,  of  fish  can  be  traced  back  thou- 
sands of  years,  to  ancient  China  and  Rome.  Later,  European 
fish  culture  techniques  traveled  with  other  Old  World  cus- 
toms to  the  United  States,  with  the  practice  documented 
here  by  the  mid-1850s.  In  Asia  and  Europe,  fish  culture 
augmented  food  supplies,  but 
in  this  country  it  was  used  pri- 
marily to  improve  sport  fishing. 

Justification  for  the  formation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Com- 
mission itself  included 
restoring  “useful  tribes”  of 
fishes  to  depleted  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth— in  other 
words,  to  build  hatcheries  and 
stock  fish. 

Artificially  spawning  males 
and  females  of  one  species  to 
produce  offspring  of  that  same 
species  was  the  obvious  focus  of 
these  early  hatcheries.  But  as 
techniques  for  fertilizing, 
hatching  and  rearing  fry  and 
fingerlings  improved,  fish 
culturists  began  to  experiment 
with  hybridization,  including 
here  in  Pennsylvania. 

What  is  a hybrid?  Techni- 
cally, a hybrid  is  the  “offspring  of  two  animals  or  plants  of 
different  races,  breeds,  varieties,  species  or  genera.”  Many 
flowering  and  vegetable  plants  grown  today  are  human-de- 
veloped hybrids.  They  have  been  crossed  to  bring  out 
certain  features— faster  growing,  bigger,  more  disease  resis- 
tant, etc.  In  the  animal  world,  the  most  often  cited  hybrid  is 
the  mule,  a cross  between  a male  donkey  and  a mare. 

Naturally  occurring  hybrids  are  rare,  whether  plant  or 
animal.  Even  closely  related  species  that  would  seem  to  be 
candidates  for  hybridization  tend  to  have  different  enough 
breeding  requirements.  But  with  careful  human  manipula- 
tion of  crossbreeding,  we  end  up  with  the  hybrid  azalea 
blooming  in  the  yard,  or  the  tiger  muskellunge  tugging  on 
the  hook. 


The  tiger  muskies’  parents  are  not  raised  in  hatcheries. 
Instead,  each  spring,  about  the  fishes’  natural  spawning 
time,  fish  culturists  collect  brood  muskellunge  and  northern 
pike  from  northwestern  Pennsylvania  waters  (they’re  re- 
turned to  the  water  after  being  stripped  of  eggs  and  milt). 

The  hybrid  eggs  and  fry  are  all 
started  at  the  Union  City  Fish  Cul- 
ture Station,  in  Erie  County.  Some 
are  retained  there  and  raised  to 
stocking  size  (9  to  12  inches);  the 
rest  are  shipped  to  the  Benner 
Spring,  Linesville,  Pleasant  Mount 
and  Tionesta  hatcheries  for  rearing. 

Tiger  muskellunge  are  stocked  to 
meet  a particular  fisheries  manage- 
ment need,  says  Lorantas.  The  Fish 
Commission  began  experimenting 
with  Esocid  crosses  in  the  1950s 
and  ’60s  to  determine  which  parent 
combination  yielded  a trophy-size 
fish  that  could  be  easily  reared  in  a 
hatchery  and  survive  well  in  the 
wild  to  be  caught  by  anglers.  As  in 
most  fish  hybridization,  the  female 
of  the  species  that  grows  larger, 
with  larger  eggs,  yields  offspring 
with  higher  survival  rates. 

Tiger  muskellunge  are  easier  to 
raise  in  a hatchery  setting  than  purebred  muskies,  says 
Lorantas.  The  young  tigers  eat  a dry  pellet  food  (high  in 
protein).  Purebreds  must  be  fed  minnows  and  other  small 
rough  fish.  An  advantage  in  culture,  in  addition  to  the  abil- 
ity to  use  dry  food,  is  the  decreased  likelihood  that  alien 
forage  fish  (like  carp)  would  be  introduced  inadvertently 
into  a lake,  along  with  the  muskies. 

Lorantas  says  that  another  advantage  to  growing  the  hy- 
brid tiger  musky  is  that  the  cross  exhibits  “hybrid  vigor.” 
With  their  combination  of  genes,  hybrids  have  an  innate  ten- 
dency to  grow  faster  and  sturdier  than  either  parent.  “In  the 
tiger  musky  there  tends  to  be  a little  faster  growth,  with 


Muskellunge 

Many  muskies  that  fishermen  catch  in  Pennsylvania  to- 
day are  hybrids  called  tiger  muskellunge.  These  fish  are 
crosses  engineered  at  Fish  & Boat  Commission  hatcheries. 
Tiger  muskies  are  the  result  of  mixing  the  milt  of  a male 
northern  pike  with  the  eggs  of  a muskellunge  female,  both 
closely  related  species  of  the  Esocid  family.  The  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  raises  and  stocks  about  100,000  tiger  musky 
fingerlings  and  some  100,000  “pure”  muskellunge  a year,  all 
across  the  state,  says  Bob  Lorantas,  Warmwater  Unit  Leader 
in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  The  Commission  also  produces 
almost  all  of  the  nation’s  supply  of  tiger  muskies,  trading 
the  hybrids  to  other  states  for  fish  types  not  produced  here. 


Tiger  musky.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  raises  and  stocks 
about  100,000  tiger  musky  fingerlings  and  some  100,000 
“pure”  muskellunge  a year,  all  across  the  state. 
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mean  length  at  age  tending  to  be  slightly  greater  in  the  hy- 
brid than  the  purebred,”  says  Lorantas.  Tiger  muskies  are 
stocked  as  7-inch  to  12-inch  fingerlings. 

Tiger  muskies  are  renowned  for  reaching  sizes  approach- 
ing the  behemoth  possibilities  of  their  purebred 
muskellunge  mothers.  Tiger  muskies  were  likely  named  for 
their  “tiger  stripe”  markings— the  enhanced  vertical  bar  pat- 
tern more  pronounced  than  on  a regular  musky.  Their 
disposition  also  smacks  of  the  super  predator.  “For  fisher- 
men, the  unique  characteristic  of  the  tiger  musky  is  that  it  is 
particularly  aggressive  at  attacking  lures,  like  the  northern 
pike,”  says  Lorantas.  “Purebred  muskies  are  equally  aggres- 
sive but  more  wary  in  approaching  a wounded  baitfish  or 
angler’s  lure.  For  anglers,  catch  rates  are  expected  to  be 
higher  for  hybrids.” 

Area  fisheries  managers  determine  where  tiger  muskies 
will  be  stocked,  versus  hatchery-raised  purebreds,  says 
Lorantas.  The  waterways  must  have  an  abundance  of  suck- 
ers or  carp  or  other  soft-rayed  forage  species,  which  are 
underused  by  the  waterways’  gamefish.  Biologists  also  look 
at  habitat  elements  that  favor  survival  of  a muskellungelike 
fish,  such  as  vegetated  areas  adjacent  to  appropriate  deep 
water.  Also  taken  into  consideration  is  whether  a potential 
waterway  has  natural  reproduction  of  purebred  muskies, 
particularly  in  the  state’s  western  rivers,  says  Lorantas. 
Purebreds  would  be  stocked  there,  while  tigers  are  more 
likely  to  be  planted  in  habitats  that  do  not  have  a natural 
musky  population— which  is  most  of  the  suitable  lakes  and 
rivers  across  the  state. 


White  bass.  White  bass  are  freshwater 
fish  with  the  largest  populations  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  River 
system.  A white  bass  crossed  with  a 
purebred  striped  bass  (inset  photo) 
produces  the  hybrid  striped  bass. 


Many  tiger  muskies 
are  stocked  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  and 
Delaware  River  water- 
sheds, says  Lorantas, 
which  were  not  part  of 
the  original  range  of 
muskellunge  and  north- 
ern pike  in  Pennsylvania. 


Striped  bass 

Another  successful 
hatchery-produced  hy- 
brid fish  stocked  in  the 
state  is  the  striped  bass 
hybrid.  This  gamefish  is 
a cross  between  two 
members  of  the  temper- 
ate (or  sea  bass)  family.  A hybrid  striped  bass  is  the  result  of 
mixing  the  eggs  of  a female  white  bass  with  the  milt  of  a 
male  striped  bass  (the  offspring  called  the  “sunshine  bass”), 
or  crossing  a male  white  bass  with  a female  striped  bass  (the 
offspring  called  the  “palmetto  bass”).  Both  the  sunshine 
and  palmetto  bass  have  been  stocked  in  Pennsylvania,  says 
Lorantas,  but  are  generally  just  referred  to  as  “striped  bass 
hybrids.” 

The  striped  bass  hybrid  is  not  produced  in  Pennsylvania 
hatcheries.  The  source  of  fish  for  stocking  state  waters  is 
secured  through  trade  with  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  Pennsyl- 
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vania  receiving  2-inch  fingerlings.  While  Pennsylvania  has 
particular  expertise  with  tiger  muskies,  says  Lorantas,  some 
other  states’  hatcheries  have  a long  history  of  success  with 
striped  bass  hybrids  and  are  better  equipped  to  produce 
them,  including  having  ready  access  to  white  bass  and  pure- 
bred striper  brood  stock.  Pennsylvania  might  trade  tiger 
muskies  for  striped  bass  hybrids,  with  anglers  in  both  states 
benefiting. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  hybrid  striped  bass  is  stocked  in  fewer 
than  a dozen  waters  where  anglers  don’t  have  access  to  pure- 
bred striped  bass.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  anglers  are  more 
likely  to  encounter  purebred  stripers— these  fish  are  native  to 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  watersheds,  and  their  num- 
bers are  supplemented  by  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
stockings.  The  stripers  caught  in  Raystown  Lake,  for  ex- 
ample, are  purebreds. 

Hybrid  striped  bass  have  slightly  different  habitat  require- 
ments than  the  purebreds.  These  differences  influence  how 
area  fisheries  managers  use  them  in  their  lake  management 
programs.  Hybrid  stripers  tend  to  be  a warmwater-oriented 
species.  Purebred  striped  bass  prefer  slightly  cooler  water. 
That  is  why  the  hybrid  is  stocked,  instead  of  the  purebred,  in 
some  of  the  state’s  eastern  reservoirs,  says  Lorantas,  given  the 
thermal  habitats  available  in  those  lakes.  These  lakes  tend  to 
be  shallower  and  warmer,  with  less  dissolved  oxygen  in  the 
summertime— better  suited  for  the  hybrid  striped  bass. 

The  hybrid  does  attain  sexual  maturity.  But  documented 
successful  natural  spawning  is  limited,  ensuring  that  the  spe- 
cies would  not  proliferate  where  stocked.  For  this  reason, 
hybrids  may  be  chosen  for  stocking  instead  of  purebreds  to 
avoid  the  latter’s  potential  for  reproducing  prolifically  and 
outstripping  the  food  source. 

Pennsylvania  stocks  150,000  hybrid  striped  bass  annually. 
Stocking  occurs  in  reservoirs  where  the  potential  for  emigra- 
tion is  limited,  so  that  the  possibility  for  backcrossing  with 
wild  parents  is  very  small. 

Both  hybrid  and  purebred  stripers  are  stocked  in  some 
eastern  Pennsylvania  lakes,  like  Blue  Marsh.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  Lake  Arthur  and  Shenango  Lake  are  noted 
for  their  hybrid  striper  fisheries.  Not  just  any  lake  is  suitable 
for  striped  bass  stocking,  whether  purebreds  or  hybrids. 
Stripers  need  plenty  of  pelagic  forage  fish.  “Pelagic”  fish  are 
those  that  move  in  open-water  schools,  such  as  alewife  and 
gizzard  shad.  The  silvery  hybrid  striper  looks  like  the  pure- 
bred striper,  but  its  body  is  stockier  and  its  dark  side  stripes 
show  definite  breaks  and  are  less  distinct. 

Saugeye 

The  third  hybrid  stocked  regularly  in  Pennsylvania  is  the 
saugeye.  This  cross  between  a sauger  and  walleye  is  stocked 
mostly  in  Pennsylvania’s  southwest  region.  Both  the  sauger 
and  the  walleye,  close  relatives  in  the  perch  family,  are  native 
to  the  Ohio  River  watershed,  but  the  hatchery-produced 
saugeye  offers  some  fishery  management  advantages,  in  par- 
ticular waters,  over  its  parents.  About  40,000  fingerlings  and 
150,000  saugeye  fry  are  stocked  each  year. 


Both  hybrid  and  purebred  stripers  are 
stocked  in  some  eastern  Pennsylvania  lakes, 
like  Blue  Marsh.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  Lake  Arthur  and  Shenango  Lake  are 
noted  for  their  hybrid  striper  fisheries. 

“We  make  use  of  saugeyes  in  smaller  reservoirs  that  have 
an  adequate  forage  fish  base,”  says  Lorantas,  “but  are  quite 
turbid.”  Walleyes  tolerate  clearer  water  habitats  than  the 
saugeye  or  the  sauger.  But  not  any  murky  reservoir  will  do 
for  the  hybrid.  “Saugeyes  tend  to  have  a little  higher  survival 
in  turbid  reservoirs  with  surface  areas  of  from  60  to  200 
acres,”  says  Lorantas,  “typically  smaller  than  the  reservoirs  in 
which  we  stock  walleyes.”  So  why  not  just  stock  the  sauger 
itself?  “With  the  saugeye,  mean  length  at  age  tends  to  be  a 
little  greater  for  the  hybrid  compared  to  the  sauger,” 
Lorantas  says.  Again,  hybrid  vigor  provides  a growth  advan- 
tage, and  saugeyes  have  slightly  higher  survival  rates  than 
pure  saugers. 

Saugeyes  stocked  in  Pennsylvania  are  acquired  by  trade 
from  Illinois  (we  swap  tiger  muskies).  They  are  air-shipped 
to  the  Union  City  hatchery  and  grown  to  2-inch  fingerlings 
there.  The  saugeye  exhibits  little  potential  to  reproduce 
naturally,  but  may  backcross  with  its  purebred  parents. 
Stocking  is  limited  to  several  western  Pennsylvania  reser- 
voirs where  the  potential  for  emigration  is  limited  and  the 
possibility  for  backcrossing  is  minimized.  The  sauger  and 
saugeye  don’t  have  the  potential  to  reach  the  lengths  of 
walleyes. 

Trout 

At  one  time,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  experi- 
mented with  trout  hybrids,  but  none  is  raised  or  stocked 
today.  Tiger  trout,  a cross  between  a female  brown  trout  and 
male  brook  trout,  were  produced  in  state  hatcheries  at  one 
time,  as  a novelty  fish.  They  are  still  raised  by  some  commer- 
cial trout  hatcheries,  and  tiger  trout  from  private  stockings 
may  end  up  in  anglers’  creels.  According  to  Tom  Greene, 
Coldwater  Unit  Leader  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  some  hy- 
brid tiger  trout  do  occur  in  the  wild,  where  a stream  has  an 
equally  high  population  of  brown  trout  and  brook  trout. 
Both  trout  spawn  in  the  fall,  although  at  slightly  different 
times.  “Usually  the  brookies  are  done  spawning  quicker 
than  the  browns,”  says  Greene,  “but  precocial  male  brook 
trout  may  steal  a spawn  when  the  browns  are  on  the  redds.” 

The  Fish  Commission  once  stocked  the  albino  brook 
trout,  a genetic  anomaly,  but  still  a brook  trout.  The  popu- 
lar golden  rainbow  trout  is  not  an  interspecies  hybrid;  it  is  a 
color  variation  of  the  rainbow  trout.O 


For  more  information  on  hybrids  and  identifying  them,  please  see 
pages  10  and  1 1 of  the  2001  Summary  and  Fishing 
Regulations  and  Laws. 
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Thi  s year’s  contest  included  245  entries  in  five  categories,  and  judging  was  challenging.  Judges  for  this  year’s 
contest  included  Ted  Walke,  Chief  of  the  Educational  Media  Section,  and  Art  Michaels,  editor  of  PA  Angler  & 
Boater.  Competition  was  keen,  and  the  judges  were  impressed  with  all  the  submissions.  In  all,  there  were  15 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  place  winners,  and  13  honorable  mention  winners.  Special  thanks  go  to  Sandy  Patrick  for 
overseeing  the  organization  of  the  entries  and  facilitating  the  judging,  and  Patti  Copp  for  notifying  winners. 

Winning  entries  may  appear  elsewhere  in  future  issues  of  PA  Angler  & Boater,  and  in  other  publications,  ex- 
hibits and  projects.  Winning  entries  also  appear  on  the  Commission’s  web  site  (www.fish.state.pa.us).  This 
year’s  contest  categories  are  the  same  as  those  of  last  year.  Be  sure  to  check  out  the  rules  and  application  for 
this  year’s  contest,  on  page  50  of  this  issue. 


Fishing  and  Boating  Resources 


1st  Place:  David  B.  Soete,  Honesdale,  Delaware  River,  Pike  County. 


3rd  Place:  Charles  T.  Evans,  Jefferson  Hills, 
Lake  Erie  at  Walnut  Creek  Pier. 

Honorable  Mention:  Pamela  K.  Hershberger,  Clearville,  Pine  Creek  at  Cedar  Run,  Lycoming  County. 
Honorable  Mention:  Denise  N.  Ott,  Millersville,  Loyalsock  Creek,  Sullivan  County. 
Honorable  Mention:  Michael  J.  Philippe,  State  College,  Wykoff  Run,  Cameron  County. 


2nd  Place:  Michael  J.  Philippe,  State  College,  stream 
in  Tiadaghton  State  Forest,  Lycoming  County. 
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Reptiles  and  Amphibians 


1st  Place:  Michael  J.  Philippe,  State  College,  snapping  turtle  closeup. 


Honorable  Mention:  J.  Rodney  Broadwater,  Fayetteville,  eastern  box  turtle. 
Honorable  Mention:  Robert  H.  Checket,  Lebanon,  northern  water  snake. 
Honorable  Mention:  George  Buozis,  Easton,  turtles  on  a limb. 


2nd  Place:  Michael  J.  Philippe,  State  College, 
eastern  smooth  green  snake  closeup. 


3rd  Place:  Seth  Kleintob,  Sweet  Valley, 
yellow  phase  timber  rattlesnake. 


Invertebrates 


1st  Place:  Aunelia  A.  Hagan,  Johnstown,  blue  darner  damselfly. 


Honorable  Mention:  Jeff  Klaumenzer,  Lansdale,  mayflies  on  the  water. 


2nd  Place:  Ricardo  F.  Gilson, 
Meadville,  mayfly  (green  drake). 


3rd  Place:  J.  Rodney  Broadwater, 
Fayetteville,  dragonfly. 
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Photography  Contest 


RESULTS 


Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 


1st  Place:  Gene  Hardenberg,  Schnecksville, 
fall  fly  fishing,  Wayne  County. 


Honorable  Mention:  Ricardo  F.  Gilson, 

Meadville,  fishing  on  Big  Fishing  Creek, 

Clinton  County. 

Honorable  Mention:  James  Coslojr., 

Bellefonte,  fishing  in  northcentral  PA. 

Honorable  Mention:  Ron  Caimi, 

Waterloo,  IL,  fishing  on  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  Cumberland  County. 

3rd  Place:  Carl  Wendler,  Pine  Grove  Mills,  sailing  on 
Lake  Perez,  Huntingdon  County. 
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Pennsylvania 

Fishes 


Guide  to  Public  Fishing 
Waters  and  Boating  Access 

96  pages,  6x9  inches.  Specifies  PA’s  public 
access  locations  by  county  with  brief 
driving  directions.  Includes  details  on 
each  access’s  services.  Also  lists  public 
fishing  waters  by  county. 

Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & 
Reptiles 

166  pages,  6x9  inches,  full  color, 
illustrated.  Salamanders,  frogs,  toads, 
turtles,  lizards  and  snakes.  Animal 
characteristics,  identification,  range, 
habitat,  reproduction  and  food. 


Pennsylvania  Fishes 

170  pages,  6x9  inches,  full 
color,  illustrated.  140  fishes, 
sections  on  identification, 
habitat,  life  history.  Lists 
species  by  watershed.  Glossary, 
reference  section,  resources  list. 
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Endangered  and 
Threatened  Species 
of  Pennsylvania 

80  pages,  8.5x11  inches,  full 
color,  photos.  Invertebrates, 
birds,  mammals,  fish,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  plants. 
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Ballcap 

Navy-blue  twill  visor,  tan  twill 
6-panel  cap.  Commission  logo 
embroidered  on  front. 
Adjustable  polyethylene  snap 
closure  in  back.  One  size  fits  all. 


/ with  soy-based  inks 


BIQ ! 

17”  x 22” 

Wall  Charts 

Printed  in  full  color  on  quality  paper,  suitable 
for  framing.  17  inches  by  22  inches.  Shipped 
rolled  in  tubes,  not  folded. 
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ALL  RESULTS  CAN  BE  SEEN  AT  WWW.fiSh.StatC.pa.US 


Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 


1st  Place:  Patjohnson,  DuBois,  ice  fishing  pair. 


2nd  Place:  Vivian  Korch,  Nanticoke,  grandfather 
and  grandson  fishing. 


3rd  Place:  Emma  & Kevin  Kring,  Mohnton,  father  and 
daughter  with  a nice  pickerel. 


Honorable  Mention:  Matt  Kichline,  Martins  Creek, 
grandfather  and  grandson  bank  fishing. 

Honorable  Mention:  Aunelia  A.  Hagan,  Johnstown, 
family  fishing  at  Quemahoning  Reservoir,  Somerset 
County. 

Honorable  Mention:  Lawrence  Czudak,  North  Wales, 
three  happy  panfishing  anglers. 


Note:  All  photographs  are  the  sole  property  of  the  respective  photographers,  and  should  not  be 


reproduced  or  used  without  the  photographer’s  permission. 
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Year  2001  PFBC  Photography  Contest 


PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  Year 
2001  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is 
intended  to  foster  a greater 
appreciation  for  Pennsylvania's  fishing 
and  boating,  and  aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  year 
2001  trout  stamp  patch  and  the 
limited-edition  year  2001  nongame 
species  patch.  Honorable  Mention 
winners  will  receive  a certificate  and 
the  limited-edition  year  2001  nongame 
species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All 
entries  may  also  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's 
cover,  in  Commission  publications,  on 
the  Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2001 
through  December  2001. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than 
half  one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fit- 
ted, buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 
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of  Year  2000 
Pennsylvania 
Boating  Fatalities 


by  Dan  Martin 

1«  A 19-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  he  capsized  his 
10-foot  kayak.  The  victim  was  paddling  on  Cross  Creek  Lake, 
Washington  County,  in  the  company  of  his  brother.  The  two  paddlers 
were  some  distance  apart  when  the  mishap  occurred.  The  vic- 
tim removed  his  lifejacket  to  take  off  his  shirt.  In  the  process 
he  capsized  his  kayak.  Once  in  the  water  he  was  unable  to  grab 
his  lifejacket  or  kayak.  The  victim  was  a poor  swimmer  and  he 
was  not  wearing  a PFD  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

2.  A 67-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  he  fell  overboard 
from  a 1 2-foot  rowboat  on  Kielar’s  Pond,  Luzerne  County.  The 
victim  and  another  man  were  fishing  from  the  small  boat  when 
the  victim  stood.  The  boat  was  overloaded,  so  this  action  caused 
the  boat  to  tip  sharply,  throwing  both  anglers  into  the  water.  Both 
men  held  on  to  the  sides  of  the  boat  as  the  victim  reached  up 
and  started  the  electric  motor,  using  it  to  propel  the  partially 
swamped  boat  to  shore.  The  shoreline  was  very  steep  where  they 
reached  shore,  so  the  two  men  could  not  get  out  of  the  water  at 
that  place.  The  victim  then  said  he  wasn’t  feeling  well  and  sat 
down,  slumping  over.  Death  was  caused  by  heart  failure. 

3.  A 14-year-old  male  paddler  and  his  42-year-old  fa- 
ther lost  their  lives  when  they  apparently  capsized  their  1 5-foot 
canoe.  Little  is  known  about  this  accident  because  there  were 
no  witnesses.  They  launched  the  canoe  in  the  swollen  waters  of 
Perkiomen  Creek,  Montgomery  County,  for  a 1 0-mile  float  trip. 
After  waiting  several  hours,  the  person  who  was  to  meet  them 
reported  them  missing.  The  water  temperature  was  62  degrees, 
so  hypothermia  or  sudden  immersion  may  have  been  a factor. 
Neither  paddler  was  wearing  a life  jacket. 

4.  A 46-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  he  capsized  his 
rented  1 2-foot  inflatable  kayak  at  Dimple  Rock  on  the  Youghiogheny 
River,  Fayette  County.  The  victim  was  paddling  with  another  person 
when  he  struck  the  rock  sideways.  This  caused  the  kayak  to  capsize, 
putting  both  paddlers  in  the  water.  The  surviving  paddler,  after 
losing  sight  of  the  victim,  made  it  to  shore  and  called  for  help. 
Both  paddlers  were  wearing  lifejackets  and  protective  helmets. 


5.  A 36-year-old  woman  lost  her  life  when  the  operator 
of  the  personal  watercraft  she  was  towed  behind  made  a turn, 
causing  the  tube  to  collide  with  the  shoreline,  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  Westmoreland  County.  There  were  three  other  women  on 
the  tube  with  her,  even  though  it  is  illegal  for  more  than  one  per- 
son to  be  towed  behind  a personal  watercraft.  All  of  the  other 
women  towed  were  injured,  one  seriously. 

6.  A 21 -year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  he  was  struck  by 
the  propeller  of  a 21-foot  motorboat,  on  East  Branch  lake,  Elk 
County.  The  boat  operator  was  maneuvering  to  pick  up  the  vic- 
tim, who  had  been  towed  on  a tube,  when  the  boat  operator  ran 
over  him.  The  victim  was  wearing  a lifejacket  when  he  was  struck 
by  the  propeller. 

7.  A 45-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  he  was  pushed 
overboard  by  a friend  from  a 16-foot  open  motorboat,  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  Lancaster  County.  Horseplay  resulted  in  the 
victim  ending  up  in  the  water.  He  surfaced,  grabbed  his  boat’s 
anchor  line  and  began  to  swim  toward  shore.  He  yelled  for  a life 
jacket  and  then  disappeared  beneath  the  surface.  A witness  said 
that  the  anchor  line  from  the  boat  had  become  wrapped  around 
the  victim’s  leg. 

8.  A 30-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  the  14-foot  ca- 
noe from  which  he  was  fishing  capsized,  on  the  Susquehanna  River, 
Lycoming  County.  Apparently  the  boat  was  struck  by  a wake.  The 
accident  occurred  at  dusk  in  an  area  where  several  powerboats 
were  operating.  No  lights  were  on  display,  and  no  PFDs  were 
onboard.  Alcohol  was  a factor. 

9.  A 63-year-old  man  lost  his  life  when  he  fell  overboard 
from  a 1 2-foot  inflatable  raft  at  Dimple  Rock  on  the  Youghiogheny 
River,  Fayette  County.  The  victim  was  wearing  a PFD.  Though 
the  trip  was  guided,  the  guide  was  not  in  the  boat.  After  the  boat 
capsized,  the  victim  stayed  on  the  surface  but  appeared  to  be  scared 
and  confused.  He  very  soon  became  unconscious  and  was  grabbed 
by  a party  in  another  raft.  The  victim  was  not  breathing,  so  the 
guides  who  were  accompanying  the  trip  began  CPR  immediately. 
The  victim  went  into  cardiac  arrest. 

10.  A 16-year-old  woman  lost  her  life  when  she  cap- 
sized her  rented  12-foot  inflatable  kayak  at  Dimple  Rock  on  the 
Youghiogheny  River,  Fayette  County.  The  victim  was  paddling  with 
another  person  when  she  struck  the  rock  and  capsized,  putting 
both  paddlers  in  the  water.  The  victim  was  wearing  a helmet  and 
PFD.  The  surviving  paddler  floated  to  the  right  side  of  the  rock, 
looking  downstream.  When  she  looked  back,  the  victim  had  dis- 
appeared. 

11  • A 47 -year  old  man  died  when  he  apparently  fell  overboard 
from  his  1 7-foot  canoe,  in  the  Kiskiminetas  River,  Indiana  County. 
There  were  no  witnesses.  The  victim  went  paddling  alone  on  the 
cold  river  on  Sunday,  planning  to  stay  overnight  and  then  return 
on  Monday.  When  he  did  not  return  as  scheduled,  family  mem- 
bers called  the  police.  Rescue  personnel  found  the  victim’s  body 
in  his  partially  swamped  canoe  on  Tuesday  at  1 1 a.m.  He  had 
died  of  hypothermia,  or  exposure.  Evidence  indicated  that  the 
victim  had  entered  the  water  and  had  died  after  struggling  back 
aboard  his  canoe.  c 
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River  Herring  Return 
to  the  Susquehanna 

by  Karl  Blankenship 

Things  were  bad  for  the  settlers  at  Cooperstown,  New 
York,  in  the  spring  of  1 789.  The  previous  year’s  harvest 
had  been  poor,  and  food  stores  for  the  settlement  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna  were  low.  There  wasn’t 
a single  biscuit  or  a pound  of  meat  to  be  found. 


As  the  snows  melted,  the  200  families  in  the  area  resorted 
to  eating  the  only  thing  on  hand:  Wild  leeks.  William  Coo- 
per, the  town’s  founder,  reported  that  this  “had  such  an 
effect  upon  their  breath,  that  they  could  be  smelled  at  many 
paces  distance,  and  when  they  came  together,  it  was  like 
cattle  that  had  pastured  in  a garlic  field.” 

The  hardship  was  relieved  by  an  unlikely  hero:  Herring. 
In  early  spring,  unusually  large  schools  swam  up  the 
Susquehanna  and  filled  Otsego  Lake,  the  Susquehanna’s 
headwaters.  The  settlers,  according  to  Alan  Taylor’s  book, 
William  Cooper’s  Town,  saved  themselves  by  weaving  twigs 
together  into  crude  seine  nets  and  harvesting  fish  by  the 
thousands. 

Soon,  residents  in  Pennsylvania’s  portion  of  the 
Susquehanna  will  become  reacquainted  with  the  fish  that 
saved  Cooperstown.  Last  spring,  a fish  passage  at  York  Ha- 
ven Dam  just  south  of  Harrisburg-the  fourth  and  final 
large  dam  to  get  a passage  on  the  lower  80  miles  of  the 


river-began  operation.  That  action  opened  almost  all  of 
Pennsylvania’s  portion  of  the  basin  to  migratory  fish.  Even 
though  most  attention  has  focused  on  the  return  of  the 
American  shad,  the  path  for  its  smaller,  less  heralded  cous- 
ins, the  river  herring,  will  be  cleared  as  well.  In  fact, 
biologists  expect  river  herring  numbers  eventually  to  dwarf 
shad  abundance  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Watershed. 

Above  the  southernmost  Conowingo  Dam,  the  goal  is 
eventually  to  get  two  million  shad-but  20  million  river  her- 
ring. Above  York  Haven,  the  goal  is  two  million  shad  and 
five  million  river  herring.  But  Richard  St.  Pierre, 
Susquehanna  River  Coordinator  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  acknowledges  the  river  herring  goal  is  “really  a 
shot  in  the  dark.”  No  one  actually  knows  how  many  herring 
swam  in  the  river  in  past  centuries.  Typically,  though, 
smaller  herring  outnumber  larger  shad  in  coastal  rivers, 
sometimes  by  as  much  as  10  to  one,  St.  Pierre  said. 


Fish  passage  facility  at  York  Haven  Dam. 
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As  in  Cooperstown’s  case,  anecdotal  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  watershed  once  had 
strong  river  herring  runs.  But  specifics  are 
few.  Agencies  supporting  restoration  efforts 
even  funded  historical  research  on  shad  and 
herring;  it  turned  up  a wealth  of  information 
on  shad,  but  little  on  river  herring.  “All  it  says 
is  that  the  herring  ran  with  the  shad  and  they 
were  there  in  great  numbers,”  St.  Pierre  said. 

River  herring  come  in  two  varieties— alewife 
and  blueback  herring.  The  two  fish  are  al- 
most identical  in  appearance  and  both  are 
usually  referred  to  simply  as  “river  herring.” 

Alewife  range  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
Newfoundland  to  South  Carolina,  with  their 
population  center  off  New  England.  Blueback 
herring  range  from  Nova  Scotia  to  northern 
Florida,  with  their  population  center  off  the 
southern  states. 

Like  shad,  river  herring  are  anadromous  fish:  They  spend 
most  of  their  lives  swimming  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  but 
return  to  their  natal  rivers  to  spawn  in  the  spring.  River 
herring  tend  to  swim  farther  upstream  than  shad,  some- 
times packing  small  streams  and  ponds  during  the 
spawning  runs.  In  New  England,  St.  Pierre  said,  “Streams 
as  small  as  six  feet  wide  are  passing  one-half  million  or 
more  fish  a season.  You  can  walk  on  them  they’re  so  thick.” 
Early  settlers  called  them  “glut”  fish  because  of  their  ability 
to  pack  small  streams. 

The  ability  of  alewife  and  bluebacks  to  cram  waterways 
has  long  since  passed.  Both  species  have  declined  dramati- 
cally in  recent  decades,  especially  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
region.  Much  of  the  population  collapse  was 
blamed  on  foreign  fishing  fleets.  The  heavy 
fishing  pressure  took  many  fish  before  they 
had  a chance  to  spawn,  sending  the  popula- 
tion into  a downward  spiral  from  which  it 
has  yet  to  recover. 

Any  comeback  is  hindered  by  plenty  of  other 
problems:  Loss  of  essential  spawning  and 
nursery  habitat  because  of  water  pollution  and 
the  construction  of  dams  and  other  fish  block- 
ages. Even  though  little  fishing  effort  is 
targeted  at  river  herring  today,  concerns  re- 
main that  large  numbers  may  be  taken  as 
bycatch  in  other  commercial  fisheries. 

Rebuilding  the  depleted  stock  may  be  diffi- 
cult, in  part  because  almost  everything  likes 
to  eat  river  herring,  from  other  fish  to  rep- 
tiles, amphibians,  mammals-even  birds. 

When  millions  of  river  herring  packed 
spawning  streams,  predation  wasn’t  a prob- 
lem. But  a recent  Chesapeake  Bay  report 
raised  concerns  that  high  levels  of  predation  on  today’s  re- 
duced population  could  slow  natural  recovery  of  the  stocks. 

To  help  speed  the  comeback  on  the  Susquehanna,  biolo- 
gists have  trucked  several  thousand  river  herring  a year 


above  the  dams  and  stocked  them  in  tributar- 
ies, hoping  their  young  will  “imprint” 
themselves  to  the  streams  and  eventually  re- 
turn to  spawn.  The  fish  are  producing 
young,  but  the  effort  is  frustratingly  slow. 
“Every  year  we  have  seen  some  juvenile  her- 
ring going  out  [of  the  river]  in  our  juvenile 
sampling,”  said  Rick  Hoopes,  Chief  of  the 
Commission’s  Division  of  Research.  “Tech- 
nically, it  is  working.  But  I am  not 
comfortable  in  saying  it  is  working  to  an  ex- 
tent that  is  going  to  build  the  run.” 

Furthermore,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion, the  PA  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Founda- 
tion have  combined  their  efforts  to  remove 
dams  on  tributary  streams.  Breaching  and 
removing  these  blockages  restores  hundreds 
of  miles  of  stream  habitat  for  migrating  species. 

Justifying  a stepped-up  effort,  such  as  the  large-scale 
hatchery  operations  that  are  rebuilding  the  shad  stock,  is 
difficult.  “We  have  to  downplay  river  herring  because  we 
can’t  attach  those  huge  recreational  fishing  benefits  to 
them  as  we  do  with  shad,”  St.  Pierre  said.  Nonetheless, 
there  is  economic  potential  for  the  fish.  They  are  popular, 
especially  in  New  England,  both  pickled  and  salted. 

“There  are  recreational  herring  fisheries,”  Hoopes  said.  “I 
don’t  know  that  they  would  generate  the  enthusiasm  that 
shad  do,  except  that  herring  tend  to  run  into  smaller  streams 
and  are  perhaps  more  obvious  to  local  residents  than  shad 
would  be.  Whether  or  not  anglers  would  get  excited  about 
herring,  I think  the  potential  numbers  of  herring  could  make 
them  a choice  for  consumption  at  some  time 
in  the  future.  But  those  things  are  so  far  in 
the  future  that  it  is  really  hard  to  speculate 
what  might  happen.” 

A restored  herring  population  would 
bring  other  benefits,  though  they  are  harder 
to  quantify.  More  herring  would  mean 
more  forage  for  predators  in  the  river  sys- 
tem. And  research  has  shown  that  the  large 
numbers  of  river  herring  that  once  glutted 
headwater  streams  were  an  important 
source  of  nutrients  to  those  areas. 

Even  though  the  restoration  of  large-scale 
herring  runs  may  be  decades  away,  blueback 
herring  occasionally  show  promising  signs 
with  sporadic  large  numbers  of  bluebacks 
returning  to  the  Susquehanna.  The  spo- 
radic large  numbers  of  bluebacks  offer  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that,  with  the  right  mix  of 
environmental  conditions,  and  a bit  of  help, 
that  number  could  eventually  mushroom. 
“At  some  point,  it  could  suddenly  turn  into  several  mil- 
lions,” St.  Pierre  said.  If  so,  visitors  to  the  watershed’s 
smallest  streams  may  rediscover  their  links  to  the 
ocean-through  the  fish  that  saved  Cooperstown.O 


Fish  passage  facility, 
Safe  Harbor  Dam 


Inch-long  shad  fry.  River 
herrings  numbers  should  far 
exceed  shad  numbers. 
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by  Jon  Farley 

F allfish  are  probably  one  of  the  most  misunderstood  Pennsylvania 
species,  because  many  anglers  often  mistake  them  for  other  fish,  or 
vilify  them  as  a non-native  species  that  competes  for  food  with  the 
more  popular  gamefish.  Fallfish  are  actually  native  to  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  the  state’s  largest  native  member  of  the  minnow  family, 
and  can  reach  a length  of  up  to  20  inches!  Carp  are  Pennsylvania’s 
largest  minnow  family  member,  but  they  are  not  a native  species. 


photo-Dwight  Landis 

Fallfish  are  the  state’s  largest  native  member  of  the  minnow  family, 
and  can  reach  a length  of  up  to  20  inches. 
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Fallfish  ( Semotilus  corporalis)  can  be  found  in  most  of  the 
sizable  creeks  and  rivers  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  and 
Potomac  River  watersheds-an  area  that  essentially  covers 
the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  state.  More  specifically,  they 
prefer  the  clean,  gravel-bottomed  pools  of  these  waterways, 
but  they  can  also  be  found  in  some  lakes.  In  addition  to 
Pennsylvania,  fallfish  are  native  to  most  areas  of  the  North- 
east. Places  where  they  have  been  inadvertently  introduced 
include  New  York’s  Adirondack  region,  Lake  Erie  and  a few 
watersheds  in  southern  Virginia. 

Not  a sucker,  carp  or  trout 

Anglers  often  misidentify  fallfish,  with  many  inexperi- 
enced fishermen  sometimes  confusing  them  with  suckers, 
carp  and  even  trout.  Many  anglers  commonly  refer  to  them 
as  “chubs,”  even  though  creek  chubs  and  fallfish  are  two 
different  species.  Fallfish  are  different  from  creek  chubs  in 
that  they  grow  much  larger  (creek  chubs  rarely  exceed  10 
inches),  and  they  lack  the  chub’s  dark  spot  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dorsal  fin. 

Other  fallfish  characteristics 
include  large  silvery  scales  with 
black  bases,  a deeply  forked  tail, 
and  short  barbels  located  near 
their  somewhat  small  mouths. 

Their  backs  tend  to  be  a light- 
olive  color  with  white  undersides. 

In  the  midst  of  the  spring  spawn- 
ing season,  fallfish  acquire  a 
pinkish  hue,  especially  around 
the  head  and  mouth.  Also  during 
this  period,  male  fallfish  build 
elaborate  spawning  nests  by  mov- 
ing and  piling  rocks  with  their 
mouths.  The  largest  of  these 
nests  can  measure  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  three  feet  high. 

Excellent  angling 
qualities 

Though  often  disparaged  as 
“trash  fish,”  fallfish  offer  excel- 
lent angling  qualities.  Their 
aggressiveness  incites  them  to 
strike  just  about  any  lure,  bait  or 
fly.  This  trait  leads  many  fisher- 
men to  catch  fallfish  while 
targeting  other  species.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  biggest  contributor  to 
anglers  believing  that  the  fallfish 
is  a nuisance  species. 

Once  hooked,  fallfish  can  put 
up  a respectable  fight.  This  is 
especially  true  with  the  larger 
specimens,  which  are  capable  of 
resistance  comparable  to  that  of 
similarly  sized  gamefish.  Another 


positive  fallfish  trait  is  their  propensity  to  consume  insects 
on  the  water’s  surface.  Of  course,  this  feature  especially  in- 
terests fly  fishermen.  Many  fly  rodders  usually  express 
dissatisfaction  over  finding  out  they’ve  hooked  a surface- 
feeding fallfish  instead  of  a trout.  Though  these  purists 
would  rarely  admit  it,  they  probably  still  get  some  secret  sat- 
isfaction out  of  the  experience.  And  because  fallfish  readily 
take  surface  offerings  when  trout  become  tight-lipped, 
many  times  they  provide  fly  fishers  with  action  on  days  that 
would  otherwise  be  fishless. 

Despite  all  these  fine  attributes,  the  fallfish  doesn’t  com- 
pare to  other  fish  when  it  comes  to  edibility.  In  fact,  some 
anglers  liken  the  taste  of  fallfish  meat  to  that  of  a wet  pa- 
per bag. 

Even  though  some  claim  they  can  be  prepared  for  the 
table,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  you  won’t  miss  out  on  a good 
meal  by  practicing  catch-and-release  with  fallfish.  Don’t 
throw  the  fish  on  the  bank  “for  the  raccoons.”  Fallfish 
are  important  not  only  as  a sportfish,  but  as  prey  and 
predator  in  the  food  chain.  Fallfish  are  an  essential  com- 
ponent of  the  aquatic  community 
that  also  includes  the  more  “glam- 
orous” species. 

Anglers  need  not  be  fussy  when  it 
comes  to  selecting  tackle  for  fallfish. 
They’ll  take  just  about  anything 
used  for  trout,  smallmouth  bass  and 
river-dwelling  walleyes.  One  thing 
to  consider  is  lure  size,  because  fall- 
fish sometimes  will  not  take  the 
large  imitations  that  fishermen  use 
to  go  after  trophy  bass. 

Fallfish  are  a hard  species  to  tar- 
get, but  some  of  the  best  places  to 
try  are  the  deep  slackwater  areas  of 
rivers  behind  rock  ledges  and  other 
obstructions.  Because  fallfish  are 
not  classified  as  gamefish,  there  is 
no  specific  fishing  season  for  them, 
although  anglers  must  observe  regu- 
lations for  other  species  where 
fallfish  are  found. 

There  are  probably  many  reasons 
why  fallfish  don’t  get  the  respect 
they  deserve  from  anglers.  They’re 
not  pretty  like  trout,  they  sometimes 
don’t  fight  as  hard  as  bass,  they 
don’t  get  huge  like  carp  and  they 
don’t  taste  good  like  walleyes.  Nev- 
ertheless, fallfish  still  provide  plenty 
of  the  stuff  that  Pennsylvania  fish- 
ing is  all  about-fun.  That  should 
earn  them  lots  of  respect  from  any- 
one who  enjoys  feeling  the  tug  of  a 
fish  on  the  end  of  the  line.  0 


Pennsylvania 

Fishes 


Confused  about  telling  the  difference  between 
fallfish,  carp,  trout  and  suckers?  With  the 
book  Pennsylvania  Fishes,  published  by  the  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  you  can  become 
a fish-identifying  expert.  Included  in  the  book 
is  information  on  140  fishes  with  species 
sections  on  identification,  habitat  and  life 
history.  The  book  also  lists  species  by  wa- 
tershed and  includes  a glossary,  reference 
section  and  resources  list.  The  book  is  6 inches 
by  9 inches,  1 70  pages  and  illustrated  in  full 
color.  Copies  are  $9.43  each  plus  57  cents 
PA  state  sales  tax  for  orders  shipped  to  PA 
addresses,  plus  $3  shipping  and  handling  for 
a total  of  $13.  Send  checks  or  money  or- 
ders (do  not  send  cash)  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  Educational  Media  Section,  P.O. 
Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  You 
can  also  order  this  book  with  the  order  form 
included  in  this  issue,  or  get  it  online  by 
clicking  on  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at 
www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Inside  the  Trout  Stamp  Competition 

photos-Art  Michaels 


A painting  of  a rainbow  trout  by  Ron  Jenkins  of  Charlo,  Montana  was  selected  as  the  winner  of 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  2001  Trout/Salmon  Stamp  competition.  The  event  took  place  last 
May  at  the  Wildwood  Conference  Center,  Harrisburg  Area  Community  College,  Harrisburg.  A 
panel  of  seven  judges  chose  Jenkins’  work  from  a field  of  48  paintings  submitted  by  44  artists. 


Displaying  the  first-,  second-  and  third-place  winning  paintings 
are  (from  left)  Trout/Salmon  Stamp  Program  Manager  Tim 
Klinger  and  judges  Del  Graff  Commission  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
Director;  Wilderness  Editions  publisher  George  LaVanish; 
Commissioner  Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore  Jr.;  Commission  Deputy 
Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel  Dennis  Guise;  retired 
Commission  Bureau  of  Administration  Director  Al  Mayhew; 
and  Commission  Educational  Media  Section  Chief  Ted  Walke. 
Absent  from  the  picture  is  judge  Commissioner  Leon  Reed. 


Commissioner  “Inky”  Moore,  who  died  last  fall,  judged  the 
contest  for  several  years.  His  passion  for  fishing  and 
conservation  set  a standard  that  many  of  his  colleagues  and 
friends  strive  to  reach. 
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The  competition  is  always  open  to  the 
public.  Mingling  with  the  judges, 
guests  view  the  paintings  and  share 
the  excitement 
of  open  competition. 


The  artists’  identification  is  kept  secret  until  the  judging  is 
completed.  Commission  staffers  Mandy  Delong  (left)  and 
Kelly  Baker  tally  the  judges’  scores. 


The  eight  paintings  with 
the  highest  scores  are 
culled  from  the  group  to 
undergo  another  round  of 
judging. 


From  the  group  of  eight 
finalists,  the  judges 
choose  the  top  three 
paintings.  With  Trout/ 
Salmon  Stamp  Program 
manager  Tim  Klinger, 
Commission  Executive 
Director  Peter  A. 
Colangelo  announces  the 
top  three  winners. 


The  2002  trout/salmon  stamp  will 
be  chosen  at  this  year’s  competition. 
It  will  be  held  at  the 
Commission’s 
headquarters,  1601 
Elmerton  Avenue, 
Harrisburg,  on  May  8, 
2001,  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  subject  is  the  brown 
trout.  The  public  is 
invited. 


For  more  details  on  the 
competition,  contact 
Tim  Klinger,  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  P.  O. 
Box  67000, 

Harrisburg,  PA 
171 06;  e-mail: 
tikhnger@state.pa.  us; 
or  visit  this  web  site: 
http://sites.state.pa.us/ 
Fish/trstam.htm.  Q 
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License  check 

In  my  earlier  days  as  a conservation 
officer,  I made  several  mistakes  of  asking 
only  to  see  someone’s  “license.”  On  many 
occasions,  this  prompted  anglers  to  hand 
me  a driver’s  license  or  hunting  license 
and  my  having  to  follow  up  with  a request 
for  a license  to  fish.  I now  ask  for  a fish- 
ing license,  but  that  still  leaves  the  door 
open  for  what  I might  receive.  My  latest 
license  check  certainly  proves  that.  You 
might  even  think  it  was  an  act  of  premedi- 
tation! By  the  time  he  was  finished,  the 
angler,  who  had  “forgotten”  to  display  his 
PA  fishing  license,  handed  over  six  valid 
fishing  licenses,  one  at  a time— for  Ontario, 
Maryland,  New  York,  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
finally,  Pennsylvania!  The  fact  that  he 
chuckled  a lot,  passed  over  the  PA  license 
several  times  and  had  all  of  these  licenses 
conveniently  stashed  at  various  places 
about  his  person  was  a mere  coincidence! 
I just  wonder  how  many  days  he  spent  at 
the  lake  waiting  for  this  “coincidence”  to 
occur!— WCO  James  M.  Vatter,  Eastern 
Westmoreland/Northwest  Somerset  Counties. 

Shad  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Last  year,  Alan  Henshaw,  fish  culturist 
from  the  UK,  visited  the  Van  Dyke  shad 
hatchery  as  part  of  a tour  of  American  shad 
restoration  efforts.  As  chief  fish  culturist 
for  the  Environment  Agency  in  Britain, 
Mr.  Henshaw  is  initiating  a restoration 
effort  for  the  Twaite  shad,  a smaller  cousin 
of  our  American  shad.  The  visit  was  pro- 
ductive. Mr.  Henshaw  learned  the  many 
specialized  techniques  we  have  developed 
to  culture  this  fragile  species.  For  our  part, 
we  not  only  exchanged  information  on 
fish  culture  techniques,  but  we  also  gained 
unique  perspectives  on  sport  angling  in 
Britain. 


Sportfishing  in  England  (and  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  for  that  matter)  is  very  different 
from  sportfishing  in  Pennsylvania.  While 
the  Brits  are  fond  of  their  fish  and  chips, 
they  don’t  eat  freshwater  fish— they  are 
reserved  for  catch-and-release 
sportfishing.  Harvesting  a fish  would,  in 
Alan’s  words,  “cause  a riot.”  The  largest 
carp  are  actually  given  names  and  are 
recognized  by  their  scale  patterns. 

The  most  popular  sportfish  is,  of 
course,  the  carp.  British  anglers  would 
salivate  at  the  size  and  abundance  of  carp 
in  our  rivers  and  lakes.  A fishing  license 
in  England  costs  about  $30,  but  that  only 
allows  you  to  “carry  the  equipment.” 
Trespass  fees,  called  “day  tickets,”  running 
$16  to  $25  per  day,  are  also  required  for 
good-quality  carp  waters.  A full-season 
permit  may  cost  as  much  as  $1,000.  This 
gives  you  only  the  right  to  fish  for  carp. 

How  much  would  you  pay  for  a day  of 
catch-and-release  for  carp?  When  you 
think  about  it,  a Pennsylvania  fishing 
license  and  trout  stamp  are  the  best  rec- 
reation bargain  around  .—Mike  Hendricks, 
Fisheries  Biologist,  Van  Dyke  Research  Section. 

Hognose  on  the  loose 

I received  a call  from  the  Schuylkill 
County  Communications  Center  regard- 
ing a snake  that  the  Shenandoah  Police 
Department  had  in  its  possession  at  the 
station.  They  asked  if  I could  stop  by  and 
pick  up  the  snake  and  take  it  somewhere 
to  release  it.  I arrived  at  the  station  and 
the  officer  handed  me  a plastic  container 
with  a box  tied  over  the  top.  The  officer 
was  not  sure  what  type  of  snake  it  was, 
so  naturally  I was  curious  about  the 
snake’s  identification.  I started  out  to  the 
vehicle  and  thought  it  was  strange  that 
there  was  no  movement  in  the  container. 
I placed  the  container  on  the  front  seat 
of  the  vehicle  and  peaked  inside— no  snake. 
I proceeded  back  into  the  police  station 
and  informed  the  officer  that  there  was 
no  snake  in  the  container.  We  started  to 
look  around  the  office  when  I noticed  the 
snake,  a hognose,  lying  on  top  of  a table 
in  the  corner  of  the  office.  I was  able  to 
recapture  the  snake  and  take  it  outside 
to  my  vehicle.  Not  having  anything  to  put 
the  snake  in,  I had  to  use  the  same  con- 
tainer. I placed  some  items  on  top  of  the 
container,  hoping  they  would  hold  the 
snake  for  the  short  drive  out  of  town. 


I got  in  my  vehicle  and  went  only  a half 
block  and  was  sitting  at  the  traffic  light 
when  I heard  a loud  hissing  sound  near 
my  right  shoulder.  I looked  just  in  time 
to  see  the  snake  crawling  over  my  console 
and  behind  my  seat.  After  quickly  getting 
off  the  road,  I left  my  vehicle,  and  after 
a brief  search  was  able  to  recapture  the 
snake  again  before  it  could  make  it  up 
under  my  dashboard.  This  time,  I held 
onto  the  snake  until  I could  get  it  to  an 
area  outside  of  town  and  release  it. 

So  anyone  who  may  have  seen  a con- 
servation officer  leaving  his  vehicle  in 
Shenandoah  rather  quickly  or  driving  out 
of  town  with  one  hand  on  the  wheel  and 
the  other  holding  a snake,  now  you  know 
why.— WCO  Clyde  N.  Warner  Jr.,  Eastern 
Schuylkill  County. 

Labor  Day  dunking 

While  on  routine  boat  patrol  on  the 
Allegheny  Reservoir  during  the  Labor  Day 
weekend,  DWCO  Cook  and  I were  flagged 
down  by  a motorboat  operator.  The  op- 
erator of  the  boat  informed  us  that  a 
woman  had  fallen  from  a rope  swing  short 
of  the  water  and  had  landed  on  the  rocky 
shoreline  across  the  lake  from  our  posi- 
tion. We  went  to  assist,  and  were  the  first 
to  arrive  on  the  scene  to  provide  help.  I 
had  DWCO  Cook  take  the  patrol  boat 
bow-first  to  the  shore.  He  stopped  the  boat 
just  about  two  feet  from  the  water’s  edge 
and  I stepped  off  the  bow.  Little  did  I know 
that  the  bottom  went  straight  down!  I 
was  underwater  completely  except  for  my 
head  and  neck!  I turned  to  DWCO  Cook 
and  said  (while  trying  not  to  look  sur- 
prised), “Boy,  that  water  was  just  a little 
deeper  than  I thought.” 

After  we  stabilized  and  transported  the 
victim  to  the  marina,  she  was  transferred 
to  the  waiting  ambulance.  WCO  Martin 
then  arrived  to  assist.  I share  patrol  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  reservoir  with  him. 
He  and  DWCO  Cook  began  to  inform  me 
that  swimming  while  on  duty  was  not 
allowed.  After  drying  everything  out  (ex- 
cept my  boots),  I tried  to  convince  them 
that  in  spite  of  the  heat,  I was  assisting 
a fall  victim  and  not  swimming,  regard- 
less of  how  it  appeared.  I do  not  think  I 
convinced  them.  They  just  told  me  that 
it  was  my  story,  so  I could  tell  it  any  way 
I wanted.— WCO  Robert  F.  Mader,  McKean 
County. 
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This  is  not  entrapment 

I realize  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  subscribers  to  PA&B  are  honest  sports- 
men. However,  on  the  outside  chance  that 
someone  who  would  intentionally  break 
the  law  is  reading  this,  I want  to  offer  a 
little  advice. 

Don’t  start  screaming  entrapment 
when  you  get  caught.  It  is  not  entrap- 
ment for  me  to  wear  plain  clothes  and 
fish  next  to  you.  It  is  not  entrapment  for 
me  to  use  an  unmarked  patrol  boat  to 
watch  a restricted  area  that  you  like  to 
sneak  into  to  fish.  It  is  not  entrapment 
for  me  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  watch 
a specific  area  of  stream  when  you  don’t 
know  I’m  there.  It  is  not  entrapment  for 
me  to  post  “Keep  Out”  signs  and  then 
cite  you  when  you  ignore  them.  It  is  not 
entrapment  when  I watch  you  catch  twice 
the  limit  of  fish  and  don’t  stop  you  be- 
fore you  go  over  the  limit. 

If  you  are  a professional  lawbreaker,  then 
act  like  a professional  when  you  get  caught. 
Sign  your  citation  and  pay  the  fine,  or 
change  your  profession  before  you  have 
t o.— WCO  Gerald  B.  Barton,  Centre  County. 

“Snow  snakes” 

Several  years  ago,  I received  a phone  call 
from  a nervous-sounding  caller  inform- 
ing me  that  he  was  having  a problem  with 
snakes  entering  his  mobile  home.  He 
indicated  that  he  was  worried  that  his 
children  would  be  bitten.  Snake  calls  to 
WCOs  are  common.  What  made  this  one 
unusual  was  that  it  came  in  the  middle 
of  February,  on  the  day  of  the  heaviest 
snowfall  of  the  year. 

With  just  the  slightest  feeling  that  there 
may  be  a “Notes  from  the  Stream”  lurk- 
ing nearby,  I put  the  vehicle  in  four-wheel 
drive  and  headed  to  the  caller’s  home.  After 
an  interesting,  to  say  the  least,  drive,  I came 
to  the  mobile  home  hidden  in  a small 
wooded  area.  A knock  on  the  door  got  me 
the  response,  “Come  around  back ! ” Going 
to  the  rear  of  the  residence,  I was  met  by 
three  burly  men.  I asked  where  the  snake 
was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  under  the 
home.  As  I prepared  to  crawl  in,  one  of 
the  men  said,  “Don’t  go  under  there— you’ll 
get  dirty.”  I explained  that  I had  no  other 
way  to  identify  the  snake(s).  He  then  told 
me  that  when  he  had  lifted  a board,  a piece 
of  the  snake’s  skin  had  frozen  to  the  board, 
and  he  would  show  it  to  me. 


From  the  skin,  I identified  the  snake 
as  a black  rat  snake.  I gave  the  gentleman 
several  recommendations  on  how  to  keep 
the  snakes  from  entering  his  home— they 
had  been  crawling  up  a bathroom  drain 
pipe— and  informed  him  that  these  snakes 
were  harmless.  The  homeowner  thanked 
me  for  my  efforts. 

As  I was  preparing  to  leave,  the  caller 
remarked,  “I’m  glad  they’re  harmless 
because  next  spring  I’ll  have  two  of  them.” 
Puzzled  by  this  comment,  I asked  him 
what  he  meant  by  that.  He  told  me  that 
the  snake  that  he  had  picked  up  was  un- 
der the  board  and  when  he  tried  to  pick 
up  the  snake,  it  had  snapped  into  two 
parts.  Now  the  one  part  would  grow  a new 
head  and  the  other  would  grow  a new  tail. 

With  only  the  smallest  hint  of  a smile, 
I informed  him  that  only  nightcrawlers 
regenerated  body  parts,  and  I was  sure  that 
this  snake  had  crawled  up  its  last  drain 
pipe.— WCO  David  R.  Keller,  Adams  and 
Western  York  Counties. 

When  I grow  up 

Over  the  past  few  months,  I’ve  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  an  8 y2-year-old  boy. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  we  discussed 
what  he  wanted  to  be  when  he  grew  up. 
A fireman,  scuba  diver  or  a paramedic 
seemed  to  be  tied  for  first  place.  This 
young  man  helped  us  stock  trout  early  in 
March,  on  an  ice-covered  lake  known  as 
Long  Pond.  We  got  wet  and  cold  on  this 
sloppy  day. 

After  the  stocking,  all  the  helpers  went 
their  separate  ways.  On  my  way  home,  I 
stopped  at  a local  restaurant  for  a quick 
meal.  This  same  boy  was  sitting  at  the 
counter  between  two  of  the  other  stock- 
ing helpers,  proud  as  a peacock,  eating 
his  dinner.  When  I sat  down  to  eat,  this 
youngster  approached  me  and  explained 
how  much  fun  he  had.  Then  he  said, 
“When  I grow  up,  I think  I want  to  be  a 
warden.” 

What  a perfect  end  to  the  day!— WCO 
David  G.  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County. 

Monongahela  Bluefish 

While  on  routine  patrol  last  summer 
on  the  Monongahela  River,  DWCO 
Liptock  and  I were  waiting  to  lock 
downriver  when  we  noticed  something 
floating  near  the  dam.  I maneuvered  the 
patrol  boat  to  get  a better  look  and  dis- 


covered a large  blue  fish  floating  on  its 
side.  It  was  about  three  feet  long  and 
seemed  to  be  of  the  fish  family  “Mylar,” 
quite  possibly  a “Monongahela  bluefish.” 
I’m  not  sure  if  the  fish  had  completely 
“expired”  because  it  still  had  a bit  of  he- 
lium left  in  it.  The  fish  was  placed  on 
board  and  pictures  were  forwarded  to  Area 
Fisheries  Manager  Rick  Lorson  in  hopes 
of  a positive  identification.— WCO  Ronald 
J.  Evancho,  W.  Westmoreland  County. 

Monopoly  card 

WCO  Stan  Plevyak  and  I were  patrol- 
ling the  Delaware  River  when  we  stopped 
to  check  the  Commission  Riegelsville 
Access.  We  noticed  three  adult  males 
drinking  alcoholic  beverages  and  enjoy- 
ing the  infamous  rope  swing.  While 
watching  their  activities,  they  all  threw 
their  cans  into  the  woods.  I then  walked 
to  the  other  side  of  the  path  to  prevent 
their  sneaking  away.  It  was  then  that  I 
encountered  four  different  males  fishing 
without  displaying  their  licenses. 

Noticing  that  the  men  Stan  was  watch- 
ing had  not  moved  from  the  rope  swing, 
I turned  my  attention  to  the  fishermen. 
Once  I had  observed  all  four  men  fishing, 
I decided  to  check  them.  As  I approached, 
two  of  the  men  began  to  drink  alcoholic 
beverages.  I decided  to  check  their  IDs. 

One  of  the  four  fishermen  had  a license 
obstructed  from  sight.  However,  his  two 
friends  who  were  drinking  did  not.  When 
I asked  the  last  fisherman  for  his  license, 
he  claimed  he  had  left  it  at  home.  I then 
asked  for  his  driver’s  license  to  fill  in  a 
Notice  of  Violation  Form  and  he  said,  “I 
don’t  have  one.”  Finally,  I asked  him  for 
any  form  of  ID  that  he  possessed,  so  he 
opened  up  his  wallet  and  showed  me  what 
he  had:  A bright-orange  Monopoly  card 
that  read  “One  Get  out  ofjail  Free.”  All 
I could  do  was  laugh.— DWCO  Lewis 
Sweigart,  Upper  Bucks  County. 
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he  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  mission  is  to  provide  fishing  and  boating  op- 
portunities through  the  protection  and  management  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources. 

To  help  accomplish  this  mission,  the  Commission  has  introduced  a second  in  a series  of 
Waterways  Conservation  Stamps.  The  stamps  give  conservation-minded  individuals  an  op- 
portunity to  contribute  to  the  agency’s  resource  stewardship  activities.  Every  $5  donation 
will  be  recognized  with  a Waterways  Conservation  Stamp  as  a thank-you  gift.  Through  your 
generosity  and  support,  we  will  be  able  to  ensure  the  conservation  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic 
resources  for  future  generations. 

Program  funding  will  also  come  from  the  sale  of  promotional  and  commemorative  items, 
including  prints  of  the  artwork  featured  on  the  2001  Waterways  Conservation  Stamp. 

Funds  raised  as  part  of  the  Conserve  2000  effort  are  deposited  in  a restricted  use  account, 
and  are  used  exclusively  for  aquatic  resource  protection,  habitat  restoration  and  enhance- 
ment, species  protection  and  restoration,  pollution  assessment  and  abatement,  and 
recreational  access  improvement. 


For  more  information,  call  Wilderness  Editions,  the  Commission’s  official  Conserve 
2000  publisher,  at  1-800-355-7645. 


PROTECT  • CONSERVE  • ENHANCE 


Pennsylvania  Waters ... our  resource ... our  responsibility ... your  choice . 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Retired  fish  culturist  George  W.  Jackson  (center)  received  a 
Commission  Outstanding  Service  Award  during  a recent  Commission 
meeting  for  “service  to  the  Commission  for  many  years  outside  the 
normal  scope  of  his  duties.  ” Jackson  devoted  many  hours  each  year  to 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Port  Matilda  Kids  Fishing 
Derby.  For  the  past  1 3 years,  Jackson  has  coordinated  this  event  with 
the  Port  Matilda  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Port  Matilda  Fire  Company  and 
the  Bald  Eagle  Sportsmen’s  Club.  Through  these  efforts,  Jackson  has 
promoted  angling  among  kids  from  all  over  the  state.  Presenting  the 
award  were  (from  left)  Commissioner  Donald  K.  Anderson,  Bellefonte 
Fish  Culture  Station  Manager  Jeffrey  L.  Weaver,  Commission 
Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo,  and  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
Director  Delano  Graff. 


Creel  Surveys  on 
Trout-Stocked  Lakes 

The  Commission  will  conduct  angler  use-and-har- 
vest  studies  on  a variety  of  trout-stocked  lakes 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  to  collect 
information  on  catch,  harvest  and  angler  effort  for 
stocked  trout  and  select  warmwater  fishes.  In  addi- 
tion, angler  opinion  information  will  also  be 
compiled. 

For  most  waterways  in  this  study,  the  evaluations 
will  be  conducted  over  two  sample  periods.  The  first 
period  extended  through  March  and  was  designed  to 
evaluate  angler  use,  harvest  and  opinions  on  waters 
in  the  Select  Trout-Stocked  Lakes  Program.  These 
lakes  are  stocked  with  adult  trout  in  January  and 
February  and  remain  open  to  angling  during  the 
month  of  March  when  most  other  trout  waters  are 
closed. 

The  second  sample  period  began  on  the  opening 
day  of  regular  trout  season  (April  14)  and  will  extend 
through  early  June.  This  sample  is  designed  to  evalu- 
ate angler  use,  harvest  and  opinions  on  adult 
trout-stocked  lakes  during  the  traditional  spring  an- 
gling period.  For  those  waterways  in  the  study  that 
are  not  managed  under  the  Select  Trout-Stocked 
Lakes  Program,  sampling  will  be  conducted  only  dur- 
ing the  traditional  spring  angling  period. 

Anglers  are  encouraged  to  cooperate  if  they  are 
interviewed  by  a creel  clerk  on  their  favorite  lake  this 
spring.  The  angler  opinions  and  data  collected  will 
help  the  Commission  better  serve  the  angling  public 
by  providing  necessary  user  input  to  further  enhance 
angling  opportunities  on  adult-trout  stocked  lakes. 


WCO  Ed  O’Malley 

1948-2001 

Recently  retired  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  Edward 
J.  O’Malley  III  died  Saturday,  March  3,  2001,  following  a 
lengthy  illness.  He  was  52  years  old.  Ed  was  assigned  as  a 
Waterways  Conservation  Officer  for  the  Lehigh  County  dis- 
trict from  1999  until  his  retirement  in  November  2000. 

Ed  began  his  relationship  with  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission in  March  of  1986  as  a Deputy  Waterways  Conserva- 
tion Officer  in  southern  Montgomery  County.  He  worked 
as  a deputy  with  a number  of  Waterways  Conservation  Of- 
ficers including  David  Corl,  Raymond  Bednarchik  Jr.,  Rob- 
ert Nestor,  Thomas  Tarkowski  and  Gerald  Barton.  In  1997 
he  was  accepted  as  a member  of  the  14th  WCO  Trainee  Class 
and  graduated  in  June  1998.  He  worked  in  the  Southeast 
Region  prior  to  his  assignment  to  Lehigh  County. 

Ed  O’Malley  was  originally  from  Connecticut  and  moved 
to  Pennsylvania  to  work  for  Prudential  Insurance  as  an  in- 
vestigation agent.  He  began  working  as  a deputy  officer 
shortly  after  that.  Ed  had  a love  for  the  outdoors  and  was  a 
long-time  member  of  Ducks  Unlimited  and  other  conserva- 
tion organizations.  He  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing  and 
liked  to  share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  sports  with  others. 

His  interest  in  conservation  led  him  to  his  relationship  with 
the  Commission  as  a deputy  and  eventually  as  a full-time 
officer. 

Ed  O’Malley  truly  enjoyed  the  outdoors  and  was  a great 
asset  to  the  Commission  and  to  the  fishermen  and  boaters 
of  the  areas  where  he  served.  He  was  courteous  and  helpful 
to  those  in  need  of  assistance  and  was  always  willing  to  lend 
a hand  if  he  was  able. 

Ed  O’Malley  was  single;  he  would  have  been  53  years  of 
age  in  July  2001. 
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The  Outdoor  Shop  Opens  for  Business  on  the  Internet 


The  Outdoor  Shop  is  online!  Pennsyl- 
vania fishing  licenses,  subscriptions  to  PA 
Angler  & Boater  magazine  and  other  pub- 
lications and  products  can  now  be  ordered 
online  from  the  convenience  of  your  home. 
This  new  online  service  is  part  of  Gover- 
nor Tom  Ridge’s  initiative  to  provide 


“e-government  services”  for  Pennsylvania. 

Online  ordering  of  fishing  licenses  has 
been  available  at  the  Outdoor  Shop  since 
February  26,  2001. 

“We’re  excited  to  provide  this  service 
to  Pennsylvania  anglers.  Online  order- 
ing from  the  Outdoor  Shop  will  make 


"pi idlin'  from  tfje  fcitcfeen 

Grille}*  Walleye  with 

ftoAdteb  pepper  cmi>  Garlic  Sauce 


by  Wayne  Phillips 

For  summer  fare  it  is  difficult  to 
top  sweet  walleyes  and  crisp  salad 
greens  smothered  in  a simple  but 
flavorful  sauce  made  from  roasted 
red  peppers  and  roasted  garlic. 

Ingredients  (for  four  servings ) 

□ 4 boneless  walleye  fillets 

□ Peanut  oil 

□ Salt  and  pepper 

□ Salad  greens 

Roasted  red  pepper  and  roasted  garlic 
sauce: 

□ 2 red  peppers,  roasted 

□ 1 head  garlic,  roasted 

□ Olive  oil 

□ Salt  and  pepper 

□ 1 Tbsp.  balsamic  vinegar 

□ 1 Tbsp.  extra  virgin  olive  oil 

Procedure 

Heat  the  grill.  Brush  the  cleaned 
grill  with  peanut  oil.  You  can  also 
brush  a coating  of  oil  on  the  fish 
fillets.  Grill  the  fillets  until  they  are 
just  cooked  through.  Over-grilling 
produces  dry,  tough  fish. 

Rub  the  peppers  with  olive  oil. 
Remove  the  top  of  the  garlic  head 
and  drizzle  with  olive  oil.  Roast  the 
red  peppers  and  garlic  in  a 350-de- 
gree oven  for  45  to  60  minutes  or 
until  they  are  tender.  Place  the  pep- 
pers in  a glass  bowl  and  cover  with 
a plate.  After  10  to  15  minutes,  skin 
the  peppers  and  remove  the  cores 
and  seeds.  Once  the  garlic  is  cool 
enough  to  handle,  squeeze  the  gar- 
lic cloves  from  the  head.  In  a food 
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processor,  or  using  an  immersion 
blender,  process  the  peppers  and 
garlic  until  they  are  nearly  smooth. 
Add  the  balsamic  vinegar  and  extra 
virgin  olive  oil.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Reserve  some  sauce 
for  topping  the  fish.  Add  some 
more  vinegar  to  the  remaining 
sauce  if  you  prefer  a more  aggres- 
sive flavor  for  the  salad  dressing. 

Serve 

Toss  salad  greens  with  the  dress- 
ing and  place  on  a plate.  Top  the 
salad  greens  with  the  grilled  fillet. 
Drizzle  the  sauce  over  the  fish. 
Serve  with  crusty  French  bread. 

Hints 

This  sauce  is  flavorful,  but  it 
does  not  overpower  the  delicate 
walleye  flavor.  By  adding  more  vin- 
egar to  the  portion  of  the  sauce 
used  for  dressing  the  salad,  you 
can  bring  out  the  full  flavors  of  the 
greens. 


license-buying  more  convenient  for  our 
customers,”  said  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 

Purchasers  of  fishing  licenses  and  trout 
stamps  can  purchase  “instant”  fishing  li- 
censes and  trout  stamps  online.  Purchasers 
will  print  their  licenses  and  stamps  on  their 
home  printers.  These  instant  licenses 
contain  various  safeguards  to  ensure  their 
authenticity. 

“Our  instant  licenses  make  it  even  more 
convenient  to  purchase  a license  and  get 
right  out  on  the  waters  to  enjoy  the  won- 
ders of  fishing  in  Pennsylvania,”  Colangelo 
added.  More  details  about  this  new  “fric- 
tion-free” government  service  will  be 
available  soon. 

In  addition  to  being  available  online, 
fishing  licenses  and  trout  stamps  are  avail- 
able from  more  than  1,000  fishing  license- 
issuing agents  across  Pennsylvania.  They 
may  also  be  ordered  by  mail  by  printing 
a convenient  order  blank  and  providing 
the  necessary  documentation. 

Hunting  licenses,  products  and  publi- 
cations offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Game 
Commission  are  also  available  at 
Pennsylvania’s  Outdoor  Shop.—  Dan 
Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary. 

Reminder  to  PWC  Operators 

With  warm  weather  just  about  here,  the 
Commission  reminds  operators  of  per- 
sonal watercraft  (PWC),  specialized 
inboard  motorboats  known  by  brand 
names  such  as  Jet  Ski®,  SeaDoo®,  Wave 
Runner®  and  Tiger  Shark®,  that  they  must 
have  an  approved  Boating  Safety  Educa- 
tion Certificate  to  operate  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

Boaters  can  earn  certification  by  suc- 
cessfully completing  a Commission-ap- 
proved safety  course.  A list  of  courses  is 
available  in  the  “Boating”  section 
of  the  Commission’s  web  site 
(www.fish.state.pa.us)  or  by  calling  1-888- 
PA-FISH  1. 

While  not  mandatory  for  other  boat 
operators,  safety  classes  such  as  the  Penn- 
sylvania Basic  Boating  Course  supply  all 
boaters  with  practical  information  so  they 
can  make  more  informed  decisions  on  the 
water.  Instructors  provide  students  with 
information  to  help  them  reduce  the  risk 
of  injury  and  conflict  on  the  water. 
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Certain  Military 

Certain  active  duty  military  personnel 
are  now  exempt  from  Pennsylvania’s  fish- 
ing license  requirement,  thanks  to  state 
legislation  that  recently  took  effect. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  new  military' waiver, 
an  angler  must  be  a bona  fide  PA  resident, 
be  on  active  duty,  be  stationed  outside  PA 
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Now  Exempt  from  Fishing  License  Requirements 


and  be  here  on  authorized  leave.  While 
fishing,  the  military  personnel  must  carry 
proof  of  each  of  these  requirements. 

Under  the  new  law,  a qualifying  soldier, 
sailor,  airman  or  marine  does  not  receive 
a free  Pennsylvania  fishing  license.  Instead, 
eligible  active  duty  military  personnel  can 


legally  fish  without  a license  under  the 
limited  circumstances  outlined  in  the  law. 
The  Commission  recommends  that  any- 
one taking  advantage  of  this  provision 
display  a military  ID  while  in  the  act  of 
fishing  in  much  the  same  way  one  would 
display  a conventional  fishing  license. 


Many  anglers  use  wading  staffs  when 
navigating  wide  and  deep  creeks  and 
small  rivers  on  foot.  However,  these  hik- 
ing sticklike  implements  often  go  unused 
on  smaller  streams.  This  isn’t  wise,  since 
the  nastiest  falls  usually  occur  on  these 
small,  seemingly  harmless  waterways 
when  fishermen  get  lulled  into  a false 
sense  of  safety.  For  this  reason,  it  is  al- 
ways a good  idea  to  continue  using  a 
wading  staff,  even  on  the  most  placid- 
looking  streams. 

To  maintain  a straight  course,  most  ca- 
noeists think  they  must  frequently  switch 
the  paddles  back  and  forth  from  each  side 
of  the  craft.  This  constant  paddle-juggling 
can  be  avoided  by  mastering  a technique 
known  as  the  J-stroke.  To  do  the  J-stroke, 
the  person  in  the  stern  finishes  a regular 
stroke  by  turning  the  paddle  so  the  blade  is 
parallel  to  the  canoe,  and  then  sweeping  it 
outward  before  bringing  it  out  of  the  water. 

This  simple  action  counteracts  the  ten- 
dency of  the  canoe  to  angle  off  course. 

Choosing  a crankbait  that  runs  at  the  exact  depth  you  want  it  to  in  any 
given  fishing  situation  can  be  difficult.  One  way  to  make  a shallow-run- 
ning plug  go  just  a little  deeper  is  to  wrap  lead  wire  around  the  shank  of 
the  lure’s  treble  hooks.  Lead  wire  is  commonly  used  by  fly  tiers,  and  can 
be  found  at  any  fly  fishing  shop. 

Minnows,  even  dead  ones,  fished  just  off  the  bottom  of  lakes  are  an  ef- 
fective bait  for  many  species.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  keep  a rigged 
minnow  from  simply  settling  on  the  bottom,  where  it  does  little  good. 
One  way  to  keep  them  off  the  lake  bottom  is  to  stuff  a small  sliver  of 
styrofoam  inside  the  minnows.  Good  sources  of  styrofoam  for  this  task 
are  the  “peanuts”  used  in  packaging. 

Late  May  and  early  June  are  some  of  the  best  times  to  fish  for  bluegills. 
When  water  temperatures  reach  67  degrees  during  this  period,  spawning 
bluegills  begin  to  move  into  the  shallows  of  murky  lakes,  which  are  the 
first  areas  to  warm.  As  the  season  progresses,  spawning  ’gills  tend  to  con- 
gregate around  submerged  structures  located  in  deeper,  clearer  water. 
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Celebrate  with  us  diid  discover  just 


how  much  fun  fishing  and  boating 
can  be  when  you  do  it  together . 


NATIONAL  FISHING  & BOATING  WEEK 


JUNE  1-10,  2001 


July/ August  2001  $3.00 


www.  fish. state. pa.u. 
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Pennsylvania's  Official  Fishing 
and  Boating  Magazine 


The  Future  of  Trout  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania  is  a leader  among  states  in  the  trout  fishing  op- 
portunities we  provide.  In  recent  years,  Pennsylvania  has  been 
among  the  top  states  in  trout  fishing  days.  When  you  calcu- 
late the  number  of  trout  fishing  days  per  licensed  angler, 
Pennsylvania  is  clearly  “tops  in  trout.” 

In  1983,  the  Commission  moved  into  a new  era  in  manage- 
ment of  Pennsylvania’s  trout  fisheries.  In  a bold  break  from 
long-established  practices  and  tradition,  statewide  management 
was  implemented— similar  waters  were  managed  under  the  same 
guidelines  no  matter  which  county  or  region  of  the  state.  Gone 
were  the  days  of  county  quotas  and  license  sales  driving  the 
number  of  stocked  trout  assigned  to  counties.  For  the  first  time, 
trout  fishery  management  decisions  were  made  on  individual 
waters  based  on  resource  classification,  which  took  key  bio- 
logical and  social  factors  into  consideration  in  assigning  waters 
to  the  appropriate  resource  category. 

Among  the  characteristics  considered  were  the  presence  and 
abundance  of  wild  trout.  Pennsylvania  had  formal  manage- 
ment of  wild  trout,  including  removal  of  the  very  best  wild  t*-out 
waters  from  the  stocking  program.  What  seemed  revolution- 
ary in  1983  has  become  accepted  and  established.  “Resource 
First”  is  the  agency’s  motto,  and  public  awareness  and  support 
for  wild  trout  management  has  grown  beyond  the  expectations 
of  anyone  involved  with  those  first  efforts  in  1983. 

The  evolution  of  resource-based  trout  management  is  reflected 
in  the  statewide  plan,  which  was  completely  updated  in  1997. 
The  plan  strikes  an  appropriate  balance  among  many  factors. 
That  balance  involves  use  of  hatchery  trout  while  ensuring  that 
wild  trout  populations  are  protected  and,  where  possible,  en- 
hanced. In  the  years  since  the  first  statewide  trout  fishery 
management  plan  was  developed,  we’ve  had  the  opportunity 
to  evaluate  biological  and  social  effects  of  various  management 
initiatives,  and  we’ve  had  the  flexibility  to  adjust  to  meet  an- 
gler expectations  and  resource/fishery  objectives  better.  Our 
plan  reflects  program  adjustments  based  on  the  knowledge 
gained  from  angler  use-and-harvest  surveys,  angler  opinion- 
and-preference  surveys,  and  fish  population/biological 
assessments  across  the  state.  The  Commission  and  the  staff  have 
worked  diligently  to  provide  a high  level  of  trout  angling  op- 
portunities while  offering  a diversity  of  angling  experiences  and 
protecting  the  integrity  of  our  precious  wild  trout  fisheries. 

The  Commission  is  not  alone  in  pondering  issues  related  to 
the  future  of  trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  Trout, 
a council  of  Trout  Unlimited,  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
preparing  “A  Trout  Management  Policy  for  Pennsylvania.”  In 
May  2001,  members  of  our  staff  met  with  leaders  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Trout  to  discuss  the  elements  of  that  organization’s  policy 
and  how  it  relates  to  the  Commission’s  trout  management  plan. 

Today,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  focus  on  our  state  fish 
hatcheries  and  the  need  to  upgrade  them.  This  focus  does  not 
reflect  any  change  in  the  Commission’s  policy  of  protecting 


the  integrity  of  wild  trout  fisheries.  It  recognizes,  as  has  Penn- 
sylvania Trout,  that  “hatchery-reared,  catchable-sized  trout 
provide  valuable  recreational  fishing  for  Pennsylvania  anglers.” 
And  it  recognizes  that  the  Commonwealth  must  reduce  the 
number  of  adult  trout  that  we  can  stock  in  Pennsylvania  wa- 
ters for  2002  and  beyond. 

On  May  23,  2001, 1 reported  to  the  House  Game  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  that  Pennsylvania’s  state-owned  fish  hatcheries 
are  in  trouble.  No  one  should  be  surprised  by  this  news,  be- 
cause we’ve  been  reporting  about  the  urgent  need  to  upgrade 
our  hatchery  infrastructure  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  problems  we  face  in  our  hatchery  system  can  be  sum- 
marized in  just  two  words:  Water  and  money.  Our  hatcheries 
are  facing  challenges  related  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  flows 
into  them  and  the  quality  of  water  that  flows  out  of  them. 
Addressing  the  urgent  need  to  operate  with  less  water  and  to 
discharge  water  of  better  quality  will  require  a great  deal  of  money. 
We  have  sought,  and  we  are  continuing  to  seek,  funding  for 
these  projects. 

House  Resolution  500,  passed  in  2000,  called  on  the  Com- 
mission to  take  a comprehensive,  independent  look  at  the 
statewide  hatchery  system.  This  study  effort  is  well  under  way. 
The  Commission  has  contracted  with  FishPro  Consulting 
Engineers  and  Scientists  to  undertake  this  comprehensive  re- 
view. The  Pennsylvania  project  is  nothing  new  for  FishPro.  It’s 
very  similar  to  the  work  they’ve  done  for  several  other  states. 
FishPro  has  been  involved  in  more  than  400  hatchery  projects 
in  about  40  states  and  provinces.  Their  effort  will  be  completed 
next  spring.  This  review  will  include  full  consideration  of 
consolidation,  reduced  production,  commercial  procurement 
of  fish  for  stocking  and  other  steps  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  hatchery  system. 

This  study  will  provide  the  blueprint  for  the  future  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  hatcheries.  We  will  be  able  to  make  that 
blueprint  a reality  with  the  support  of  Pennsylvania’s  anglers, 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Administration. 

Starting  with  the  2002  stocking  year,  we  will  reduce  state- 
wide adult  trout  production  by  more  than  20  percent.  Cutting 
production  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  water  required  to  flow 
through  the  raceways.  It  will  reduce  the  amount  of  food  that 
needs  to  be  fed  to  the  fish  and  the  amount  of  waste  generated. 
We  are  cutting  more  than  a million  adult  trout  from  our  statewide 
stocking  program. 

The  Commission  is  not  taking  the  need  to  cut  adult  trout 
stocking  lightly.  We  are  working  with  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Administration  to  obtain  the  funding  to  upgrade  our 
hatcheries.  We  are  looking  at  innovative  alternatives  to  raise 
adult  trout  at  different  locations.  We  are  making  plans  to  re- 
allocate the  scarce  stocked  trout  resource  in  a manner  that  reflects 
the  resource  and  improves  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
our  stocking  efforts. 
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Even  as  we  address  the  “supply  side”  of  the  stocked  trout 
equation  in  a comprehensive  manner,  the  Commission  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  address  the  demand  side  as  well.  What  is  the 
demand  for  adult  trout  stocking  in  Pennsylvania?  How  im- 
portant are  stocked  trout  to  the  trout  fishing  opportunities 
we  provide?  If  the  number  of  fishing  license  buyers  has  de- 
clined over  the  past  10  years,  shouldn’t  the  number  of  stocked 
trout  also  decline? 

These  are  all  important  questions,  and  we  will  address  them 
as  part  of  our  review  of  the  future  of  trout  fishing  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  cuts  in  adult  trout  production  for  2002,  driven  by 
water  quality  and  water  quantity  concerns,  are  the  equivalent 
of  closing  two  hatcheries.  We  are  undertaking  a careful  assess- 
ment of  the  need  and  demand  for  adult  trout  stocking.  Such 
an  assessment  will  be  more  complex  than  just  calculating  the 
number  of  stocked  trout  per  license  buyer.  We  believe  more 
waters  will  be  eligible  for  trout  stocking  in  the  future  in  light 
of  improved  water  quality  through  Growing  Greener  and  other 
programs.  We  will  look  at  public  access  and  posting.  We  will 
review  angler  demand  considering  the  number  of  Pennsylva- 
nia trout  anglers. 

Finally,  we  will  solicit  and  consider  the  views  of  our  customers, 
Pennsylvania’s  trout  anglers.  In  May  andjune  2001,  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  conducted  five  public  forums  for  Penn- 
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Stillwater  Access  Dedicated 

Officials  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Pennsylvania-American  Water 
Company  recently  dedicated  the  public  access  at  Stillwater 
Reservoir,  Susquehanna  County. 

The  85-acre  lake,  which  is  home  to  bass,  panfish  and  other 
popular  game  fish  species,  is  located  off  Route  171  near 
Uniondale.  The  access  lets  anglers  and  boaters  enjoy  the  res- 
ervoir, which  provides  public  recreation  on  a lake  in  an  area 
where  there  are  few  similar  opportunities.  The  access  was 
developed  as  a cooperative  project  among  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  owns  the  lake;  Pennsylvania-American  Water 
Company,  which  leases  the  water  rights  to  the  impoundment; 
and  the  Commission,  which  constructed  a parking  area  for  1 1 
cars  with  trailers  and  17  single  cars.  Parking  for  the  physically 
challenged  is  also  available. 

“This  is  a perfect  example  of  what  a collaborative  effort  can 
produce,”  said  Fish  & Boat  Commissioner  Paul  J.  Mahon,  who 
helped  facilitate  the  project.  “These  projects  don’t  happen 
| overnight,  but  with  a lot  of  cooperation  by  everyone  involved, 

| the  outcome  is  something  that  we  can  all  be  proud  to  say  we 
j participated  in.” 


sylvania  sportsmen  to  discuss  the  future  of  trout  fishing  in  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  first  two  of  these  public  forums,  there  were  no 
calls  for  the  Commission  to  reduce  further  the  number  of  trout 
stocked.  So  far,  here  is  what  we  are  hearing  from  anglers: 

• They  want  our  state  fish  hatcheries  to  be  fixed  so  they  don’t 
impair  Commonwealth  waters  and  so  they  can  provide  fishing 
opportunities. 

• They  support  state  funding  to  fix  up  our  hatcheries. 

• They  support  restoring  the  cuts  in  adult  trout  production 
when  the  hatcheries  are  capable  of  doing  so  with  improved  wa- 
ter quality. 

The  next  few  months  will  be  critical  for  the  future  of  trout  fishing 
in  Pennsylvania.  For  years,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  has  been 
calling  for  support  for  funding  to  upgrade  our  hatcheries.  For 
years,  the  Commission  has  been  devoting  extra  efforts  and  extra 
resources  to  our  hatchery  programs.  Now,  as  our  hatcheries  set 
up  for  the  2002  stocking  program,  the  crunch  time  has  come. 
Pennsylvania  anglers  need  to  let  their  voices  be  heard  and  to  speak 
up  in  support  of  a program  to  fund  the  necessary  upgrades  in  state 
hatcheries. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director,  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 


r)  Commission  Executive 
Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo;  Baltimore  District  Corps  of  Engineers  Operations 
Director  Christine  Correale;  Commission  President  Ted  Keir;  Greg 
Mollenkopf,  Baltimore  District  Corps  of  Engineers;  Fish  & Boat  Commissioner 
Paul J.  Mahon;  Pennsylvania-American  Water  Company  Operations  Manager 
Dave  Kaufman;  State  Representative  Sandra  Major;  and  Mike  Protz, 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmens’  Clubs. 


All  boats  using  these  facilities  must  be  under  18  feet  in  length 
and  be  properly  registered  or  display  a valid  non-powered  boat 
use  permit.  No  internal  combustion  engine  maybe  possessed 
or  used  to  propel  a boat  on  Stillwater  Reservoir,  and  posses- 
sion of  marine  fuel  is  prohibited  on  the  property.  Boats  propelled 
by  electric  motors  and  any  non-mechanicallv  propelled  boats 
may  be  used. 
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Summertime  on  the  water. 

The  highlight  of  summer  for  some  of  us  is  that  there  is  no  school.  For 
anglers,  summer  highlights  often  mean  trout  fishing  with  flies  you 
can  hardly  see,  river  action  for  smallies,  and  tempting  other 
warmwater  species.  Carp  are  one  of  those  other  species,  and  in  this 
issue,  Mike  Bleech  tells  us  how  to  get  serious  about  carp  fishing  and 
where  to  tempt  these  brutes. 

For  summertime  smallmouth  bass  fishing,  soft-plastic  stickbaits, 
tube  jigs  and  spinnerbaits  comprise  an  arsenal  that  can  keep  you  versa- 
tile on  the  water  and  help  you  score.  Vic  Attardo  explains  how  and 
where  to  use  these  lures  to  increase  your  catch  on  river  smallmouth  bass. 

If  you’re  a fly  fisherman  and  delight  in  tempting  trout  with  the  tiniest 
offerings,  check  out  Charles  R.  Meek’s  Winged  Ant  in  this  issue,  and  tie 
up  a batch  in  hook  sizes  18  to  22.  Look  for  matching  a winged  ant  hatch 
during  a period  around  five  days  before  or  after  August  25. 

Do  you  have  grown,  or  at  least,  older,  children?  Read  Dave 
Wonderlich’s  article  “From  Little  Kids  to  Grownups”  in  this  issue  and 
see  if  your  experience  is  like  his.  He  explains  how  his  sons,  now  college 
age,  and  his  school-aged  daughter  were  raised  with  plenty  of  angling 
experiences,  and  how  fishing  has  remained  part  of  their  lives. 

Summertime  for  boaters  might  mean  a lazy,  quiet  cruise  down  a slow- 
moving  stream.  If  this  image  strikes  a chord  with  you,  read  Cliff 
Jacobson’s  article  on  how  to  pack  for  a paddling  trip.  You  might  also 
consider  a trip  right  now  on  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  water  trails.  For 
more  details,  go  to  the  Commission’s  web  site,  www.fish.state.pa.us,  and 
conduct  a search  on  “trails.”  Click  on  one  of  the  water  trail  articles. 

You  may  remember  that  last  year  in  the  magazine  we  printed  features  on 
five  water  trails.  The  Commission  is  currently  printing  water  trail  maps 
separately,  with  our  water  trail  partners— watershed  associations,  private 
conservation  groups,  state  and  federal  conservation  agencies,  and  civic 
and  tourism  organizations  throughout  the  state.  If  you  would  like  a 
free  copy  of  the  Raystown  Branch  Juniata  River  Water  Trail  Map  or  the 
Swatara  Creek  Water  Trail  Map,  contact:  Educational  Media  Section,  PA 
Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106.— Art 
Michaels,  Editor. 
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Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 
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Trout  regulations 

I’ve  been  reading  PA&B  for  years 
now  and  I have  to  say  it  is  my  favorite 
magazine.  Its  articles  tell  me  a lot  and 
I also  learn  a lot.  I’m  an  avid  fisher- 
man and  believe  bigtime  in  catch  and 
release.  I’m  one  of  the  people  who 
takes  pictures  of  fish  and  then  lets 
them  go  for  others  to  catch.  But  you 
have  people  who  catch  a limit  of  fish 
in  the  morning  and  then  go  out  and 
catch  it  again  in  the  afternoon. 

We  have  catch  and  release  for  bass, 
so  why  not  have  it  for  trout?  I also 
think  we  should  lower  the  limit  of 
trout  from  five  to  three.  It  seems  after 
opening  day  the  fish  seem  harder  to 
catch.  Also,  that  would  provide  more 
fish  to  catch  for  avid  fishermen  like 
me,  say,  eight  months  out  of  the 
year  .—Mike  Nea,  Reading. 

With  respect  to  further  reducing 
the  daily  creel  limit  from  five  to  three 
trout,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  infor- 
mation from  many  creel  census 
surveys  from  which  we  can  predict 
with  a high  degree  of  confidence 
what  the  result  of  your  proposed 
creel  limit  reduction  would  be. 

Those  creel  census  surveys  involved 
over  42,000  streamside  and  lakeside 
angler  interviews  across  the  state, 
including  over  11,000  interviews  fol- 
lowing completed  angler  trips. 
Reducing  the  daily  creel  limit  from 
five  trout  to  three  trout  would  reduce 
the  harvest  by  24  percent.  Addition- 
ally, reducing  the  daily  creel  limit  to 
three  trout  would  have  resulted  in  a 
37  percent  reduction  in  harvest  when 
we  had  an  eight  trout  creel  limit.  The 
reason  for  these  “modest  reductions” 
in  harvest  in  comparison  to  the  ma- 
jor reductions  in  the  creel  limits, 


especially  when  one  compares  the 
former  eight  trout  limit  with  your 
proposed  three  trout  limit,  is  that  the 
vast  majority  of  harvested  trout  are 
creeled  by  the  many  anglers  who  har- 
vest only  one  or  two  trout  per  fishing 
trip.  The  number  of  anglers  who 
have  the  skill,  time  or  inclination  to 
harvest  five  trout  is  only  12  out  of 
every  hundred  anglers  (12  percent). 

Catch-and-release  fishing  for 
stocked  trout  is  certainly  an  appro- 
priate option  for  anglers  when 
streams  and  lakes  maintain  cool  tem- 
peratures throughout  the  spring  and 
summer  or  when  harvest  would  just 
result  in  waste  of  the  fish.  In  many 
cases,  however,  streams  and  lakes 
that  we  stock  become  too  warm  in 
late  spring  or  during  the  summer  to 
support  stocked  trout  year-round.  In 
these  cases,  the  gains  from  catch  and 
release  fishing  are  minimal,  particu- 
larly as  spring  progresses  and 
angling  pressure  diminishes. 

Additionally,  from  the  standpoints 
of  fish  behavior  (energy  waste),  ge- 
netics, predator  avoidance  and 
disease  resistance,  stocked  trout  are 
often  not  well-suited  for  long-term 
survival  in  streams.  They  are  pro- 
tected from  the 

population-diminishing  forces  of 
nature  in  a hatchery  environment 
and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  these 
forces  when  they  are  stocked. 

For  these  reasons,  and  other  rea- 
sons, adult  stocked  trout  fisheries 
are  harvest-oriented;  that  is,  we  en- 
courage the  harvest  of  these  fish  as 
long  as  they  are  not  wasted.  Al- 
though not  the  primary  purpose, 
harvest  is  also  encouraged  in  De- 
layed-Harvest  areas  where 
catch-and-release  fishing  is  required 
until  June  15  and  then  harvest  is  al- 
lowed before  many  of  the 
Delayed-Harvest  areas  become  too 
warm  in  July.— Area  6 Fisheries  Man- 
ager Michael  L.  Kaufmann. 

Paddlefish,  Atlantic  salmon 

Enclosed  find  what  I thought  was  a 
very  interesting  article  on  paddlefish 
(“Progress  with  Paddlefish  Restora- 
tion,” by  Dudley  Parr,  Jan/Feb  1999, 


page  13).  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason 
there  are  so  few  paddlefish  in  PA  wa- 
ters—greed.  Sure  hope  the  restoration 
plan  is  going  well. 

In  the  early  1940s,  fishing  as  a kid,  I 
found  the  skeletal  remains  of  a paddle- 
fish at  Flat  Rock  Dam  on  the 
Schuylkill  River,  Gladwyne.  They  may 
have  inhabited  the  Schuylkill  at  one 
time  in  good  quantities.  Might  still  be 
in  there,  or  you  could  reintroduce 
them. 

Also,  I suspect  that  the  Atlantic 
salmon  used  to  run  up  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  rivers,  when  the  water 
level  was  up  higher  and  the  water  was 
colder  and  purer  .—Thomas  Brown, 
Gladwyne. 

Paddlefish  are  not  native  to  the 
Delaware  River  watershed,  which  in- 
cludes the  Schuylkill  River.  As  a 
result,  it  was  unlikely  that  the  skel- 
etal remains  of  the  fish  you  found  in 
the  Schuylkill  River  near  Flat  Rock 
Dam  in  the  early  1940s  were  that  of  a 
paddlefish.  In  Pennsylvania,  paddle- 
fish are  native  to  the  Ohio  River 
watershed,  which  includes  the  Al- 
legheny and  Monongahela  rivers. 

Shortnose  and  Atlantic  sturgeon 
are  native  to  the  Delaware  River  wa- 
tershed. Sturgeon  and  paddlefish 
have  similar  body  shapes.  The  simi- 
larities include  an  elongated  snout, 
sub-terminal  mouth  and  a heterocer- 
cal  (sharklike)  tail.  Unfortunately, 
their  presence  in  the  Schuylkill  River 
in  the  1940s  was  also  unlikely  because 
of  Fairmount  Dam.  Atlantic  stur- 
geon spend  most  of  their  lives  in  the 
ocean  or  in  brackish  water  and  return 
each  spring  to  freshwater  rivers  to 
spawn.  Shortnose  sturgeon  spend 
their  lives  in  a relatively  small  area  of 
the  Delaware  River  and  are  rarely 
found  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  River.  Fairmount  Dam, 
located  downriver  from  Flat  Rock 
Dam,  was  built  between  1810  and 
1820,  and  it  blocked  the  upriver  mi- 
gration of  fish,  including  sturgeon, 
from  the  Delaware  River.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  you  found  the 
skeleton  of  a sturgeon  that  someone 
caught  in  the  Delaware  River  and  re- 
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leased  or  discarded  in  the  Schuylkill 
River. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
does  not  have  any  record  of  Atlan- 
tic salmon  running  up  the 
Delaware  River.  Atlantic  salmon 
are  known  to  occur  in  the  Connecti- 
cut River  and  a few  strays  have  been 
found  in  the  Hudson  River.  Any 
Atlantic  salmon  found  in  the  Dela- 
ware River  would  have  to  have 
strayed  far  off  course.— Dave  Miko, 
Fisheries  Biologist. 

Wipers 

I watched  a fishing  show  recently 
on  television.  They  were  catching 
“wipers,”  a cross  of  white  bass  and 
striped  bass.  Big  fish  and  good 
fight!  Is  the  Commission  doing  any- 
thing about  this  hybrid?— Paul  F. 
Gildernew,  Pittsburgh. 

The  striped  bass  hybrid,  a cross 
between  a white  bass  and  a striped 
bass,  is  a fine  addition  to  the  sport 
fish  community  in  several  Pennsyl- 
vania waterways.  They  are  called 
“wipers”  in  some  other  states.  The 
hybrid  fits  our  needs  in  water  hav- 
ing well-established  open-water 
forage  species  such  as  gizzard  shad 
and  alewife.  Like  most  other  hy- 
brids, it  grows  fast  yet  seldom  is 
capable  of  spawning  naturally.  Hy- 
brid striped  bass  also  tolerate 
warmer  water,  a big  advantage  over 
one  parent,  the  purebred  striped 
bass. 

Stocking  hybrid  striped  bass  in 
Pennsylvania  typifies  the  coopera- 
tion among  various  states  in 
managing  sport-fishing  programs. 
We  do  not  have  the  facilities  or 
other  means  necessary  to  collect 
and  spawn  our  own  brood  white 
bass  and  striped  bass  for  purposes 
of  creating  the  hybrid.  Thus,  we 
rely  on  out-of-state  sources.  Simi- 
larly, other  states  not  having  the 
means  to  create  tiger  muskellunge, 
another  hybrid,  rely  on  our  facili- 
ties. We  often  exchange  fish  to 
continue  efficient  operations  of  our 
facilities  and  provide  diverse  pro- 
grams for  our  anglers. 


When  hybrid  striped  bass  are  in 
short  supply,  we  are  frugal  in  select- 
ing waters  for  stocking.  Selection  of 
waters  for  hybrid  striped  bass  man- 
agement is  based  on  surveys  and 
related  studies  by  Commission  area 
fisheries  managers.  Because  the  sup- 
ply of  hybrids  is  often  tight,  we  prefer 
to  manage  a few  waters  more  inten- 
sively than  having  a larger  number 
receiving  only  the  occasional  stocking 
every  few  years.  A good  program  cen- 
ters on  consistency— that  is,  stocking 
annually  or  maybe  biennially. 

In  1999,  hybrid  striped  bass  stock- 
ings occurred  in  the  Allegheny  River 
(Allegheny  Co.),  Ohio  River  (Allegh- 
eny Co.),  Monongahela  River 
(Allegheny  Co.),  Blue  Marsh  Lake 
(Berks  Co.),  Conewago  Lake  (York 
Co.),  Hammond  Lake  (Tioga  Co.), 
Lake  Arthur  (Butler  Co.),  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  (Pike  Co.), 
Nockamixon  Lake  (Bucks  Co.),  and 
Shenango  Lake  (Mercer  Co.).  In 
2000,  we  received  fewer  fish,  and  only 
Hammond  Lake  and  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  were  stocked. 

You  might  want  to  try  Lake  Arthur 
or  Shenango  Lake  since  these  waters 
have  been  in  the  stocking  program 
longer.  I hear  angling  action  can  be 
terrific  when  the  alewife  are  in  the 
shallows  during  hours  of  reduced 
light.  Good  Luck!— Richard  A.  Snyder, 
Chief,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management. 

Editor’s  note:  The  last  issue,  May/ 
June  01,  included  the  article  “Hybrid 
Fish,”  by  Linda  Steiner.  In  this  article, 
the  author  explains  why  the  Commis- 
sion produces  hybrid  fish,  how  hybrids 
are  produced,  and  which  species  are 
hybrids. 

Cold  Run,  Schuylkill  County 

I am  curious  about  a specific 
stocked  waterway  in  Schuylkill 
County.  Cold  Run  is  a small  creek  that 
empties  into  the  Little  Schuylkill  River 
not  far  from  New  Ringgold.  It  seems 
that  in  the  last  few  years  this  stream 
has  undergone  some  stocking  allot- 
ment changes.  In  the  past,  brown 
trout  and  brook  trout  were  stocked  in 
this  stream,  while  in  recent  years  only 
rainbows  have  been  stocked,  and  fewer 


fish  are  stocked  each  year.  Does  the 
Commission  have  ideas  on  making 
this  waterway  a special-project 
stream?— Chris  Ceneviva,  via  e-mail. 

We  have  not  changed  the  number 
of  trout  stocked  in  Cold  and  Beaver 
creeks— just  the  species.  Rainbow 
trout  are  stocked  to  minimize  compe- 
tition with  the  streams’  wild  trout 
populations.  Additionally,  our  creel 
surveys  have  shown  that  rainbow 
trout  are  readily  harvested,  particu- 
larly from  cold  water.  If  the  streams 
have  to  be  stocked,  and  they  do  for 
now,  I believe  that  stocking  only 
rainbow  trout  in  these  streams  gives 
their  wild  trout  populations  the  best 
opportunity  to  expand.  We  may  be 
able  to  manage  these  streams  solely 
for  wild  trout  in  the  future,  but  first 
their  wild  trout  populations  must 
expand  and  achieve  Class  A status  as 
measured  through  two  fixture 
electrofishing  surveys.  The  wild 
trout  populations  may  not  respond 
positively  to  the  rainbow  trout  stock- 
ing strategy,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
stocking  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
streams  continue  to  meet  the  criteria 
for  inclusion  in  the  trout  stocking 
program.  There  are  no  plans  for  spe- 
cial trout  fishing  regulations  on 
these  streams. 

I have  also  enlisted  the  help  of  the 
Schuylkill  County  Conservation  Dis- 
trict in  trying  to  reduce  the  warm 
water  temperatures  and  nutrient 
contributions  from  two  tributaries  to 
Beaver  Creek.  In  the  long  run,  this 
should  benefit  the  wild  trout  popula- 
tions in  Beaver  Creek  and  in  Cold 
Run,  since  Beaver  Creek  presently 
warms  Cold  Run.  The  conservation 
district  has  acquired  some  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

Even  though  we  certainly  consider 
the  trout  stocking  program  to  be  a 
valuable  source  of  recreation  for  the 
state’s  anglers,  we  also  have  an  obli- 
gation to  our  natural  resources,  wild 
trout  populations  in  this  case,  to  do 
as  much  as  we  can  to  improve 
them.— Michael  Kaufmann,  Commission 
Area  6 Fisheries  Manager. 
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by  Mike  Bleech 


^range  sky  spread  across  the  horizon 
around  the  late-afternoon  sun.  The 
mugginess  of  the  day  had  been  pushed 
out  of  the  river  valley  by  a gentle  upriver 
breeze.  Slumping  in  a folding  lawn 
chair  watching  two  fishing  rods 
propped  in  forked  sticks,  my  eyelids 
closed  at  some  point.  I was  awakened 
by  a clicking  sound.  Not  remembering 
where  I was  at  first,  it  was  a few  sec- 
onds before  I realized  that  was  the 
sound  of  line  stripping  from  my  reel. 

Awkwardly  1 leaned  forward,  flipped  the  switch  to  lock 
the  spool,  and  set  the  hook.  That  only  made  the  fish  go 
faster.  The  first  furious  run  took  the  fish  across 
Conewango  Creek,  then  downstream  into  the  Allegheny 
River.  There,  if  it  had  chosen  to  do  so,  it  could  have  turned 
its  side  to  the  current  and  either  popped  my  8-pound-test 
line  or  stripped  all  of  the  line  from  the  reel.  But  instead,  it 
ran  back  up  into  the  Conewango  past  me,  where  I turned  its 
head  and  began  working  it  closer  and  closer. 

When  it  was  close  enough  to  be  seen,  I applied  upward 
pressure  to  get  its  mouth  out  of  the  water.  When  you  get  a 
carp  to  start  gulping  air,  the  battle  will  soon  be  won.  The 
carp  would  have  none  of  that,  however.  Another  powerful 
run  made  the  drag  squeal.  This  run  was  a little  shorter  than 
the  first,  just  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek. 

After  a half-dozen  more  runs,  each  shorter  than  the  last,  I 
slid  the  spent  fish  over  the  rim  of  my  landing  net.  At  least 
20  minutes  had  expired  since  my  awakening  by  the  clicking 
spool,  each  second  taxing  my  tackle  to  near  its  breaking 
point— all  this  by  a fish  of  merely  8 pounds. 

A sharp  tug  with  needlenose  pliers  extracted  the  hook 
from  the  fish’s  tough  mouth.  Grabbing  it  by  the  tail,  I gave 
it  a boost  back  into  deeper  water. 

In  the  strictest  terms,  carp  may  not  qualify  as  game  fish. 
They  do  not  readily  strike  artificial  lures,  at  least  not  usu- 
ally. They  only  rarely  strike  topwater  lures.  They  do  not 
often  jump  while  fighting,  though  most  of  the  fish  that  are 
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seen  jumping  for  no  apparent  reason  are  carp,  I believe. 
These  are  the  qualifications  for  game  fish  as  I was  taught 
many  years  ago. 

Yet,  the  first  20-pound  carp  I ever  caught,  22  pounds  to  be 
more  precise,  struck  an  artificial  lure  that  was  then,  in  the 
early  1960s,  new  to  me.  And  there  is  a warm  water  discharge 
at  Lake  Erie  where  we  regularly  catch  huge  carp  during  mid- 
winter using  several  different  artificial  lures. 

But  all  of  that  is  nonsense,  I believe.  Who  cares,  other 
than  snobs,  how  a fish  is  lured  to  the  hook?  What  really 
counts  is  how  good  it  fights.  How  does  a carp  stack  up 
against  a walleye?  Get  real.  A carp  could  drag  around  five 
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walleyes  of  equal  size.  Does  a largemouth  bass  strip  the 
drag  better  than  a carp?  No  way,  pal.  Pound  for  pound,  you 
have  to  put  the  carp  in  a class  with  stripers,  steelhead  and 
chinook  salmon.  Anything  the  carp  lacks  in  aerial  acrobat- 
ics it  makes  up  in  sizzling  runs  and  endurance. 

A few  more  things  should  be  considered.  Even  though 
you  might  live  hours  of  highway  driving  from  the  nearest 
steelhead,  chinook  or  striper,  you  probably  are  close  enough 
to  the  nearest  carp  hole  to  get  in  some  fishing  today.  You 
will  need  some  fairly  expensive  tackle  for  more  glamorous 
game  fish,  but  you  can  go  carp  fishing  using  almost  any  rod 
and  reel,  a few  hooks,  sinkers,  and  bait  you  can  find  in  your 
refrigerator  or  under  a rock.  Furthermore,  when  you  go 
carp  fishing  you  usually  catch  carp  if  you  go  about  it  right, 
and  those  odds  are  a lot  better  than  they  are  for  most  other 
kinds  of  fishing. 

Equipment 

We  are  looking  at  serious  carp  fishing  here,  so  we  will 
start  with  serious  carp  fishing  equipment.  I prefer  a revolv- 
ing-spool casting  reel  with  a clicker  in  free-spool  mounted 
on  a fairly  long,  at  least  7 feet,  soft-action  rod.  The  clicker 
lets  you  leave  the  reel  in  free-spool  while  waiting  for  a carp 
to  take  the  bait.  A carp  typically  takes  the  bait  either  by  run- 
ning immediately  or  running  after  a couple  of  nibbles.  In 
either  case,  a reel  without  a clicker  set  in  free-spool  will 
backlash  more  often  than  not.  The  long,  soft-action  rod 


The  common  carp,  Cyprinus  carpio,  is  the  largest  member  of  the 
minnow  family  in  Pennsylvania.  Carp  are  not  native  species;  they 
were  imported  in  the  1800s  from  Asia  and  Europe. 

casts  long  distances  without  snapping  bait  off  the  hook. 

Carp  are  not  line-shy,  so  there  is  no  need  to  use  light  line 
unless  you  are  attempting  to  catch  a line-class  record.  They 
fight  best  when  you  apply  a lot  of  pressure,  so  you  will  have 
more  fun  when  you  use  heavier  line,  12-  to  20-pound  test. 

All  of  the  terminal  tackle  you  need  for  serious  carp  fish- 
ing will  fit  in  a pocket-size  tackle  box.  You  need  just  a few 
different  types  and  sizes  of  hooks  to  match  various  baits. 
Single  hooks  work  fine  with  nightcrawlers,  crayfish  and 
some  other  baits.  Sizes  4 to  1/0  should  be  enough.  For 
doughballs  and  commercial  putty-type  baits,  carry  treble 
hooks  in  sizes  6 and  4.  Carp  are  not  fussy,  and  hooking 
them  is  relatively  easy.  Once  you  sink  a hook  into  their  gris- 
tly lips,  it  is  generally  there  to  stay. 

Sinkers  can  be  more  critical.  In  most  situations,  the  bait 
should  be  anchored  to  the  bottom.  Holding  on  various 
types  of  bottom  and  variations  of  current  requires  different 
types  and  sizes  of  sinkers.  Start  with  medium-large 
splitshot.  It  is  sufficient  on  its  own  in  many  places,  at  least 
by  using  a few  at  a time.  Splitshot  will  also  hold  sliding 
sinkers  away  from  the  bait. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  sliding  egg  sinker  in  at  least  two 
sizes.  It  casts  long  distances  without  twisting  the  line,  and 
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it’s  reasonably  snag-resistant.  Egg  sinkers  do  not  hold  the 
bottom  as  well  as  some  other  types,  so  you  might  need  a 
bank,  pyramid  or  some  other  type  of  sinker  for  special  situa- 
tions at  your  particular  favorite  carp  holes. 

Carp  are  about  as  adaptable  as  any  fish.  They  can  be 
caught  on  soft  bottom  or  hard,  in  calm  water  or  swift,  on 
the  bottom  or  on  top,  in  shallow  or  deep  water,  in  clear  wa- 
ter or  cloudy,  day  or  night,  and  in  any  water  conditions 
except  very  cold  or  very  warm.  Be  prepared  to  fish  only  in 
your  favorite  carp  holes.  This  lets  you  limit  the  sinker  as- 
sortment. 

The  only  other  terminal  tackle  that  is  frequently  necessary 
is  a few  barrel  swivels.  Adding  a swivel  between  the  bait  and 
the  sinker  prevents  most  line  twist,  which  current  some- 
times causes. 

Specific  terminal  rigs  are  not  as  important  as  they  are 
with  many  other  sport  fish.  Some  anglers  like  to  complicate 
things.  I do  not.  The  most  important  factor  is  avoiding 
anything  that  weakens  the  rig.  Use  strong  knots  including 
the  uni-knot,  Palomar  and  Trilene  knot.  As  a general  rule, 
do  not  use  more  weight  than  necessary,  though  here  again, 
this  is  not  as  critical  as  with  most  other  fish.  Just  use 
enough. 

The  basic  terminal  rig  is  splitshot  ahead  of  an  appropriate 
hook.  If  more  weight  is  necessary  either  to  anchor  the  bait 
or  for  longer  casts,  put  a sliding  egg  sinker  above  a splitshot 
or  barrel  swivel,  placing  the  splitshot  or  swivel  to  keep  the 


bait  about  two  feet  from  the  egg  sinker.  If  you  want  to  use 
two  baits  on  one  line,  tie  a three-foot  leader  to  the  end  of  the 
swivel,  and  a six-inch  leader  to  the  upper  ring  of  the  swivel, 
or  use  a three-way  swivel. 

Carp  baits 

Once  anglers  get  serious  about  carp  fishing,  one  of  the 
first  things  they  typically  do  is  search  for  the  perfect  carp 
bait.  This  usually  involves  some  sort  of  homemade  concoc- 
tion using  secret  ingredients.  A couple  of  favorites  among 
serious  carp  anglers  are  doughballs  and  boilies,  the  latter  a 
British  idea  that  has  spread  here.  In  either  case,  the  result- 
ing product  must  meet  three  requirements.  It  must  appeal 
to  carp,  of  course.  It  must  be  pliable  so  it  can  be  formed 
around  a hook.  And  it  must  stay  on  the  hook  long  enough. 

Doughballs  can  be  made  with  a variety  of  basic  ingredi- 
ents. One  of  the  easiest  and  best  is  ready-mixed  pizza 
dough.  It  holds  together  on  hooks  better  than  most.  One 
good  basic  starting  mix  consists  of  a cup  of  flour,  a cup  of 
cornmeal  and  enough  water  to  make  the  dough  sticky 
enough  to  stay  on  hooks.  Another  starts  with  equal  parts  of 
water  and  cornmeal  simmered  down  to  the  correct  consis- 
tency over  a low-medium  flame.  Kneading  cereal  or  bread 
mixed  with  a little  water  is  very  popular,  though  these  reci- 
pes do  not  stay  on  hooks  very  long. 

Additional  flavors  are  the  real  secrets.  Flavored  gelatin 
mixes  are  popular,  especially  strawberry.  Powdered  drink 
mixes  in  small  quantities,  garlic,  anise  and  several  commer- 
cial “fish  scents”  are  often  used. 

Doughballs  can  be  stiffened  by  adding  cotton  fibers.  Just 
pull  apart  a cotton  ball  and  add  the  fibers  to  the  ball  a little 
at  a time. 

The  new  popularity  of  European-style  carp  fishing  has 
aroused  interest  in  exotic  baits.  Boilies  are  made  by  forming 
balls  with  a mixture  of  semolina,  fish  meal,  bird  seed,  eggs 
and  secret  flavors,  and  then  boiling  the  balls  in  water  for  a 
few  minutes. 

Lately  I have  been  relying  a lot  on  what  I call  “kitchen 
baits.”  These  baits  are  things  that  you  can  probably  find 
ready  to  use  in  your  kitchen.  My  brother  convinced  me 
many  years  ago  that  canned  whole-kernel  corn  is  as  good  as 
any  bait  for  catching  a lot  of  carp.  Marshmallows  are  very 
good,  especially  when  carp  are  feeding  at  the  surface.  Hot 
dogs,  probably  many  kinds  of  sausage,  might  be  best  of  all. 
They  stay  on  hooks  very  well.  For  your  own  secret  addition, 
cut  hot  dogs  into  bait-size  pieces  and  soak  them  overnight 
in  juices  made  with  powdered  mixes. 

Do  not  let  the  “mad  scientist”  in  you  steer  you  away  from 
natural  baits.  I caught  my  biggest  carp  on  a soft-shell  cray- 
fish, and  many  over  20  pounds  on  nightcrawlers.  If  you 
discount  several  carp  over  30  pounds  that  I caught  on  artifi- 
cial lures  in  an  unusual  situation,  most  of  my  biggest  carp 
were  caught  on  natural  baits. 

Locating  carp 

Devising  any  formula  for  locating  carp  is  difficult  be- 
cause they  are  so  adaptable.  The  only  common  Pennsylva- 
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You  don’t  absolutely  have  to  have  a net  for 
successful  carp  fishing.  Once  they’re 
hooked  in  their  tough , rubbery  lips , they 
tend  to  stay  hooked.  You  could  fish  for 
carp  from  a boat,  but  shoreline  angling 
(lower  right)  is  so  easy  and  convenient, 
and  in  most  places,  you’re  in  range  of  the 
big  ones  from  shore. 


nia  situations  we  can  eliminate  are  riffles  and  small 
streams.  To  a great  extent,  carp  grow  to  match  their  envi- 
ronment. You  will  seldom  find  really  big  carp  in  the 
smaller  waters  they  inhabit.  So  stick  with  larger  streams, 
rivers  and  lakes. 

Even  though  I caught  my  largest  carp,  36  pounds,  7 
ounces,  from  a lake,  if  asked  to  name  my  top  10  carp  holes 
in  Pennsylvania,  they  would  all  be  rivers  or  creeks.  Find- 
ing carp  is  easier  in  rivers  and  creeks  because  the  best 
areas  tend  to  be  better  defined.  The  swifter  riffles  can 
usually  be  eliminated.  In  lakes,  carp  can  be  just  about 
anywhere. 

The  fastest  and  easiest  way  to  locate  carp  is  simply  to 
look  for  them.  They  can  often  be  spotted  by  the  cloudy 
water  that  trails  behind  their  bottom-rooting.  Get  on  top 
of  a bank  or  a bridge  and  look.  Take  binoculars  to  sur- 
rounding hillsides. 

Trial  and  error  might  be  the  only  way  to  find  carp  in 
deeper  water.  Carp  are  so  abundant  in  many  waterways 
that  this  is  not  always  a tedious  process.  Give  each  place  a 
half-hour  before  moving  on.  This  should  be  plenty  of 
time  for  carp  to  find  your  smelly  bait. 

The  easiest  way  to  find  good  waters  for  carp  fishing  is 
to  ask  someone.  Check  local  bait  and  tackle  shops.  Ask  a 
waterways  conservation  officer.  Another  nice  thing  about 
carp  fishing  is  that  few  people  try  to  keep  their  hotspots 
a secret.  0 
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The  author  works  a stretch  of  the  South  Fork  ofTenmile  Creek  near  Chartiers,  Creene  County. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  Youghiogheny  Reservoir,  the 
lower  Youghiogheny  River,  the  Allegheny  River  and  Cross 
Creek  Lake,  which  are  among  Pennsylvania’s  best  big- 
bass  waters,  the  warmwater  fisheries  below  Pittsburgh 
receive  little  attention  in  the  southwestern  corner.  While 
these  four  popular  waters  routinely  receive  coverage  in 
print,  other  warmwater  streams  south  of  Pittsburgh 
provide  fine  action.  Two  such  streams  are  Buffalo  Creek 
and  the  South  Fork  ofTenmile  Creek. 
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Originating  in  southwestern  Washington 
County  and  becoming  a larger  stream  at 
Taylorstown,  Buffalo  Creek  flows  over  23  miles 
before  it  exits  Pennsylvania  near  the  center  of  the 
county.  Buffalo  then  winds  across  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Panhandle  until  it  meets  the  Ohio  River. 
Some  23  miles  south  of  Taylorstown,  the  South 
Fork  of  Tenmile  Creek  makes  up  the  southern 
border  of  Waynesburg,  Greene  County’s  largest 
city.  The  South  Fork  stretches  over  half  the 
length  of  Greene  County  as  it  gradually  flows 
northeastward  to  Clarksville.  There  it  joins 
Tenmile  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Monogahela  River  three  miles  downstream.  Al- 
though both  creeks  flow  away  from  each  other, 
because  the  “Mon”  joins  the  Ohio  River  at  the 
Point  in  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  Creek  and  the 
South  Fork  actually  belong  to  the  same  major  watershed. 
Smallmouths  are  the  main  species  in  both  creeks,  but  as  is 
often  the  case  in  large,  warmwater  streams,  the  big  bass 
you’re  fighting  that  hasn’t  surfaced  yet  might  not  be  a bass 
at  all. 


Buffalo  Creek  2=  South  Fork  of  Tenmile  Creek 


Buffalo  Creek 

Buffalo  is  mainly  a hard-bottomed,  rocky  stream  that  cuts 
through  a mix  of  farmland  and  steep,  wooded  ridges.  The 
creek  lacks  large,  majestic  boulders,  but  this  feature  is  only 
an  aesthetic  interest  because  rocky  habitat  of  a smaller  vari- 
ety is  abundant.  In  some  stretches,  it  is  a meadow  stream, 
but  buffers  of  established  growth  hide  the  majority  of  bor- 
dering pastures  and  fields.  This  characteristic  and  the 
absence  of  manmade  dams  are  undoubtedly  two  reasons 
why  Buffalo  has  few  drastic  silt  accumulations.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  population  of  northeastern  Washington 
County  is  steadily  growing,  the  western  part  of  the  county 
where  Buffalo  Creek  flows  remains  rural  and  quiet. 

About  four  miles  from  Interstate  70,  at  the  junction  of 
Routes  3009  and  221,  Buffalo  gains  the  ample  flow  of  a 


nameless  tributary  and  becomes  a prominent  stream.  The 
creek’s  width  doubles  with  additional  flow,  but  not  before 
it  thrusts  through  an  impressive  washout  hole  in  the  solid 
bedrock  streambed.  Less  than  a mile  downstream  in 
Taylorstown  where  Route  221  makes  the  first  of  four  cross- 
ings, two  more  feeders  contribute  to  the  flow,  and  Buffalo 
begins  to  average  30  to  40  feet  wide.  Much  of  the  three 
miles  of  creek  that  follow  are  very  shallow,  but  patches  of 
choice  smallmouth  bass  habitat  are  there.  I’ve  caught  bass 
over  14  inches  and  experienced  some  exciting  flurries  in 
this  stretch,  but  the  fishing  is  only  fair  compared  to  the 
downstream  waters. 

Route  22 1 ’s  third  crossing  marks  the  area  where  Buffalo 
Creek  begins  to  shine  as  a fishery.  These  final  14  miles  of 
Pennsylvania’s  portion  of  the  creek  are  well-represented  by 
10-  to  14-inch  smallmouths,  and  they  more  than  highlight 
the  fishery.  Keep  in  mind,  though,  that  Rick  Lorson,  Com- 
mission Area  8 Fisheries  Manager,  believes  that  Buffalo  is 
very  capable  of  harboring  at  least  some  bass  in  the  17-inch 
range  or  possibly  larger.  Largemouth  bass,  rock  bass,  green 
sunfish,  bluegills,  pumpkinseeds,  and  some  stray,  stocked 
trout  from  Dutch  Fork  Creek,  Buffalo’s  largest  Pennsylva- 
nia tributary,  all  bolster  the  great  smallmouth  fishing.  It’s 
also  likely  that  saugeye  from  Dutch  Fork  Lake,  an  impound- 
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Early  last  June , I took  advantage  of  the  new  catch-and-immediate-release 
bass  season  (mid- April  to  mid-June)  and  fished  Buffalo  for  the  first  time. 
By  noon,  after  catching  between  30  and  40  smallmouths,  Buffalo  Creek 
had  been  added  to  my  list  of  favorite  regional  bass  streams. 


ment  four  miles  upstream  from  the  mouth,  occasionally 
roam  downstream  to  Buffalo  from  the  spillway. 

The  next  three  miles  of  Buffalo  Creek  are  anything  but 
uniform.  After  a long,  shaded  stretch,  the  sun  appears  and 
Buffalo  changes  to  a meadow  stream.  It  starts  as  a series  of 
riffles,  short  runs,  and  small  pools,  and  then  becomes  qual- 
ity bass  water  as  it  widens  into  a long,  deep  pool  with  a 
relatively  hard  bottom.  Green  Cove  Road  then  crosses  a 
long  stretch  surrounded  by  water  willows,  and  the  next  mile 
of  stream  becomes  characterized  by  productive  flatwater 
and  somewhat  silty  holes. 

Between  Route  221’s  last  crossing  and  the  covered  bridge 
downstream,  the  creek  is  blanketed  by  dark  shade.  It  may 
seem  very  narrow  at  a glance,  but  this  fine  stretch  maintains 
a 3-  to  4-foot  depth. 

After  the  covered  bridge  (Buffalo  Camp  Road),  the  four 
miles  that  follow  are  Buffalo  Creek’s  showcase.  These  next 
four  miles  are  secluded,  heavily 
wooded  and  completely  undevel- 
oped. Although  the  creek  flows  at  an 
easy-to-wade,  gentle  pace,  much  of 
this  stretch  is  lined  by  rugged  ridges 
that  shoot  up  steeply  from  the 
water’s  edge.  Making  it  very  acces- 
sible, Buffalo  Camp  Road  sticks  close 
to  the  creek  throughout  this  entire 
four-mile  stretch  as  it  flows  down- 
stream to  Route  231.  This  area  is  not 
public  land,  but  it’s  open  to  sports- 
men and  posted  well  by  the  Game 
Commission.  An  easy-to-wade  stre- 
ambed,  a secluded  setting,  and  good 
access  make  this  area  excellent  for 
getting  familiar  with  Buffalo  Creek. 

Another  readily  accessible  area  is 
Route  331’s  second  Buffalo  crossing, 
four  miles  downstream  in  State 
Game  Lands  232.  The  game  lands 
border  over  a half-mile  of  one  of  the 
creek’s  fastest  moving,  yet  deep  sec- 
tions. Dutch  Fork  Creek 
conveniently  makes  its  contribution 
at  the  end  of  this  well-oxygenated 
stretch,  giving  stocked  trout  that 
roam  into  Buffalo  a chance  to  sur- 
vive the  heat  of  summer. 


The  final  two  miles  of  Dutch  Fork  are  in  State  Game 
Lands  232,  and  it  holds  many  small  largemouths  and 
smallmouths  during  the  summer. 

Buffalo’s  final  three  miles  are  a constant  hodgepodge  of 
changing  smallmouth  habitat  that  boasts  very  little  unpro- 
ductive water.  Now  averaging  about  50  feet  wide,  this  final 
leg  is  split  by  Dry  Ridge  Road  and  paralleled  by  Route  331  as 
Buffalo  Creek  exits  Pennsylvania.  When  a footbridge  in 
West  Virginia  first  becomes  visible,  Pennsylvania’s  portion 
of  the  creek  is  about  to  end. 

Early  last  June,  I took  advantage  of  the  new  catch-and- 
immediate-release  bass  season  (mid-April  to  mid-June)  and 
fished  Buffalo  for  the  first  time.  I started  wading  that 
morning  at  dawn.  By  noon,  after  catching  between  30  and 
40  smallmouths,  Buffalo  Creek  had  been  added  to  my  list  of 
favorite  regional  bass  streams. 

South  Fork, 

Tenmile  Creek 

The  South  Fork  of  Tenmile 
Creek  flows  through  the  most 
populated  region  in  Greene 
County.  But  it’s  not  really  an  urban 
waterway— at  just  over  a population 
of  40,000  people,  Greene  is  among 
our  least  populated  counties.  Rail- 
road tracks  border  nearly  the  entire 
creek,  along  with  a mix  of  small 
towns,  ball  fields,  farmland  and 
steep,  wooded  ridges.  Contrasting 
sharply  with  Buffalo  Creek,  the 
South  Fork  has  huge  boulders  and 
unique  bedrock  formations 
throughout  its  span.  The  South 
Fork  is  plagued  with  more  of  a silt 
problem,  however.  Still,  the  South 
Fork  has  many  easy-to-wade,  long, 
rocky  stretches  that  are  a pleasure 
to  wet-wade  on  a hot  summer  day. 

Smallmouths,  largemouths, 
white  bass,  saugers,  freshwater 
drum,  channel  cats,  and  a variety  of 
sunfish  provide  the  constant  action 
on  the  South  Fork.  Good  numbers 
of  smallmouths  up  to  13  inches, 


Matt  Burke  shows  a 1 7-inch  sauger  from 
the  South  Fork  of  Tenmile  Creek. 
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white  bass  in  the  11-  to  13-inch  range,  saugers  up  to  17 
inches  and  lots  of  nice-size  rock  bass  highlight  the  fishery. 

As  with  Buffalo  Creek,  Rick  Lorson  believes  that  the  South 
Fork  is  capable  of  producing  some  big  stream  bass. 

Also  deserving  a mention  are  the  creek’s  monstrous  carp. 
While  wading,  I have  seen  ones  that  easily  were  at  least  20 
pounds. 

Although  upstream  waters  hold  some  bass,  sunfish  and 
carp  above  Rogersville,  over  1 1 stream  miles  away,  parts  of 
these  upper  reaches  are  silty.  This  portion  of  the  creek  is  not 
void  of  prime  stream  habitat,  but  it  is  not  productive  enough 
water  to  randomly  wade  and  Fish  just  anywhere. 

Good,  consistent  fishing  begins  on  the  South  Fork  just 
downstream  of  Waynesburg,  around  the  area  where  Madison 
Field  borders  the  creek.  The  seven  miles  of  creek  down- 
stream from  Madison  Field  are  very  much  the  opposite.  The 
smallmouth  fishing  improves  dramatically  throughout  this 
40-  to  50-foot  wide  stretch  as  an  increase  in  boulders  and 
bedrock  begins  to  change  the  South  Fork’s  personality.  Near 
the  middle  of  this  stretch,  pockets  of  saugers  and  white  bass 
can  be  pinpointed  in  deep,  hard-bottomed  areas  above  and 
below  Route  188’s  third  crossing.  The  final  two  miles  of  this 
stretch  may  be  more  narrow,  but  a constant  mix  of  riffles, 
deep  runs  and  pools  provides  continuous  action  from  the 
smallies  up  to  13  inches.  Not  far  downstream  from  Bridge 
Street,  Ruff  Creek,  the  South  Fork’s  largest  tributary,  depicts 
the  end  of  this  seven-mile  segment. 


Ruff  Creek  supports  a fishable  population  of 
smallmouths  within  three  miles  of  its  mouth.  This  very 
secluded,  rocky  stream  averages  only  25  to  30  feet  wide,  so 
catching  a 12-inch  bass  here  is  both  a thrill  and  an  accom- 
plishment. During  the  drought  of  1999, 1 was  delighted  to 
catch  and  release  a 14-inch,  Ruff  Creek  smallie  from  a pool 
flanked  by  barely  flowing  riffles. 

The  most  scenic,  and  perhaps  the  most  productive, 
stretch  of  the  South  Fork  falls  between  Schoolhouse  Road 
and  Route  188’s  final  crossing.  Steep,  shady  ridges,  huge 
boulders,  and  a streambed  full  of  rocky  ledges  characterize 
this  2.5-mile  stretch.  These  rocky  ledges  stand  out  the  last 
200  yards  or  so  above  Route  188.  When  the  creek  is  low 
enough,  the  tops  of  ledges  near  the  water’s  edge  become 
exposed,  resulting  in  what  looks  like  natural  sidewalks 
along  the  creek.  Cutting  through  patches  of  water  willows, 
the  shallow  riffles  and  runs  here  are  just  deep  enough  to 
provide  great  smallmouth  action.  This  is  a great  place  to 
introduce  a kid  to  wading  for  smallmouths. 

Just  over  four  stream  miles  away,  Pollocks  Mill  Road 
crosses  the  creek  by  way  of  a well-maintained  iron  bridge 
built  in  1878.  Downstream  2.5  miles  from  this  spot,  Route 
1011  crosses  the  creek  at  the  village  of  Chartiers,  leaving  a 
long,  isolated  stretch  of  water  in  between.  The  first  of  two 
immense  fields  of  water  willows  begins  at  the  iron  bridge. 
The  creek  cuts  a narrow  swath  through  the  thick  growth  in 
each  field,  widening  occasionally  to  form  rocky  pools.  At 
the  foot  of  each  expanse,  long,  continuous  successions  of 
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Though  finding  them  may  take  a little  patience,  access  abounds  on  both  creeks. 
There  is  never  more  than  a three-mile  gap  between  bridges  on  either  creek, 
and  both  are  sporadically  paralleled  by  a fair  number  of  roads. 


MipiSi 


rocky  pools  and  flat  water  begin.  I caught  my  best  South 
Fork  smallmouth,  a 17-incher,  about  a mile  upstream,  but 
my  adrenaline  level  is  at  its  highest  when  I’m  fishing  this 
stretch. 

Although  wooded  buffers  and  steep  ridges  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  tell  exactly  where  the  creek  is  located,  the  South 
Fork’s  final  two  miles  flow  through  a mix  of  small  commu- 
nities, the  biggest  of  which  is  Clarksville.  Now  averaging  50 
to  60  feet  wide,  this  final  leg  is  very  rocky  and  easy  to  wade. 
Many  smallmouths,  rock  bass,  saugers  and  schools  of  white 
bass  in  this  stretch  create  competition  that  all  but  guaran- 
tees great  action.  After  a quarter-mile  of  fine  smallmouth 
water,  a worthy  finish  for  a creek  that’s  just  journeyed  over 
35  miles,  the  South  Fork  empties  into  Tenmile  Creek, 
greatly  increasing  its  size  to  120  feet  wide  instantly. 

Tenmile  Creek  is  an  approved  trout  water  in  its  upper 
reaches,  and  according  to  Rick  Lorson,  Tenmile  itself  is  a 
very  good  smallmouth  and  rock  bass  fishery.  Furthermore, 
a 28-pound  musky  was  caught  in  Tenmile  last  year. 


Lures 

Fishing  either  Buffalo  Creek  or  the  South  Fork  with  a se- 
lection of  small  lures  yields  favorable  results.  Floating 
minnows  and  shallow-diving  crankbaits  do  well  early  and  in 
the  evening  on  bass,  but  small,  dark-colored  inline  spinners 
and  spinnerbaits  are  the  best  overall  producers.  Small 
buzzbaits  work  well  in  3-  to  4-foot  deep,  slow  stretches,  and 
rarely  draw  a bass  under  12  inches,  especially  on  Buffalo 
Creek.  Steadily  moving  lures  seem  to  outproduce  ones  that 
are  finessed  in  these  low,  peaceful  waters  of  summer. 

Though  finding  them  may  take  a little  patience,  access 
abounds  on  both  creeks.  There  is  never  more  than  a three- 
mile  gap  between  bridges  on  either  creek,  and  both  are 
sporadically  paralleled  by  a fair  number  of  roads. 

Whether  you  have  a passion  for  fishing  warmwater 
streams  as  I do,  or  just  want  to  wet-wade  a shady  stretch  of 
stream  during  a heat  wave,  a trip  to  Buffalo  Creek  or  the 
South  Fork  of  Tenmile  Creek  should  prove  worthwhile.  0 
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Northern  Wayne  County 


Louring  the  July  Fourth  weekend,  Deputy  Waterways 
Conservation  Officer  Jack  Osborne  and  I patrolled  the 
southern  waters  of  our  district.  There  were  so  many  people 
disregarding  the  fishing  and  boating  laws  equally,  we  issued 
many,  many  citations.  In  fact,  on  Saturday  afternoon  we 
ran  out  of  citations!  We  contacted  DWCO  John  Dunsinger 
and  instructed  him  to  proceed  to  our  location  with  cita- 
tions. After  contacting  the  regional  office,  more  citations 
were  in  hand,  and  the  patrol  went  on.  This  was  a five-day 
holiday  weekend  ending  with  a 16-hour  shift  on  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  with  WCO  Cadet  Kadin  Thompson.  The 
violations  were  again 
abundant.  Several 
boaters  in  a hurry  to 
arrive  in  position  to 
observe  the  fireworks 
display  were  detained 
and  cited  for  several 
different  boating  viola- 
tions. 

A few  days  later 
WCO  Cadet  Joe  Russell 
spent  a day  in  northern 
Wayne  County.  Most 
of  the  day  was  slow.  We 
encountered  very  few 
fishermen  and  boaters 
and  everyone  was  in 
compliance.  We  de- 
cided to  patrol  Lower 
Woods  Pond  at  sunset. 

This  turned  out  to  be  a good  idea.  We  arrived  at  sunset  and 
observed  a small  johnboat  with  three  fishermen  onboard. 
While  observing  that  the  lighting  configuration  of  the  ves- 
sel was  improper,  we  continued  to  keep  contact  with  this 
vessel  through  the  use  of  a night-vision  scope.  The  results 
of  this  effort  proved  to  be  fruitful.  We  issued  five  citations, 
for  fishing  without  a license  and  inadequate  life  jackets,  and 
possession  of  seven  largemouth  bass  that  were  between  8 
and  11  inches.  Not  only  were  these  fish  substantially  less 
than  the  statewide  legal  size,  but  Lower  Woods  Pond  is  un- 
der “Big  Bass”  regulations.  The  evidence  freezer  gained 
seven  more  occupants.  In  addition  to  a hefty  fine,  these 
three  fishermen  lost  their  rights  to  fish  for  the  next  12 
months. 

A district  DWCO  meeting  was  also  held  at  the  Pleasant 
Mount  Fish  Culture  Station.  We  covered  several  different 
topics  concerning  laws,  regulations  and  policies. 

In  the  midst  of  the  busy  time  of  the  year,  a Basic  Boating 
Course  was  offered  at  Elk  Lake  with  the  assistance  of  WCO 
Leo  George.  It’s  a tough  time  of  year  to  fit  a boating  course 


into  our  schedules,  but  nearly  three  dozen  participants 
made  it  worthwhile. 

Hearings  consumed  a large  portion  of  our  time.  Six  dif- 
ferent hearings  were  scheduled.  Two  were  actually  held,  and 
both  defendants  were  found  guilty.  The  other  four  defen- 
dants who  had  scheduled  hearings  were  found  guilty  in 
their  absence. 

One  afternoon  I received  a telephone  call  from  fellow 
WCO  Mark  Pisko.  It  seemed  that  a number  of  officers  were 
needed  to  serve  on  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Honor 
Guard.  The  first  assignment  would  be  in  Harrisburg  for  the 

grand  opening  of  the 
new  Commission 
headquarters. 

The  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  again  in- 
vited us  to  participate 
in  the  annual  Camp 
Cadet  program.  Dur- 
ing this  program  we 
discussed  water  safety, 
which  included  boat- 
ing, wading  and  ice 
fishing.  These  topics 
were  important,  but 
the  cadets  were  in  awe 
when  Quinten  Holl  of 
Honesdale  and  Kevin 
Stamford  of  Waymart 
show’ed  up  with  several 
different  snake  species. 
They  included  a black  rat  snake,  eastern  hognose,  and  both 
a black  phase  and  yellow  phase  timber  rattlesnake.  The  ca- 
dets received  a very  close  look  and  were  even  able  to  hold  the 
black  rat  and  the  hognose  snakes.  Some  of  the  cadets  were 
scared  of  the  venomous  reptiles,  but  all  seemed  to  be  inter- 
ested as  the  two  rattlesnakes  crawled  on  the  ground  in  front 
of  them. 

Experienced  officer  training  (EOT  ) was  held  at  the  H.R. 
Stackhouse  training  facility  in  Bellefonte.  This  annual 
three-day  training  session  covers  many  different  topics. 
Firearms  qualification  is  the  top  priority.  We  fired  hun- 
dreds of  rounds  with  our  issued  duty  weapons  as  well  as  a 
12-gauge  shotgun.  The  firearms  training  concluded  with  a 
Hogan’s  alley  course.  This  is  a lifelike  course  in  which  you 
have  to  identify  good  guys  and  bad  guys  and  shoot  if  there’s 
a threat. 

We  issued  61  citations  during  this  two-month  span,  re- 
sulting in  six  hearings  and  three  fishermen  losing  their 
privileges.  Three  days  of  trainingand  two  days  for  pro- 
grams filled  the  rest  of  the  time.O 
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A Winged  Ant 


by  Charles  R.  Meek 


Since  1968  I have  kept  detailed  records  of  every  fishing  trip 
I’ve  taken.  I have  three  small  hardcover  notebooks  I use  to 
keep  these  records.  In  those  notebooks  I enter  the  dates, 
locations,  times,  numbers  of  fish  caught  and  the  patterns 
I’ve  used.  I also  enter  water  and  air  temperatures  and  the 
names  of  hatches  I observe.  These  record  books  are  valu- 
able to  me  because  I 
constantly  review  the  dates 
and  the  hatches  I’ve  seen.  It’s 
a great  way  to  reminisce 
about  some  of  my  good  fish- 
ing trips— and  review  what  I 
did  wrong  on  some  of  those 
frustrating  ones.  It’s  also  a 
good  way  to  prepare  for 
hatches  on  specific  streams. 

Above  all,  it’s  a great  method 
of  seeing  which  patterns 
work  best  at  certain  times  of 
the  year. 

Consider  three  of  the  en- 
tries in  my  record  book: 

August  27,  1978,  Bowman 
Creek;  August  26,  1988,  Big 
Fishing  Creek;  and  Septem- 
ber 15,  1998,  Little  Juniata 
River.  For  these  three  dates, 
the  winged  ant  was  the  pre- 
dominant insect  on  the 
water.  That  hatch— the 
winged  ant— can  be  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  or  most 
frustrating,  depending  on  your  preparation  and  pattern. 
Over  those  33  years  of  recording  this  terrestrial  hatch,  these 
winged  ants  seem  to  appear  on  the  water  initially  around 
August  25,  plus  or  minus  five  days. 

The  winged  ant  is  a hatch?  It’s  not  really  a hatch  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word— it’s  a terrestrial.  But  its  numbers  on 
the  surface  can  sometimes  equal  some  of  the  greatest 
hatches  of  the  season.  I’ve  seen  the  surface  of  streams  cov- 
ered with  these  insects  in  late  August.  Different  ant  species 
swarm  at  different  times  of  the  year.  This  particular  ant 
(. Memorium  species)  swarms  in  late  summer.  It  continues  to 
appear  for  a month  or  more,  mostly  on  warm,  late-summer 
and  early  fall  afternoons.  I’ve  experienced  heavy  winged  ant 
hatches  as  late  as  mid-October.  The  terrestrial  hatch  often 
lasts  for  hours— unlike  most  aquatic  hatches  of  mayflies, 
stoneflies  and  caddisflies.  On  many  occasions  I’ve  fished 
over  trout  rising  to  these  terrestrials  for  the  better  part  of  an 
afternoon. 


Over  these  years  of  fishing,  when  these  winged  ants  ap- 
pear, I can  fairly  easily  discern  trout  rising  to  this  hatch.  It’s 
often  a subtle  lethargic  rise,  and  definitely  not  a splashing 
one.  It’s  a different  type  of  rise  form— trout  often  gently  sip 
in  the  ants. 

What  happens  if  you  see  plenty  of  ants  on  the  surface  and 

few  or  no  trout  rising  to  the 
hatch?  Tug  the  pattern  un- 
derneath and  try  it  as  a wet 
fly.  Often  thousands  of 
these  ants  have  floated 
downstream  for  miles  and 
sink  under  the  surface.  On 
many  bright,  sunny  days, 
trout  stay  under  the  surface 
and  feed  on  sunken  terrestri- 
als. Tie  the  pattern  behind 
an  attractor  dry  fly  pattern 
as  a tandem.  You  can  add  a 
couple  of  turns  of  lead  wire 
to  the  shank  when  you’re 
tying  the  pattern.  This 
sunken  winged  ant  works 
well  during  the  hatch,  and 
the  dry  fly  or  strike  indicator 
tells  you  the  instant  you 
have  a strike  on  the  ant. 

Tie  several  sizes  of  this  ant 
pattern.  I’ve  seen  some  as 
large  as  a size  18  and  others 
as  small  as  a size  22.  Use 
dark  blackish-brown  poly  to 
tie  the  two  humps  to  imitate  the  body  of  the  ant.  I make  the 
rear  hump  a bit  larger  than  the  front  one.  Tie  the  hackle  in 
between  the  two  humps. 

Have  you  had  difficulty  following  your  ant  pattern  on 
the  surface?  The  white  poly  yarn  wing  on  the  Winged  Ant 
makes  the  pattern  much  more  easily  detectable.  When  ty- 
ing the  pattern,  tie  the  wing  material  as  you  would  tie  it  for 
a Quill  Gordon  or  Hendrickson  wet  fly.  Place  the  wing 
back  over  the  two  humps  in  a downwing  form.  Include  a 
dark-brown  hackle  and  tie  it  in  between  the  two  humps  of 
the  body.  If  you  want  some  of  your  patterns  to  sink 
quickly,  besides  adding  lead  wire  to  the  hook  shank,  you 
could  add  a bead  to  the  pattern.  Use  the  bead  as  the  front 
hump.  You  can  use  a permanent  marking  pen  and  color 
the  bead  a dark  brown. 

Do  you  plan  to  fish  Pennsylvania  trout  waters  in  late 
summer  or  early  fall?  Use  the  Winged  Ant  for  some  late- 
season  action.  The  winged  ant  could  be  one  of  the  last  great 
trout-feeding  episodes  of  the  year.O 
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• Wind  dark-brown  tying 
thread  back  to  the  hook 
bend. 


Dub  dark-brown  poly  and 
make  about  four  or  five  turns 
near  the  bend  to  make  a hump. 


• Tie  in  a black  hackle  just  in 
front  of  the  rear  hump.  Make 
three  or  four  turns  of  hackle 
and  tie  off. 


Dressing: 
Winged  Ant 


Hook:  Size  18  to  22  dry  fly  hook. 


Thread:  Dark  brown  6/0. 


Wings:  White  poly  yarn. 


Body:  Dark-brown  fine  poly  dubbing. 


Hackle:  Dark  brown. 


• Dub  dark-brown  poly  and  make 
about  three  turns  to  form  a hump 
in  front  of  the  hackle. 


S • Tie  in  a bunch  ( about  half  the  size 
of  a match  stick)  of  white  poly 
yarn  at  the  eye. 


6. 


Whip  finish  and  lacquer  the  head. 
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Boating  and  Habitat 

by  Steve  Whinham 


This  article  is  the  fourth  in  a series  on  the 
Commission's  theme,  “Habitat.”  The 
author  examines  how  boaters  and  boating 
affect  habitat. 


One  thing  all  boaters  have  in  common  is  that  they  operate 
their  boats  in  aquatic  habitats.  An  aquatic  habitat  is  a place 
where  distinctive  types  of  aquatic  life  are  found  as  the  result 
of  what  the  habitat  has  to  offer.  Life  in  a habitat  is  not  lim- 
ited to  fish  and  what  fish  like  to  eat.  An  aquatic  habitat  also 
includes  plants  growing  in  the  water,  stream  banks,  and 
trees  and  vegetation  near  the  water.  As  the  number  of  boat- 
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Engine  maintenance 

Boat  and  engine  mainte- 
nance is  also  important  to 
keeping  a habitat  healthy. 
Whenever  possible,  a boat 
should  be  removed  from  the 
water  before  cleaning  or  sand- 
ing. If  routine  upkeep  must  be  performed  in  the  water,  use 
a dust  containment  bag  when  sanding.  Sweep  or  vacuum  all 
dust  and  debris.  Plug  all  scuppers  (open  areas  leading  to 
the  water)  and  paint  or  sand  on  days  with  little  wind.  In 
addition,  regular  inspections  and  making  proper  repairs  can 
prevent  fuel  leaks. 

Four-cycle  engines  pollute  less  than  two-cycle  engines. 
Newer  engines  also  tend  to  burn  fuel  more  cleanly.  Direct 
fuel-injection  engines  produce  80  percent  less  hydrocarbons 
and  use  50  percent  less  lube  oil.  Furthermore,  a well-tuned 
engine  burns  less  fuel  and  causes  fewer  problems  to  the  ma- 
rine habitat. 

With  your  boat  is  in  the  water  and  you  are  ready  to  leave 
the  launch  area  or  pier,  make  sure  to  take  it  slow  and  easy. 
All  boats  produce  a wake  when  moving  in  the  water.  This 


ers  increases,  the  chance  of 
damaging  habitats  also  in- 
creases. An  aquatic  habitat  can 
be  protected  and  preserved 
only  with  the  help  of  boaters. 
Identifying  how  boaters  harm 
habitats  is  important.  Recre- 
ational water  users  like  boaters 
and  anglers  and  the  life  within 
a habitat  all  benefit  when  wre 
understand  the  relationship 
between  habitat  and  boating. 

Pennsylvania  boaters  can 
have  a beneficial  effect  on  a 
habitat  while  their  boats  are 
still  on  land.  Many  boaters  use 
antifouling  paint  to  prevent 
unwanted  marine  critters  from 
attaching  to  the  hull  of  their 
boats.  Antifouling  paint  is 
toxic,  often  containing  copper, 
zinc,  tributlytin  and  other  toxic 
compounds.  These  chemicals 
are  damaging  to  bottom-dwell- 
ers such  as  shellfish.  If  you 
need  antifouling  paint,  check 
with  marine  paint  profession- 
als. They  can  help  you  choose 
legal  and  habitat-friendly  prod- 
ucts. An  example  is  Teflon® 
hull  paint.  Teflon  relies  on  a 
slick  surface  instead  of  toxic 
chemicals  to  inhibit  marine 
growth  on  a hull. 


wake  is  the  wave  behind  your  boat.  Wake  waves  approach- 
ing a shoreline  can  cause  sedimentation  and  erosion. 
Sedimentation  occurs  when  soil  mixes  with  water.  This  de- 
creases oxygen  in  the  water  and  raises  the  water  temperature 
by  absorbing  light.  Sediment  in  the  water  can  also  damage  a 
fishes  gills  and  make  breathing  difficult. 

Wakes 

Wakes  can  also  cause  erosion.  This  erosion  may  eventu- 
ally damage  or  kill  plants  and  trees  near  the  shoreline. 
Shoreline  erosion  caused  by  w7akes  also  adds  to  sedimenta- 
tion of  our  lakes  and  rivers. 

Strong  wakes  washing  a shoreline  can  also  uproot  shal- 
low-water plants  and  agitate  the  lake  or  river  bottom. 

The  shoreline  is  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  an 
aquatic  habitat.  Many  fish  enjoy  the  warm  shallow  waters. 
Plants  rooted  to  the  bottom  near  the  shoreline  provide  shel- 
ter for  fish.  Plants  also  attract  macroinvertebrates  to  the 
shoreline  to  live  and  lay  their  eggs.  Fish  feed  on 
macroinvertebrates. 

Trees  and  plants  are  also  part  of  the  shoreline  habitat. 
They  provide  needed  shade,  and  their  falling  leaves  provide 
nourishment  for  other  plants  and  animals.  Trees  and 
plants  on  the  banks  also  help  stop  runoff  and  erosion. 
Shoreline  habitats  are  also  home  to  many  of  our  state’s  am- 
phibians and  reptiles. 
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Remember  that  it 
is  illegal  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  create  a wake 
within  100  feet  of  any 
shoreline.  Here  is  a 
tip  when  in  shallow 
waters:  When  sur- 
rounded by  water 
plants,  try  paddling 
to  deeper  water  in- 
stead of  using  your 
motor.  While  under- 
way, check  for  a 
white  prop  wash. 

Color  in  your  wash 
means  you  are  going 
too  fast  and  causing 
damage.  A white 
wash  also  means  that 
you’re  operating  at  a 
proper  water  depth. 

Litter  and  trash 

Now  that  you  are 
underway  and  enjoy- 
ing the  day,  take  a 
moment  to  consider 
what  to  do  with  litter 
and  garbage.  In 
Pennsylvania  it  is  ille- 
gal to  dump  plastic, 
paper,  rags,  glass, 
food,  garbage,  metal 
or  crockery  into  the 
water.  Don’t  throw 
anything  in  the  water 
that  did  not  come 
from  the  same  water. 

Plastic  products  take 
hundreds  of  years  to 
decompose.  Fishing  line  can  become  entangled  in  some 
fish’s  gills.  Six-pack  rings  can  entangle  fish  and  birds. 

Rags  and  metals  can  release  toxic  materials  into  the  wa- 
ter. Here’s  some  tips  relating  to  litter  and  garbage:  Take  a 
garbage  bag  with  you  when  boating.  When  you  return  to 
shore,  properly  dispose  of  the  bag.  When  litter  blows  over- 
board, reduce  your  speed,  safely  come  about,  and  pick  it  up. 
Tell  others  in  your  boat  about  the  importance  of  not  litter- 
ing. Lead  by  example.  Join  a volunteer  organization  that 
offers  time  and  resources  to  pick  up  litter  that  others  have 
left  behind. 


Oil  or  gas  en- 
tering an  aquatic 
habitat  is  a dev- 
astating 

pollutant.  Penn- 
sylvania law 
states  that  dis- 
charging oil  or 
gas  into  our  wa- 
terways is  illegal. 
The  effect  oil 
and  gas  have  on 
habitats  is  con- 
siderable. For 
example,  a small 
lake  of  50  acres 
with  10  gallons 
of  oil  spilled  in 
it  is  in  serious 
trouble.  The  oil 
will  reach  the 
shoreline  and 
kill  most  plant 
and  macro- 
inverte-brate  life. 
This  means  the 
fish  will  not 
have  adequate 
food  or  shelter. 
Oil  that  remains 
on  top  of  the 
water  will  even- 
tually mix  with 
the  water  col- 
umn and  harm 
fish  and  bottom- 
dwellers.  One 
significant  oil  or 
gas  spill  can 
change  a habitat 
in  less  than  24  hours  and  leave  the  habitat  with  little 
chance  to  support  aquatic  life. 

To  prevent  oil  or  gas  from  entering  the  water,  use  a rag 
to  remove  oil  from  the  bilge,  and  keep  a containment  pan 
under  the  engine.  Never  pump  bilge  water  overboard  if  it 
contains  oil.  Inspect  lines  and  hoses  for  leaks  and  deterio- 
ration. When  washing  engine  parts,  use  a bucket  or  parts 
washer.  Boats  with  removable  gas  tanks  should  be  filled 
on  land  and  not  over  the  water.  If  you  see  oil,  gas  or  sew- 
age in  the  water,  report  it  to  the  regional  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  law  enforcement  office,  Department  of  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  (1-800-541-2050),  or  the  regional 
office  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  found  in  the  phone  book’s 
government  listings. 


Oil  or  gas  entering  an  aquatic  habitat  is  a devastating  pollutant 
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Boaters  spread  nuisance  species  most  often  without  even  realizing  it 


Raw  or  treated  sewage  released  into  the  water  also  dam- 
ages the  marine  habitat.  Sewage  can  spread  disease, 
contaminate  shellfish  beds  and  lower  oxygen  levels  in  the 
water.  When  shellfish  filter  sewage  and  we  eat  the  shellfish, 
we  are  at  risk  from  hepatitis  and  other  diseases.  The  effect 
that  sewage  has  on  a habitat  is  severe.  To  prevent  sewage 
from  entering  our  waters,  ask  all  passengers  to  use 
restrooms  on  shore  before  getting  underway.  Should  your 
boat  have  a portable  toilet  or  marine  sanitation  devise 
(MSD),  use  the  nearest  pumpout  station. 

Exotics 

After  a day  of  safe  boating,  you’re  ready  to  pull  the  boat 
and  head  for  home.  There  is  something  else  you  can  do  to 
help  protect  the  marine  habitat:  Stop  the  spread  of  nui- 
sance species.  A nuisance 
species  is  any  plant  or  crit- 
ter that  naturally  belongs 
in  one  habitat  and  is  trans- 
ported to  another  habitat 
where  it  is  not  usually 
found.  Boaters  spread 
nuisance  species  most  of- 
ten without  even  realizing 
it.  Bacteria,  plants  and 
animal  life  from  one  habi- 
tat will  attach  themselves 
to  the  hull  of  a boat. 

When  that  boat  is  placed 
into  a different  habitat,  it 
now  gives  that  species  ac- 
cess to  a habitat  in  which 
they  may  not  belong. 

Some  nuisance  species  can 
reproduce  rapidly  without 
competition  and  exhaust 
resources  needed  by  others 
in  the  habitat. 

The  good  news  is  that 
boaters  can  stop  nuisance 
species.  While  in  the  wa- 
ter, drain  all  bilge  water, 
live  wells,  bait  buckets  and 
other  water  from  your 
boat  and  equipment.  Left- 
over bait  should  not  be 
put  back  in  the  water  un- 
less it  came  from  that 
water.  Inspect  your  boat’s 
hull,  drive  unit,  prop 
guards,  anchors  and  an- 
chor ropes.  Don’t  forget 
the  trailer.  Scrape  off  ma- 


rine animals  and  remove  water  plants  that  are  clinging  to 
the  boat  or  trailer. 

Back  home,  wash  your  boat  and  trailer  with  a hard  spray 
of  water  and  detergent.  Flush  the  engine  cooling  system 
with  clean  water.  When  possible,  allow  your  boat  and 
trailer  to  dry  in  the  sun  as  long  as  possible  (at  least  two 
hours). 

At  dockside  or  at  a launch,  run  the  boat  frequently,  even 
if  you  do  not  take  it  out.  This  helps  remove  nuisance  spe- 
cies that  require  still  water  to  thrive.  Occasionally,  operate 
your  boat  safely  at  a high  speed  on  the  water  to  scour  the 
hull.  Store  outboards  and  outdrives  in  the  “up”  position. 
Periodically  pump  hot  water  through  the  engine’s  intake. 
Finally,  use  a hull  wax  with  a high  silicone  content.  This 
makes  it  difficult  for  exotics  to  attach  to  your  boat. 

The  number  of  boats 
registered  and  used  in 
Pennsylvania  continues 
to  rise.  This  means  we 
must  all  become  smarter 
boaters.  Taking  a boat- 
ing class  can  make  us 
safer  boaters.  Knowing 
the  effect  that  boating 
can  have  on  a habitat 
allows  us  to  reduce  the 
potentially  harmful  ef- 
fects. This  is  one  way  to 
ensure  future  genera- 
tions have  the  same 
resources  that  we  enjoy 
now  as  responsible 
boaters. 

To  take  a Fish  & Boat 
Commission  boating 
class,  and  earn  a Boating 
Safety  Education  Cer- 
tificate (required  for  all 
personal  watercraft  op- 
erators), log  on  to  our 
website  at 

www.fish.state.pa.us. 
Our  website  also  ex- 
plains the 
Commission’s  new 
Internet  and  video/cor- 
respondence 
long-distance  learning 
boating  safety  courses.  0 
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Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Commissioner  Enoch  S.  "Inky"  Moore  Jr. 


Take  Your  Family  Fishing 

by  Dennis  Tubbs 


Fishing  is  family  fun!  How  can  you 
get  your  parents  to  take  you  and 
your  friends  fishing  more  often? 

Start  by  reminding  them  that  fishing  is 
fun  and  a healthy  outdoor  activity.  Fishing 
is  about  more  than  just  fish.  Fishing  gets 
everyone  outside  for  fresh  air  and  relaxation. 
Maybe  you  would  prefer  to  go  fishing  with 
your  family  and  friends  instead  of  playing 
video  games — at  least  this  time.  How  often 
is  that  going  to  happen?  Remind  them  that 
soon  you  will  be  grown  up  and  on  your  own. 
By  then  it  may  be  too  late. 


Many  reasons  are  given  for  not  fishing 
or  for  not  fishing  more  often.  Not  having 
enough  time  is  a frequent  reason.  But  who 
doesn't  have  time  (or  can't  make  time)  for 
family  fun?  Some  families  don't  have 
equipment,  or  they  don't  know  which 
equipment  to  buy.  Others  don't  know  where 
to  take  the  family  fishing.  Still  others  aren't 
sure  of  the  right  knot,  or  their  casting  skills 
are  a little  rusty. 

This  issue  of  PLAY  focuses  on  the  information 
a family  needs  to  go  fishing  more.  If  you  already 
fish  a lot  with  your  family,  please  pass  this 
newsletter  on  to  someone  else. 
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Fishing  from  a Rented  Boat 

by  Keith  Edwards 


photo-Dan  Martin 


Lots  of  people  fish 
from  the  shoreline. 

But  if  you  get  the 
chance,  try  fishing 
from  a boat.  You  can 
reach  deeper  water, 
where  bigger  fish  may 
be  hiding.  If  you  don't 
have  a boat,  there  are 
places  in  Pennsylvania  that  rent  small  fishing  boats.  Some  of  our  state  park  lakes  and 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  lakes  have  liveries  that  rent  canoes,  rowboats  and 
motorboats.  Remember  to  be  extra  safe  whenever  you  are  on  a small  boat.  Always 
wear  your  life  jacket.  People  die  every  year  in  boating  accidents.  Most  of  these  people 
would  not  have  died  if  they  had  just  worn  a life  jacket.  The  people  from  whom  you 
rent  your  boat  must  give  you  a wearable  life  jacket  to  put  on  while  you  are  boating.  If 
you  are  under  age  13,  our  laws  say  that  you  have  to  wear  your  life  jacket  when  you 
are  in  a small  boat,  including  all  canoes  and  kayaks. 

When  you  catch  a fish,  never  stand  to  reel  it  in.  Tipping  boats  over  or  falling  over 
the  side  are  two  ways  people  die  while  boating.  Small  boats  tip  over  easier  than  big 
boats.  So  instead  of  standing  up  to  reel  in  your  fish,  stay  calm  and  reel  in  the  fish 
while  sitting  down.  You  should  always  fish  with  a "buddy."  Have  your  buddy  help 

you  get  the  fish  inside  the  boat.  But 
tell  your  buddy  not  to  stand  up, 
either,  or  you  might  have  to 
"fish"  him  out  of  the  water 
instead  of  the  big  fish  you 
just  caught! 

Even  worse , you  might 
tip  the  boat  over  and 
everyone  might  end  up  in 
the  water! 


photo- Art  Michaels 
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The  Ideal  Fishmg  Spot 

by  Dennis  Tubbs 

There  are  lots  of  places  to  go  fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 

Some  are  better  than  others  for  a family  fishing  outing.  When 
choosing  the  ideal  family  fishing  spot,  look  for  these  features: 


A gradually  sloping  bank 
in  the  area  you  want  to  fish. 


Dry  place  to  sit  on  the  bank. 


Stay  away  from  high 
banks  or  ones  that  are 
covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs. 


Trees  close  by  to  shade  the  bank. 
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✓ Slow-moving  water.  Fast- 
moving  water  can  be  dangerous. 

✓ Loaded  with  panfish.  See 
panfish  identification  in  this 
issue. 


✓ Easy  to  walk  or  drive  to 
with  a lot  of  parking  for 
cars  or  bicycles. 


✓ Restrooms  nearby. 


✓ Picnic  tables. 

1/  Other  fun  things  to  do  when 
the  fishing  action  slows. 


To  help  find  an  ideal  family  fishing  spot, 
look  on  the  Internet.  Start  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.us.  There  you  will  find 
information  about  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
lakes.  The  trout  stocking  schedule  is  also 
posted  on  the  web  site. 

The  PA  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  (DCNR)  has  a good  site 
at  www.dcnr.state.pa.us.  The  DCNR  has 
information  on  Pennsylvania  state  parks. 


State  parks  make  great  family  fishing  spots. 
You  can  find  everything  on  the  list  in  many 
of  our  state,  county  and  local  parks. 


One  site  you  have  to  visit  is 
www.WaterWorksWonders.org . There  you 
can  find  information  about  family  fishing 
spots  all  over  the  United  States.  Looking 
for  the  ideal  family  fishing  spot  on  the  Internet 
is  a great  rainy  day  activity. 
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Checklist  of  Equipment, 

Bait  and  Other  Gear  by  Dennis  Tubbs 

Before  going  fishing,  make  sure  you  have  everything 
you  need.  Here  is  a checklist  of  items  you  need: 

%/  Fishing  rod  and  reel.  Spincasting  outfits  are  good  for  beginners.  NOTE: 
There  are  a few  places  where  you  can  borrow  fishing  rods  and  reels,  as  you  would 
borrow  a book  from  the  library.  Visit  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission's  web  site 

www.fish.state.pa.us. 

t/  Line  on  the  reel.  Check  it  for  twists,  nicks  or  knots. 

Change  the  line,  if  necessary.  Use  6-pound  test  as  a good 
all-around  size. 

%/  Tackle  box  with  lots  of  hooks,  sinkers,  bobbers  and 
any  other  lures  you  can  find.  Many  sporting  goods  stores 
now  sell  tackle  boxes  already  stocked  with  these  items. 

v Lucky  fishing  hat  and  vest. 

Sunscreen. 

V Live  bait  such  as  red  worms,  nightcrawlers,  maggots, 
mealworms  and  grasshoppers.  Bait  can  be  bought  at  a local 
bait  shop.  Bait  can  also  be  found  in  your  garden.  Dig  around 
the  plants  with  your  parents  and  find  your  own  worms. 

\/  Kitchen  baits  such  as  chicken  livers,  cheese,  bread 
and  dough  balls. 

%/  Plenty  of  drinking  water,  especially  necessary  on  hot  days. 

%/  Snacks. 

l/  Insect  repellent. 

v Waders  if  you  have  them,  old  sneakers  if  you  don't. 

%/  Rain  gear  (just  in  case). 

%/  A fishing  buddy. 

%/  Mom  and/or  Dad  and  your  brothers  or  sisters. 

t/  Family  members  16  and  older  need  a fishing  license.  A license  can  be 
bought  at  most  stores  that  sell  fishing  equipment.  Licenses  are  also  available 
online  at  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission's  web  site  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

1/  Good  Luck! 

Have  a great  time  fishing  with  your  parents! 
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The  Basics:  Casting  and  Knots 

by  Dennis  Tubbs 


Casting  is  an  important  part  of  fishing.  If  you  cannot  cast  to  the 
right  spot,  the  world's  best  bait  will  not  help  you  catch  fish. 

Here  are  two  ways  to  cast. 


Overhand  cast 

To  perform  an  overhand  cast,  place  the 
rod  to  your  back  at  about  the  9 o'clock  position. 
Swing  the  rod  overhead  and  as  it  gets  to  the 


Hold  the  rod  at  waist  level  parallel  to  the 
ground.  Point  the  rod  slightly  behind  you. 
Swing  the  rod  parallel  to  the  ground.  As 
the  rod  tip  points  toward  the  target,  let  the 
line  go. 

Remember  to  turn  the  crank  on  the  reel 
after  the  bait  hits  the  water.  This  sets  the 
reel's  drag. 

Practice  casting  in  your  backyard  before 
going  fishing.  Use  different-sized  targets 
to  develop  your  accuracy  such  as  a plastic 
hoop  or  tire  swing.  Then,  when  you  get  really 
good,  try  a soup  can. 


Knots 

A strong,  easy-to-tie,  basic  knot  is  the 
improved  clinch  knot. 

To  tie  an  improved  clinch  knot: 

A.  Thread  your  line  through  the  hook  eye 
and  double  back  the  line.  Wrap  the  loose  end 
five  to  six  times  around  the  line  to  the  reel. 


B.  Thread  the  loose  end  through  the  first 
loop  above  the  eye. 

C.  Thread  the  end  through  the  loop  made 
in  step  B.  Wet  the  knot  and  then  pull  it 
tight. 

D.  Clip  off  excess  line. 

To  learn  more  about  casting  and  knot-tying,  read  these 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  publications: 
Fishing:  Getting  Started 
"Practice  Makes  Perfect" 

"Knotes  on  Knots" 
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Panfish 


White  crappie 


Pomoxis  annularis 


Black  crappie 


Pomoxis  nigromaculatus 


Yellow  perch 


Perea  flavescens 


Bluegill 


Lepomis  macrochirus 


Pumpkinseed 

Lepomis  gibbosus 


Identification 

White  crappie  has  head,  back 
and  upper  sides  dark  green 
with  8 to  10  vertical  bars. 
Dorsal  fin  has  5 to  6 spines. 


Yellow  perch  has  separate  spiny 
rayed  and  soft-rayed  dorsal  fins. 
Sides  have  6 vertical  bars. 


Black  crappie  has 
scattered  spots  and 
7 to  8 dorsal  spines. 


Bluegill  has  a dark  spot  at  base  of  dorsal  fin. 
Spiny  rayed  and  soft-rayed  dorsal  fins  are  joined. 
Black  spot  on  gill  flap.  Dark  vertical  bars  on  body. 


Other  sun  fish 


Rock  bass 


Ambloplites  rupestris 
Red  or  orange  eye,  5 to  7 
spines  on  anal  fin,  dark 
mottling  over  light  belly. 


Redbreast  sunfish 

Lepomis  auritus 
Long  gill  cover,  short, 
rounded  pectoral  fin. 

illustration-Ted  Walke 


Cut  out  the  panfish  identification  card  above,  fold  over  on  dotted  line  and  keep  in  your  fishing  vest  pocket  to  help  identify  your  catch. 
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Terms 

■ Endangered: 

■ Threatened: 

■ Candidate: 

■ Extirpated: 


Species  in  imminent  danger  of  extinction  or  extirpation  throughout 
its  range  in  Pennsylvania. 

Species  that  may  become  endangered  throughout  its  range  in  Pennsylvania. 
Species  that  could  become  endangered  or  threatened  in  Pennsylvania. 
Species  that  has  disappeared  from  Pennsylvania  but  still  exists  elsewhere. 


Bog  Turtle  ■ 

Clemmys  muhlenbergii 

The  bog  turtle’s  carapace,  or  upper  shell, 
is  light  brown  to  mahogany.  Its  large  scutes 
sometimes  have  a tinge  of  yellowish  or 
reddish  marks  in  their  centers.  The  plas- 
tron, which  is  hingeless,  is  brownish  black 
with  some  yellow  along  the  mid-line.  The 
head  is  black  and  marked  with  a yellow, 
orange  or  red  blotch  on  each  side,  an  im- 
portant identification  characteristic.  The 
male  has  a medium-thick  tail. 

New  Jersey  Chorus  Frog  ■ 

Pseudacris  feriarum  kalmi 

The  New  Jersey  chorus  frog  has  been 
reported  only  from  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  area  in  which  this  frog  has  been 
seen  helps  identify  the  species.  The  New 
Jersey  chorus  frog  is  greenish  gray  to  light 
brown  or  tan.  Obvious  darker  stripes  di- 
vide the  back.  The  upper  lip  is  outlined  with 
a narrow  white  band. 

Coastal  Plain 
Leopard  Frog  ■ 

Rana  utricularia 

Reaching  two  inches  to  perhaps  four 
inches  in  length,  this  frog  looks  similar  to 
the  northern  leopard  frog.  However,  the 
Coastal  Plain  leopard  frog  has  a whitish 
spot  on  the  center  of  the  eardrum,  or  tym- 
panum, which  the  northern  leopard  frog 
does  not  have.  Narrow  dorsolateral  ridges 
extend  to  the  groin.  The  ridges  are  light- 
colored  and  are  separated  by  dark  spots. 
The  Coastal  Plain  leopard  frog  is  greenish 
to  brown  over  the  back  and  sides.  The  legs 
are  marked  with  dark  spots  or  bars.  The 
upperjaw  is  margined  with  a light  line  and 
the  head  is  long  and  pointed. 


Eastern  Massasauga  ■ 

Sistrurus  catenatus  catenates 

Reflecting  its  preferred  habitat,  the 
massasauga  rattlesnake  sometimes  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  “swamp”  rattler.  It  does 
not  grow  much  larger  than  20  to  30  inches. 
The  massasauga  is  brownish  gray  to  almost 
black  on  its  back  and  sides  with  a row  of 
rounded,  dark-brown  or  black  blotches 
running  down  the  middle  of  the  back. 
Usually  three  rows  of  smaller  and  lighter 
blotches  or  spots  stretch  along  each  side. 
A dark  bar,  bordered  with  a lighter  color, 
extends  from  the  eye  to  the  rear  of  the  jaw, 
and  several  dark  bars  start  at  the  top  of 
the  head  and  flow  onto  the  neck.  The  fa- 
cial pit  is  in  its  usual  position  between  the 
eye  and  nostril.  The  belly  is  black  with  scat- 
tered white  or  yellowish  markings.  Nine 
plates,  which  are  actually  large  scales,  cover 
the  crown  of  the  head,  compared  to  the 
timber  rattlesnake’s  many  small  scales.  The 
tail  is  stocky  or  stout,  ending  in  a moder- 
ately developed  rattle.  The  underside  of 
the  tail  has  a single  row  of  scales,  similar 
to  the  other  poisonous  snakes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  anal  plate  is  single;  the  scales 
over  the  back  are  keeled. 

Kirtland’s  Snake  ■ 

Clonophis  kirtlandii 

Kirtland’s  snake  is  a slender  reptile  with 
background  colors  ranging  from  brown  to 
reddish  brown  or  gray.  The  back  is  accented 
with  two  rows  of  alternating  dark,  squar- 
ish spots  that  run  the  length  of  the  body. 
The  belly  is  reddish  and  bordered  along  each 
side  with  a line  of  round,  black  spots.  The 
latter  is  a good  identifying  characteristic, 
helping  sort  this  snake  from  others  that 
might  have  similar  markings  or  reddish 
underparts.  The  scales  are  keeled  and  the 
anal  plate  is  divided. 


Eastern  Mud  Salamander  ■ 

Pseudotriton  montanus  montanus 

Reaching  adult  sizes  of  three  to  seven 
inches,  the  eastern  mud  salamander  has 
a short  tail  and  short  legs.  Its  general 
coloration  is  bright  red,  pinkish  or  salmon 
and  it  has  scattered  black  spots  on  the  back, 
sides  and  belly.  The  belly  is  reddish  or 
yellowish  and  lighter  than  the  colors  on  the 
back  and  sides.  The  eastern  mud  sala- 
mander has  1 6 or  1 7 costal  grooves. 

Green  Salamander 

Aneides  aeneus 

The  green  salamander  is  aptly  named  and 
is  considered  our  only  truly  green  sala- 
mander. Its  green  or  greenish-yellow 
irregular  patches  stand  out  boldly  against 
an  otherwise  black  body.  It  is  a slender 
salamander  with  a somewhat  flattened 
body.  The  head,  however,  appears  to  be 
swollen  in  the  area  just  behind  the  eyes. 
The  toes  are  square-tipped  and  expanded. 
As  a lungless  salamander,  the  green  sala- 
mander breathes  through  thin,  moist  skin. 
It  has  1 4 or  1 5 costal  grooves. 

Redbellied  Turtle 

Pseudemys  rubriventris 

A fairly  large  turtle,  the  redbellied  turtle 
grows  to  an  average  upper  shell  length  of 
10  inches  to  better  than  12  inches.  The 
carapace  varies  from  brown  to  black  and 
it  usually  has  a mottled  pattern  of  reddish 
brown.  Several  vertical  red  bars  run  from 
the  center  of  the  shell  to  its  outer  edge.  The 
lower  shell,  or  plastron,  while  sometimes 
coral-colored,  more  often  is  yellow  to  red- 
dish. There  is  a prominent  notch  at  the  tip 
ofthe  upperjaw,  and  an  arrow-shaped  stripe 
runs  atop  the  head  between  the  eyes  to  the 
snout. 
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Rough  Green  Snake 

Opheodrys  aestivus 

The  rough  green  snake  has  a slender  body 
with  a long,  tapering  tail.  Its  body  is  a 
consistent  light  green  or  pale  green  through- 
out except  for  a white  to  yellowish-green 
belly.  Its  color  is  uniform  throughout,  and 
it  has  no  markings.  The  divided  anal  plate 
is  evident,  and  the  scales  are  sharply  keeled, 
hence  its  name,  the  rough  green  snake. 

Blanding’s  Turtle  ■ 

Emydoidea  blandingii 

The  Blanding’s  turtle  has  a carapace  that 
is  smooth  and  shaped  like  a helmet.  It  is 
sprinkled  with  a heavy  profusion  of  pale- 
yellowish  spots,  which  in  some  areas  become 
connected  to  form  vermiculations.  The 
plastron,  or  lower  shell,  is  yellow  and  ac- 
cented with  large  black  blotches.  The  chin 
and  throat  are  both  bright  yellow.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, only  the  softshell  turtle  has  a longer 
neck.  Large  protruding  eyes  serve  only  to 
emphasize  a flat  head.  The  plastron  is 
hinged  so  that  it  can  be  closed  toward  the 
carapace,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  the  box 
turtle  is  able  to  close. 

Broadhead  Skink  ■ 

Eumeces  laticeps 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  this 
skink  is  its  head.  On  the  male,  it  is  large 
and  gives  the  impression  of  having  swol- 
len cheeks.  The  body  of  this  reptile  is  brown 
to  olive-brown  and  the  breeding  males  are 
striking  with  their  orange-red  heads.  There 
may  be  five  light  stripes  down  the  body  of 
both  sexes  during  their  early  adult  life,  but 
these  usually  fade  with  age  to  become  in- 
distinguishable in  the  fully  adult  male.  The 
juveniles  are  black  with  a bright-blue  tail. 
Five  to  seven  brilliant-yellow  stripes  are  quite 
evident  on  the  young,  but  patterns  and 
colors  fade  with  age  and  length. 


Timber  Rattlesnake  ■ 

Crotalus  horridus 

Timber  rattlesnakes  are  found  in  two 
different  color  phrases,  black  and  the  less 
common  yellow  phase.  Each  phase  is  per- 
manent. Coloration  does  not  change  from 
one  phase  to  the  other  on  any  individual 
snake.  On  a yellow  specimen,  black  or  dark- 
brown  crossbands  contrast  against  a yellow 
background  that  might  range  from  dull  to 
a deep  lemon.  In  some  cases,  the  “yellow” 
tends  to  be  brownish  or  grayish,  but  always 
lighter  than  the  black  phase.  The  crossbands 
are  often  V-shaped  and  tend  to  break  up 
toward  the  rear  of  the  body  to  form  a row 
of  dark  spots  down  the  back  and  along  each 
side. 

The  more  common  black  phase  timber 
rattlers  have  a heavy  stipling  or  flecking  of 
very  dark  browns  or  blacks  that  covers  most 
ofthe  lighter  oryellowish  pigments.  Com- 
pletely black  specimens  are  not  all  that  rare 
in  some  areas.  The  unmarked  head  ofthe 
timber  rattlesnake  is  covered  with  many 
small,  keeled  scales.  The  facial  pit  is  lo- 
cated as  usual  between  the  eye  and  nostril, 
confirming  the  timber  rattlesnake  to  be  one 
of  the  pit  vipers.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
elliptical,  not  rounded  as  it  is  on 
Pennsylvania’s  nonpoisonous  snakes.  The 
tail  is  black  regardless  ofthe  color  phase 
of  the  body.  Unlike  our  nonpoisonous 
species,  which  have  two  rows  of  scales  on 
the  underside  ofthe  tail,  the  poisonous 
snakes  have  one  row.  The  timber  rattle- 
snake is  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

Midland  Smooth 
Softshell  Turtle  ■ 

Trionyx  muticus  muticus 

This  turtle’s  carapace,  or  upper  shell,  is 
smooth  and  without  the  tubercles  along 
the  front  edge  and  rough  texture  that  mark 
the  spiny  softshell,  a close  cousin.  The  upper 
shell  is  olive  to  brownish  and  splattered  with 
dots  only  slightly  darker  than  the  back- 
ground. The  long  snout,  which  is  typical 
ofthe  family,  ends  in  round  nostrils. 


Eastern  Tiger  Salamander  M 

Ambystoma  tigrinum  tigrinum 

The  eastern  tiger  salamander  was  our 
largest  terrestrial  salamander,  reaching  adult 
sizes  of  six  to  1 3 inches.  Its  small  eyes  are 
set  within  a broad  head.  Its  back  and  sides 
are  unusually  dark  brown  to  dull  black  and 
sprinkled  with  olive  spots  in  a variety  of 
shapes. 


Pennsylvania 

Amphibians 

Reptiles 


Pennsylvania  Amphibians 
& Reptiles 

This  poster’s  text  was  taken  from 
the  book  Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & 
Reptiles,  published  by  the  PA  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission.  The  book  includes 
information  on  Pennsylvania’s  sala- 
manders, frogs,  toads,  turtles,  lizards 
and  snakes.  Each  animal’s  account 
includes  details  on  general  charac- 
teristics, identification,  range,  habitat, 
reproduction  and  food.  Range  maps 
and  full-color  illustrations  and  pho- 
tographs help  anyone  identify  each 
species.  The  book  is  6 inches  by  9 
inches,  1 61  pages  and  illustrated  in 
full  color.  Copies  are  $9.43  each  plus 
57  cents  PA  state  sales  tax  for  orders 
shipped  to  Pennsylvania  addresses, 
plus  $3  shipping  and  handling  for  a 
total  of  $13.  Send  checks  or  money 
orders  (do  not  send  cash)  to:  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission,  Educational 
Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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Kirtland  ’s  snake-Tom  Diez,  Redbellied  turtle-Rob  Criswell.  Timber  rattlesnake,  bog  turtle- Andrew  L.  Shiels,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 


Sardonically,  I glared  back 
at  the  red  eye  that  was 
glaring  at  me.  I knew  this 
bass  had  been  sitting 
beneath  the  brush.  Twice  in 
the  last  week,  he  had 
grabbed  and  thrown  my 
spinnerbait.  Each  time  he 
jumped  off,  I saw  that  bold 
sunset  eye  looking  back  at 
the  boat  and  it  seemed  as  if 
those  short-hinged  jaws  wer 
set  in  a cutting  smirk.  I 
didn’t  like  this  fish,  and  he 
didn’t  like  me. 


But  now  I had  him  in  hand.  He  was  over  18  inches,  a real 
brute  of  a smallmouth— a fish  that  had  eaten  more  of  his 
share  of  little  fish.  I was  thinking  about  giving  him  a new 
home  in  my  oven  when  suddenly  he  turned  the  tables. 

As  I was  putting  down  the  rod  to  remove  the  spinner- 
bait from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  he  unexpectedly  bit 
down  on  my  finger,  just  enough  to  make  me  flinch.  The 
spinnerbait  fell  out,  he  flipped  his  tail,  and  because  my 
grip  was  poor,  he  flew  free  and  fell  back  into  the  water. 
Landing  with  a hard  splash,  the  bass  jumped  and  show- 
ered my  face  with  the  river. 


“Come  back  here,”  I yelled.  “I’m  not  finished  with 
you  yet!” 

My  partner,  knowing  I had  been  pursuing  this  fish  after 
two  misses,  suggested  the  sun  had  gotten  the  best  of  me 
and  that  we  had  better  head  home.  I never  saw  that  bass 
again. 

Yes,  I admit  the  summer  sun  sometimes  boils  my  top 
when  fishing  for  river  smallmouths,  but  that’s  part  of  the 
fun.  Here  in  Pennsylvania,  smallmouths  may  be  the  best 
July  and  August  target  we  have.  While  largemouths  sulk  in 
85-degree  water  and  trout  hide  under  the  banks  to  keep 
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cool,  smallmouths  are  out  there  day  and  night,  hunting, 
feeding  and  thriving  in  our  great  rivers. 

The  methods  for  taking  these  hard-fighting  fish  are  ex- 
ceptionally varied.  I’d  venture  to  say  that  every  smallmouth 
angler  has  his  favorite  way  of  going  about  it.  But  in  the  last 
few  years,  I’ve  been  using  methods  that  are  relatively  new  to 
the  field.  I know  the  traditional  techniques  still  work  be- 
cause 1 enjoy  going  back  to  them  now  and  then.  But  there 
are  more  innovative  ways  some  great  smallmouth  anglers 
have  been  using  to  catch  river  bass  in  recent  summers. 

Soft-plastic  stickbaits 

It  wasn’t  until  Delaware  River  guide  Ken  Koury  got  me  to 
try  a 3.5-inch  soft-plastic  minnow  that  I realized  how  much  I 
could  sweat  while  fishing.  The  silver/white  minnow,  with  a 
deeply  forked  tail,  needed  to  be  worked  at  breakneck  speed 
to  keep  the  Easton-area  smallmouths  interested.  And  boy, 
were  they  interested! 

As  I cast  the  bait  weightless  on  a 2/0  light-wire  hook,  the 
smallies  would  dash  out  from  the  shaded  banks  to  grab  the 


speeding  lure.  I remember  being  utterly  amazed  seeing  12- 
to  15-inch  smallies  perform  pinpoint  U-turns  and  somer- 
saults underwater  as  they  chased  those  baits.  At  the  time,  I 
told  Ken  I didn’t  think  fish  could  move  like  that. 

Soft-plastic  minnows,  or  stick-shaped  soft  plastics,  are  an 
incredible  addition  to  the  smallmouth  angler’s  tackle  box. 
They’re  great  bass  attractors,  but  you  need  to  get  set  up 
properly  to  make  them  work. 

First,  the  choice  of  rod  is  very  important.  I use  a 6-foot,  6- 
inch  light-tip,  medium-stiff  spinning  rod  with  a strong 
butt— the  same  style  rod  I use  for  most  of  my  Texas-rig 
worming.  To  get  these  baits  to  move  quickly  requires  a lot, 
and  I mean  a lot,  of  wrist  action  on  the  part  of  the  angler. 
Use  a short  or  long  rod,  and  the  motion  becomes  even 
harder  to  perform.  Also,  if  the  rod  tip  is  too  soft,  the  lure 
won’t  achieve  the  shuffling  side-to-side  action  that  triggers 
most  bass  to  strike.  You  also  need  the  strong  rod  butt  to  set 
the  hook. 

Standing  in  a boat,  I generally  point  the  rod  tip  down  at  a 
45-degree  angle  to  the  water.  When  the  lure  hits  the  surface, 
I allow  it  to  sink  between  4 and  12  inches. 

Then  I begin  a vigorous  retrieve  by  snapping 
the  wrists  and  picking  up  slack  with  the  reel. 

One  thing  you’ll  have  to  determine  is  which 
lure  action  induces  the  smallies  to  strike. 
Sometimes  I’ve  seen  bass  take  the  plastic  bait 
after  a brief  pause  in  the  retrieve  and  the  lure 
begins  to  fall;  other  times  I’ve  seen  them  be- 
come completely  disinterested  the  moment  a 
bait  slows,  even  for  a second. 

The  opposite  of  the  speed  retrieve  is  a tech- 
nique that  Susquehanna  River  guide  Jack 
Boettner  taught  me.  He  calls  it  “deadsticking.” 
Using  a soft-plastic  minnow  rigged  with  a size  7 
splitshot  6 inches  above  the  bait,  Boettner 
slowly  lifts  and  drops  the  lure  like  a jig.  The 
smallies  sometimes  go  nuts  over  this. 

When  fishing  water  less  than  4 feet  deep,  par- 
ticularly when  casting  to  shorelines  with 
moderate  slopes,  I rig  the  plastic  entirely 
weightless.  In  deeper  water,  I wrap  a lead  strip 
around  the  belly  of  the  hook  to  induce  a swifter 
fall.  Koury  likes  to  use  a barrel  swivel  about  5 
inches  above  the  bait  to  prevent  line  twist.  This 
is  good,  but  I’ve  found  there  are  some  soft 
stickbaits  that  won’t  dance  behind  a swivel.  Do 
your  own  testing  and  use  a swivel  when  you 
can. 

Here’s  another  trick.  With  the  broader-nosed 
baits,  try  rigging  the  head  of  the  bait  in  front  of 
the  eye  of  the  hook.  This  gets  the  lure  to  rise 
and  sometimes  break  the  surface  during  a fast 
retrieve.  If  smallies  are  taking  bait  on  the  sur- 
face, it’s  a good  technique.  But  if  the  summer 
sun  is  keeping  them  below  the  surface,  you 
want  to  rig  your  bait  so  it  stays  underwater. 
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Soft  minnows,  clockwise  from  upper  left:  Riverside 
Super  Shad  Veetail,  Lunker  City  Shad,  Riverside  Top 
Gun,  Mann’s  6-inch  Draggin’J.  Bait,  Mann’s  4-inch 
Draggin’J.  Bait,  Berkley  3-inch  Bass  Minnow. 

“If  I ran  the  spinnerbait  near 
the  surface,  I didn’t  get  many 
hits . But  when  I slowed  the 
bait  slightly,  allowing  it  to 
descend  the  bank,  I had  a lot 
more  strikes.” 


Tubes,  etc.,  clockwise  from  upper  left:  Riverside  4 1/4- 
inch  Vibra  King  Tube,  Riverside  4-inch  Beavertail,  Berkley 
4-inch  Fathead  Tube,  Mann’s  4 1/4-inch  Dragn ’ Tube, 
Berkley  6-inch  Power  Pulse  Worm,  Hawg  Buster  Tube. 


Silver/white  and  white  are  two  excellent  colors  for  sum- 
mer smallmouths.  Try  tossing  a red  or  strawberry-colored 
worm  in  your  bag  of  baits  and  letting  a little  color  bleed 
onto  the  white  plastic  minnows,  or  else  dip  the  baits  in  red 
worm  paint. 

When  rigging  the  bait  where  weed-gathering  is  no  prob- 
lem, pull  the  hook  point  through  the  body  and  leave  it 
slightly  exposed.  But  when  grass-cutting  is  part  of  every 
cast,  leave  the  point  buried  in  the  body.  If  the  bass  are  fin- 
icky, try  one  of  the  new  drop-shot  minnows  intended  for 
deep-water  largemouths.  On  a size  1 hook,  they  fool  a lot  of 
seen-it-all  bass. 

Tube  jigs 

A few  years  back  I wrote  a smallmouth  story  for  PA&B  in 
which  I said  I hated  using  jigs  in  rivers  because  they  often 
hang  on  the  rocks.  At  the  time,  I was  thinking  about  the  ex- 
posed hooks  on  deer  hair  and  other  open  jigs.  Then  along 
came  tube  jigs. 

With  a tube  jig,  you  can  bury  the  hook  in  the  soft  body  of 
the  lure.  Consequently,  the  bait  is  remarkably  weedless  and 
rockless.  Also,  there’s  no  doubt  bass  find  its  slim  shape  very 
desirable. 

There  are  two  ways  to  rig  a tube  jig,  either  weightless, 
which  gives  the  bait  a slow  descent,  or  with  a jig  head  or 
other  lead  weight  that  quickens  the  rate  of  descent  but  usu- 
ally reduces  its  enticing  action. 

Fishing  tube  jigs  requires  a sensitive  rod  and  a good  line- 
mending technique.  Frankly,  weightless  tubes  can  be  tricky 
to  use.  five  seen  bass  engulf  a weightless  tube  jig  and  spit  it 
out  without  the  angler  knowing  he’s  had  a bite.  This  often 
occurs  when  the  point  is  either  flush  with  the  outer  shell  or 
buried  in  the  tube. 

The  key  to  getting  a good  hook  set  with  an  unweighted 
tube  is  to  keep  in  close  content  with  the  bait  as  it  falls,  and 
then  be  prepared  to  set  the  hook  each  time  you  lift  the  bait 
off  the  bottom.  If  you  have  slack  line,  you’ll  miss  many 
strikes.  For  this  reason,  weightless  tube  jigs  are  not  a good 
choice  on  windy  days  when  you  have  to  fight  a bowed  line. 

To  maximize  my  hook  sets,  I prefer  to  use  the  unweighted 
variety  while  casting  a short  line.  An  underhand  flip,  or 
short  skip  cast,  reduces  the  amount  of  line  between  bait  and 
rod  tip.  Long-distance  casting  with  tubes,  unless  they’re  go- 
ing to  be  dragged  slowly  over  the  bottom,  does  not  produce 
sure  hook  sets. 

To  combat  these  problems  you  can  insert  a jig  head  inside 
the  tube.  As  noted,  this  makes  the  bait  fall  faster,  usually  in 
a straight  descent.  Often  the  quicker,  straight  fall  of  a 
weighted  jig  is  less  appealing  to  bass.  But  weighted  tube  jigs 
are  a good  choice  in  faster,  deeper  water,  or  where  you  are 
jigging  with  short  lifts  and  hops.  Boettner  uses  a lead 
weight  of  his  own  design,  called  a Glider  Weight,  which 
makes  the  heavier  tube  do  loop-de-loops  as  it  descends. 

Also,  while  they  don’t  fit  the  classic  shape  of  a tube  jig, 
flat  worms  or  “pulse  worms”  are  highly  effective  because  of 
their  broad  profile. 
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Spinnerbaits  for  smallies 

I’m  really  confused  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  spinner- 
baits for  river  smallmouths.  Each  time  I’ve  tried  using 
them  on  the  middle  Delaware  River  with  Koury,  I give  up 
after  about  an  hour  because  he’s  caught  a bunch  of  bass  on 
some  other  lure  and  I haven’t  gotten  a hit. 

Then  I travel  to  the  lower  Susquehanna  River  with 
Boettner,  and  we  blast  the  bass  on  half-ounce  spinnerbaits. 
I even  know  that  big,  one-ounce  baits  have  won  tourna- 
ments on  the  lower  Susky. 

I think  what  determines  whether  spinnerbaits  attract 
river  smallmouths  is  mostly  a matter  of  structure  and  cur- 
rent. The  Delaware  River  system  is  chock  full  of  suckers 
and  gizzard  shad,  which  should  make  smallmouths  suscep- 
tible to  white  spinnerbaits.  But  frankly,  there  are  much 
better  lures  to  use  on  the  Delaware  River.  Upstream  of  the 


big  Susquehanna  River  dams,  there  are  many 
crayfish  and  stonecats  and  not  as  many  suckers 
and  gizzard  shad.  Still,  Susky  smallmouths  de- 
vour spinnerbaits. 

Since  it’s  not  the  forage,  I believe  many  areas 
on  the  mid-Delaware  are  simply  not  suited  to 
spinnerbait  fishing.  The  current  is  too  quick, 
and  in  mid-river  the  fish  hold  below  the  opti- 
mum spinnerbait  depth  of  four  feet.  In  slower 
Delaware  pools,  spinnerbaits  work  fine,  espe- 
cially along  the  sharper  shoreline.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  mid-river  rocks  and  ledges  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Juniata  rivers  have  less  cur- 
rent and  are  at  optimum  spinnerbait  depths. 

Working  along  the  Harrisburg  islands  with 
Boettner,  I’ve  learned  that  a quick  hand  is  an 
important  aspect  of  spinnerbait  fishing.  On  one 
trip,  the  bass  were  hugging  the  bank  and  along 
some  bridge  pilings.  Three  of  us  were  casting  at 
the  shoreline. 

Jack  and  I took  bass,  but  unfortunately,  the 
third-party  candidate  was  not.  When  I tried  to 
figure  out  why,  I saw  that  our  friend  was  using  a 
casting  reel,  like  I was  using.  He  was  also  right- 
handed  and  casting  with  his  right  hand.  But  to 
begin  the  retrieve,  our  unlucky  angler  switched 
the  rod  from  his  right  to  left,  then  gripped  and 
turned  the  reel  handle  with  his  right  hand.  I’m 
also  right-handed,  but  my  casting  reel  is  a left- 
handed  retrieve,  so  I don’t  have  to  switch  the  rod 
from  hand  to  hand. 

I noticed  that  by  the  time  our  third  party  went 
from  his  right  hand  to  his  left,  the  spinnerbait 
had  fallen  between  the  rocks,  and  of  course,  it 
was  not  spinning.  To  the  bass,  it  was  just  a 
hunk  of  unattractive  metal  landing  in  the  water. 
Jack  and  I were  working  the  bait  just  as  soon  as 
it  splashed  down.  In  this  way,  it  looked  natural 
and  drove  the  smallies  crazy. 

The  second  key  to  success  was  allowing  the  spinnerbait  to 
descend  along  the  contour  of  the  bank.  With  the  Harrisburg 
river  at  3.8  feet,  the  water  was  sufficiently  up  the  banks  so 
that  the  space  two  feet  out  from  the  shore  was  covered  by 
about  a foot  of  water.  Outside  that  area,  the  bottom  quickly 
dropped  to  about  three  or  four  feet. 

If  I ran  the  spinnerbait  near  the  surface,  I didn’t  get  many 
hits.  But  when  I slowed  the  bait  slightly,  allowing  it  to  de- 
scend the  bank,  I had  a lot  more  strikes.  The  first  10  feet  out 
from  the  bank  was  critical  territory.  After  that,  the  number 
of  hits  decreased  considerably.  Of  course,  we  struck  bass  in 
mid-river  over  other  structure,  but  that’s  a different  story. 

Undoubtedly,  great  smallmouth  anglers  like  Boettner  and 
Koury  will  discover  other  methods  to  catch  these  fish.  More 
lures  will  be  developed,  and  perhaps,  some  will  be  better 
than  these.  But  for  now,  add  these  tricks  and  techniques  to 
your  arsenal  and  be  prepared  for  a smallie  that’s  so  mean,  it 
might  bite  you  back.  O 
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The  Commission  Construction  Section  built 
a ; the  long  handicapped-accessible  fishing  pier 
at  Tamarack  Lake,  Crawford  Couhty. 


by  Linda  Steiner 


We  all  know  the  drill.  Get  home  from  work  on  a summer  day,  eat  sup- 
per and  hit  the  yard.  The  lawn  needs  to  be  mowed,  the  walks  need  to  be  edged,  the  garden 
has  to  be  weeded.  Keeping  up  your  property,  to  maintain  its  value  and  usability,  is  never- 
ending. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  a property  owner,  too.  It  owns,  leases  or 
has  easements  on  some  33,500  acres  of  land  and  water.  That  includes  more  than  60  pub- 
licly accessible  lakes  and  surrounding  grounds  across  the  state,  about  250  fishing  and 
boating  access  sites,  office  buildings  and  fish  hatcheries,  a Harrisburg  headquarters  and  a 
training  facility.  These  properties  and  facilities  need  to  be  maintained,  from  simply  mow- 
ing the  grass  to  repairing  roofs.  The  Commission  is  also  involved  in  construction,  from 
adding  an  extra  room  on  a regional  office  to  rebuilding  a dam  spillway. 

The  Commission’s  Construction  Section  is  headquartered  at  Bellefonte,  with  Robert  K. 
Fishburn  as  Chief.  Don’t  thank  him  and  his  crews  for  constructing  the  new  Commission 
Harrisburg  headquarters— that  huge  undertaking  was  tackled  by  an  outside  contractor 
and  many  more  workers.  But  do  thank  Fishburn  and  his  skilled  crews  for  a lot  of  what 
else  makes  your  fishing  and  boating  possible. 
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“We  build  many  of  our  own  facilities,”  Fishburn  says 
modestly.  Then  he  ticks  off  a quick  list.  At  the  hatcheries 
that  includes  waste  treatment;  installing  underground  elec- 
tric, standby  generators,  pumps  and  controls;  building  new 
raceways;  and  whatever  else  needs  to  be  constructed  around 
the  Commission,  other  than  the  mega-projects.  Fishburn 
says  he  has  four  construction  units,  based  in  Centre  County, 
and  two  earth-moving  crews,  one  carpenter  crew  and  a me- 
chanical/electrical unit.  That’s  about  20  employees  total, 
for  work  that  never  ends  and  which,  in  fact,  has  a backlog. 

The  type  of  work  they  do  “goes  in  phases,”  says  Fishburn. 
In  the  last  several  years,  the  Construction  Section  has  been 
doing  a lot  of  dam  repairs.  Cloe  Lake,  a Commission-owned 
lake  in  Jefferson  County,  is  one  of  the  bigger  projects  the 
Commission  Construction  Section  has  taken  on  recently. 
The  dam,  which  was  built  in  1910,  was  showing  seepage  and 
a void  through  the  spillway.  “Nothing  is  forever,  not  even 
concrete,”  says  Fishburn.  “We  have  a lot  of  dams  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  through  the 
years,  a lot  of  money  is  needed 
to  keep  them  in  repair.”  Since 
the  long-ago  days  when  these 
lakes  were  constructed,  specifi- 
cations for  safety  have  changed, 
and  their  impounding  structures 
have  deteriorated. 

The  Cloe  Lake  project  should 
be  complete  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  It  is  requiring  a lot  of 
earthmoving,  and  steel  and  con- 
crete placement.  The  effort  is  done 
in  partnership  with  the  Jefferson 
County  Conservation  District,  which 
received  a state  “Growing  Greener” 
grant  of  $750,000  to  cover  some  of 
the  work’s  cost. 

“We  are  rebuilding  the  spillway  at 
Cloe,”  says  Fishburn,  “putting  in  a to- 
tally new  emergency  spillway.”  The  old 
one  was  severely  deteriorated  and  not 
large  enough  to  take  a large  flood,  so 
we’re  building  the  new  one  “state  of  the 
art,”  he  says,  designed  by  Commission 
engineers.  The  new  spillway  will  be  a 
“labyrinth”  construction.  Instead  of  a 
straight  concrete  weir  that  the  water  will 
flow  over,  the  labyrinth  spillway  will  be  like 
a series  of  “V’s.”  More  volume  of  water  will 
fit  into  less  space  as  it  travels  over  the  V- 
shaped  spillway,  explains  Fishburn. 

Another  big  project  for  the  Construction 
Section,  says  Fishburn,  was  Commission- 
owned  Fords  Lake,  in  Lackawanna  County.  The 
embankment  there  caked,  so  the  crew  had  to  take  the  struc- 
ture out  completely,  reconstructing  drains  and  the  dam 
breast.  The  Commissio  - lias  at  least  10  additional  dams 
that  need  attention  to  m c current  standards. 


“We  also  build  boating  accesses,”  says  Fishburn.  A lot 
more  than  construction  takes  place  in  creating  a boating 
access.  “The  Commission’s  Real  Estate  Section  is  involved 
in  purchasing  the  land,  the  Engineering  Section  does  the 
design,  we  do  construction,  and  the  Maintenance  Section 
does  the  maintenance,”  he  explains.  The  Construction  Sec 
tion  also  built  and/or  renovated  many  of  the  Commission’s 
law  enforcement  and  fish  culture  station  buildings. 

At  the  Commission’s  Bellefonte  Fish  Culture  Station,  we 
are  updating  and  modernizing  the  electrical  system.  A ma- 
jor renovation  was  done  at  the  Southcentral  Region  Law 
Enforcement  Office,  remodeling  a former  firehouse  build- 
ing. The  Northwest  Region  Office  had  a room  added  for 
more  office  space,  and  a new  heating  system  was  in- 
stalled. At  the  new  Harrisburg 


Commission  construction  crews  work  on  a 
new  spillway  at  Cloe  Lake,  Jefferson  County. 

Photos  show  equipment  operators  during  demolition 
of  the  old  structure  and  excavation  for  the 
replacement. 
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At  Tamarack  Lake,  Crawford  County,  problems  with 
the  tower  structures  at  the  dams  brought  the  Construction 
Section  into  action  there.  The  lake  has  towers  at  both  ends 
and  drains  two  ways.  Fishburn  says  they  did  additions  to 
the  towers,  rebuilt  the  gates,  constructed  temporary  roads 
onto  the  lakebed  to  facilitate  fish  salvage,  and  built  a handi- 
capped-access fishing  pier.  The  pier  should  make  the  lake  a 
popular  fishing  spot  after  its  reopening,  since  the  pier  juts 
into  deep  water,  away  from  the  shallow  shoreline. 

One  unusual  job  of  the  Construction  Section  is  moving 
sand  at  the  Commission’s  North  East  Marina,  on  Lake  Erie, 
spring  and  fall.  Natural  wave  action  moves  sand  from  west 
to  east  along  the  lakeshore,  and  the  marina  interferes  with 
the  littoral  drift.  The  sand-moving  effort  moves  the 
sand  around  that  blockage.  “We  pick 
up  the  sand  on  the 

west  side  of 
the  marina 
and  move  it 
and  distribute 
it  on  the  east 
side,”  says 
Fishburn.  “We 
move  20,000 
cubic  yards  per 
year,  10,000  in 
the  spring  and 
10,000  in  the  fall.” 
This  work  requires 
a track-mounted 
excavator,  bulldoz- 
ers, big  loaders  and 
dump  trucks.  The 
Construction  Sec- 
tion has  its  own 
heavy  construction 
equipment  and  trac- 
tor-trailers to 
transport  everything  all 
across  the  state,  says 
Fishburn. 

“We  are  also  assisted 
by  our  Survey  Section 
that  does  its  part  in  com- 
pleting these  projects,  our 
Equipment  Maintenance 
Section  that  keeps  us  in 
motion,  purchasing,  secre- 
tarial and  administrative 
staff,  and  dedicated  people 
who  work  every  day  and  go  the  extra  mile  to  serve  the  an- 
glers and  boaters  of  Pennsylvania.  I know  for  me,  my  hat 
goes  off  to  them,”  Fishburn  says. 


headquarters,  the  Construction  Section  built  the  desk  units 
for  the  main  conference  room.  The  renovations  and  cabin 
units  at  the  H.R.  Stackhouse  Training  School,  Bellefonte, 
were  built  in  the  late  1970s  by  our  crews,  says  Fishburn. 

At  the  Liverpool  Access  on  the  Susquehanna  River  in 
Perry  County,  the  crews  recently  constructed  a new  concrete 
launch  ramp,  a large  lot  for  boat  trailers  and  cars,  and  an 
entrance  road  on  the  wooded  site.  They  also  built  the  access 
at  Stillwater  Lake,  in  Susquehanna  County.  The  Commis- 
sion has  a lease  agreement  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  which  owns  the  dam 
and  lake. 


At  Mahoning  Creek  Lake,  in 
Armstrong  County,  launch  ramp  construction  was  a 
bigger  undertaking  than  most  visitors  realize— at  normal 
pool,  most  of  it  is  underwater.  The  Sportsman’s  Access  had 
to  have  “an  excessively  long  and  large  launch  ramp,”  says 
Fishburn,  280  feet  long.  At  this  flood-control  reservoir,  the 
water  level  fluctuates  greatly.  The  long  ramp  was  necessary 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  have  winter  access,  when 
the  impoundment  is  at  its  lowest,  for  emergency  rescue 
boats. 
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A Commission  Maintenance  crew  member  mows  the  dam 
breast,  now  a Department  of  Environmental  Protection 
requirement,  at  Tamarack  Lake’s  Meadville  end. 


Property  Maintenance  Section 

Building  anything  is  a continuing  story— construction 
may  be  complete,  but  you  can’t  just  walk  away.  Mainte- 
nance is  a constant.  In  the  Commission,  that  job  falls  to  the 
Property  Maintenance  Section.  Dave  Wolfe  is  the  Fishing 
and  Boating  Facilities  Manager.  Although  Wolfe  is  head- 
quartered at  Bellefonte,  his  crews  are  spread  throughout  the 
state,  in  five  maintenance  areas.  In  the  northwest,  Mainte- 
nance Area  1 is  at  Tionesta,  with  a satellite  at  Walnut  Creek. 
In  the  southwest,  Maintenance  Area  2 is  headquartered  at 
Somerset.  Maintenance  Area  3,  covering  the  northeast,  is  at 
Sweet  Valley,  with  a satellite  at  Pleasant  Mount.  Mainte- 
nance Area  4,  responsible  for  the  southeast,  is  at  Speedwell 
Forge  Lake  (Jonestown).  The  central  part  of  the  state  is 
Maintenance  Area  5,  headquartered  at  Pleasant  Gap. 

Sounds  like  a lot,  but  the  section  has  only  21  fulltime  em- 
ployees, plus  summer  help. 

Mowing  grass  is  an  important  part  of  the  Maintenance 
Section’s  warm-weather  duties,  something  every  suburban 
householder  can  understand.  On  accesses  and  public-use 
areas,  the  mowing  certainly  helps  keep  the  areas  open  and 
pleasant.  On  dam  breasts,  cutting  grass  is  for  more  than 
just  “looks.” 

The  grass  mowing  is  required  by  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection,  says  Wolfe.  Safety  is  the 
reason.  “Earthen  dams  are  prone  to  seeping  through  the 
dam  breast,”  says  Wolfe.  “We  used  to  have  crown  vetch 


(vinelike,  pink-flowered  vegetation)  on  the  dams.  Crown 
vetch  is  thick  cover,  and  inspectors  couldn’t  visually  see  any 
leaks  or  damp  areas.  When  we  mow  the  dam  breast,  these 
areas  are  more  visible.”  A seeping  dam  can  be  checked  and 
repaired,  if  needed,  keeping  persons  and  property  down- 
stream protected. 

The  Maintenance  Section  also  works  on  drawing  down 
dams,  repairing  towers  and  fixing  concrete  (“as  long  as  it’s 
not  a major  job”)  on  spillways,  catch  basins  and  outlet  pip- 
ing. On  boating  access  areas,  Maintenance  is  responsible 
for  maintaining  the  entrance  road,  whether  that  means 
crack-sealing  asphalt  pavement  or  grading  dirt  and  gravel. 
Deteriorated  concrete  launch  ramps  are  repaired  by  Mainte- 
nance, and  many  lake  accesses  are  plowed  of  snow  in  the 
winter,  to  allow  parking  for  ice  anglers. 

At  some  Commission  accesses,  volunteers  perform  small- 
scale  maintenance.  “In  our  Adopt-an-Access  program, 
persons  or  a group  of  people  can  adopt  an  access  and  per- 
form litter  pickup  and/or  mowing,”  says  Wolfe.  The 
Adopt-an-Access  program  is  “overall  working  very  well,”  he 
says.  Routine  maintenance  of  accesses  in  far-flung  areas, 
where  transporting  the  crew  and  machinery  would  be  cost- 
and time-prohibitive,  is  contracted  out. 

“We  also  take  care  of  minor  building  maintenance,”  says 
Wolfe,  “if  the  plumbing  backs  up,  the  closet  doors  won’t 
close  and  the  heating  system  won’t  heat.”  It’s  one  of  Wolfe’s 
crews  that  those  who  work  in  Commission  buildings  call. 
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on  them,”  says  Wolfe.  “You  have  to  be  there  on  the  day  the 
tide  is  going  to  be  right.  We  don’t  work  well  underwater.” 
Some  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  comes  from  the  Federal 
Aid  in  Sport  Fish  and  Wildlife  Restoration  Act.  “We  are  re- 
imbursed for  part  of  our  funding  for  labor  and  partially  for 
some  equipment,”  says  Wolfe.  Funding  otherwise  has  come 
from  Commission  budgets.  Right  now,  deferred  mainte- 
nance on  access  areas  and  improvements  amounts  to  an  SI  1 
million  need.  Dam  safety  repairs  and  improvement  needs 
total  $31.5  million,  and  hatchery  improvement  and  effluent 
treatment  needs  are  more  than  $25  million.  The  Commis- 
sion is  currently  exploring  funding  sources  to  pay  for  the 
much-needed  build-it,  fix-it,  keep-it-operating  work 
through  its  “Water  Resource  Infrastructure  Initiative. ”0 


They  mow  the  lawns  there,  too. 

Like  anyone  with  a yard  and  household  responsibilities, 
much  of  the  work  varies  with  the  seasons.  During  the  win- 
ter, says  Wolfe,  a lot  of  time  is  spent  servicing  equipment. 
“We  have  utility  trucks,  snow  plows,  dump  trucks,  back- 
hoes,  mowers  and  rubber-tired  loaders,  and  we  take  care  of 
most  of  the  maintenance  on  all  of  them.”  In  the  spring,  the 
boating  accesses  need  to  be  opened.  Like  doing  your  own 
after-winter  yard  work,  the  Commission  maintenance  crews 
repair  weather-caused  damage  and  perform  general  clean- 
up. High  water  in  spring  can  deposit  windrows  of  debris  on 
launch  ramps,  which  have  to  be  cleared  and  trucked  away. 
“Trout-fishing  access  areas  and  lakes  get  priority,”  says 
Wolfe,  “because  that  season  opens  before  bass  fishing. 

Then  we  clean  up  and  open  other  areas. 

“We  were  fortunate  last  year  we  didn’t 
have  a lot  of  flood  damage,”  remembers 
Wolfe.  “In  1996,  we  hauled  dump-truck 
load  after  dump-truck  load  out.  Seven 
feet  of  debris  covered  the  Sunbury  Ac- 
cess-tires, tree  limbs,  everything.” 

In  summer,  the  crews  mow  and  get  to 
the  minor  projects  they  missed  when  they 
were  opening  the  access  areas  in  the 
spring,  like  replacing  launch-ramp 
planks.  Late  summer  and  into  fall,  Main- 
tenance does  major  projects,  like  pouring 
launch  ramps  or  access  road  repairs.  “We 
also  build  our  own  floating  docks,  as  boat 
accesses  for  lakes  and  rivers,”  says  Wolfe. 

And  they  fabricate  the  concrete  tie-ups,  if 
nothing  is  available  at  the  site,  plus  walk- 
ways. “We  found  we  can  buy  the  parts 
and  lumber  and  build  them  more  cost- 
efficiently  ourselves,”  he  says.  The 
floating  docks  and  walkways  can  be  re- 
moved before  winter,  so  they  don’t 
sustain  ice  and  flood  damage.  They’re 
placed  out  again  in  spring. 

From  the  Walnut  Creek  Access,  on 
Lake  Erie  in  western  Erie  County,  to  the 
Frankford  Arsenal  Access  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Commission’s  Maintenance  Section  has 
work  to  do.  On  the  lower  Delaware  the 
tides  influence  when  and  how  Mainte- 
nance can  work  on  refurbishing  docks. 

“We  set  them  in  at  mid-tide  or  before  or 
after  low  tide,  so  we  have  time  to  work 


Construction  includes  carpentry. 
The  Commission  Construction 
Section  built  an  addition  to  the 
Commission’s  Northwest  Region 
Law  Enforcement  Office  last  year. 
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I ou  might  believe  that  wet  stuff  is  part  of  the  game  on  any 
canoe  trip  or  water  trail  outing.  If  you  believe  this  idea,  con- 
sider some  heads-up  methods  and  procedures  for  keeping 
your  gear  dry.  You’ll  see  that  wet  stuff  on  a canoe  trip  is 
definitely  not  part  of  the  game. 

Dry  philosophy 

Commercial  “dry  bags,”  which  are  designed  for  canoeing 
and  rafting,  may  be  watertight  when  new,  but  drag  them 
repeatedly  down  a pebble  beach  and  they’ll  soon  have  holes. 
Fabrics  fail  and  wear  takes  its  toll  every  time  you  zip,  snap  or 
roll.  Ground-in  dirt,  chemicals  (like  insect  repellent,  sun- 
screen and  gasoline)  and  sustained  exposure  to  ultraviolet 
light  and  ozone  corrupt  waterproof  coatings  and  allow 


photo-Cliff Jacobson 

leaks.  The  inside  of  a waterproof  bag  often  fails  first— a mi- 
cro-thin layer  of  waterproof  coating  rubs  off  whenever  you 
stuff  something  inside.  The  bottom  line  is  that  “dry  bags” 
are  reliable  only  if  you  treat  them  kindly  and  keep  a sharp 
eye  out  for  holes. 

I use  “fold-and-buckle”  dry  bags  for  my  binoculars,  first- 
aid  kit  and  other  small  items  that  I need  to  reach  quickly. 

But  I prefer  to  “sandwich-pack”  bulky  things  like  clothes 
and  sleeping  bags. 

Sandwich-pack  your  gear 

First,  place  your  clothes  in  a fabric  stuff  sack  or  duffel 
bag— it  need  not  be  waterproof.  Then  insert  the  sack  or  duf- 
fel into  a strong  plastic  bag.  Tightly  twist  the  end  of  the 
plastic  bag,  fold  the  twist  over  and  secure  it  with  a loop  of 
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Here’s  bow  they  compare: 

• PVC-coated  bags  with  fold-and  buckle  closures.  To 
seal  this  type  of  bag,  you  fold  down  the  mouth  several  times 
and  then  secure  it  with  one  or  more  buckles.  The  system  is 
bulky  but  reliable.  My  experience  with  them  has  been  very 
positive. 

# Gear  bags  with  sliding  tube  closures.  Bags  with  slid- 
ing tube  closures  were  first  introduced  in  the  1960s,  and 
though  they’ve  lost  popularity,  they’re  still  going  strong. 

The  bulky  closure  is  awkward  to  operate  but  it’s  strong  and 
watertight.  After  a while,  the  plastic  bags  become  damaged 
by  the  slider  and  leaks  develop.  In  all,  it’s  a good  system  for 
whitewater  runs  but  not  for  casual  canoe  trips.  Bags  that 
roll  down  and  seal  around  the  neck  are  better. 

Waterproof  rafting  packs  with  roll-down  closures. 
These  packs  are  similar  to  dry  bags  with  roll-and-buckle  clo- 
sures, but  they  have  built-in  shoulder  straps  so  you  can 
carry  them  more  easily.  Most  are  very  watertight,  and  will 
remain  so  for  quite  a while  if  you  are  careful  how  you 
handle  them.  The  roll-down  closure  makes  it  tedious  to 
reach  gear,  and  there  are  no  outside  pockets,  lash  points  or 
pack  flaps  under  which  to  store  the  loose  items  that  accu- 
mulate on  a canoe  trip.  These  packs  are  not  very 
comfortable  to  carry.  Rocks  and  thorns  take  their  toll  on 
the  PVC  coating.  When  holes  develop,  you’ll  have  to  find 
and  patch  them— or  “sandwich  pack”  your  gear  inside,  as 
suggested  above. 


shock  cord  or  a heavy  rubber  band.  Then  place  this 
sealed  unit  into  an  oversized  fabric  stuff  sack  or  pack  (it 
need  not  be  waterproof).  Note  that  the  delicate  plastic 
liner— which  is  the  water  barrier— is  protected  from  abra- 
sion on  both  sides.  To  check  the  security  of  this  system, 
just  blow  air  into  the  plastic  bag  before  you  fill  it.  Find  a 
hole?  No  problem— just  use  duct  tape. 


Know  your  enemy 

The  weakest  part  of  any  waterproof  bag  is  its  closure, 
not  its  stitching  or  fabric.  Stitching  may  be  water- 
proofed with  paint-on  chemicals  or  tape,  and  fabrics  are 
either  waterproof  or  they  aren’t.  But  there’s  not  much 
you  can  do  with  a “waterproof”  bag  whose  mouth  won’t 
seal.  Some  types  of  closures  are  better  than  others. 
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U-tie  ‘em  bags,  zippered  bags.  The  reliability  of  bags 
that  pleat  and  tie  depends  entirely  on  how  skillful  you  are 
in  gathering  and  tying  the  fabric.  Conventional  zippers  are 
easy  to  use,  but  they  don’t  seal  completely.  Waterproof  zip- 
pers are  better,  but  they  are  bulky  and  expensive. 

Leaf  and  lawn-size  plastic  bags  with  U-seal  ‘em  tops  are 
too  fragile  for  canoeing. 

If  you  think  that  the  ideal  waterproof  bag  hasn’t  been 
invented,  you’re  dead  right.  Waterproof  bags  tend  to  be 
either  reliable  and  awkward  to  use  or  undependable  and 
easy  to  use.  And  they  almost  never  come  in  the  sizes  you 
need. 

Two  good  commercial  waterproof  bags  I can  recommend 
are  the  super-strong  ones  designed  for  trash  compactors  (a 
perfect  size  for  clothing  and  sleeping  bags),  and  the  huge 
36-inch  by  60-inch,  six-mil  thick  plastic  pack  liners  you  find 
in  canoe  shop. 

You  can  also  make  serviceable 
plastic  liners  for  your  packs  by 
taping  (use  silver  duct  tape)  bags 
from  six-mil  plastic  sheeting, 
which  you  can  buy  at  hardware 
stores.  The  tape  will  stick  better 
if  you  roughen  the  edges  of  the 
plastic  with  sandpaper  before 
you  tape. 

Rigid  packs 

If  you  have  fragile  or  difficult- 
to-pack  items  like  vacuum 
bottles,  stoves,  gasoline  fuel 
bottles,  etc.,  you’ll  want  one  or 
more  rigid  packs.  The  woven 
ash  pack-basket  and  Duluth 
pack  has,  for  centuries,  been  the 
traditional  hard  pack,  and  it’s 
still  my  favorite.  I nest  my  18- 
inch-high  pack-basket  inside  two 
rubberized  army  clothes  bags 
and  set  this  combo  inside  a #2 
size  Duluth  pack  “cruiser”  pack. 

A loop  of  shock  cord  seals  the 
mouth  of  each  rubberized  bag.  This  outfit  is  waterproof 
and  sturdy.  It  stows  well  in  a canoe  and  it’s  comfortable  to 
portage. 

Wanigans 

Trappers  and  fur  traders  commonly  transported  tools 
and  equipment  in  heavy  wooden  boxes  called  “wanigans.” 
Wanigans  were  very  popular  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th 
century,  though  you  seldom  see  them  today.  A few  compa- 
nies make  very  nice  modern  versions  of  these  boxes  from 
sturdy  ABS  plastic.  One  model  has  detachable  table  legs 
and  converts  to  a car-top  carrier.  Another  has  built-in  pan- 
try shelves. 


Wanigans  are  great  for  carrying  canned  goods  and  other 
bulky  items,  but  traditional  designs  take  up  a lot  of  space  in 
the  canoe  and  they  don’t  carry  very  well. 

You  can  make  any  hard  pack  (wanigan)  waterproof  by 
“sandwich-packing”  the  contents  as  described  earlier.  Just 
line  a soft  pack  with  a heavy  plastic  bag  and  set  the  wanigan 
inside  it. 

Packing  out 

Lay  out  on  the  floor  everything  (less  food  and  drink) 
you’ll  need  for  your  time  on  the  water.  Use  a checklist  so 
you  don’t  forget  anything. 

Frequently  used  essentials,  like  rain  gear,  fleece  jacket, 
gloves,  warm  hat,  bug  dope  and  toilet  paper,  go  here.  Every- 
thing else  goes  in  pile  #2. 


Snacks  and  beverages  come  later.  Right  now,  they  are  sim- 
ply food  for  thought. 

Fit  packs  to  your  equipment,  not  vice-versa 

Match  packs  and  packing  systems  to  your  equipment,  not 
vice-versa.  For  example,  use  soft  packs  for  clothing  and 
sleeping  bags;  dry  boxes  or  pack-baskets  for  cameras,  GPS 
units  and  delicate  items;  and  small  dry  bags  or  zippered 
thwart  bags  for  money,  keys  and  personal  items.  You  should 
also  consider  the  style  in  which  you  prefer  to  travel.  For  ex- 
ample, whitewater  paddlers  don’t  mind  loud  latches,  snaps 
and  zippers  as  long  as  the  unit  keeps  out  water.  Anglers, 
drifters  and  dreamers  will  trade  “splash-proof”  construction 
for  quiet  closures  and  elegant  access  to  gear.  Take  a hard 


Before  you  close  any 
waterproof  box,  carefully 
inspect  every  inch  of  the 
seal.  Wipe  away  foreign 
matter  and  rinse  with 
clean  water.  At  home, 
wash  seals  with  soapy 
water  and  daub  with 
silicone.  Properly 
maintained  seals  will 
last  a long  time. 
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look  at  your  equipment  and  your  tripping  style,  and  then 
select  the  packs  and  waterproof  bags  that  make  you  smile. 


Cameras,  delicate  items 

Camera  and  GPS  buffs  usually  rely  on  plastic  dry  boxes  or 
surplus  military  ammo  boxes.  Watch  out,  though,  because 
these  old  steel  boxes  often  leak. 

Before  you  close  any  waterproof  box,  carefully  inspect  ev- 
ery inch  of  the  seal.  Wipe  away  foreign  matter  with  a clean 
bandanna  and  occasionally  rinse  the  seal  with  clear  water. 
When  you  return  home,  wash  the  seal  with  soapy  water  and 
rinse  and  dry  it.  Then  daub  silicone  on  the  seal  and  wipe  off 
the  excess  with  a dry  cotton  cloth.  If  you  maintain  the  seals 
in  this  manner,  they  will  last  almost  forever. 

Unfortunately,  the  rigors  of  canoe  trips  demand  compro- 
mises, and  “attention  to  seals”  is  not  always  a priority.  For 

this  reason,  I can’t  commit 
my  heart  to  waterproof 
boxes. 


Guidelines  for 
packing 

# Pack  in  the  reverse  order 
you  will  need  things.  If  pos- 
sible, try  to  position  critical 
items  near  the  bottom  of 
your  packsack— water  must 
filter  through  the  contents 
of  the  pack  to  wet  what’s  on 
the  bottom. 

0 Pack  in  horizontal  lay- 
ers instead  of  “straight  up 
and  down.”  Your  pack  won’t 
fill  out  with  a degree  of  “spi- 
nal curve”  to  match  the 
contour  of  your  back  if  you 
I insert  unyielding  uprights. 

| Your  back  will  feel  the  differ- 
? ence  when  you  carry  your 
1 pack. 

• Space  is  best  used  when 
items  are  matched  to  the  pack’s  internal  dimensions.  So 
make  your  stuff  sacks  long  and  thin  (so  they  run  wall-to-wall 
across  the  pack)  instead  of  short  and  fat. 

• Tent  and  tarp  poles  longer  than  about  20  inches  won’t 
fit  crosswise  in  a pack,  and  if  you  set  them  vertically,  you 
foul  up  the  whole  packing  system.  So  place  poles  and  stakes 
in  a “secure”  bag  to  keep  them  separate  from  the  tent. 


Snacks  won’t  get  wet  or  crushed  if  you  pack  them  inside 
half-gallon  cardboard  milk  cartons  or  #10  cans  (could  be 
free  from  your  school  cafeteria).  Insert  each  carton  or  can 
inside  a waterproof  plastic  bag  and  set  this  combo  inside  a 
tough-fabric  bag— same  “sandwich-packing”  method  ex- 
plained earlier. 

I am  often  asked  which  waterproof  pack  or  dry  box  is  best. 
Perhaps  the  best  advice  is  to  choose  equipment  that  can  be 
fixed  with  simple  tools.  A lot  of  new  gear  can’t.  The  throw- 
away syndrome  began  with  shoes  and  now  runs  rampant 
across  equipment  land.  Natural  materials  like  leather, 
wood,  canvas  and  brass  remain  popular  because  they  are  so 
easy  to  repair.  The  trick  is  to  know  when  to  go  high  tech 
and  when  to  follow  tradition.  Experienced  trippers  usually 
have  a mix  of  old  and  new.  0 


Food 

Food  is  best  packed  in  rigid  containers.  A plastic  ice  chest 
works  as  well  as  a pricey  wanigan  if  you  don’t  have  to  por- 
tage. Tie  the  lid  shut  so  it  won’t  pop  open  and  dump  the 
contents  if  you  capsize.  A strip  of  duct  tape  around  the  joint 
will  make  the  chest  watertight. 


Tips 

Keep  these  items  on  your  body  at  all  times:  Knife,  wa- 
terproof matches  or  butane  lighter,  compass,  bug  dope 
and  lip  balm.  Tape  a lip  balm  container  to  the  lanyard 
of  your  camera.  Polarized  sunglasses,  which  let  you  see 
deep  into  the  water,  are  a must  for  canoeing. 

I pack  frequently  used  essentials  like  rain  gear,  fleece 
jacket,  gloves,  warm  hats  and  wind  shell  in  a nylon  day 
pack.  Quick  access  is  important,  so  “sandwich-packing” 
is  out  of  the  question.  A rubberized  military  laundry  bag 
(it’s  waterproof)  resists  abrasion  and  keeps  out  rain  and 
splash.  I clip  the  day  pack  to  a thwart  with  a carabiner 
so  it  won’t  be  lost  in  the  gathering  flow  if  I capsize.— CJ. 
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by  Dave  Wonderlich 


We  slowly  drifted  with  the  current  below  the 
riffle  that  separates  the  Williamsport  pool  on 
the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  with 
Jersey  Shore  and  upstream  travel.  We  had 
been  boating  most  of  the  afternoon,  our  skis 
were  safely  tucked  away,  our  sandwiches  and 
chips  had  been  devoured,  and  as  we  sipped 
our  drinks,  we  put  our  rods  together  and 
started  tying  our  favorite  flies  to  the  business 
end  of  our  leaders.  The  sun,  which  had  baked 
us  earlier,  now  hovered  just  above  the  trees  on 
the  western  bank. 

David,  then  a sophomore  at  Penn  State, 
chose  to  cast  to  the  eastern  shore  while  John, 
a high  school  senior,  cast  to  mid-stream.  I 
watched  the  boys  while  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
water  for  activity.  That  has  probably  always 
been  my  excuse  for  relaxing  and  watching  the 
kids.  I don’t  remember  now  which  one  caught 
the  first  bass,  but  we  got  a good  number  of 
fish. ..all  on  the  small  side.. .which  has  never 
made  any  difference  when  it  comes  to  the  fun 
we  have. 

Shadows  started  to  extend  across  the  pool 
as  the  tree  line  began  hiding  the  sun.  It  was 
easier  to  see  without  the  glare,  and  several 
bass  were  taken  from  surface  feeds  on  a white 
mayfly.  The  west  bank  at  this  spot  is  actually 
an  island  with  an  interesting  backwater  and  a 
small  flow  from  the  main  river.  We  had  al- 
ways said  we  wanted  to  explore  the  water,  and  we  all  seemed 
to  have  the  idea  at  the  same  time.  Fishing  was  good  in  the 
main  flow,  but  exploring  has  always  been  a big  part  of  fish- 
ing for  us.  The  moter  cranked  over  and  in  minutes  we  had 
anchored  and  were  sneaking  through  the  shallow  inlet  half- 
way up  the  island 

Stepping  around  a large  downed  tree  at  the  entrance  to 
the  backwater  char  here  the  bank  was  undercut  by 

high  water,  I could  Sere  the  old  roots  extended  deep 

into  a dark-water  po  his  scene  transports  one  from 


photos-Dave  Wonderltch 


the  everyday  experience  to  the  unknown.  That  unknown 
brings  with  it  the  possibilities  that  every  angler  hopes  for 
with  every  cast  of  a lure.  Ten  yards  from  the  main  branch 
was  this  Amazonlike  wilderness  that  could  be  played  out 
tens  of  thousands  of  times  on  our  Pennsylvania  waters  with 
only  a little  exploration.  John  moved  up,  David  moved 
down,  and  I stayed  where  I was,  transfixed  by  the  deep  pool 
next  to  the  roots. 

I heard  David  first.  He  had  tied  on  a popping  bug  he  had 
made  last  winter,  and  was  already  into  a splashing  good- 
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sized  panfish— David  does  well  with  his  new  creations.  John 
was  using  a whitefly  when  a 12-inch  smallmouth  surprised 
him  and  then  ran  up,  with  its  dorsal  fin  in  the  air,  between 
the  islands  in  a long  stretch  of  shallower  flatwater.  John  has 
developed  a good  sense  of  finesse  and  worked  the  fish  care- 
fully among  the  rocks.  Both  boys  were  in  their  own  world, 
in  pursuit  of  whatever  might  be  there,  not  unlike  their  dad. 

As  light  began  to  fade,  I waited  with  my  Woolly  Bugger, 
getting  into  position  so  the  cast  wouldn’t  give  me  away.  The 
imitation  landed  on  the  bank  above  the  tree,  and  then 
plopped  into  the  pocket  with  only  a little  urging.  The  ‘Bug- 
ger moved  down  into  the  darkness  and  then  flashed  as  it 
turned  and  jerked  toward  me.  The  fish  slashed  the  water 
after  the  jerk  and  grabbed  the  lure  as  if  the  kill  were  pre- 
meditated. I lifted  the  rod,  and  the  long,  green,  chain-sided 
pickerel  fought  back.  Both  boys  came  back  to  find  out  what 
all  the  splashing  was  about.  The  tooth-snouted  battler  was 
over  21  inches  long  and  looked  fierce.  The  big  Woolly  Bug- 
ger was  easy  to  grab  onto  with  forceps,  and  with  a twist  of 
the  barbless  hook,  the  pickerel  first  drifted  and 
then  flashed  into  the  water’s  darkness,  free 
again. 

The  three  of  us  talked  about  what  had  hap- 
pened that  evening,  and  it  couldn’t  help  bring 
back  other  evenings  from  over  the  years.  The 
fish  themselves  conjured  up  memories  of 
other  fish,  of  great  times  finding  them,  and  of 
having  those  times  together.  We  made  our 
way  back  to  the  dock,  motoring  slowly  in  the 
dark  with  each  of  us  alternately  shining  the 
spotlight  at  bugs,  bats  and  some  of  the  loud 
swirls  we  encountered. 

That  is  the  way  it  has  “pretty  much”  been 
since  all  the  kids,  sons  and  daughters,  came 
into  this  world.  I have  been  asked  many  times  how  the  kids 
have  been  so  interested  in  fishing  and  the  outdoors  even 
through  their  teenage  years.  It  seems  our  conversations, 
interests  and  explorations  have  always  been  connected  with 
the  natural  world  whether  it  was  on  the  stream,  in  the  boat 
or  looking  through  a magnifying  glass  or  microscope  at 
“things”  we  brought  home  with  us.  We  have  always  enjoyed 
ourselves  along  the  water— we  never  take  our  pursuit  of  fish 
too  seriously,  or  in  a competitive  manner.  We  have  always 
tried  first  to  be  in  harmony  with  our  surroundings  instead 
of  fighting  against  them  or  trying  to  take  something  from 
them.  We  quickly  found  out  this  increased  our  enjoyment 
of  our  activity,  the  enjoyment  of  each  other,  and  it  usually 
led  to  catching  more  fish.  It  seems  we  always  learn  things 
every  time  we  go  fishing! 

All  this  came  to  my  mind  a while  back  when  David  said  he 
was  returning  from  class  and  a group  of  students  was  prac- 
ticing fly-casting  on  the  grass  behind  the  bookstore  at  Penn 
State.  He  stopped  and  talked  and  ended  up  sharing  some 
casting  ideas  and  techniques  of  his  own.  It  was  almost  like  a 
visit  to  the  stream.  It  was  sharing  time  with  some  people 
who  had  casting  likes  in  common,  and  more  likely  than  not, 
some  important  values  in  common.  It  is  comforting  when 


people  cross  paths  who  share  values  and  interests  you  deem 
important. 

The  kids  have  kept  their  parents  young,  in  thought  at 
least,  and  always  open  to  the  fun  fishing  gives  us  an  excuse 
to  have.  Regardless  of  age,  fishing  has  always  been  a time  of 
fun.  When  Elizabeth  was  a toddler,  she  got  her  first  fishing 
experiences  on  my  back  in  a backpack  as  I waded  in  Kettle 
Creek.  She  also  “fished”  Pine  Creek  on  my  back  and  felt  the 
bounce  and  pull  of  a trout  on  a rod  before  she  was  two.  All 
the  children  were  brought  up  the  same  way.  Fishing  was 
composed  of  many  things:  Watching,  hauling  in  fish,  look- 
ing and  talking  about  the  bait  we  were  going  to  use, 
collecting  crawfish,  nymphs,  and  hellgrammites  and  letting 
them  go,  swimming  and  watching  fish  under  the  water, 
camping,  singing  around  the  campfire,  picnicking  next  to 
the  stream  while  on  a fishing  trip,  cleaning  and  eating  fish, 
releasing  fish  and  watching  them  swim  back  to  their  home, 
skipping  stones,  and  sharing  our  experiences  and  special 
places  with  other  people. 

All  these  things  that  fishing  was  com- 
posed of,  from  the  kids’  earliest  recollections, 
are  part  of  the  dreams  and  ideals  of  which 
our  futures  are  made.  With  the  whole  family 
involved  in  all  our  “fishing,”  fishing  and  all 
the  activities  we  connected  with  it  became  a 
way  of  life  for  us.  And  it  is  one  the  children 
have  taken  with  them. 

When  you  think  about  taking  your  chil- 
dren, or  better  yet,  your  whole  family  fishing, 
think  of  going  to  enjoy  yourselves  as  a family. 
Think  about  looking  closely  at  the  area 
where  you  are  going  to  fish,  which  flowers 
are  blooming,  which  leaves  and  trees  are  in 
your  location  and  which  stage  they  are  in, 
which  bugs  you  see  crawling  around,  what  the  water  feels 
like  (hot,  cold),  which  birds  you  see  and  hear,  and  look 
closely  at  the  water  to  see  and  talk  about  where  the  fish 
would  probably  be.  Take  along  some  snack  food  or  sand- 
wiches and  drinks  and  enjoy  the  conversation  and 
companionship. 

Parents  are  always  looking  for  gift  ideas  for  their  children, 
and  these  fishing  activities  lend  themselves  perfectly  to  a 
multitude  of  reference  materials  the  whole  family  will  use 
for  years  to  come.  Our  references  include  books  or  charts 
on  warmwater  and  coldwater  fish,  insects,  mammals,  birds, 
wildflowers,  rocks,  fossils,  shells,  trees,  plants  and  shrubs, 
geological  formations,  stream  maps,  topographical  maps, 
trail  maps  and  many  fishing  books. 

If  fish  are  caught  on  an  outing,  it  is  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  talk  about  the  biology  of  the  fish,  how  it  lives,  what  it 
eats,  and  how  important  good  clean  water  is.  It  is  a chance 
for  the  family  to  share  in  the  catch  at  the  dinner  table  even  if 
each  person  only  gets  a few  bites.  Dress  for  the  weather,  and 
go  for  the  time  you  will  spend  together  and  for  the  knowl- 
edge you  can  gain  instead  of  “how  many  you  can  get.”  Your 
family  will  be  a unit  in  which  there  is  not  a better  way  to 
grow  from  kids  to  adults. 0 
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■Htiopt-a-  Lake 


by  Valerie  Pettigrew 


Program 


\AAien  many  of  Pennsylvania’s 
lakes  were  created  in  the  1 940s, 
’50s  and  early  ’60s,  trees,  brush 
and  other  natural  habitat  were 
removed  before  the  area  was 
flooded.  There  wasn’t  much 
thought  given  to  fish  habitat. 
The  lakes  were  barren  aquatic 
deserts. 


Lakes  need  cover  and  specific  habitats  for  the 
different  fish  species  that  inhabit  them.  These 
fish  need  adequate  breeding,  feeding  and  spawn- 
ing areas.  In  1979,  realizing  that  Pennsylvania’s 
lakes  needed  help,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
started  the  Adopt-a-Lake  program,  headed  by 
Dave  Houser,  chief  of  the  Habitat  Management 
Section.  The  section  often  joins  in  partnership  with  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Natural  Resources  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bass 
Federation. 

Any  new  program  is  a learning  experience,  and  the  Adopt- 
a-Lake  program  was  no  different.  The  first  habitat  structures 
consisted  of  discarded  Christmas  trees  and  old  tires.  Though 
at  first  beneficial,  the  trees  lost  their  needles  after  several 
years  and  were  thus  rendered  mostly  useless  as  habitat.  The 
tires  didn’t  always  stay  in  place,  and  they  created  problems 
for  boaters  and  dam  managers. 

Another  problem  was  people.  They  saw  the  Commission 
"recycling”  tires  trees  and  thought  they  would  help  by 
“recycling,”  too.  ■ managers  were  finding  all  sorts  of 
‘"recycled”  things  i - r dam  gates,  and  the  program  had 
to  be  rethought. 


Dave  Houser  (hat)  and  Marc  Rickard  (also  aboard  boat)  are 
assisted  by  two  other  Commission  employees  to  position  the 
top  of  the  black  bass  structure. 


So  in  1980,  the  Habitat  Management  Section  placed  the 
first  Pennsylvania  Porcupine  Brush  Crib  in  Yellow  Creek 
Lake,  Yellow  Creek  State  Park,  Indiana  County.  The  struc- 
ture was  designed  by  Habitat  Management  Section  staff. 

The  new  structure  had  many  benefits.  It  was  made  mostly 
of  natural  material,  it  protected  fish  throughout  their  early 
life  stages  and  provided  ambush  cover  for  adults. 

The  structure  also  attracted  aquatic  insects  such  as  may- 
flies and  caddis  flies,  and  provided  an  excellent  base  for 
plankton  attachment,  both  of  which  supply  fish  with  a great 
food  source. 
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Since  the  first  porcupine  crib  was 
placed,  the  Habitat  Management  Section 
has  designed  several  other  kinds  of  struc- 
tures. These  include  the  Pennsylvania 
Turtle  Basking  Platform,  Pennsylvania 
Channel  Catfish  Spawning  Box,  Pennsyl- 
vania Black  Bass  Nesting  Structure  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Stake  Tree  Structure. 

Nearly  all  materials  used  to  make  these 
structures  are  natural.  Concrete  blocks, 
nails,  nylon  strapping  and  buckets  are 
their  only  artificial  materials. 

“The  nails  are  the  weak  link,”  Houser 
says.  “Nails,  of  course,  can  corrode,  and 
if  the  nails  don’t  hold,  the  structure  col- 
lapses.” He  expected  the  structures,  if 
they  remained  totally  submerged,  to  last 
about  10  years.  Research  shows  that  the 
structures  surpass  Houser’s  expectations. 

Specially  equipped  boats  are  used  for 
this  type  of  work.  “Bob  the  Boston 
Whaler,”  one  of  the  boats  Houser  uses  to 
place  structures,  is  labeled  “unsinkable.” 

“It  has  to  be  to  do  this  kind  of  work,”  he 
says.  Completed  structures  weigh  more 
than  500  pounds.  “Bob”  has  a forward 
deck  with  a pair  of  rollers  attached.  Once  the  structure  is 
taken  to  its  destination,  it  is  rolled  off  and  sinks  to  the  lake 
bottom. 


Crews  work  on  building  spawning  structures. 


Dave  Houser  with  a porcupine  crib  that’s  ready  to  be  taken  out 
and  placed  in  Lake  Wilhelm,  Goddard  State  Park,  Mercer  County. 


Houser’s  truck  is  also  customized  for  this  work.  It’s 
equipped  with  a cabinet  on  a roll-out  bed  containing  com- 
partments for  everything  from 
nails,  saws  and  drills  to  models 
of  his  structures.  Everything 
needed  to  perform  the  task  at 
hand  is  contained  in  that  crate. 

Overall,  the  Adopt-a-Lake  pro- 
gram is  very  successful.  Houser 
says  the  program’s  success  could 
be  seen  in  the  ability  of  the 
partnering  agencies  and  organi- 
zations’ ability  to  work  together. 
“It’s  wonderful  when  volunteer 
groups,  along  with  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies,  come  together  as 
one  and  work  together  on  the 
same  ideas  and  the  same  project 
and  get  it  done,”  says  Houser. 

The  program  is  funded  ini- 
tially by  fishing  license  dollars. 
The  average  cost  of  most 
projects  is  between  $500  and 
$1,000.  Costs  are  shared  among 
the  partners,  and  volunteer 
groups  help  supply  the  labor  for 
building  the  habitat  structures. 
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“You  might  spend  $50,  but  you  get  a $100  value,”  Houser 
says. 

The  Dingell-Johnson  Act  and  the  Wallop-Breaux 
Amendments  reimburse  most  of  the  Commission’s  costs. 
This  Act  (a  10  percent  excise  tax  on  certain  items  of  sport 
fishing  tackle)  and  its  amendments  (a  3 percent  excise  tax 
on  fish  finders  and  electric  trolling  motors)  provide 
money  for  fish  restoration  projects.  Nearly  75  percent  of 
the  Commission’s  total  cost  of  each  project  is  reimbursed 
this  way. 

Houser  started  with  the  Commission  25  years  ago.  He’s 
been  working  with  the  Adopt-a-Lake  program  for  the  past 
10  years  and  couldn’t  be  happier.  “What  makes  the  pro- 
gram fun  for  me  is  one  day  I’m  working  with  kids,  whether 
it’s  Scout  groups  or  challenged  youth,  and  the  next  I’m 
working  with  bass  clubs  or  lake  associations,”  Houser  says. 

Currently,  Houser  oversees  50  projects  in  the  Adopt-a- 
Lake  program.  Very  few  applications  are  denied,  he  says. 
One  reason  an  application  is  denied  is  poor  water  quality. 
Water  quality  is  affected  by  acid  mine  drainage  and  runoff 
from  farm  fields,  which  causes  over-fertilization  of  a lake. 
Another  reason  why  a lake  may  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
gram is  that  the  waterway  already  has  adequate  habitat. 

Becoming  an  active  participant  in  the  Adopt-a-Lake  pro- 
gram takes  about  a year.  It  starts  with  the  application 
process,  goes  through  a review  by  the  Commission  and  its 
partners,  and  ends  with  a five-year  plan  for  the  lake. 

“I  believe  the  single  biggest  reason  people  should  partici- 
pate in  the  Adopt-a-Lake  program  is  that  it  gives  them  a say 
in  the  management  of  Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  resources,” 
says  Houser. 

The  Adopt-a-Lake  program  is  one  way  we  can  help  ensure 
there  is  a future  for  Pennsylvania’s  fish  populations  and  the 
anglers  who  enjoy  them. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dave  Houser  at  814-359- 
5219,  or  email  him  at  dhouser@state.pa.us.  Information  is 
also  available  on  the  Commission  website: 
www.fish.state.pa.us,  or  send  your  request  for  an  applica- 
tion to  Dave  Houser,  Chief,  Habitat  Management  Section, 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  450  Robinson  Lane, 
Bellefonte,  PA  16823.0 


Species-Specific  Structures 

Structures  are  made  with  green,  rough-cut  hemlock 
or  poplar  lumber.  A completed  structure  is  lifted 
onto  the  boat’s  rollers  and  secured  for  the  boat  ride 
to  its  destination.  Cement  blocks  are  then  placed  in- 
side the  structure  to  weigh  it  down  and  help  sink  it. 
The  cement  blocks  also  continue  to  provide  habitat 
after  the  rest  of  the  structure  biodegrades.  The 
structure’s  top  is  set  in  place  and  nailed  down,  and  a 
nylon  strap  is  wrapped  around  the  entire  structure  to 
help  hold  it  together.  Structures  are  then  pushed 
into  the  water  and  allowed  to  sink. 

Structures  differ  in  size  and  shape.  They  are  placed 
at  different  depths  in  a lake,  depending  on  the  differ- 
ent species  they  are  designed  to  help. 

Porcupine  Brush  Crib.  Measures  48  inches  x 48 
inches  x 44  inches.  Usually  placed  in  10  to  20  feet  of 
water  near  the  shore  or  a stream  channel.  Designed 
for  panfish. 

PA  Black  Bass  Nesting  Structure.  Measures  48 
inches  x 96  inches  x 15  inches.  Usually  placed  in 
three  to  five  feet  of  water  near  a gravelly  bottom.  De- 
signed for  bass  species. 

PA  Channel  Catfish  Spawning  Box.  Measures 
32  inches  x 18  inches  x 18  inches.  Usually  placed  in  3 
to  5 feet  of  water.  Designed  for  catfish. 

PA  Turtle  Basking  Platform.  Measures  48 
inches  x 48  inches  x 5 inches.  Usually  placed  on  the 
water  as  far  from  shore  as  possible  near  a food  source 
of  vegetation  where  the  water  is  4 to  8 feet  deep.  This 
structure  is  the  only  floating  platform.  It  is  designed 
for  painted  turtles  and  redbellied  turtles. 

PA  Stake  Tree  Structure.  Consists  of  2x2s 
standing  up  in  a 5-gallon  bucket  filled  with  concrete. 
Usually  placed  in  20  to  30  feet  of  water.  Designed  for 
panfish  and  bass.  This  structure  is  cumbersome  and 
dangerous  to  work  with,  so  a new  design  is  under 
consideration.— VP. 
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Lazy  Days  and  Largemouths 

The  largemouth  bass  is  a fatter  and 
lazier  member  of  the  bass  family.  If 
there  is  a couch  potato  fish,  it  would 
have  to  be  old  bucketmouth.  Con- 
sider the  girth  compared  to  the 
length.  This  is  a heavyweight  fish, 
obviously  built  for  a slower  lifestyle. 

Largemouths  are  just  right  for 
summer  fishing.  They  love  tepid 
water  and  they  seem  to  want  to 
spread  out  a blanket  and  lie  around 
waiting  for  their  next  meal.  They 
behave  as  if  they  “assume”  some- 
thing edible  will  be  delivered  shortly. 

However,  they  cannot  be  consid- 
ered second-class  citizens.  Instead, 
they  may  be  the  upper  class  of  fish. 
Highly  skilled  anglers  launch  pol- 
ished metal-flaked  boats  towed 
behind  pricey  SUVs  to  find  the  prize 
money  that  the  largemouth  may 
bring. 

For  those  of  us  not  on  the  tourna- 
ment trail,  the  heavyweight  bass  may 
be  the  one  fish  that  will  chase  the 
summer  blues.  Fortunately,  the 
largemouth  is  most  often  found  in 
lakes  filled  with  panfish.  The  more 
relaxed  you  are  in  your  angling  pur- 
suit, the  more  willing  you  will  be  to 
take  a few  small  panfish  while  wait- 
ing for  the  roll  of  a husky 
largemouth. 

Some  may  argue,  but  bass  can  be 
cranky  critters  at  times,  and  I be- 
lieve, without  evidence,  that 
crankbaits  were  developed  and  thus 
named  in  honor  of  these  fish. 

Cranky  largemouths  seem  to  want  to 


be  closed-mouthed  from  time  to 
time.  As  with  all  fish,  if  they  took  a 
lure  on  every  cast,  the  marketplace 
would  not  be  overflowing  with  plas- 
tic, rubber  and  a wide  variety  of 
colors  of  “blades”  that  need  to  be 
“tuned.” 

Tuning  blades  is  akin  to  tuning  a 
piano,  and  although  the  skill  in- 
volved may  not  be  on  the  same  level, 

I have  fished  with  enough  anglers 
casting  spinnerbaits  to  realize  that 
after  tuning  their  blades,  they  caught 
a lot  more  fish  than  before  they  had 
tuned  their  lures.  This  leads  me  to 
believe  that  even  lazy  fish  want  some- 
thing that  moves  in  the  correct 
fashion  through  the  water. 

Anglers  have  been  known  to  cast 
larger  lures  and  flies  for  largemouths 
than  for  most  any  other  species,  in- 
cluding tarpon.  If  you  consider  that 
small  tarpon  weigh  over  40  pounds 
and  the  average  large- 
mouth weighs  around 
3 to  5 pounds,  that 
should  tell  you  some- 
thing about  their 
appetite. 

With  my  fishing 
style— casting  over- 
sized fly  rod  popping 
bugs  and  stripping 
streamers— one  would 
think  only  muskies 
would  be  interested, 
and  this  just  proves 
that  bass  want  to  eat 
big  meals.  They  seem  to  be  fond  of 
frogs,  crayfish,  baitfish  larger  than 
most,  and  a wide  variety  of  almost 
anything  large.  I’m  sure  that  large- 
mouth bass  would  king-size  any  meal 
at  a fast-food  restaurant. 

Largemouth  bass  may  actually 
have  inspired  more  lure  designs  than 
any  other  fish.  Although  tiers  have 
concentrated  on  trout  flies,  that,  too, 
is  changing.  Flies  have  now  been  de- 
veloped specifically  for  largemouths. 
At  this  time,  many  tackle  shops  have 
more  lures  for  bass  than  trout,  and 
many  fly  shops  are  increasing  their 
bass  selections. 

Although  not  known  to  chase  a 
lure  a great  distance,  largemouths 
pounce  on  some  really  odd-looking 


things.  As  usual,  finding  where  the 
bass  hang  out  is  a necessary  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  there  has  been 
enough  written  and  televised  to  give 
even  the  least  interested  angler  a 
fighting  chance  at  taking  some  decent 
fish.  Live  minnows  and  nightcrawlers 
account  for  a lot  of  fish,  and  because 
docks  jutting  into  the  mirrored  waters 
provide  great  structure,  that’s  a good 
place  to  start. 

We  all  realize  that  good  fishing  is 
what  you  make  of  the  sport.  The  in- 
tense angler  with  machinegunlike 
casts  and  a simple  live  minnow  with  a 
bobber  will  both  bring  largemouth  to 
the  net. 

Over  the  years,  I have  taken  to  large 
flies  that  need  to  be  combed  after  10 
or  more  casts.  A mixture  of  Krystal 
Flash,  fish  hair,  saddle  hackles  and  a 
good  comb  is  all  that  is  needed.  When 
fishing  unknown  waters,  try  the 


shorelines  and  then  worry  about  the 
dropoffs  later.  Fishing  the  shoreline 
will  indicate  if  young  bass  are  present, 
and  many  large  bass  I have  taken  came 
in  water  that  did  not  seem  deep 
enough  to  cover  a bass’s  back. 

The  largemouth  bass  has  surely  at- 
tracted a lot  of  attention  and  has 
brought  about  many  new  fishing  tech- 
niques. Although  they  may  seem  a bit 
lazy,  largemouths  turn  it  on  when 
hooked.  And  if  you  hook  enough, 
you,  too,  will  be  hooked— hooked  on 
both  largemouths  and  fishing.  Nei- 
ther of  these  addictions  is  known  to 
cause  harm.0 
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by  Jerry  M.  Bush 

Why  do  tube  baits  work  so  well  on  bass?  Perhaps  the  resem 
blance  to  a squid,  caused  by  the  tube’s  shredded  skirt,  has 
something  to  do  with  their  great  appeal.  The  only  problem 
with  that  assumption  is  that  I’ve  never  seen  a freshwater 
squid.  Do  bass  have  a natural  instinct  to  eat  squid?  Per- 
haps tubes  represent  a crayfish  when  submerged.  Some  are 
silver  and  white,  so  perhaps  those  selections  are  meant  to 
imitate  baitfish. 

Consider  the  amazing  tube  bait,  and  how  to  pick  a few 
that  can  help  you  catch  more  fish. 

Of  course,  these  soft-plastic  tubes  are  available  in  several 
sizes  and  colors,  and  some  are  available  in  various  scents. 
John  Prochnow,  an  engineer  and  chemist  employed  by  one 
of  the  leading  lure  manufacturers,  says  that  lure  manufac- 
turers have  made  remarkable  efforts  into  developing  tube 
baits.  In  addition  to  seeking  the  aid  of  guides  and  charter 
captains,  leading  manufacturers  have  fish-holding  tanks 
and  lakes,  where  lures  are  tested  to  determine  fish  appeal. 


The  material  from  which  the  bait  is  manufactured  is  a 
major  consideration.  The  consistency  must  tempt  a bass  to 
hold  onto  the  hook  as  long  as  possible.  This  aspect  of  the 
bait  could  be  affected  by  the  material  composition  or  by  the 
material  thickness.  Obviously,  the  longer  the  fish  holds  the 
bait,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  angler  will  be  able  to  react 
and  set  the  hook.  In  the  case  of  scented  tubes,  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  plastic  must  be  compatible  with  the 
scent-producing  chemical.  It  must  release  the  scent  in  a 
controlled  manner,  and  be  suitable  for  long  storage  periods 
in  your  tackle  box. 

Pay  attention  to  the  fine  details  offered  by  various  manu- 
facturers when  choosing  which  style  or  brand  of  tube  to 
purchase.  Your  success  with  these  baits  may  be  accountable 
to  more  than  simply  size  and  color.  I was  surprised,  for  ex- 
ample, to  find  that  the  diameter  of  the  hollow  opening  in 
the  tube  is  important.  Tube-shaped  baits  hold  air  in  the 
pocket  when  tossed  into  those  watery  depths.  The  bait  then 
releases  tiny  air  bubbles  that  in  turn  serve  as  a fish  attrac- 
tant.  A bass  often  investigates  the  source  of  such  a 
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disturbance,  assuming  it  may  be  emanating  from  a crayfish, 
frog  or  other  forage.  If  you’ve  done  the  rest  of  your  home- 
work and  you’re  offering  the  bass  the  correct  color  to  entice 
a strike,  all  that  should  be  left  is  setting  the  hook  and  reel- 
ing in  the  fish. 

Color  choice  always  presents  an  interesting  ordeal.  An- 
glers continually  struggle,  trying  to  decide  which  color  will 
be  most  attractive  to  the  fish.  I’ve  heard  a hundred  interest- 
ing theories  on  why  one  color  outproduces  another.  The 
choice  may  come  down  to  water  clarity  or  the  amount  of 
light  at  the  time.  I find  that  one  particular  color  usually 
serves  as  an  “old  faithful”  standby  at  each  waterway.  Once 
discovered,  you  can  generally  depend  on  that  color  to  pro- 
duce fish  under  most  circumstances  in  that  particular 
waterway. 

I’ve  always  done  well  when  fishing  new  waters  simply  by 
trying  to  match  the  size  and  color  of  the  bass’s  preferred 
prey.  Silver  or  chrome  colors  work  well  if  minnows  are 
available.  When  fishing  lakes  with  strong  perch  popula- 
tions, lime-green  or  chartreuse  offerings  generally  appeal  to 
the  bass.  If  the  impoundment  has  plenty  of  bluegills,  you 
won’t  be  too  far  off  using  some  purple-colored  tubes. 
Brown,  smoke  and  pumpkin  colors  are  often  favorite 
choices  when  jigging  tubes  near  shorelines  or  among  rocks 
and  boulders. 


With  the  right  combination  of  tube  color  and  scent,  you 
can  increase  your  score. 


One  particular 
color  often 
serves  as  an 
“old  faithful”  at 
each  waterway. 
Once  discovered, 
you  can  gener- 
ally depend  on 
that  color  to 
produce  fish. 


Always  be  willing  to  change  tubes  when  making  presenta- 
tions to  fish.  What  brings  fish  to  the  net  in  the  morning 
may  not  even  entice  a strike  in  the  afternoon.  A properly 
equipped  angler  is  capable  of  offering  several  color  and  size 
options  to  the  bass. 

All  tubes  are  not  scented  in  the  same  manner,  either. 
Many  researchers  have  their  own  theories  on  this  item,  but  I 
suspect  choosing  a scent  is  no  different  from  choosing 
which  color  or  size  of  tube  to  use.  A smell  that  is  attractive 
to  bass  in  one  lake  or  pond  may  do  little  to  interest  a bass  in 
another  impoundment. 

Careful  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  circumstances 
when  choosing  a scent.  One  particular  scent  may  not  have 
triggered  a hit  today,  but  may  be  the  hottest  thing  in  the 
water  tomorrow.  Just  as  with  any  other  choice  you  make, 
you  are  soon  apt  to  determine  which  scent  works  best  on 
your  favorite  waterway.  Many  scents  are  available,  but  the 
tubes  are  most  frequently  enhanced  with  fish-food  mimick- 
ing scents,  as  well  as  fish  and  crayfish  smells.  Other 
popular  scents  are  salt  and  garlic. 

Proper  lure  storage  is  also  important.  Tube  baits  are  sus- 
ceptible to  melting  when  exposed  to  high  temperatures. 
Keep  similar  colors  packed  together  in  separate  trays  or 
compartments,  and  away  from  sunlight.  At  some  point, 
you’ll  be  in  a hurry  and  forget  that  baits  are  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Mixed  colors  bleed  and  mix  with  one  another.  If  ex- 
posed to  enough  heat,  the  tubes  may  adhere  to  one  another, 
tearing  apart  as  you  separate  them. 

There  are  several  other  conveniences  in  using  scented 
tubes  as  a bass  offering.  The  cost  is  appealing,  and  tubes 
hold  up  well.  One  tube  may  bring  a dozen  bass  to  the  net 
before  it’s  rendered  useless.  Even  a diehard  nightcrawler 
fisherman  has  to  admit  that  these  lures  are  much  cleaner 
and  more  convenient.  I’ve  drastically  reduced  my  require- 
ments for  vacuuming  spilled  moss  and  dirt  from  the  boat’s 
carpet. 

The  next  time  you’re  on  the  water,  try  a tube  bait.  I think 
you’ll  be  glad  you  did!  0 
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Young,  newly  released  medusa.  Actual  size  is  about  5 


vcinias 


by  Karl  Blankenship 


The  sight  of  a jellyfish  may  make 
oceangoers  want  to  head  for  the 
safety  of  Pennsylvania’s  rivers 
and  ponds.  But  even  there,  on  a 
late  summer  afternoon,  they 
might  be  startled  by  the  sight  of 
a translucent,  umbrella-shaped 
creature— the  freshwater  jellyfish. 


Not  only  is  there  such  a creature,  but  surveys  by  Terry 
Peard,  a biology  professor  at  Indiana  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (IUP),  have  found  them  throughout  the  state.  “I 
think,  given  enough  time,  we  will  find  they  are  just  about 
everywhere  in  Pennsylvania,”  said  Peard,  who  has  been 
studying  the  freshwater  jellyfish  (Craspedacusta  sowerbil)  for  a 
decade. 

The  good  news  is  that  an  encounter  with  the  freshwater 
species  won’t  be  painful— stinging  cells  in  the  freshwater 
jellyfish  can’t  penetrate  human  skin.  Even  though  some 
marine  jellyfish  species  may  grow  to  diameters  of  7 feet  and 
have  tentacles  30  feet  long,  the  freshwater  jellyfish  is  tiny, 
measuring  about  an  inch  across. 

Peard  became  interested  in  the  creatures  when  a former 
student  brought  him  some  specimens  and  asked  what  they 
were.  Intrigued,  Peard  decided  to  investigate.  “I  thought, 
maybe  I ought  to  look  into  these  a little  bit  and  see  if  they 
were  somewhere  else  in  Pennsylvania  as  well,”  he  recalled. 

As  a result,  he  and  his  graduate  students  have  assembled  a 
collection  of  2,500  freshwater  jellyfish  from  around  the 
world;  more  than  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  work 
supported  in  part  by  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund, 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Academy  of  Science  and  the  IUP  Graduate  School,  Peard 
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has  documented  freshwater  jellyfish  in  51  of  Pennsylvania’s 
67  counties.  Until  his  surveys,  the  species  was  considered 
rare  in  the  state. 

Although  relatively  common,  they  are  not  easily  spotted. 
The  jellyfish  is  seen  only  during  its  “medusa”  stage.  At  that 
time,  it  forms  a translucent,  umbrella-shaped  body  with 
dozens  of  stringlike  tentacles  extending  from  its  circular 
edge.  The  tentacles  have  millions  of  stinging  cells  that  use 
toxins  to  stun  or  kill  tiny  animals,  which  are  consumed. 

The  medusa-stage  jellyfish  is  about  the  size  of  a quarter, 
and  it  has  a whitish  or  greenish  tinge.  They  are  usually 
spotted  on  sunny  afternoons  in  August  or  September.  Even 
though  the  medusa  is  small,  the  tentacles  spread  out,  allow- 
ing the  jellyfish  to  cover  a larger  area  in  its  search  for  food. 

During  most  of  their  lives,  the  jellyfish  go  unseen  as  tiny 
polyps,  living  in  colonies  attached  to  underwater  surfaces. 
In  the  winter,  polyps  may  contract  into  tiny  cysts.  Polyps 
reproduce  asexually,  while  the  medusa  reproduce  sexually, 
with  fertilized  eggs  turning  into  larvae 
and  then  into  new  polyps.  But  U.S. 
populations  of  freshwater  jellyfish 
seem  to  be  either  all  male  or  all  fe- 
male, so  successful  reproduction  may 
be  confined  to  the  polyp  stage. 

Although  they  are  related  to  the 
marine  species,  they  are  not  consid- 
ered “true”  jellyfish.  The  freshwater 
jellyfish  has  a thin  membrane,  called  a 
velum,  under  its  medusa-stage  um- 
brella through  which  its  mouth  parts 
extend.  A true  marine  jellyfish  lacks  a 
velum.  Their  life  cycles  are  also  differ- 
ent. The  polyp  stage  of  the  freshwater 
jellyfish  can  do  three  different  things: 

Bud  into  more  polyps,  produce  a bud 
that  forms  a medusa,  or  bud  off  into  a 
crawling  larva,  called  a frustule,  which 
moves  somewhere  else  and  forms  a new  polyp.  In  true  jelly- 
fish, the  polyp  simply  produces  immature  jellyfish,  known 
as  ephyra. 

To  the  causal  observer,  there  are  more  similarities  than 
differences.  “It  looks  like  a jellyfish,  and  has  the  stinging 
cells  like  a jellyfish,”  Peard  said.  But  the  stinging  cells  are 
probably  harmless  to  humans.  “We  handle  the  jellyfish  all 
the  time,”  he  said.  “We’ve  never  felt  anything  or  seen  any 
marks.  So  I think  if  s just  a matter  of  magnitude.” 

Ifs  a different  story  when  the  jellyfish  are  placed  in  tanks 
with  small  minnows.  “We  know  they’ll  sting  them,”  Peard 
said.  “Once  in  a while  it  kills  them.  But  generally,  the  fish 
just  go  wild  in  the  tank  for  a little  while  and  swim  around 
very  fast  and  erratically  until  they  finally  settle  down.” 

In  the  wild,  jellyfish  are  found  in  lakes,  ponds,  reservoirs, 
quarries  and  quiet  backwaters  of  streams.  Freshwater  jelly- 
fish end  up  in  so  many  places,  Peard  said,  because  they  are 
so  easily  transported  and  can  be  moved  around  on  boat  pro- 
pellers, boat  trailers,  bait  buckets  or  bilge  water.  The  tiny 


cyst  form  can  even  be  transported  on  plants,  aquatic  ani- 
mals or  birds’  feet. 

They  are  also  tolerant  of  different  conditions.  “We  have 
collected  jellyfish  out  of  water  that  was  so  terrible  I didn’t 
even  want  to  put  my  hand  in  it,”  Peard  said.  The  cyst  form 
is  hardy,  too.  Peard  and  his  students  have  frozen  them  for  a 
year,  dried  them  and— when  water  was  added— they  still  had 
polyps  form  within  a month. 

Freshwater  jellyfish  may  be  at  home  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
they  may  not  be  native  to  the  state— or  North  America. 

They  are  believed  to  have  originated  in  Asia.  In  the  1800s, 
they  were  discovered  in  England,  possibly  transported  with 
water  hyacinths  imported  for  ponds  in  Fondon’s 
Regent’s  Park. 

They  were  likely  brought  here  from  England,  although 
that  has  not  been  proved.  In  1885,  polyps  were  discovered 
in  Pennsylvania  in  a Philadelphia  lab.  The  jellyfish  have 
since  spread  throughout  the  state  and  much  of  the  world- 

today,  they  are  found  on  all 
continents  except  Antarctica. 

Although  the  freshwater  jellyfish 
is  nonnative,  it  has  not  demon- 
strated any  serious  effect  on  native 
aquatic  populations.  But  Peard 
said  more  research  is  warranted.  In 
some  areas,  the  medusa  stage 
forms  into  large  blooms  with  thou- 
sands of  individuals.  It’s  possible 
that  such  dense  blooms  of  feeding 
jellyfish  could  deplete  a local  area 
of  zooplankton,  which  are  also 
food  for  small  fish. 

Similar  concerns  have  arisen 
elsew'here.  Scientists  studying  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  are  worried  that 
increasing  populations  of  jellyfish 
are  taking  such  a big  bite  out  of  the  food  chain  that  it  could 
be  affecting  commercial  and  sport  fish  populations. 

Whether  or  not  freshwater  jellyfish  ever  become  a prob- 
lem, Peard’s  surveys  provide  an  important  “baseline”  for  all 
future  work  on  the  species,  said  Frank  Felbaum,  executive 
director  of  the  Wild  Resource  Conservation  Fund.  That 
type  of  information  is  essential  so  future  researchers  can 
determine  whether  a species  is  expanding  its  range  or  be- 
coming more  abundant. 

Meanwhile,  Peard  said  there  are  other  issues  to  be  ex- 
plored. For  example,  he  said,  the  chemical  it  uses  to  kill  or 
debilitate  its  prey  should  be  identified.  He  would  also  like 
to  investigate  why  colonies  of  the  jellyfish  are  primarily  one 
sex.  In  China,  he  said,  it  is  reported  that  both  sexes  occur 
together.  “There’s  a lot  of  interesting  things  to  look  at  with 
these  guys  yet,”  he  said. 

For  information  about  freshwater  jellyfish,  or  to  report 
sighting  one,  visit  Dr.  Terry  Peard’s  web  site: 
www.iup.edu/  ~ tpeard/jellyfish.htmlx.  0 


A three-polyp  colony.  Each  polyp  is 
about  1 mm  long. 
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Visitation  rights? 

Recently,  while  on  patrol  at  Sky  View 
Lake  in  Pike  County,  I saw  a woman 
about  60  years  of  age  and  a teenage  boy 
fishing.  I watched  them  for  about  15 
minutes  and  saw  them  both  catch  a 
couple  of  small  bluegills.  Seeing  that 
neither  of  them  displayed  a license,  I 
walked  down  to  check  them.  A little 
yellow  pail  sat  beside  them  and  I 
looked  inside.  There  was  a largemouth 
bass  inside  obviously  under  the  mini- 
mum size  limit.  I asked  who  caught 
the  fish  and  the  boy  said  proudly,  “I 
did!”  I asked  him  if  he  knew  what  the 
minimum  size  was  for  bass.  He  an- 
swered correctly,  “12  inches.”  I asked  if 
he  had  measured  it  and  he  said  he  had, 
assuring  me  that  it  was  12  inches.  I 
measured  it,  and  it  was  10  inches. 
Watching  me  measure  the  fish,  he  be- 
gan to  fidget.  Seeing  no  tackle  box,  I 
asked,  “What  did  you  measure  it  with?” 
He  looked  around  and  said, 
and  then  he  shrugged.  I asked  him 
how  old  he  was  and  he  said  he  was  14. 

I released  the  bass  and  it  swam  away.  I 
informed  him  that  if  he  were  a few 
years  older  he  would  get  a stiff  fine  for 
keeping  a bass  that  size.  He  nodded.  I 
then  asked  the  women  if  she  was  with 
the  boy,  and  she  said  she  was  his  great 
aunt.  I then  asked  her  for  her  fishing 
license.  She  said,  “Oh,  I’m  just  visit- 
ing.” I informed  her  that  anyone  over 
the  age  of  16  must  purchase  and  dis- 
play a fishing  license.  With  a certain 
amount  of  indignation  she  said,  “I’m 
not  from  Pennsylvania,  I’m  from  Long 
Island  and  I’m  just  visiting.”  Again  I 
told  her  anyone  over  the  age  of  16  must 
purchase  a Pennsylvania  fishing  license 
to  fish  in  Pennsylvania  waters  and  that 


the  fine  for  fishing  without  a license 
for  a non-resident  was  more  than  $100. 
“A  hundred  dollars,”  she  exclaimed, 
“just  for  visiting?”  “No  Ma’am,”  I said. 
“For  fishing  without  a license.  The 
visit  is  free.”  And  he  said  he  was  14.— 
WCO  Curt  Terescbak,  Southern 
Wallenpaupack  District. 

Worth  at  least  20  bucks 

I was  patrolling  the  Beaver  River  at 
Big  Rock  Park  in  New  Brighton  and  I 
had  just  started  over  the  riverbank  to 
check  two  fishermen.  One  fisherman 
looked  up  and  saw  me  and  turned  to 
his  buddy  and  said,  “You  owe  me  five 
bucks.”  While  I was  checking  this  fish- 
erman, I asked  what  the  comment 
about  the  other  fisherman  owing  him 
five  bucks  was  about.  He  told  me  that 
his  buddy  wanted  to  go  fishing  with 
him,  but  he  hadn’t  bought  his  fishing 
license  yet  and  he  wasn’t  planning  to 
buy  a license  that  day.  He  told  his 
friend  that  the  “fish  warden”  checks 
people  there  regularly  and  he  had  bet- 
ter buy  his  license.  His  friend  finally 
agreed  to  buy  his  license  and  told  his 
buddy  that  he  would  bet  him  five 
bucks  that  since  he  had  bought  his 
fishing  license,  he  wouldn’t  be  checked 
that  day. 

When  he  had  seen  me,  he  reminded 
his  buddy  of  the  bet.  I checked  his 
friend  and  he  had  bought  his  fishing 
license  less  than  an  hour  before.  I told 
him  his  friend  had  just  saved  him  some 
money  and  started  back  up  the 
riverbank.  The  first  angler  asked  if  I 
could  answer  a question  for  him.  How 
much  is  the  fine  for  fishing  without  a 
license?  When  I told  him  the  fine  and 
costs,  he  turned  to  his  buddy  and  said, 
“Forget  the  five  bucks— if  I saved  you 
that  much  money,  it’s  worth  at  least  20 
bucks.”— Gregory  A.  Jacobs,  Northern  Bea- 
ver County. 

Opening  day  turkey 

My  wife  and  I had  spent  opening 
day  taking  pictures,  roaming  around 
the  trout-stocked  waters  of  northcen- 
tral  and  northeast  Pennsylvania.  At 
around  6 p.m.,  we  were  heading  home, 
south  on  Route  220  near  Tivoli,  east- 
ern Lycoming  County.  We  stopped  at 


the  Delayed-Harvest,  Artificial-Lures- 
Only  area  to  photograph  a group  a fly 
fishermen.  While  gathering  my  camera 
and  tripod  through  our  vehicle’s 
liftgate,  I noticed  a turkey  strolling 
among  some  trees  not  10  feet  from  me. 
I took  my  camera  and  gear  about  10 
yards  to  a bridge,  and  when  I looked 
back  toward  our  car,  the  turkey  had 
flown  onto  the  roof!  After  photo- 
graphing the  cartop  turkey  from  a dis- 
tance, I moved  practically  right  next  to 
it  and  shot  more  pictures.  A neighbor 
brought  his  camera  and  fired  off  a few 
frames.  The  fly  fishermen  in  Muncy 
Creek  shouted  wisecracks  amid  echo- 
ing laughter.  The  turkey  seemed  for 
the  most  part  undaunted.  It  just 


photo-Art  Michaels 

groomed  now  and  then  and  watched 
the  Route  220  traffic— each  car  slowing 
to  glimpse  the  dippy  bird.  The  turkey 
showed  little  concern  as  I opened  the 
liftgate  and  stowed  my  gear.  Even  after 
slamming  the  liftgate  shut,  the  turkey 
did  not  budge.  I had  gotten  back  into 
the  car  quickly— I didn’t  want  this  tur- 
key to  become  even  more  friendly  with 
an  open  car  door.  I thought  that  start- 
ing the  engine  would  send  the  turkey 
fleeing,  but  it  didn’t.  Revving  the  en- 
gine a few  times  didn’t  faze  the  bird, 
either.  As  I pulled  away  slowly,  the  tur- 
key scrambled  a bit  and  finally  flew  off 
the  car. 

I’ve  caught  panfish  when  I was  fish- 
ing for  trout,  trout  when  I was  fishing 
for  smallmouth  bass,  and  walleyes 
when  I was  fishing  for  shad.  But  this 
was  the  first  time  I had  ever  sought 
trout  photographs  on  opening  day  and 
caught  a turkey.— Art  Michaels,  Editor. 
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Yardstick 

During  the  sport  show  held  annually 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Expo-Mart,  someone 
asked  for  one  of  our  adhesive  measur- 
ing tapes.  That’s  not  an  unusual 
request  except  that  most  folks  want 
these  tapes  for  the  gunwale  of  a boat  or 
to  wrap  around  a favorite  tackle  box. 

In  this  instance,  John  Nigon  wanted 
the  tape  to  replace  the  one  that  myste- 
riously appeared  on  his  infant 
daughter  Shelby  Marie’s  changing 
table.  Shelby’s  mom,  Debbie,  had  seen 
the  tape  in  a bag  of  fishing  literature 
and  promotional  items  that  John  had 
brought  home  from  the  sport  show, 
and  because  of  its  adhesive  backing, 
she  decided  that  it  would  be  perfect  for 
affixing  to  the  changing  table  to  record 
Shelby’s  growth. 

John  approves  of  the  adapted  func- 
tion of  the  measuring  tape  and  both 
John  and  Debbie  enjoy  referring  to  the 
tape  as  they  watch  their  child  grow  and 
develop.  The  Nigon’s  mailed  me  a 
photograph  of  their  daughter.  This 
little  catch  measured  31  inches  and  21 
pounds.— WCO  Martha  A.  Mackey,  East- 
ern Allegheny  County. 

163  stream  miles 

After  completing  a visit  to  a new 
landowner  along  one  of  my  district’s 
approved  trout  streams,  I was  relieved 
to  confirm  that  this  section  would  stay 
open  to  public  fishing.  In  my  district 
there  are  163  miles  of  approved  trout 
streams.  Most  of  this  mileage  is  on 
private  property,  and  most  of  that  wa- 
ter is  open  to  public  fishing.  If  there  is 
land  posted  against  fishing,  the  trout 
are  stocked  at  least  200  yards  away 
from  the  posted  ground.  I think  a lot 
of  trout  fishermen  take  the  privilege  of 
fishing  on  these  private  lands  for 
granted.  This  past  year,  Fulton  County 
regained  1.5  miles  of  Little  Aughwick 
Creek  that  had  been  posted  for  several 
years  because  of  one  angler’s  thought- 
lessness. 

I hear  comments  from  landowners 
almost  every  year  that  if  the  littering 
and  disrespect  for  fences  continue, 
they  will  close  their  land  to  fishing. 

Yet,  I marvel  at  the  variety  of  landown- 
ers, from  those  with  a small  lot  with  a 


trailer  to  those  with  a large  estate  with 
over  a mile  of  stream  frontage.  They 
all  continue  to  allow  strangers  on  their 
land  so  that  all  fishermen  have  access 
to  the  stocked  trout  of  “their 
streams.”— WCO  Jan  C.  Caveney, 
Franklin/Eastern  Fulton  County. 

Bears  on  the  road 

I was  patrolling  the  approved  trout 
waters  in  the  northern  end  of  my  dis- 
trict in  Carbon  County  the  night 
before  the  opening  day  of  trout  season 
when  I was  diverted  from  my  patrol.  I 
had  arranged  to  meet  Game  Commis- 
sion WCO  Pete  Sussenbach  and  was  on 
my  way  to  our  rendezvous  point  when  I 
observed  a black  bear  sow  and  cub  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  road.  They  were 
on  busy  State  Route  903  in 
Albrightsville  and  traffic  was  heavy. 
Fearing  for  their  safety  and  hoping  to 
prevent  an  accident,  I activated  my 
emergency  lights  to  slow  the  vehicles 
approaching  in  both  directions.  While 
I had  traffic  stopped,  the  bears  walked 
to  and  from  the  roadway  several  times 
finally  realizing,  it  seems,  that  the  traf- 
fic was  stopped  for  them.  The  bears 
safely  crossed  and  disappeared  into  the 
woods.  I felt  like  a crossing  guard  at  a 
local  school  yard.  I met  up  with  Of- 
ficer Sussenbach  and  thanked  him  for 
letting  me  do  his  job.  Seeing  the  bears 
up  close  was  the  highlight  of  my 
evening!— WCO  Sally  A.  Corl,  Carbon 
County. 

Illegal  dumping 

Recently  I discovered  a very  large 
illegal  dump  near  the  former  Rocky 
Glen  Amusement  Park.  After  inter- 
viewing some  individuals,  I went  to  the 
suspect’s  home.  While  standing  on  the 
front  porch  preparing  to  knock  on  the 
door,  the  telephone  rang  inside  the 
home.  The  answering  machine  came 
on.  It  was  the  suspect’s  live-in  girl- 
friend. I heard  her  say,  over  her 
sobbing,  “You  know  all  that  garbage 
you  dumped.. .we’re  going  to  be  fined  if 
you  don’t  clean  it  up.”  Later  in  the 
morning,  I returned  to  the  home.  The 
suspect  was  standing  outside  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  dumping  when  he  was 
told  of  the  message  I had  heard.  When 


the  individual  handed  me  his  identifi- 
cation, I noticed  it  was  an 
identification  card,  not  a driver’s  li- 
cense. The  distance  from  his  residence 
to  Rocky  Glen  is  several  miles,  so  I 
wondered  how  he  transported  the  gar- 
bage on  a suspended  driver’s  license. 
Suddenly  another  individual  appeared 
on  the  porch.  I asked  the  suspect  if  the 
other  individual  was  the  person  who 
helped  him.  Without  any  hesitation  he 
said  “yes.”  Several  days  later,  the  origi- 
nal suspect  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  a 
hefty  fine.  The  second  individual  has 
so  far  ignored  the  certified  letter  from 
the  district  magistrate,  and  a warrant 
will  be  issued  for  his  arrest.— WCO 
Walter  A.  Buckman,  Lackawanna  County. 

The  boat  leaks 

While  patrolling  Hills  Creek  Lake  on 
Labor  Day,  DWCO  J.K.  Carey  and  I no- 
ticed a man  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
collapsible  wooden  row  boat  about  100 
yards  off  the  boat  launch.  When  the 
man  looked  up  and  saw  us,  he  quickly 
grabbed  the  oars  and  began  rowing,  as 
fast  as  he  could,  away  from  our  loca- 
tion. Now  we  were  curious.  We 
decided  to  intercept  him  along  the  far 
shoreline,  but  as  we  drove  to  the  new 
location,  we  saw  him  rowing  back  to 
the  launch  area.  Back  we  went.  As  we 
pulled  in,  the  boat  was  near  the  launch. 
Again,  as  he  saw  us,  he  began  rowing 
away.  DWCO  Carey  jumped  from  the 
patrol  car  and  called  out  to  him,  re- 
questing that  the  boat  be  brought  back 
to  the  dock.  Looking  completely  dis- 
gusted, he  complied.  Before  we  could 
say  anything,  he  announced, 
“Everything’s  legal,  I called  my  local 
representative  and  got  a copy  of  the 
boat  laws.”  With  two  obvious  viola- 
tions that  we  could  see  without  further 
investigation  (no  PFD  and  no  registra- 
tion or  state  park  launch  permit),  I 
wondered  if  he  had  read  any  of  the 
“boat  laws”  that  he  received  from  his 
state  representative,  especially  when  he 
told  us  why  he  didn’t  have  a PFD  on 
board:  “The  boat  leaks,  and  I didn’t 
want  the  life  jacket  to  get  wet.”— WCO 
William  C.  Carey,  Tioga  County. 
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Year  2001  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  Year 
2001  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is 
intended  to  foster  a greater 
appreriation  for  Pennsylvania's  fishing 
and  boating,  and  aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  year 
2001  trout  stamp  patch  and  the 
limited-edition  year  2001  nongame 
species  patch.  Honorable  Mention 
winners  will  receive  a certificate  and 
the  limited-edition  year  2001  nongame 
species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All 
entries  may  also  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's 
cover,  in  Commission  publications,  on 
the  Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2001 
through  December  2001. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  [ess  than 
half  one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fit- 
ted, buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 
3 l/z"xS",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• All  submissions  must  be  original-no  duplicate  slides  or  digital  submissions. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location 
of  the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition 
to  a fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category.  Multiple  submis- 
sions are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more  than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration,  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertis- 
ing, trade,  exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
without  compensation. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not 
be  returned. 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  31,  2001. 

Categories 


Entrant's  Name: 


Address: 


City: 


State: 


Zip:. 


Phone: 


E-mail  (if  available): 
Date:  


□ 4. 


□ 5. 


Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (Animal  closeups, 

or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  primary  subject) 

Invertebrates  (worms,  aquatic  insects, 

crustaceans,  mussels) 

Fishing  & Boating  Resources 
(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 


Office  use  only  - Leave  blank 

Category: Entry  #: 


Signature: 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


ANGLERS  CURRENTS 


Brown  Trout  Artwork  Chosen  for  2002  Trout/Salmon  Stamp 


Showing  the  first-,  second-  and  third-place  winning 
paintings  are  (from  left)  Wilderness  Editions  publisher 
George  LaVanish,  Commission  President  Ted  R.  Keir  (hold- 
ing first-place  painting),  Commission  Educational  Media 
Section  Chief  Ted  Walke,  retired  Commission  Bureau  of 
Administration  Director  Al  Mayhew  (holding  second-place 
painting),  Commission  Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief 
Counsel  Dennis  Guise,  Commissioner  Leon  Reed  (holding 
third-place  painting),  Trout/Salmon  Stamp  Program  Man- 
ager Tim  Klinger,  and  Commission  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
Director  Del  Graff. 

During  the  competition,  Trout/Salmon  Stamp  Program 
Manager  Tim  Klinger  (center)  received  a commendation  for 
his  efforts  and  role  in  the  outstanding  success  of  the  Trout/ 
Salmon  Art  Competition  and  Program.  Presenting  the  com- 
mendation were  Commission  President  Ted  R.  Keir  (left) 
and  Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 


A painting  of  a hungry  brown 
trout  lurking  beneath  a sunken 
log  has  won  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  2002 
Trout  Stamp  Art  Competition. 

The  winning  scene  was  painted 
by  Larry  Tucci  of  Rochester  Hills, 

Michigan.  The  art  will  appear  on 
the  2002  Pennsylvania  Trout/ 

Salmon  stamps,  which  are  re- 
quired for  all  licensed  anglers 
who  fish  for  trout.  The  image 
will  also  appear  on  a patch  and  a 
series  of  limited-edition  fine  art 
prints.  Brown  trout  were  last 
depicted  on  the  stamp  and  prints 
in  1992. 

This  year’s  contest  featured  73 
paintings  by  66  artists  from 
across  the  nation.  A total  of  44 
artists  hailed  from  Pennsylvania, 
including  six  finalists.  The  works  were  judged  by  a seven- 
member  panel.  Judging  took  place  in  two  rounds,  with  the 
judges  evaluating  all  paintings  in  the  first  round  and  then 
ranking  the  10  top  paintings  in  the  finals.  Along  with 
Tucci,  finalists  and  their  places  were: 


2nd  Victor  Young,  Loudon,  Hew  Hampshire 

3rd  Susan  Yoder,  Atglen,  Pennsylvania 

4th  (tie)  Mark  A.  Susinno,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
4th  (tie)  Robert  C.  Kray,  Mountain  Top,  Pennsylvania 
6th  Bernard  B.  Beegle,  Milroy,  Pennsylvania 
7th  Christopher  Leeper,  Canfield,  Ohio 

8th  (tie)  George  L.  Schelling,  Laceyville,  Pennsylvania 
8th  (tie)  Paul  R.  Fenwick,  Neshanic  Station,  New  Jersey 
10th  Vaughn  Stadtmiller,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 


Tucci  earned  a $3,000  grand  prize  for  his  efforts,  while 
the  second-  and  third-place  winners  were  awarded  $1,000 
and  $500,  respectively. 

The  2002  stamps  will  be  available  December  1,  2001,  from 
fishing  license  agents  across  the  Commonwealth  and  at 
Commission  offices.  The  2002  prints  will  be  available  De- 
cember 1,  2001,  from  Wilderness  Editions,  RR  3,  Box  113A, 
Tyrone,  PA  16686,  (814)  686-1965  or  (800)  355-7645.  The 
2001  stamp  and  print,  featuring  an  airborne  rainbow  trout 
by  Ron  Jenkins  of  Charlo,  Montana,  are  currently  available 
through  the  same  outlets. 
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Special  Achievement  Award 


Mike  Hendricks  (right),  leader  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Anadromous 


Fish  Restoration  Unit,  was  honored  at  the 
April  2001  meeting  of  the  Northeast  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Conference  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  New  York.  Mike  received  the 
Special  Achievement  Award  of  the  North- 
east Division  of  the  American  Fisheries 
Society  for  his  exceptional  contributions 
to  the  restoration  of  American  shad  to 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  his  pioneer- 
ing research  on  hatchery  production, 
marking  and  stocking  of  American  shad. 
Dick  St.  Pierre  (left),  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Susquehanna  River  Coordinator, 
was  also  recognized  “for  his  leadership 
of  the  Susquehanna  River  Anadromous 
Fish  Restoration  Cooperative  that  played 
a significant  role  in  the  successful  rein- 
troduction of  American  shad  to  the 
Susquehanna  River  basin.” 
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Nothing  beats  a cool  fruit  salsa 
with  grilled  Fish  on  a warm  summer 
evening. 

Ingredients  (for  four  servings ): 

For  grilled  bass: 

Allow  6 to  8 ounces  of  deboned 
skinned  bass  per  serving.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 
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all  ingredients  at  least  30  minutes 
before  serving  to  allow  the  flavors 
to  come  together. 


For  the  salsa: 

2 cups  fresh  pineapple  or  nectarine, 
diced 

3 Tbsp.  sweet  red  pepper,  finely  diced 

2 tsp.  serrano  chilies,  Finely  diced 

3 Tbsp.  cilantro,  coarsely  chopped 
1 tsp.  brown  sugar 

1-2  Tbsp.  fresh  lemon  juice 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Procedure 

Heat  the  grill  to  medium/high 
heat.  Brush  the  grill  and  prepared 
Fillets  with  olive  oil.  Grill  until  Fish 
is  opaque  throughout,  turning  only 
once  to  prevent  fish  from  breaking 
up.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  af- 
ter grilling.  For  the  salsa,  combine 


Serve 

Serve  the  fish  immediately  after  it 
is  grilled.  Place  a serving  of  salsa 
either  beside  the  fish  or  ladled  on 
top  of  the  fish.  Fruit  salsa  is  most 
flavorful  when  served  at  room  tem- 
perature. A crunchy  coleslaw  and 
creamy  potato  salad  are  excellent 
with  the  grilled  bass. 

Hints 

Cilantro  can  be  overpowering,  so 
add  a little  at  a time  and  taste.  If 
you  prefer  a hotter  salsa,  add  more 
diced  serrano  chili.  Season  the  fruit 
salsa  with  just  freshly  ground  pep- 
per or  with  both  salt  and  pepper. 


Danger: 

Carbon  Monoxide 

Each  year,  boaters  are  injured  or  killed 
by  carbon  monoxide.  Most  dangers  oc- 
cur on  older  boats  and  within  the  cabin 
or  other  enclosed  areas.  Virtually  all 
of  the  poisonings  are  preventable. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a potentially 
deadly  gas  produced  whenever  a carbon- 
based  fuel,  such  as  gasoline,  propane, 
charcoal  or  oil,  burns.  Sources  on  your 
boat  include  gasoline  engines  and  gen- 
erators, cooking  ranges,  space  heaters 
and  water  heaters.  Cold  or  poorly  tuned 
engines  produce  more  carbon  monoxide 
than  warm,  properly  tuned  engines. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  colorless,  odor- 
less and  tasteless  and  mixes  evenly  with 
the  air.  It  enters  your  bloodstream 
through  the  lungs  and  displaces  the 
oxygen  your  body  needs.  Early  symp- 
toms of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning- 
irritated  eyes,  headache,  nausea, 
weakness  and  dizziness— are  often  con- 
fused with  seasickness.  Prolonged  ex- 
posure can  lead  to  death. 

Carbon  monoxide  can  collect  within 
a boat  in  a variety  of  ways.  Exhaust  leaks, 
the  leading  cause  of  death  by  carbon 
monoxide,  can  allow  carbon  monoxide 
to  migrate  throughout  the  boat  and  into 
enclosed  areas.  Even  properly  vented 
exhaust  can  re-enter  a boat  if  iFs  moored 
too  close  to  a dock  or  another  boat,  or 
if  the  exhaust  is  pushed  back  by  prevail- 
ing winds.  Exhaust  can  also  re-enter 
boats  when  cruising  under  certain  con- 
ditions  — the  “station  wagon 
effect”— especially  with  canvas  enclo- 
sures in  place. 

Regular  maintenance  and  proper 
boat  operation  are  the  best  defense 
against  injury  from  carbon  monoxide. 

This  information  came  from  a pam- 
phlet published  by  the  National  Marine 
Manufacturers  Association  (NMMA) 
called  “Carbon  Monoxide  Poisoning: 
Know  More  About  It.”  To  receive  a free 
copy  of  this  pamphlet,  contact  NMMA 
at  200  East  Randolph  Drive,  Suite  5100, 
Chicago,  IL  60601-6528, 312-946-6200, 
or  on  the  Web  at  www.nmma.org. 
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The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/  Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/ Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolwater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Property  Services 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Vacant,  Assistant  to  the  Director 


Conservation  Award 


Michael  Clement,  age  14,  receives  a 
Conservation  Award  from  Assistant  Re- 
gional Supervisor  Bob  Nestor  for  his  Eagle 
Scout  project  of  an  access  path  to  the 
Walnut  Creek  project  waters.  Before 
Clement’s  efforts,  only  a slippery  slope 
provided  access  from  the  road  to  the 
stream.  The  project’s  initial  phase  required 
approvals  and  permits  from  six  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  combined  with 
54  hours  of  planning.  The  second  phase 
included  supervising  38  workers,  removing 


10  cubic  yards  of  clay  and  shale,  replac- 
ing 20  yards  of  indigenous  gravel,  planting 
40  shrubs  and  trees,  and  seeking  funding 
and  donations.  The  PA  Steelhead  Asso- 
ciation funded  the  project  cost  of  $350, 
and  Fish  & Boat  Commission  mainte- 
nance staff  assisted  with  equipment 
operation.  A similar  commercial  venture 
would  have  cost  more  than  $5,000.  This 
project  improved  access  and  enhanced  the 
area’s  appearance. 


Rock  bass  are  one  of  the  most  over- 
looked yet  plentiful  and  easy-to-catch 
fish  in  Pennsylvania’s  waters.  The  aptly 
named  species  can  be  found  in  the  rocky 
channels  of  slow-moving  rivers  and 
large  creeks.  They  can  be  caught  on 
downsized  versions  of  typical  bass 
lures.  Summer  evenings  are  a great  time 
to  use  small  poppers  to  go  after  rock 
bass,  which  can  be  identified  by  a dis- 
tinctive sucking  sound  they  make  when 
feeding  on  the  surface. 

To  make  them  a little  more  appealing  to  bass,  try  drilling  a few  small  holes 
in  the  blades  of  your  spinnerbaits  or  in-line  spinning  lures.  This  causes  them 
to  create  more  noise  and  disturbance  in  the  water  when  retrieved,  and  can 
entice  more  strikes  from  both  largemouths  and  smallmouths.  This  tactic  works 
especially  well  when  murky  water  limits  visibility. 


Very  slow  speeds  are  often  needed  when  trolling  in  small  lakes.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  outboard  motors  stall  at  these  low  speeds.  One  way  to  decrease 
your  boat’s  speed  without  reducing  the  throttle  to  a near-stall  is  to  tie  a rope 
to  the  handle  of  a sturdy  plastic  bucket  and  let  it  drag  in  the  water  behind 
your  boat.  Just  be  sure  the  rope  is  secured  to  the  stern  so  that  it  stays  clear  of 
the  prop. 


Fly-fishermen  use  the  blood  knot  to  tie  extra  tippet  material  to  the  end  of 
a leader.  When  using  nymphs  with  a strike  indicator,  this  difficult-to-tie  knot 
can  be  avoided  by  doing  the  following:  Tie  a yarn  strike  indicator  to  the  tip 
of  a short  leader  with  a clinch  knot.  Then  attach  a tippet  to  the  leader  with 
another  clinch  knot  and  slide  it  to  the  end  of  the  leader.  The  strike  indica- 
tor keeps  the  tippet  from  coming  off.  This  rig,  known  as  a “hinged  leader,” 
can  actually  give  your  fly  a more  natural  drift  than  a traditional  setup. 


BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Ted  Walke,  Educational  Media  Section 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Nothing  is  as  frustrating  as  having  two  sections  of  your  multi-piece  rod 
that  won’t  come  apart  when  you  need  to  break  them  down  for  travel.  One 
way  to  prevent  this  is  to  put  a thin  coating  of  petroleum  jelly  on  the  male  ferrules 
before  assembling  your  rods.  More  convenient  than  petroleum  jelly  (and  just 
as  effective),  though,  is  an  item  that  most  anglers  already  carry  in  their  tackle 
box  or  vehicle— lip  balm. 
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COMMISSION  AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATIONS 


During  its  meeting  in  May,  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  conferred  several  awards,  recognized  sev- 
eral employees  and  participated  in  a special  presentation. 
Appearing  in  all  these  photographs  are  Commission  Executive 
Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (left)  and  Commission  President 
Ted  R.  Keir,  who  presented  the  awards. 


The  Commission  gave  Lifesaving  Awards  to  three  anglers,  (from 
left)  Dean  G.  Prowell,  Gary  W.  Heilman  and  Donald  Beaverson, 
for  rescuing  two  victims  January  8, 2000,  from  the  icy  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna  River  and  for  quickly  seeking  medical  assis- 
tance. Their  actions  contributed  to  the  full  recovery  of  both  victims. 

The  Commission  also 
presented  J.  Gary  Moore 
with  an  Appreciation 
Award  for  “demonstrat- 
ing the  highest  levels  of 
service  to  his  position, 
his  co-workers  and  the 
public  we  serve”  in  ex- 
ecuting his  duties  in  the 
Bureau  of  Administra- 


tion. The  award  also 
states,  “His  thoughtful 
assistance  to  others  and 
willingness  to  give  of 
himself  are  particularly 
outstanding.” 

In  a special  presenta- 
tion, Northcentral  Assis- 
tant Regional  Supervisor 
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Brian  Burger,  representing  the  Conservation  Officers  of  Penn- 
sylvania Association  (COPA),  gave  the  Commission  a check  for 
$1,000  for  deposit  into  the  Commission’s  Conservation  Acqui- 
sition Partnership  fund.  COPA  raised  the  money  through  its 
fund-raising  programs.  COPA  includes  Game  Commission  and 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  law  enforcement  personnel. 


Officer  of  the  Year  2000  Award  and  Award  of  Merit 

On  April  24, 2001,  Waterways  Conservation  Officer  (WCO) 
Gary  Slutter  received  the  Northeast  Conservation  Law  Enforce- 
ment Association  “Officer  of  the  Year  2000”  award  from 
Pennsylvania,  during  the  Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife  Conference 
in  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  Before  becoming  a WCO  in 
1982,  Officer  Slutter  was  a deputy  for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
& Boat  Commission.  Officer  Slutter  serves  as  a field  training 
officer  and  CPR  and  first  aid  instructor. 

Officer  Slutter’s  patrol  responsibilities  include  Blue  Marsh 
Lake.  His  duties  have  also  involved  several  significant  pollu- 
tion investigations,  and  he  is  responsible  for  patrolling  many 
stocked  trout  waters  in  his  district. 

WCO  Slutter  is  actively  involved  in  outdoor  education,  and 
his  attitude  toward  work  and  serving  conservation,  the  agency 
and  the  public  is  outstanding.  He  always  presents  an  outstanding 
image  to  the  public  he  serves. 

On  April  9,  2001,  he  was  given  the  Award  of  Merit  for  his 
outstanding  efforts,  accomplishments  and  contributions  to  water 
safety.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  National  Water  Safety 
Congress  during  the  International  Boating  and  Water  Safety  Sum- 
mit held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  award  nomination  was 
made  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  at  Blue  Marsh  Lake 
for  Gary’s  outstanding  efforts  in  boating  safety  and  education. 

Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission Bureau  of 
Law  Enforcement  Di- 
rector Tom  Kamerzel 
(left)  and  Commis- 
sion Executive  Direc- 
tor Peter  A.  Colangelo 
made  the  presenta- 
tion. 
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A Matter  of  Opinions 


Anglers  and  boaters  care.  They  care  about 
their  sport,  and  they  care  about  the  re- 
source. They  care  about  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  and  its  programs,  and  they 
care  about  proposed  changes  to  fishing 
and  boating  regulations.  Anglers  and 
boaters  have  a wide  variety  of  opinions. 
Anglers  and  boaters  don’t  hesitate  to  let 
us  know  what  they  think,  and  they  of- 
ten communicate  their  views  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

Let’s  look  at  a couple  of  examples  that 
the  Commission,  the  Boating  Advisory 
Board  and  the  staff  are  currentlyreview- 
ing. The  Commission  received  a petition 
to  change  special  boating  regulations  on 
Beltzville  Lake  in  Carbon  County.  The 
petitioners,  avid  water  skiers,  want  the 
current  regulations  modified  to  open  the 
entire  lake  to  water  skiing  and  expand 
the  times  when  water  skiing  is  allowed. 
At  a public  meeting  held  at  Beltzville  State 
Park,  the  comments  were  about  evenly 
divided  between  supporters  and  oppo- 
nents of  the  proposed  changes.  For  every 
water  skier  who  wanted  the  current  regu- 
lations changed,  there  was  an  angler  or 
other  boater  who  thought  his  or  her  rec- 
reation would  be  hurt  by  more  water 
skiing.  After  due  consideration  of  the 
widely  split  opinions  on  this  issue,  the 
Commission  decided  to  issue  a notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking  (and  start  a for- 
mal public  comment  process)  on  a 
proposal  to  keep  the  water-ski  zone  as 
is,  while  expanding  the  hours  when  water 
skiing  is  allowed. 

Boating  regulation  proposals  are  not 
the  only  ones  that  attract  wide  divergences 
in  public  opinion.  Proposed  changes  to 
our  Delayed-Harvest  trout  fishing  pro- 
gram have  also  attracted  a lot  of  inter- 
est. Delayed-Harvest  management  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  widely  used  spe- 
cial-regulations programs  the  Commis- 
sion offers. 

The  underlying  principle  in  Delayed 
Harvest  centers  on  the  use  of  trout- 
stocked  stream  sections  to  offer  a high 
catch-rate  fishery  that  places  less  empha- 
sis on  harvest,  creates  less  need  for 


constant  stocking,  and  provides  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  the  “no-kill”  experience 
to  more  anglers.  The  “no-kill”  period 
extends  from  September  until  mid-June 
of  the  following  year.  From  mid-June 
through  Labor  Day,  the  limited-harvest 
component  allows  anglers  to  take  three 
trout  per  day.  These  trout  would  other- 
wise be  lost  to  natural  mortality  as  a result 
of  stress  induced  by  elevated  water  tem- 
peratures and  reduced  flows. 

Delayed-Harvest  management  is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  extend  the  use  of 
stocked  trout  and  to  permit  more  types 
of  anglers  to  experience  no-kill  angling. 
“Recycling”  of  trout  is  a key  component 
of  the  Delayed-Harvest  concept.  There- 
fore, to  minimize  hooking  mortality,  an 
Artificial-Lures-Only  tackle  restriction 
was  created 

The  Delayed-Harvest  program  began 
in  1983  with  one  water,  a 1.25-mile  sec- 
tion of  Cool  Spring  Creek,  Mercer  County. 
In  the  past  15  years  or  so,  Delayed  Har- 
vest has  continued  to  grow.  Today,  there 
are  26  Delayed-Harvest,  Fly-Fishing-Only 
(DHFFO)  waters,  and  5 1 Delayed-Harvest, 
Artificial-Lures-Only  (DHALO)  projects. 

The  Commission  is  currently  seeking 
public  comment  on  a concept  to  merge 
the  two  different  tackle  restrictions  ap- 
plicable to  Delayed  Harvest  into  a single 
DHALO  program.  This  would  provide 
for  simpler  regulations  and  more  diverse 
trout  fishing  opportunities  at  a time  of 
reduced  trout  stocking.  The  proposal  has 
attracted  a good  deal  of  opposition  from 
fly  fishers  who  want  to  maintain  the 
DHFFO  restrictions. 

The  proposed  change  to  Delayed-Har- 
vest regulations  does  not  affect  the 
Heritage  Trout  Angling  program,  which 
was  created  specifically  to  reflect  the 
tradition  fly  angling  has  played  in  Penn- 
sylvania trout  angling  and  conservation. 
The  eight  waters  under  the  Heritage  Trout 
Angling  regulations  offer  no-kill  trout 
fishing  opportunities  for  fly-fishers  only. 

Even  before  the  Commission  approved 
publication  of  a notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  to  seek  public  comment  on 


the  proposed  changes  to  the  Delayed- 
Harvest  program,  the  idea  of  allowing 
fishing  with  artificial  lures  on  Delayed- 
Harvest  waters  currently  limited  to  fly 
fishing  only  attracted  a lot  of  comment. 
Using  today’s  modern  communication 
techniques,  including  the  Internet  and 
e-mail,  fly-fishers  sent  in  many  messages 
opposing  any  change  to  the  Delayed- 
Harvest  regulations.  At  the  same  time, 
supporters  of  “traditional  angling”  have 
contacted  the  Commission  to  indicate 
their  opposition  to  any  special  tackle  re- 
strictions on  trout  waters.  They  want  the 
Delayed-Harvest  waters  open  to  all  tackle 
and  oppose  even  the  artificial-lures-only 
restrictions. 

In  the  face  of  these  diverse  opinions, 
the  Commission  decided  to  seek  public 
comment  on  proposed  changes  to  the 
Delayed-Harvest  program.  In  a similar 
move,  the  Commission  decided  to  seek 
public  comment  on  a suggestion  to  re- 
duce the  daily  creel  limit  on  panfish  from 
50  per  day  to  25  per  day,  effective  in  2003. 
In  seeking  public  comment  on  both  these 
proposals,  the  Commissioners  were  not 
endorsing  them. 

It’s  important  for  anglers  and  boaters 
to  understand  the  importance  of  their 
input  in  this  process.  The  Commissioners 
(and  the  staff)  read  all  public  comments 
and  give  them  full  and  fair  consideration. 
A public  comment  period  is  a chance  for 
anglers  and  boaters  to  share  their  reason- 
ing as  well  as  their  conclusions. 

The  members  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission cannot  promise  you  that  their 
decisions  on  regulations  and  policies  will 
always  agree  with  your  opinions.  But  they 
can  promise  you  that  they  will  review  and 
consider  all  viewpoints  and  make  the  very 
best  decision  they  can  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Commonwealth,  fishing, 
boating  and  the  resource. 


Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
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Sought  for 
Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  seeking  nominations  for  the  2001 
Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation  Heritage  Award.  The  Ralph  W.  Abele  Conservation 
Heritage  Award  is  the  highest  recognition  the  Commission  can  confer  on  persons 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  the  cause  of  conservation.  The  Commission  estab- 
lished the  Abele  Award  to  recognize  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  protection,  conservation  and  enhancement  of  the  Commonwealth’s 
aquatic  resources.  The  award  serves  as  a memorial  to  Ralph  Abele,  longtime  Com- 
mission executive  director,  for  his  steadfast  and  courageous  work  in  protecting  and 
conserving  our  natural  resources. 

The  Abele  Award  is  presented  to  a Penn- 
sylvanian who  has  dedicated  his  or  her  time 
and  energy  to  the  conservation  of  the  state’s 
natural  resources,  specifically  the  aquatic 
resources,  through  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing accomplishments: 

Personally  invested  heavily  in  the  long- 
term education  of  Pennsylvania’s  youth  on 
conservation  issues  vital  to  an  improved 
aquatic  environment. 

Put  at  risk  his  or  her  person  and  live- 
lihood to  undertake  public  activities  and 
positions  on  behalf  of  improving  and  pro- 
tecting  the  aquatic  resources  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Led  a regional  or  statewide  environ- 
mental effort  that  has  been  recognized  for 
its  duration  and  success  in  protecting  and 
enhancing  the  aquatic  resources  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Played  a leading  role  in  reclaiming  and 
enhancing  a major  significant  natural  water 
resource  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Led  an  effort  to  pass  major  environmental  legislation  for  the  protection,  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  Pennsylvania’s  natural  environment. 

Brought  national  recognition  to  Pennsylvania  through  personal  activities,  ac- 
tions and  contributions  to  the  aquatic  resources. 

Employees  and  active  Commissioners  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion are  not  eligible  for  this  award,  but  they  are  encouraged  to  submit  nominations. 

Nominations  maybe  sent  to  Dennis  Guise,  Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
Nominations  should  be  postmarked  no  later  than  September  10,  2001.  The  nomi- 
nations should  describe,  in  a maximum  of  three  typewritten  pages,  the  following: 

Biographical  information. 

How  the  nominee  meets  the  categories  for  recognition. 

Specific  accomplishments  of  the  nominee. 

Past  recognitions  of  the  nominee. 

Affiliations  of  the  nominee. 

Additional  information  to  warrant  award  of  this  honor. 

Past  Abele  Award  winners  include  notables  such  as  Ken  Sink,  Dr.  Maurice  Goddard, 
Lenny  Green,  Dr.  William  Kodrich,  Robert  W.  McCulloughJr.,  Peter  Duncan,  James 
L.  Myers,  Larry  J.  Schweiger  and  Enoch  S.  (“Inky”)  Moore. 


Nominations 


PUBLIC  WlOtife 

Commission  Curtails  Trout 


Production  at  Big  Spring 
Fish  Culture  Station 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  recently 
proposed  to  undertake  an  orderly  dispo- 
sition  of  the  remaining  adult  and 
fingerling  trout  held  at  Big  Spring  Fish 
Culture  Station.  Trout  production  will 
not  resume  there  until  installation  of  a 
major  upgrade  including  recirculation 
technology,  subject  to  review  and  approval 
by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection (DEP). 

According  to  Commission  fisheries 
managers,  it  may  take  until  mid-Novem- 
ber to  stock  all  the  remaining  trout  from 
Big  Spring  Fish  Culture  Station.  Some 
of  the  30,000  remaining  adult  trout  may 
be  moved  to  other  fish  culture  stations, 
with  the  others  to  be  stocked  early  this 
fall.  More  than  700,000  fingerlings  will 
be  stocked  in  appropriate  waters  or  moved 
to  other  facilities  as  soon  as  weather  and 
water  conditions  permit. 

“We  believe  the  interim  operations  plan 
we  submitted  to  DEP  was  a good  one.  At 
the  same  time,  our  goal  at  Big  Spring  must 
focus  on  the  longer  term  and  protection 
of  the  resource.  We  want  to  upgrade  the 
hatchery  and  install  recirculation  tech- 
nology.  We  need  to  attract  the 
Commonwealth  funding  needed  to  ac- 
complish this  major,  expensive  upgrade,” 
said  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Executive 
Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo. 


Launch  Permits 

Permits  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources  (DCNR)  allowing 
non-powered  boats  to  launch  at  state 
park  lakes  are  now  valid  for  use  at 
access  areas  and  lakes  operated  by 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  The 
Commission  will  begin  to  issue 
launch  permits  in  December  2001. 
For  complete  details  on  this  recip- 
rocal recognition,  visit  the  “News 
Releases”  area  of  the  Commission’s 
web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 
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Edward  W.  Manhart 
1940-2001 

This  issue  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Edward  W.  Manhart,  former  di- 
rector of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement.  Ed  Manhart 
lost  his  10-year  battle  with  cancer  when  he  died  while  on  vacation  in  Oregon 
on  August  7,  2001.  He  was  61  years  old. 

Ed  retired  as  director  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Bureau  of  Law  En- 
forcement on  December  25,  1998.  During  a distinguished  career  of  service  to 
the  Commonwealth  that  spanned  more  than  30  years,  Ed  Manhart  was  a leader 
and  supervisor,  a teacher  and  mentor,  a conservationist  and  outdoorsman,  and 
a friend.  Hired  by  the  PA  Fish  Commission  on  June  3,  1968,  as  a “fish  war- 
den,” Ed  graduated  with  the  Fourth  Class  from  the  H.R.  Stackhouse  School 
of  Fishery  Conservation  and  Watercraft  Safety  on  September  27, 1968.  He  was 
elected  class  president,  and  he  presented  the  address  for  the  class  at  gradua- 
tion ceremonies.  After  graduation,  Ed  was  assigned  to  Luzerne  County  as  a 
fish  warden. 

In  July  1972,  Ed  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Wa- 
terways Patrolman  Supervisor  II  at  the  Harrisburg 
uarters  office.  He  was  selected  as  deputy  chief, 

Law  Enforcement  Division,  Bureau  of  Waterways, 
on  October  1, 1977.  He  was  promoted  to  chief,  Law 
Enforcement  Division,  on  April  6,  1981.  In  1987, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Waterways  became  a bureau,  and  Mr.  Manhart  was 
named  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement. 

Ed  had  many  noteworthy  accomplishments  in 
carrying  out  his  duties  as  a leader  of  the  Division 
and  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement.  He  inaugurated  the 
enhanced  training  program  for  deputy  waterways  con- 
servation officers.  He  led  efforts  to  upgrade  the  waterways  conservation  officer 
training  program  starting  with  the  Sixth  Class  in  1974.  Under  his  direction, 
the  Commission  enhanced  its  experienced  officer  training  program. 

Ed  Manhart  was  actively  involved  in  developing  and  changing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  and  Boat  Code  and  its  regulations.  He  was  instrumental  in  promoting 
new  laws  such  as  the  boating-under-the-influence  law  and  homicide-by-wa- 
tercraft  law.  In  1980,  Ed  led  efforts  to  recodify  the  Fish  and  Boat  Code  and 
give  waterways  conservation  officers  limited  police  powers. 

Ed’s  leadership  resulted  in  the  expansion  of  the  Commission’s  field  force 
of  officers  from  72  to  82  full-time  officers.  Accomplished  in  1992,  this  expansion 
of  the  field  force  was  the  first  in  23  years. 

Ed  saw  the  need  for,  and  instituted  purchase  of,  various  equipment  items 
that  let  officers  complete  their  duties  in  a more  efficient  and  professional  manner. 
Furthermore,  under  his  direction,  a comprehensive  policy  and  procedure  manual 
was  developed  for  field  officers. 

Ed’s  many  accomplishments  earned  statewide  and  national  recognition.  In 
1993,  he  was  awarded  the  International  Game  Warden  Fraternalism  Award,  and 
in  1996,  he  received  the  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  presented  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Wildlife  Federation.  Ed  was  also  honored  at  the  1 998  meeting  of  the 
Northeast  Fish  and  Wildlife  agencies. 

Ed  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sarah,  four  daughters,  five  grandchildren  and  a 
brother.  Along  with  raising  daughters  of  his  own,  Ed  was  a “father”  to  more 
than  35  foster  children  since  1970. 

Ed  vvi  11  be  ;sed  by  family,  friends,  colleagues  and  co-workers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  throughout  the  nation. 
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against  in  any  program,  activity,  or  facility  as  described  above,  or  if  you 
desire  more  information,  please  write  to:  Trie  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  DC  20240. 
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Snake  identification 

Last  July  while  fishing  Gifford 
Run,  I saw  a snake  I’d  never  seen  be- 
fore. It  was  a pretty  snake,  black  and 
yellow  and  a bit  over  4 feet  long.  The 
sighting  was  in  the  hole  below  the 
Lost  Run  Road  bridge.  I’ve  seen  my 
share  of  water  snakes  and  rattle- 
snakes on  this  stream— I’ve  fished  it 
since  1966.  This  was  my  first  sight- 
ing of  the  snake  I described. 

On  my  way  back  home,  I stopped 
at  the  Harrisburg  Archery  Club. 

There  is  a “Snakes  of  Pennsylvania” 
wall  chart  there,  and  there  was  my 
snake,  an  eastern  kingsnake. 

Recently  I looked  in  the  book  Penn- 
sylvania Amphibians  and  Reptiles.  It 
seems  the  eastern  kingsnake  should 
not  be  anywhere  near  my  favorite 
brookie  stream.  But  there  it  was,  and 
I couldn’t  think  of  better  habitat. 

Maybe  that’s  the  reason  rattlers 
aren’t  as  common  as  they  were  when  I 
was  in  my  teens  and  twenties.  The 
rattlesnakes  in  Clearfield  County 
have  a natural  predator  —William  H. 
Traister  Jr.,  Franklintoivn. 

As  you  know  from  reviewing  PA 
Amphibians  and  Reptiles,  the  eastern 
kingsnake  is  normally  found  only  in 
a small  area  of  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania. This  species’  range 
reaches  its  northernmost  limit  in 
southeastern  PA  and  extends  south 
to  Florida,  east  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  There  is  no  natural  way 
for  an  eastern  kingsnake  to  find  its 
way  to  Clearfield  County.  Thus, 
there  are  several  possible  explana- 
tions for  your  sighting. 
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First,  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
have  seen  either  a well-marked  black 
rat  snake,  which,  contrary  to  its 
name,  is  not  entirely  black.  They 
display  underlying  patterns  of  white, 
brown  and  black,  which,  depending 
on  how  recently  the  snake  has 
molted,  could  appear  vivid.  Second, 
you  may  have  seen  an  eastern  hog- 
nose,  which  can  display  a very 
contrasting  and  variable  coloration 
ranging  from  all  black  to  a mixture 
of  yellow,  tan,  black  and  brown  in  a 
series  of  blotches  and  bands.  The 
length  of  4 feet  you  described  is 
within  the  range  (although  on  the 
large  side)  of  an  eastern  hognose. 
Finally,  you  could  have  seen  an  ac- 
tual eastern  kingsnake,  which  could 
have  been  “dropped  off”  by  some- 
one who  had  it  as  a pet  and  didn’t 
want  it  any  longer. 

Although  it  is  illegal  to  release 
such  animals  in  Pennsylvania,  per- 
sons lacking  a sound  ecological 
understanding  of  native  herptile 
populations  have  been  known  to  do 
it.  However,  released  non-native  spe- 
cies are  usually  found  near  areas  of 
high  human  use  such  as  state  parks, 
county  parks,  nature  centers  and  en- 
vironmental education  facilities. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  had  reports 
of  everything  from  tortoises  to  alli- 
gators released  into  the  wild  in  PA. 
Thus,  I’ve  learned  never  to  say 
“never.”  Still,  the  odds  are  that  the 
snake  you  saw  was  not  an  eastern 
kingsnake.  This  is  one  of  those  cases 
where  a picture  really  is  worth  a 
thousand  words.  If  you  should  see 
this  or  any  other  unusual  reptile  or 
amphibian  and  have  a camera  along, 
send  us  the  picture  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  assist  in  the  identification.— 
Andrew  L.  Shiels,  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Species  Unit. 

Unusual  experiences 

Here’s  an  unusual  fishing  story  for 
you.  Last  April,  while  fishing  the 
York  Haven  Dam  catwalk  on  the 
Susquehanna  River,  I had  caught  a 14- 
inch  largemouth  bass,  but  as  I was 
reeling  it  in,  about  20  feet  to  my  left 


another  angler  yelled  that  he  had  also 
caught  one.  After  a small  tug  of  war, 
we  realized  we  had  the  same  fish.  We 
noticed  that  I had  hooked  the  bass  on 
the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
other  angler  had  hooked  him  on  the 
left  side  of  the  mouth.  How  strange 
was  that? 

As  if  I thought  I had  seen  it  all, 
which  you  never  really  do  when  fish- 
ing, I then  hooked  a rock  bass  on  a 
shiner.  As  I reeled  it  in,  I noticed  that 
someone  else  had  already  caught  this 
fish  before  but  had  cut  the  line  be- 
cause the  fish  had  swallowed  the  hook. 
I had  hooked  the  loop  on  the  line,  not 
the  fish,  and  had  reeled  this  fish  in  by 
the  loop. 

What  are  the  chances  of  that  hap- 
pening? I’ve  been  fishing  about  15 
years  and  I never  had  either  one  ever 
happen  to  me,  yet  I had  both  happen 
recently  all  in  one  day.  Unbelievable!— 
John  Keller,  Dover. 

Non  pow  ered  registration 
to  powered 

I own  a canoe  that  I have  registered 
with  the  Commission  for  several  years 
now.  My  registration  is  current  and 
will  expire  in  2002.  I plan  to  add  a 
small  electric  motor  to  help  me  get 
around  on  the  lake  near  my  house.  Do 
I need  to  register  the  boat  now  as  a 
powerboat?  If  so,  what  amount  should 
I pay?  I’ve  already  paid  the  $10  for  a 
nonpowered  registration.  Does  that 
amount  get  credited  if  I re-register  the 
canoe  as  a powerboa t?— E-mailed  ques- 
tion (from  one  or  more  people)  taken  from 
the  “Q&A”  area  of  the  Commission’s  web 
site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Registration  is  required  of  any  boat 
that  uses  some  form  of  a motor  (in- 
cluding an  electric  motor)  as  a form 
of  propulsion.  Even  though  most 
people  realize  that  a boat  with  a large 
outboard  motor  needs  to  be  regis- 
tered, some  people  don’t  know  that 
even  a canoe  with  an  electric  motor  is 
considered  a “motorboat”  and  is  re- 
quired to  be  registered  as  such. 
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People  who  do  not  intend  to  use  a 
motor  may  register  a boat  as  a 
nonpowered  boat  for  $10  for  two 
years.  Registration  fees  for  motor- 
boats  are  based  on  the  length  of  the 
boat  and  are  also  determined  on  a 
two-year  cycle.  Current  fees  for  pow- 
ered boats  are:  For  boats  less  than  16 
feet,  the  fee  is  $20.  For  boats  16  feet 
to  less  than  20  feet,  the  fee  is  $30. 

For  boats  over  20  feet,  the  fee  is  $40. 

To  upgrade  any  non-powered  reg- 
istration, complete  form  REV-336 
(Sections  B,  C & K).  Indicate  at  the 
top  of  the  form  “REGISTRATION 
UPGRADE.”  In  Section  D (Boat 
Data),  the  owner  must  indicate  the 
new  propulsion  and  fuel  codes. 

As  for  the  fees,  you  will  owe  the 
difference  between  the  nonpowered 
fee  ($10)  you  already  paid  and  the 
motorized  fee.  The  Commission  will 
then  issue  you  a new  registration 
card  and  decals.—  Andrew  Mutch. 

Splitshot 

I have  a question  about  the  regula- 
tions on  Delayed-Harvest, 
Fly-Fishing-Only  areas.  I checked  the 
web  page  as  well  as  the  summary  be- 
fore sending  this  message,  but  I 
couldn’t  find  what  I was  looking  for.  I 
like  fishing  nymphs  and  prefer  to  use 
some  splitshot  on  my  leader  to  keep 
them  near  the  stream  bottom.  Is  us- 
ing splitshot  in  these  areas 
lawful?— E-mailed  question  (from  one  or 
more  people)  taken  from  the  “Q&A”  area 
of  the  Commission’s  web  site: 
www. fish,  state,  pa.  us. 

As  you  noted,  there  are  some  re- 
strictions on  the  type  of  tackle  you 
can  use  in  stream  sections  managed 
under  Delayed-Harvest,  Fly-Fishing- 
Only  (DHFFO)  regulations,  as  well 
as  in  other  streams  where  Fly-Fish- 
ing-Only  restrictions  apply.  Fishing 
may  be  done  with  artificial  flies  and 
streamers  constructed  of  natural  or 
synthetic  materials,  so  long  as  all 
flies  are  constructed  in  a normal 
fashion  on  a single  barbless  hook 
with  components  wound  on  or  about 
the  hook.  Prohibited  are  other  lures 


commonly  described  as  spinners, 
spoons,  or  plugs  made  of  metal,  plas- 
tic, wood,  rubber  or  like  substances 
or  a combination  thereof. 

Fishing  must  be  done  with  tackle 
limited  to  fly  rods,  fly  reels  and  fly 
line  with  a maximum  of  18  feet  in 
leader  materials  or  monofilament 
line  attached.  Spinning,  spincast  and 
casting  rods  and  reels  are  prohibited. 

The  use  of  small  splitshot  sinkers 
on  a fly  leader  would  not  be  illegal  in 
DHFFO  and  other  Fly-Fishing-Only 
areas  as  long  as  the  hook  is  not 
modified  to  make  snagging  of  fish 
more  likely.— Dan  Tredinnick,  Press 
Secretary. 

Slot  limits 

I’ve  heard  that  some  states  use  slot 
limits,  where  you  can  legally  take  fish 
in  a certain  size  range,  but  anything 
smaller  or  bigger  has  to  be  released. 
Has  anything  like  this  been  considered 
for  trout  in  Pennsylvania?  Would  it 
give  more  protection  to  those  trout 
that  are  the  prime  breeders?— E-mailed 
question  (from  one  or  more  people)  taken 
from  the  “Q&A”  area  of  the  Commission ’s 
web  site:  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

Slot  limits  were  originally  imple- 
mented for  the  management  of 
largemouth  bass  fisheries.  The  basic 
idea  with  these  regulations  was  to 
provide  protection  for  some  quality- 
sized fish  and  also  protect  a segment 
of  the  population  for  recruitment 
purposes.  The  variation  of  the  slot 
limit  regulations  that  you  asked 
about  is  very  similar  to  a regulation 
that  was  used  experimentally  to  man- 
age a wild  brown  trout  fishery  in 
Wisconsin  during  the  mid-1980s. 

The  study  was  conducted  on  a fertile 
limestone  stream,  similar  in  produc- 
tivity to  our  limestone  streams. 

Under  this  variation  of  the  slot  limit, 
anglers  were  permitted  to  harvest 
one  trout  per  day  between  14  and  17 
inches  in  length. 

The  results  of  this  study  concluded 
that  the  slot  limit  regulations  did  not 
improve  numbers  of  larger  trout  (20- 
inch  range),  and  essentially  the  same 


results  could  have  been  accom- 
plished with  the  use  of  a 14-inch 
minimum  length  limit.  Therefore,  at 
the  completion  of  the  study,  it  was 
recommended  that  the  slot  limit 
regulations  be  replaced  with  a sim- 
pler 14-inch  minimum  length  limit. 
Other  studies  using  slot  limit  regula- 
tions for  wild  trout  fisheries  have 
provided  mixed  reviews  at  best.  In 
most  cases,  the  best  management 
practice  for  these  special-regulation 
fisheries  is  to  manage  them  with  the 
use  of  an  elevated  minimum  length 
limit  such  as  14  inches. 

In  Pennsylvania,  we  use  a variety  of 
management  programs  for  wild 
trout.  For  example,  Trophy  Trout 
regulations  are  one  form  of  special 
regulations  designed  to  stockpile 
adult  trout  and  provide  a high  catch- 
and-release  rate  fishery  for  trout  that 
are  somewhat  larger  than  the  average 
10-inch  catchable-size  trout.  In  addi- 
tion, Trophy  Trout  regulations 
provide  anglers  with  an  opportunity 
to  catch  some  larger  trout  (greater 
than  14  inches  in  length)  on  the  wa- 
ters managed  under  these 
regulations.  Typically,  anglers  do 
not  place  much  emphasis  on  harvest- 
ing trout  when  they  visit  the  waters 
that  we  manage  under  special  regula- 
tions. Based  on  the  results  from 
some  of  our  recent  surveys,  we  know 
that  many  of  the  legal-size  trout 
caught  by  anglers  in  these  areas  are 
released. 

Fisheries  managers  are  sometimes 
criticized  for  implementing  regula- 
tions that  are  confusing  to  the 
average  angler.  Slot  limits  are  cer- 
tainly more  complicated  than  a 
simple  minimum  length  limit.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  slot  limits  have 
not  been  more  effective  (and  in  some 
cases,  less  effective)  than  a simple 
minimum  length  limit,  we  have  not 
implemented  them  as  part  of  the  spe- 
cial regulations  package  to  manage 
Pennsylvania  wild  trout  fisheries.— 
Tom  Greene,  Coldwater  Unit  Leader. 
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The  silence  of  the  radio  was  broken 
by  a voice  saying,  “County  to  1 8-2. 
We  received  a report  that  the  water  in 
Deer  Creek,  along  Park  View  Road,  is 
milky  white  and  many  dead  fish  were 
seen  in  the  water.” 


“10-4  County,  I’ll  be  en  route,  ETA  about  15  minutes.” 

Upon  arrival,  just  looking  out  the  window  of  my  patrol 
vehicle  I could  see  many  dead  fish  lying  along  the  banks.  It 
was  quite  obvious  something  was  discharged  into  the 
stream,  and  a pollution  investigation  would  have  to  begin. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  plays  an  ac- 
tive role  in  the  protection  of  the  aquatic  resources  in  Penn’s 
Woods.  Waterways  conservation  officers  statewide  investi- 
gate and  successfully  prosecute  individuals  and 
corporations  under  the  “Pollution  of  Waters”  section  of  the 
Fish  & Boat  Code. 

“Pollution  of  waters”  is  defined  as  any  substance,  delete- 
rious, destructive,  or  poisonous  to  fish  that  is  allowed  to 
run,  flow,  wash  or  be  emptied  into  any  water.  Successful 
prosecution  in  these  cases  requires  in-depth  investigation 
and  evidence-gathering  techniques  because  these  cases  may 
be  heard  in  court.  Officers  must  prove  “beyond  a reason- 
able doubt”  that  a violation  has  occurred  and  that  a 
particular  person  or  company  was  responsible  for  the  act. 

On  my  arrival  on  a scene,  the  very  first  concern  is  safety'. 

If  a substance  is  toxic  to  fish,  it  may  also  affect  the  health  of 
the  officer  investigating  the  scene.  During  the  pollution,  I 
could  see  that  the  birds  and  plant  life  surrounding  the 
stream  were  not  affected,  so  I was  comfortable  leaving  the 
vehicle. 

The  Commission  works  in  partnership  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Protection  (DEP)  on  many 
pollution  incidents  in  the  Commonwealth.  Notification  is 
made  to  DEP  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  determination 
that  a pollution  has  occurred.  Similarly,  when  a call  is 
made  to  DEP  concerning  a possible  pollution,  notification 
is  made  to  the  Commission  district  officer  responsible  for 
that  area. 

Gathering  evidence  begins  immediately  after  we  deter- 
mine that  the  area  is  safe.  The  first  hour  after  arriving  at  a 


Photographs  and  water  samples  are  taken  at  several  locations 
throughout  an  affected  area.  The  first  sample  is  always  taken  at 
the  immediate  point  of  discharge  into  the  stream,  if  possible. 
j Another  is  taken  farther  downstream,  which  can  help  determine 
| the  total  length  of  the  affected  area.  A final  control  sample  is 
? taken  upstream,  above  the  point  of  discharge. 
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scene,  things  can  become 
quite  hectic.  Officers  must 
remain  vigilant  during  this 
time  to  secure  the  immedi- 
ate area  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  any  evidence. 

Necessary  telephone  calls 
are  made,  along  with  re- 
peated contact  with  the 
county  dispatchers.  Infor- 
mation from  any  witnesses 
in  the  area  is  noted.  Unlike 
vehicle  accidents  or  burglar- 
ies, we  are  dealing  with 
flowing  water;  our  evidence 
can  quickly  be  washed  away 
or  be  significantly  diluted 
by  the  flowing  water.  Pollu- 
tions are  treated  like  any 
other  crime  scene  because 
that  is  exactly  what  they  are. 

Photographs  and  water  samples  are  taken  at  several  loca- 
tions throughout  the  affected  area.  The  first  sample  is 
always  taken  at  the  immediate  point  of  discharge  into  the 
stream,  if  possible.  Another  is  taken  farther  downstream, 
which  can  help  determine  the  total  length  of  the  affected 
area.  A final  control  sample  is  taken  upstream,  above  the 
point  of  discharge.  This  “control”  sample  is  vital  in  any 
prosecution.  The  analysis  of  this  control  sample  shows  the 
quality  of  the  water  above  the  area  that  was  affected  by  the 
discharge.  This  analysis  is  then  compared  to  the  results 
from  the  water  samples  taken  below  the  point  of  discharge. 
Biologists  can  then  make  a determination  if  the  product 
discharged  into  a stream  was  harmful  to  any  fish  or  if  it  was 
below  the  limits  of  a permit  issued  to  a company. 

There  are  thousands  of  discharges  permitted  across  the 
state  for  a variety  of  reasons.  Sewage  treatment  plants,  in- 
dustrial plants,  gas  and  oil 
companies  and  paper 
mills  are  just  a few  of  the 
legally  permitted  possi- 
bilities. When  issued 
these  permits,  the  holders 
must  maintain  water 
quality  standards  listed  in 
the  permit.  Dissolved  oxy- 
gen, pH,  phosphates, 
nitrates  and  water  tem- 
perature are  only  a few  of 
the  many  parameters 
listed  and  monitored 
closely  by  the  DEP.  The 
holders  of  these  permits 
must  maintain  records 
and  are  subject  to  inspec- 
tion at  any  time.  There 
are  times  when  reports  are 
received  that  a certain 


stream  “looks”  as  if  a 
pollution  has  occurred, 
or  is  occurring,  because 
the  water  has  an  odor  or 
isn’t  perfectly  clear.  Af- 
ter water  samples  are 
taken  and  analyzed,  we 
may  find  that  the  dis- 
charge was  within  the 
permit  limits  and  no 
violation  has  occurred. 

It  is  vital  that  water 
samples  are  taken  and 
analyzed.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  encourage 
individuals  to  call  and 
report  any  suspicious- 
looking  water 
conditions. 

After  acquiring  all 
necessary  water  samples, 
the  next  step  is  locating  the  source  and  stopping  the  flow  of 
the  pollutant  entering  the  stream.  Many  investigations  are 
instigated  by  a sudden  discharge  from  a manufacturing 
plant  or  sewage  treatment  system  that  incurred  an  accident. 
A supervisor  of  the  plant  is  immediately  notified.  The  su- 
pervisor is  often  already  aware  that  a problem  exists. 
Depending  on  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  pollutant,  local 
fire  departments  and  county  HazMat  (hazardous  materials) 
teams  are  dispatched.  These  are  additional  resources  we 
frequently  call  on  to  assist  during  a pollution.  They  are 
well-trained  in  the  deployment  of  containment  booms,  ab- 
sorbent pads,  and  other  devices  used  to  prevent  further 
damage  to  the  aquatic  environment.  A quick  response  and 
placement  of  these  aids  contains  and  minimizes  the  flow, 
which  thereby  prevents  further  damage  downstream.  Some- 
times we  notify  nearby  residents,  especially  in  farming  areas 

where  cattle  may  drink 
from  a stream.  If  a public 
water  system  may  have 
been  affected,  we  also  no- 
tify those  authorities. 

When  the  pollutant  has 
ceased  flowing  and  the  site 
is  under  control,  the  inter- 
view begins  with  the 
suspected  violator.  The 
majority  of  the  time,  indus- 
try personnel  open  their 
gates  and  freely  permit  en- 
trance to  the  facility.  We 
attempt  to  find  out  exactly 
what  happened  and  why. 
Was  it  just  an  accident  or  a 
deliberate  act?  Was  it  an 
act  of  nature,  negligence  of 
an  employee,  or  just  plain 
carelessness? 


Biologists  determine  if  a product  discharged  into  a stream  was 
harmful  to  any  fish  or  if  it  was  below  the  limits  of  a permit 
issued  to  a company. 


Agricultural  areas  are  prone  to  manure  entering  streams,  which 
very  quickly  reduces  the  amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water 
that  fish  need.  Herbicides  and  pesticides  are  also  encountered. 
These  can  have  a devastating  effect  on  macroinvertebrate  life. 
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Stocked  brook  trout.  WCOs  closely  monitor  it  stream’s 
macroinvertebrate  life,  including  mayflies,  stoneflies,  caddis  flies 
and  other  aquatic  insects.  These  species  are  fish  food.  Without 
aquatic  insects  for  fish  to  feed  on,  fish  will  leave  an  area  or  die. 


One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  officers  must  face  is  trying 
to  separate  fact  from  fiction.  The  amount  of  cooperation 
we  receive  during  an  interview  can  greatly  influence  the  re- 
sults of  these  violation  investigations.  We  often  make 
suggestions  such  as  reimbursing  fire  companies  for  absor- 
bent pads,  installing  an  alarm  system,  building  containment 
devices  to  prevent  future  spills,  or  performing  monthly  pre- 
ventive maintenance  on  operating  systems.  Although  a 
pollution  has  occurred  and  damage  has  been  done,  officers 
attempt  to  protect  water  resources  by  suggesting  methods 
to  prevent  future  occurrences. 

After  the  interview,  it’s  back  to  the  stream.  If  a fish  kill 
has  occurred,  each  fish  is  identified,  its  length  measured, 
and,  if  possible,  kept  as  evidence.  Depending  on  the  severity 
of  the  fish  kill,  the  identification  and  collection  process  can 
be  quite  time-consuming.  It  normally  takes  several  hours  to 
walk  a section  of  stream,  counting  and  identifying  fish.  If 
the  kill  is  significant,  where  miles  of  stream  have  been  af- 
fected, this  process  can  take  days. 

Another  item  that  is  closely  monitored  during  any  pollu- 
tion is  the  macroinvertebrate  life  present  in  a stream. 
Macroinvertebrate  life  includes  the  mayflies,  stoneflies,  cad- 
dis flies  and  other  aquatic  insects  that  are  present  in  most 
streams.  These  species  are  basically  fish  food.  Without  the 
aquatic  insects  for  fish  to  feed  on,  fish  will  leave  the  area  or 
die.  Depending  on  the  pollutant  that  entered  a waterway, 
the  fish  may  not  be  harmed,  but  the  macroinvertebrate  life 
may  have  been  severely  affected.  Other  times  the 
macroinvertebrate  life  is  fine,  but  the  fish  have  been  killed. 
Then  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a pollution  has  af- 
fected both  fish  and  macroinvertebrate  life. 

Throughout  the  Commonwealth,  officers  encounter  a 
great  variety  of  pollutants.  Agricultural  areas  are  prone  to 


manure  entering  streams,  which  very  quickly  reduces  the 
amount  of  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  water  that  fish  need. 
Herbicides  and  pesticides  are  also  encountered;  these  can 
have  a devastating  effect  on  macroinvertebrate  life. 

In  mountainous  areas  of  the  state,  improper  timber  op- 
erations can  result  in  large  amounts  of  sediment  carried 
into  streams  during  a rainstorm.  Sediment  can  cover  much 
of  the  streambed,  smothering  any  aquatic  life  and  thereby 
eliminating  the  food  that  fish  need.  Sediment  is  often  a 
factor  contributing  to  pollution  around  any  type  of  land 
development  where  effective  erosion  controls  are  not  imple- 
mented. 

The  coal  mining  areas  of  the  state,  with  both  operating 
and  abandoned  mines,  have  a chronic  problem  with  acid 
mine  drainage.  The  exposed  soil  and  rock  allow  a chemical 
reaction  to  occur,  forming  iron  oxide  and  sulfuric  acid. 

This  acid  then  dissolves  minerals  and  metals  from  the  sur- 
rounding rock,  which  flows  through  the  ground  water 
system  to  the  surrounding  streams.  The  severe  acid  condi- 
tions, as  well  as  metals  such  as  aluminum  and  manganese, 
can  reach  toxic  levels. 

In  urban  areas,  industrial  facilities  such  as  steel  mills,  pa- 
per mills  and  power  plants  use  a wide  variety  of  chemicals. 
These  facilities  are  required  to  have  discharge  permits  is- 
sued by  the  DEP.  These  kinds  of  pollutions  are  commonly 
known  as  point  source  discharges  and  are  regulated  by  the 
conditions  of  the  permit.  However,  accidents  do  happen, 
and  unknown,  non-permitted  discharge  sources  are  discov- 
ered every  year.O 
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Trolling  spoons  and  crankbaits  like 
these  accounts  for  a lot  of  Lake  Erie 
deep-water  smallmouth  bass. 


by  Jerry  M.  Bush 
photos  by  the  author 

Consider  Lake  Erie. 

I’d  challenge  any  angler  to 
produce  more  pounds  of 
smallmouth  bass  on  a day- 
in  and  day-out  basis  in  any 
other  waterway,  anywhere! 
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In  addition,  I have  fished  Lake  Erie  for  the  last  20  years, 
and  I still  marvel  at  the  size  of  the  “standard”  smallmouths 
caught  there.  Fish  weighing  4 pounds  are  routine,  and  you 
haven’t  had  a good  day  there  unless  you’ve  reeled  in  a bass 
that  was  near  5 pounds.  Most  of  the  bass  are  caught  in 
about  30  feet  of  water,  along  gravel  beds.  Many  come  to  the 
hook  in  slightly  shallower  water,  along  structure  like  sub- 
merged boulders  and  weathered  steps  in  the  shale  bottom. 
Over  the  years,  however,  I have  come  to  realize  that  when 
conditions  are  right,  the  fish  can  often  be  located  2 to  3 
miles  out,  off  the  shores  of  Pennsylvania,  in  water  depths  of 
125  feet  and  more. 

What  conditions  cause  such  movement  for  bass?  During 
the  month  of  September  and  well  into  October,  when  un- 
seasonably warm  weather  moves  into  the  area,  accompanied 
by  clear,  bright  skies  for  more  than  two  or  three  days,  the 


fish  tend  to  suspend  in  the  deep  water.  I believe  many  of  the 
fish  move  to  the  deeper  water  soon  after  the  water  tempera- 
ture in  the  shallows  begins  dipping  below  65  degrees.  The 
bass,  and  the  baitfish  they  feed  on,  sense  that  the  deeper 
water  is  now  warmer,  and  it  will  remain  warmer  for  several 
months. 

The  exact  depth  the  bass  occupy  changes  from  day  to  day. 
Autumn’s  stormy  weather  agitates  the  lake’s  water,  mixing 
cold  pools  with  warmer  water.  Conversely,  intermittent 
heat  waves  still  occur  from  time  to  time,  causing  baitfish  to 
be  attracted  to  the  bright  sunlight  and  the  warmth  provided 
by  those  rays.  As  baitfish  react  to  these  changes,  the 
domino  effect  comes  into  play.  Where  you  find  food  for 
bass  in  open  water,  you  will  find  bass. 

Most  bass  fishermen  understand  the  importance  of  struc- 
ture to  bass.  The  problem  is  determining  which  structure  a 
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bass  could  be  relating  to 
when  it  is  suspended  about 
50  feet  below  the  water’s  sur- 
face and  the  water  depth  is 
120  feet.  As  you  are  trolling, 
and  you  pass  over  submerged 
boulders  or  old  shipwrecks, 
take  note  of  their  location  on 
your  GPS.  Be  mindful  of 
sudden  depth  changes. 

Circle  the  located  structure 
while  attempting  to  locate 
baitfish  on  your  fish  locator. 

Remember  that  changes  in 
water  temperature  are  also 
considered  “structural” 
changes. 

Anglers  should  also  take  note  of  differences  in  water 
color  and  clarity.  This  big  waterway  does  not  cool  equally, 
and  as  you  gaze  across  the  water,  you  can  actually  see  differ- 
ences in  water  color. 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  a bass  strikes  before  you  locate 
baitfish.  You  may  come  across  a bass  or  two  at  the  leading 
edge,  just  before  the  school  of  small  fry.  The  school  of 
baitfish  may  move  in  and  out  of  a location  that  the  bass  are 
on.  The  larger  fish  may  be  perfectly  content  to  hold  near 
this  location,  providing  they  know  dinner  is  going  to  return 
to  the  area  regularly.  Perhaps  the  bass  are  content  to  rest  in 
daylight  hours,  knowing  that  the  school  of  small  fish  will 
return  each  evening.  If  you  present  the  correct  lure,  right 
above  the  suspended  bass,  they’ll  leap  at  the  opportunity  for 
a midday  snack! 

Deep-running  crankbaits  work  very  well  for  this  type  of 
fishing.  The  same  crankbaits  you  might  choose  for  walleyes 
will  suffice.  Assuming  the  sun  is  lower  on  the  water,  bright 
lures  are  a good  choice.  Lures  with  light-colored  sides  or  a 
chrome  finish  produce  fish  in  these  conditions.  If  you  have 
planer  boards,  try  chrome-sided,  deep-running  lures,  and 
experiment  with  different  colors  combined  with  the 
chrome.  I have  one  favorite  lure  that  is  lime-green  on  top 
with  chrome  sides  and  a white  belly.  It  has  produced  many 
bass  when  trolled  behind  my  in-line  planers. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  invest  in  planer  boards,  check  the 
various  brands  of  in-line  planer  systems.  They  are  inexpen- 
sive and  attach  directly  to  your  fishing  line.  A ring  or  snap 
is  at  the  back  end  of  the  planer  and  a release  clamp  is  at  the 
front  of  the  board.  When  a fish  strikes,  the  line  is  supposed 
to  pull  from  the  clamp.  After  releasing,  the  board  flips 
back,  and  is  attached  to  the  line  only  by  the  ring  or  snap. 

The  board  is  eventually  dragged  back  to  the  fish  and  is 
reeled  it  in  with  the  fish.  Once  released  from  the  clamp,  it 
provides  no  added  tension  to  the  fishing  line,  letting  you 
fight  the  fish  alone. 

I have  found  that  this  equipment  performs  well  in  calm 
water.  I can’t  seem  to  get  them  to  run  as  far  to  the  side  of 
the  boat  as  most  of  the  manufacturers  claim,  but  they  will 
travel  off  to  the  side  far  enough  to  allow  you  to  run  several 
lines  while  avoiding  tangles.  Start  by  letting  the  lure  out 


about  75  feet  before  attach- 
ing the  planer  board.  Then 
let  the  board  run  another  50 
to  100  feet  back,  which  gener- 
ally planes  the  board  about 
50  feet  to  the  side  of  the  boat. 

Another  method  of  getting 
your  lure  in  the  target  zone 
for  deep-holding  bass  is  to 
use  downriggers.  The 
downrigger  gives  you  the  op- 
tion of  using  lures  that  would 
normally  run  shallow. 

Spoons  may  turn  the  trick,  or 
smaller  crankbaits  than  those 
chosen  for  the  planers  can 
provide  opportunities  for  large  bass. 

Your  choice  must  match  the  trolling  capabilities  of  the 
other  lures  you  are  trolling.  For  example,  a small-lipped 
lure  may  not  run  properly  when  trolled  at  the  same  speed  as 
the  deep-diving  crankbait  on  your  planer  board.  Look  for 
signs  that  the  lure  may  be  twisting  or  spinning  instead  or 
simply  wiggling.  If  it’s  spinning,  change  lures  or  trolling 
speed. 

If  you’ve  been  using  your  downrigger  for  walleye  fishing, 
you  may  want  to  adjust  the  release  tension.  Deep-water  bass 
seem  to  be  more  content  at  times  to  swim  along  with  the 
lure  after  they  are  hooked. 

Don’t  have  a downrigger  on  board?  Try  a diving  and  plan- 
ing disk.  These  disks  attach  directly  to  your  fishing  line, 
but  the  release  mechanism  is  different  from  those  used  with 
in-line  planers.  You  tie  the  fishing  line  to  the  front  lever  of 
the  disk.  This  lever  snaps  into  an  adjustable  tension  clamp. 
When  the  lever  is  clamped,  it  creates  an  angle  to  the  disk  so 
that  the  water  pulled  against  the  disk  causes  it  to  dive. 

There  is  also  a weight  at  the  front  end  of  the  disk,  which 
further  accentuates  the  angle,  and  also  causes  it  to  dive. 

This  weight  is  the  key  factor  for  adjusting  the  trolling  path. 
The  weight  can  be  rotated  to  any  position  left  or  right  of  the 
disk.  The  adjustment  causes  the  disk  to  dip  to  one  side  or 
the  other  at  varying  degrees,  thus  causing  the  lure  to  drag  to 
the  side  of  the  boat.  The  more  to  the  side  the  disk  is  trolled, 
the  shallower  it  runs.  If  you  choose  the  largest  size,  (there 
are  several  diameter  choices),  the  disk  is  capable  of  placing 
your  lure  about  60  feet  down  when  trolled  directly  behind 
the  boat.  When  trolling  for  Lake  Erie  bass,  shoot  for  a 40- 
foot  depth  and  a path  about  20  or  30  feet  out  to  the  side  of 
the  boat. 

These  disks  present  you  with  another  lure  choice  that  I 
like  for  deep  bass:  A spinner  worm  harness  with  a big,  fat, 
juicy  nightcrawler.  No  self-respecting  bass  can  resist  this 
presentation.  Willow  blades  at  the  front  of  the  harness  aid 
with  attraction.  Chrome  blades  on  one  side,  with  purple, 
blue  or  pink  on  the  other  side,  have  worked  well  in  the  past. 

The  next  time  you’re  fishing  Lake  Erie  and  you  can’t  find 
bass  in  their  traditional  home  territories,  try  picking  up 
some  deep-water  inhabitants.  There’s  a good  chance  a big 
bass  will  welcome  you  to  the  party!  O 


Don’t  have  a downrigger  on 
board?  Try  a diving  and 
planing  disk  like  this  one  to 
get  your  lure  deep. 
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Fishing  by  the  Clouds 

You  can  tell  if  it  is  going  to  be  a good  day  for  fishing  just  by  looking  at  the  sky! 
Knowing  cloud  types  can  make  the  difference  between  practice  casting  and  a full 
stringer  of  fish.  Cirrus,  cumulus  and  stratus  are  the  three  main  cloud  types. 


Cirrus  clouds  appear  high  in  the  sky.  Cirrus  clouds  are 
wispy  and  look  like  feathers.  High  cirrus  clouds  and  southerly 
winds  signal  the  approach  of  a warm  front.  Warm  weather 
makes  fish  sluggish  and  brings  them  into  the  shallows  to 
feed.  During  these  times,  try  increasing  the  size  of  your  lure, 
jig  or  bait.  Furthermore,  the  warmer  the  weather,  the  slower 
the  presentation  should  be  to  attract  the  fish. 


Cumulus  clouds  suggest  good  weather  and  a moderate 
breeze.  Winds  associated  with  cumulus  clouds  create  choppy 
water.  This  reduces  light  entering  the  water  and  fish  like 
bass  and  walleyes  move  into  the  shallows  to  feed.  Choppy 
water  also  makes  it  difficult  for  a fish  to  see  you,  making 
them  less  spooked  by  your  presence. 


Stratus  clouds  suggest  the  possibility  of  rain  and  usually 
precede  a cold  front.  Stratus  clouds  are  low  and  have  dark 
or  gray  bottoms.  Cold  fronts  send  fish  into  deeper  water, 
making  them  less  responsive.  When  you  see  stratus  clouds, 
expect  rain.  Fishing  in  light  rain  can  be  productive,  espe- 
cially for  trout.  Wind  and  rain  knock  flying  insects  into  the 
water.  Trout  become  more  active  because  insects  are  one  of 
their  favorite  foods. 


Stratocumulus  or  cumulonimbus  clouds  mean  thunder- 
storms. These  towering  clouds  build  fast  and  darken  rapidly. 
Stop  fishing;  your  fishing  rod  is  about  to  become  a light- 
ning rod.  Fishing  is  usually  poor  after  a severe  storm.  When 
clouds  darken  and  the  wind  shifts  by  more  than  90  degrees, 
the  weather  is  going  to  turn  severe  quickly.  It  is  time  to  head 
for  shore  or  shelter.  0 
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The  Bobber  and  its  Many  Uses 

It  wasn’t  too  long  after  God  created  fish 
that  he  allowed  man  to  create  the  bob- 
ber. It  became  apparent  that  when  casting 
a bait  to  the  waters,  man  just  wasn’t  get- 
ting the  knack  of  setting  the  hook  in  time. 
So  bobbers  came  in  all  forms  from  wood 
to  cork  and  then  to  plastic-in  some  ar- 
eas, milk  jugs.  However,  in  many  areas 
milk  jugs  became  illegal  and  even  tougher 
to  cast.  Apparently  the  fish  became 
smarter  as  they  evolved,  too.  The  native 
brook  trout  would  not  tolerate  a half- 
gallon milk  jug  cast  into  a clear  brook. 

But  we  licked  that  one  by  inventing 
spinning  line  testing  2 pounds  and  we 
made  it  nearly  as  thin  as  a spider  web. 
Now  that  really  makes  casting  milk  jug 
bobbers  almost  impossible,  without 
snapping  the  line. 

Before  you  think  I’m  picking  on  bait 
fishermen,  be  assured  that  I’m  not. 
Flyfishers  now  also  use  bobbers. 

There  had  been  some  braggarts  who 
said  that  a “good”  flyfisher  using  nymphs 
could  fish  out  an  entire  stream— deep 
water  lakes  would  be  much  tougher.  Ap- 
parently it  took  even  a “good”  flyfisher 
a long  time  to  do  so.  One  such  expert 
complained  that  he  could  have,  if  the  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  hadn’t  kept  stock- 
ing trout  throughout  the  fishing  season. 

Of  course,  before  the  expert  proved  to 
the  world  it  could  be  done,  Commission 
biologists  found  trout  living  1 0 to  15  feet 
back  beneath  undercut  banks.  Some 
believed  they  came  out  at  night  to  feed, 
but  others  weren’t  sure.  “There  may  be 
enough  food  back  there  to  keep  such  trout 
well-fed,”  one  biologist  noted. 


Things  might  have  been  brighter  if 
many  anglers  had  not  opted  to  release 
their  fish.  The  thought  of  killing  every 
trout  in  the  stream  may  have  been  cause 
for  revolt. 

Besides,  even  the  flyfisher  did  not  want 
to  fish  night  and  day,  and  he  was  hav- 
ing a tough  time  getting  his  line  back  into 
those  undercuts  where  roots  of  stream- 
side  trees  had  forked  their  way  into  the 
water.  But  the  whole  idea  may  have  cre- 
ated the  fly  fishing  bobber. 

The  idea  for  a fly  fishing  bobber  went 
through  many  phases  in  development  to 
include  a tiny  bit  of  fluorescent  orange 
or  red.  But  the  yam  became  waterlogged, 
so  we  went  with  “stick  ‘em”  bobbers  and 
then  to  egglike  bobbers  and  finally  to  in- 
dicator flies— basically,  a bobber  fly  with 
a hook  that  took  fish.  That’s  a great  idea 


that  worm  fishermen  and  spincasters 
should  seriously  consider.  After  all,  if 
your  bobber  can  take  fish,  as  well  as  your 
bait,  the  fish  are  in  double  trouble.  It  also 
makes  many  trout  less  bobber-shy. 

Before  you  think  I’m  opposed  to  bob- 
bers, think  again.  I have  a short  attention 
span  and  have  worn  out  one  good  set  of 
eyes  trying  to  detect  a strike.  I have  also 
noticed  that  watching  the  end  of  a float- 
ing line  all  day  has  given  me  severe 
headaches. 

But  even  when  I did  watch  red-and- 
white  bobbers,  I often  looked  away  at  the 
precise  moment  my  bobber  disappeared. 
So  a bobber  became  a worm  indicator  as 
well  as  a strike  indicator.  I cannot  recount 
the  number  of  times  that  I had  reeled  in 
the  line  to  check  my  bait  to  find  it  missing. 
This,  of  course,  led  to  deep  troubling 
thoughts  of  when  my  bait  was  stolen. 

With  a bobber  disappearing  and  no 
fish  on  the  end  of  the  line,  I found  that 
at  the  very  least  I knew  when  it  was  time 
to  refill  my  empty  hook.  That  in  itself 


gave  me  some  comfort  in  the  knowledge 
that  a strike  was  most  likely  to  occur  when 
my  hook  was  baited.  I recall  only  one  fish 
that  took  my  baitless  hook,  and  there  may 
have  been  enough  leftovers  on  the  hook 
for  this  fish  to  gnaw  on. 

Regardless  of  which  bobbers  you  choose 
to  use,  they  are  a worthwhile  investment 
and  are  becoming  more  commonplace 
than  ever  before,  now  that  both  bait  fish- 
ermen and  flyfishers  use  them.  Spin 
fishermen  are  using  “trailers,”  and  I have 
seen  at  least  a dozen  or  more  using  a float- 
ing  or  diving  lure  in  front  of  them.  I 
suspect  they  will  perfect  the  next  bobber. 

I have  seen  big  bobbers  disappear  when 
someone  was  fishing  a minnow  large 
enough  to  make  the  bobber  swim  with  the 
baitfish.  I was  fascinated  watching  the 
bobber  swim.  I was  even  more  fascinated 


when  the  hardball-sized  bobber  disap- 
peared. Thinking  the  angler  missed  the 
bobber  dunking,  I yelled  to  him  from  my 
boat  nearby.  He  smiled,  waved  and 
laughed.  I thought  he  was  laughing  be- 
cause he  had  missed  the  fish,  but  no,  he 
was  laughing  at  me. 

He  then  struck  so  hard  that  he  should 
have  fallen  out  of  the  boat.  But  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  The  fish  surfaced  and 
I grasped  the  sides  of  my  boat  to  stay 
within  it.  It  was  a truly  large  fish,  fitting 
for  the  size  of  the  bait.  “A  musky,”  he  said, 
holding  it  out  to  show  me  and  then  re- 
leasing it. 

However,  although  not  called  a bobber, 
the  tip-up  of  ice  fishermen  with  red  flags 
may  be  the  best  strike  indicator  of  all.  It 
would  seem  impossible  to  miss  fish  with 
indicators  of  that  size,  but  we  all  do. 

While  some  have  declared  that  using 
a bobber  or  indicator  is  cheating,  the  fish 
have  not  complained.  I suspect  they  know 
something  about  an  angler’s  attention 
span.O 
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by  Vic  Attardo 


I know  you’ll  question  my 
meteorological  wisdom,  but  I * 

believe  the  fall  season  should  be.; 

<-  • 

divided  into  three  distinct  periods, 
all  of  which  I have  subtly  named. 
First,  there’s  the  aptly  labeled 
“First  Fall,”  which  I perceive  starts 
about  the  third  week  of  September 


Fall’s  HOT 
Largemouth 


During  “Real  Fall,”  bass  anglers 
should  work  key  structure.  Good 
locations  are  beds  of  verdant  weeds 
and  the  outside  edges  of  weed  lines. 


Most  years  this  isn’t  fall  at  all— it’s  more  like  a cooling  off 
of  summer.  I suppose  this  period  could  be  called  “Last 
Summer,”  but  then  we’d  confuse  it  with  the  actual  last  sum- 
mer, which  I never  seem  to  remember.  In  any  case,  there  are 
days  in  First  Fall  when  we  can  still  wet  wade,  so  what’s 
fallish  about  that? 

After  First  Fall,  there’s  the  three-  or  four-week  period 
when  leaves  change  color  and  drop  from  the  trees.  This 
beautiful  process  is  usually  complete  by  the  second  or  third 
week  of  November,  right  about  the  start  of  buck  season.  It 
also  includes  the  end  of  daylight-saving  time  and  Hallow- 
een. This  I consider  to  be  “Real  Fall.” 

Then  there’s  “Third  Fall.”  By  this  time,  the  hardwood 
trees  are  bare,  there’s  often  ice  on  the  roads,  and  up  in 
northcentral  Pennsylvania  or  down  in  the  Laurel  Highlands, 
a good  snow  is  not  out  of  the  question.  Third  Fall  is  also 
not  fall  at  all— it’s  winter.  You  might  call  it  “First  Winter,” 
but  winter  is  long  enough  as  it  is. 

Now  that  you  have  completed  my  home  course  in  meteo- 
rology, let  me  tell  you  that  the  focus  of  this  story  is  the 
second  fall,  or  “Real  Fall.” 

In  my  book,  Real  Fall  runs  about  three  or  four  weeks, 
from  mid-October  to  mid-November.  Water  temperatures 
across  the  bottom  half  of  the  state  hover  in  the  upper  50s 
and  very  low  60s.  Above  1-80,  water  temperatures  are  a few 
degrees  cooler. 

Say  what  you  want  about  spring  and  summer— this  is  a 
great  time  for  largemouth  bass  fishing.  The  bass  are  hun- 
gry, they’re  often  around  shallow  structure,  and  they 
cooperate  by  attacking  a variety  of  baits  including 
topwaters,  crankbaits,  spinnerbaits  and  some  plastic. 

There  is,  however,  one  long  hiccup  that  can  occur  around 
“Real  Fall”  that  makes  fishing  lousy.  Most  manmade  lakes 
go  through  a nasty  period  of  indigestion  called  “turnover.” 
Turnover  occurs  in  stratified  lakes  when  the  warm  water  on 
the  surface  mixes  with  the  cool  water  on  the  bottom.  As 
turnover  takes  place,  the  algae  near  the  bottom  rises  to  the 
surface.  Depending  on  the  lake’s  water  quality,  this  can 


produce  a thick  pea  soup  or  just  a dusting  of  green  confetti. 
Depending  on  the  weather,  turnover  can  occur  quickly,  its 
effects  gone  in  three  or  four  days,  or  it  can  last  nearly  two 
weeks.  Whether  it  occurs  closer  to  “First  Fall”  or  “Real  Fall,” 
you  may  as  well  stay  home  during  turnover.  Most  bass  are 
not  going  to  bite. 

Real  Fall  patterns 

Even  though  Real  Fall  often  produces  good  numbers  of 
largemouth  bass,  the  fish  can  be  in  many  moods.  To  catch 
‘em,  you  have  to  match  their  moods. 

During  “Real  Fall,”  bass  anglers  should  work  some  key  struc- 
ture with  common,  but  effective,  approaches.  Key  locations 
during  this  time  are  beds  of  verdant  weeds  and  the  outside 
edges  of  weed  lines.  So,  too,  are  creek  channels  and  flats,  and 
coves,  or  bays,  with  tributary  creeks.  I know  this  covers  a lot  of 
territory,  but  it  excludes  deep  water,  the  inside  edge  of  most 
weed  lines,  mid-lake  structure  and  weedless  shallows. 

During  Real  Fall,  largemouths  are  capable  of  many  forms  of 
behavior.  On  any  given  day,  they’ll  feed  on  the  surface  or  hug 
tight  to  the  bottom.  They’ll  also  gulp  a variety  of  prey,  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  crayfish,  alewives  and  gizzard  shad. 

Real  Fall  fish  might  feed  only  in  the  morning,  or  they  might 
wait  until  the  sun  comes  up  to  begin  a day-long  blitz.  Gener- 
ally, late-evening  and  night  fishing  are  winding  down  by 
mid-October,  so  you  can  rule  this  out. 

Yet,  this  variety  of  time,  place  and  food  source  makes  the 
season  a challenge  to  bass  anglers.  When  putting  a First  Fall 
pattern  together,  this  is  how  I might  proceed  through  the  day. 

Happily,  I don’t  have  to  start  my  fishing  at  5 or  5:30  in  the 
morning.  During  Real  Fall,  you  can  be  on  the  lake  by  6 or  6:30, 
at  sunrise,  and  be  confident  you  haven’t  missed  anything. 

If  it’s  a weekday  outing,  the  first  place  I fish  is  around  the 
docks  and  ramp  where  a weekend  tournament  was  held.  Fish 
dumped  there  often  stay  there  for  a few  days. 

I look  for  ramps  with  weed  growth  surrounding  dropoffs 
beside  the  ramps,  and  any  rip-rap  abutting  the  modified  struc- 
ture. My  first  lure  is  a buzzbait,  followed  by  a 
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shallow-running  spinnerbait.  However,  I’ll  give  these  up  after 
a few  casts  around  the  ramp  to  work  a medium-running 
crankbait.  This  should  be  a killer  in  this  situation.  Run  the 
bait  so  it  parallels  the  edges  of  the  ramp,  particularly  in  five 
to  eight  feet  of  water.  Also  let  the  crankbait  contact  the 
nearby  weeds,  and  when  you  feel  the  lure  grab  a stalk,  pull  it 
gently  away  from  the  grass.  In  this  place,  don’t  rip  it  out  of 
the  weeds,  as  you  should  in  weed  beds  away  from  the  tourna- 
ment ramp. 

After  working  the  tournament  area,  fish  any  beds  a few 
hundred  yards  away  from  the  prize  spot.  My  lures  here  are 
again  a buzzbait  and  shallow-running  spinnerbait,  either  a 
double  Colorado  blade  or  a dual  Indiana/Colorado.  Unlike 
the  ramp  zone,  I’ll  work  these  baits  for  a greater  time,  pulling 
the  buzzbait  over  open  pockets  and  tossing  the  spinnerbait  in 
openings  and  parallel  to  the  outer  weed  line. 

In  the  first  hour  or  so  of  a late-dawning  morn,  I’ll  use  buzz- 
ers and  spinners  over  and  outside  of  every  weed  bed  I can 
find.  But  here’s  a trick.  Say  you  get  a ring 
on  a buzzbait,  but  the  fish  doesn’t  answer 
the  phone.  Immediately  toss  a five-inch 
finesse  worm  or  a jig  and  trailer  into  the 
area  where  the  blowup  occurred.  Make  a 
soft  presentation  and  work  the  baits  slowly 
and  carefully.  Only  when  you  have  thor- 
oughly probed  the  strike  area  should  you 
move  on  with  the  buzzbait/spinnerbait 
combo. 

After  breakfast 

By  now,  the  sun  will  be  a bit  higher.  Let’s 
imagine  you’re  fishing  a crystal-clear  Real 
Fall  day,  blue  skies,  practically  cloudless. 

The  weedbeds  are  still  choice  real  estate,  but 
now  begin  to  look  for  “weeds  plus.”  “Weeds 
plus”  includes  weeds  plus  rocks,  or  weeds 
plus  points,  or  points  with  rocks  and  some 
weeds. 

Earlier  the  bass  were  spread  out,  but  with 
the  sun  climbing  higher,  I expect  the  better 
fish  to  find  choice  ambush  spots.  The  qual- 
ity fish  have  vacated  sparse  weed  beds  and 
moved  to  sites  where  there  is  deeper,  and 
darker,  cover.  I don’t  mean  deep  water  as, 
say,  over  12  or  15  feet.  I mean  places  where  a boulder  sits  near 
weeds,  or  a sloping  point  offers  additional  protection. 

There  are  two  ways  to  play  this  mid-morning  game.  The 
first  is  to  flip  jigs  and  trailers  at  choice  sites.  With  this  you 
get  close  to  your  target  and  probe  the  best  locations.  It’s  a 
very  good  tactic.  But  for  discussion’s  sake,  let’s  look  at  an- 
other gambit  that  isn’t  usually  covered.  This  encompasses 
staying  away  from  your  target  and  making  long,  at  least  40- 
foot,  casts  with  a variety  of  crankbaits. 

I like  this  trick  because  it  keeps  me  hidden  from  bass  I bet 
have  gone  through  a blitzkrieg  summer.  Understand  also 
that  just  because  I’m  not  flipping  close  to  the  target,  it 
doesn’t  mean  I’m  not  target-casting. 


Instead  of  making  pinpoint  presentations,  I’m  running  a 
bait  around  and  through  pinpoint  locations.  These  include 
those  old  Real  Fall  favorites  noted  before,  but  this  time,  the 
baits  are  not  clawing  the  surface.  Instead,  they’re  at  sus- 
pended depths,  or  along  the  bottom. 

The  lure  kit  for  this  game  fills  a tackle  shop  wall.  It  in- 
cludes a variety  of  shallow-  to  medium-running  crankbaits, 
suspending  crankbaits,  suspending  stickbaits  and  those  all- 
important  lipless  triangle-shaped  rattling  crankbaits. 

Covering  the  latter,  don’t  forget  the  new  suspending  models 
some  manufacturers  are  producing.  When  you  stop  the  re- 
trieve on  suspending  lipless  cranks,  the  bait  hovers. 

Contacting  an  obstruction,  pull  the  bait  away,  and  then  let  it 
sit  for  a few  ticks  of  the  clock.  Before  resuming  the  retrieve, 
give  the  rod  tip  a nod  or  two  to  inch  the  bait  along.  After  the 
nods,  power  pack  the  restart  and  be  ready  for  a hard  strike. 

Do  this  with  all  suspending  baits. 

Around  noon  is  the  tough  time  during  Real  Fall.  A lot  of 
bass  that  have  been  feeding  all  morning 
now  just  shut  off.  Of  course,  there  are  still 
fish  to  be  caught,  but  the  bite  is  limited. 

With  the  sun  high,  I go  to  working 
laydowns  reaching  out  to  deep  water,  at 
least  7 feet,  preferably  7 to  12.  Now’s  the 
time  for  the  stout  rod,  jig  and  pig,  or  jig 
and  plastic  trailer.  The  game  is  to  probe 
the  outer  branches  with  slow  lifts  and  falls. 
Sometimes  I also  dig  crankbaits  into  deep- 
holding laydowns  and  that  produces  a few 
good  fish.  But  instead  of  spending  time  on 
jig  and  pig  techniques,  let’s  push  the  clock 
ahead  a few  hours  to  3 to  5 p.m. 

Some  days  it  happens,  some  days  it 
doesn’t,  but  when  it  does  you’re  in  for  a 
memorable  experience.  I’m  talking  about 
an  afternoon  schooled  bite.  Through  the 
course  of  the  day,  the  bass  have  gathered 
around  a pod  of  baitfish.  The  gamers  may 
have  followed  the  bait  about,  or  the  bait 
just  carelessly  moved  into  dangerous 
ground.  It  doesn’t  matter.  What  happens 
is  that  as  the  day  grows  old,  the  bass  start 
attacking  the  pod.  They  dash  into  the 
baitfish  and  start  picking  them  off.  The  shad,  alewives,  perch 
or  whatever  get  chased  up.  The  angler,  if  he’s  alert,  notices  a 
series  of  swirls  on  the  surface.  The  action  comes  and  goes. 

Overall,  the  best  area  to  find  this  activity  is  in  the  middle  of 
coves  or  bays,  or  out  in  the  main  lake.  Again,  that’s  a lot  of 
territory,  but  the  marauding  schools  can  go  anywhere. 

To  fish  these  movable  feasts,  you  have  to  be  very  careful.  If 
you  drive  your  boat  into  the  swirls,  say  good-bye.  It’s  better  to 
get  within  casting  range  quietly,  and  then  keep  off  the  trolling 
motor.  If  the  swirls  stop,  don’t  go  gunning  around.  Wait. 

The  underwater  struggle  is  being  played  out  and  the  surface 
activity  should  reappear,  probably  in  the  same  general  area. 

Try  these  real  tricks  while  you’re  out  in  Real  Fall,  and  I hope 
you  have  a real  good  time.  0 
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The  Night  the  Lights 
Danced  Over  Lake  Erie 


by  Mike  Bleech 
photos  by  the  author 


r he  parking  lot  at  the  Walnut  Creek  Access  was  nearly 
vacant.  More  folks  walked  along  the  beach  than  fished.  To 
the  west,  the  sun  was  approaching  the  horizon,  spreading  a 
darkening  orange  glow.  Dave  Baker  and  I watched  a small 
fishing  boat  approach  from  the  distance.  Each  time  it  hit  a 
larger  wave,  water  exploded  in  a white  spray.  It  slowed 
when  it  got  close  to  the  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  Walnut 
Creek,  and  idled  through  the  channel  and  into  its  slip.  We 
walked  down  to  the  dock  to  do  what  fishermen  usually  do. 
“How’s  the  fishing?”  my  friend  asked. 

“A  couple  of  walleyes,”  came  the  reply.  “Pretty  slow.” 
Walleyes,  of  course,  are  the  big  draw  during  summertime 
at  Lake  Erie.  But  we  had  not  come  for  the  walleyes.  We  had 
come  to  fish  for  channel  catfish  in  the  surf.  Back  on  the 
beach  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
property,  near  a short  point,  the  other  two  members  of  our 
catfishing  gang,  Larry  Snavley  and  his  son  Spencer  Mead- 
ows, were  setting  up  their  gear.  We  joined  them. 

Catfishing  is  generally  an  uncomplicated  sport.  But 
catfishing  in  the  Lake  Erie  surf  presents  some  twists.  Long 
rods  are  helpful  for  a couple  of  reasons.  First,  you  can  cast 


much  farther  with  a long  rod.  Sometimes  long  casts  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Second,  by  placing  the  long  rod  in  a 
rod  holder  at  a high  angle,  you  keep  a lot  of  line  off  the  wa- 
ter. Less  line  on  the  water  means  the  surf  will  have  less  drag 
on  the  bait. 

Still-fishing  in  surf  causes  other  problems.  It  will  roll 
and  drag  most  sinkers,  even  very  heavy  sinkers.  Take  a les- 
son from  ocean  surf  anglers  and  use  pyramid  sinkers.  The 
shape  of  these  sinkers  digs  into  the  bottom.  Attach  these 
sinkers  to  the  line  using  sinker  slides.  These  are  nylon 
tubes  with  an  attached  snap.  The  sinker  attaches  to  the 
snap  and  the  line  goes  through  the  tube,  allowing  the  cat- 
fish to  pull  the  bait  without  feeling  the  weight  of  the 
sinker.  Channel  catfish  are  not  especially  sensitive  to 
weight,  but  sometimes  you  must  use  sinkers  that  weigh  sev- 
eral ounces  to  hold  in  the  heavy  surf. 

Slide  the  line  through  the  sinker  slide,  and  then  tie  a 
swivel  to  the  end  of  the  line.  Tie  a leader  about  two  feet 
long  to  the  other  end  of  the  swivel.  Then  tie  the  hook  to 
the  end  of  that  leader.  This  will  keep  the  weight  separated 
from  the  bait. 
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Catfish  anglers  often  use  two  baits.  This  is  not  a good 
idea  in  the  surf  because  the  surf  will  quickly  and  hopelessly 
tangle  two  leaders. 

Channel  cats  are  strange  critters.  While  reputed  to  be  less 
than  choosy  about  what  they  eat,  Lake  Erie  surf  cats  have  a 
distinct  liking  for  shrimp.  I suspect  this  has  something  to 
do  with  the  oiliness  of  several  of  the  fish  that  inhabit  the 
lake— notably  shad,  alewives  and  smelt.  I was  taught  to  use 
shrimp  during  my  first  night  of  surf  catfishing.  We  bought 
them  long  before  leaving  home  and  left  them  under  the 
back  window  of  the  car  all  after- 
noon. Needless  to  say,  they  were 
plenty  ripe  by  the  time  we 
used  them. 

Experimenting  with  several  other 
baits  through  the  years  completely 
convinced  me  that  catfish  can  have 
tastes  peculiar  to  specific  water- 
ways. Some  of  the  packaged  baits 
that  can  be  found  in  tackle  shops 
will  work.  But  instead  of  using  any 
of  the  baits  popular  for  catfishing 
elsewhere  in  the  state— nightcrawl- 
ers  or  minnows— stick  with  shrimp 
or  packaged  baits  at  Lake  Erie. 

Shrimp  might  sound  like  an  expen- 
sive bait,  but  they  really  aren’t  if 
you  buy  frozen  shrimp  on  sale.  I 
suggest  buying  an  amount  that  is 
usually  called  “large”  in  Pennsylva- 
nia markets.  Then  pull  out  just 
what  you  need  for  each  fishing  trip. 

Another  convenient  thing  about 
shrimp  is  that  they  stay  on  a hook 
better  than  most  baits.  Turbulence 
below  the  surf  keeps  the  bait  roll- 
ing, ripping  and  eroding  from  a 
hook.  Dough  baits  and  most  other 
baits  will  last  only  a few  minutes 
when  the  surf  is  rough.  A shrimp 
will  stay  on  the  hook  until  a fish 
eats  it  off. 

Channel  catfish  have  very  large  mouths,  so  use  a large 
hook.  A wide  gap  size  1/0  to  3/0  is  about  right  for  use  with 
large  shrimp.  If  you  use  packaged  bait,  use  a treble  hook. 
Dough  baits  hold  much  better  on  a treble  hook  than  on  a 
single  hook.  To  keep  this  type  of  bait  on  the  hook  even  bet- 
ter, tie  bait  sacks  just  as  you  would  tie  egg  sacks  for 
steelhead,  except  that  you  tie  the  treble  hook  inside  the 
sacks.  You  have  to  attach  a new  hook  every  time  you  put  on 
a new  bait,  but  this  isn’t  really  a problem  because  you  can 
use  the  hooks  again. 

Catfishermen  are  either  loners  or  socializers.  Sitting 
alone  on  some  dark  lake  shore  or  creek  bank  is  about  as 
alone  as  you  can  get,  and  it’s  a wonderful  setting  for  pon- 
dering the  ways  of  the  universe.  But  this  night  we  were 
socializers.  Though  our  chairs  were  spread  within  talking 
distance  around  two  propane  lanterns,  we  still  spent  most 


of  our  time  circled  around  the  charcoal  grill  Dave  had 
bought  at  a local  market. 

Spencer  had  been  asking  when  we  were  going  to  eat  our 
hot  dogs  since  we  had  arrived. 

“I  haven’t  eaten  anything  since  breakfast!”  he  com- 
plained. 

“Oh  yes  you  have!”  Larry  insisted.  “You  had  lunch.” 

“Well,  I’m  hungry  anyway.” 

I suggested  that  Spencer  pester  Dave  about  getting  the 
food  started.  Dave,  a burly  350-pound  man,  has  a lot  of  pa- 
tience when  it  comes  to  kids  and 
has  a much  softer  touch  than 
Larry.  Dave  got  to  work  on  the 
charcoal  fire. 

Lake  Erie  sunsets  are  a trea- 
sure, among  the  most  beautiful 
on  Earth.  This  night  it  was  per- 
fect. The  sky  was  medium-blue 
with  just  enough  puffy  clouds  to 
reflect  the  red  sunset.  Granted, 
the  deep  reds  are  caused  by  air 
pollution  that  floats  across  the 
water  from  the  mass  of  industry 
that  surrounds  the  Great  Lakes. 
But  the  sunsets  are  inspiring 
nonetheless. 

We  could  actually  see  the  sun 
moving  once  it  neared  the  watery 
horizon.  When  the  yellow  ball 
disappeared,  all  that  remained 
was  a red  glow  edged  with  blue. 
Against  this  serene  backdrop,  a 
flock  of  Canada  geese  swam  past, 
their  joined  silhouettes  appear- 
ing against  the  dim  horizon  like 
some  sort  of  sea  monster.  I won- 
dered if  this  is  how  some  of  those 
sea  monster  stories  might  have 
started. 

Soon  the  only  light  came  from 
the  moon,  the  lanterns,  and  the 
dark-orange  charcoal  fire,  which, 
I discovered,  had  been  the  location  of  some  mischief  by 
Spencer  and  Dave  while  the  sunset  held  my  attention. 

“Spencer,”  I asked,  “What  are  you  eating?” 

“Chicken  gizzards.” 

“You’re  eating  bait?” 

“It’s  good!” 

“Well,  at  least  you  guys  cooked  it  first.  Stay  out  of  the 
shrimp.” 

“Ok.  It  stinks  anyway.”  Which  I took  to  mean  that  he 
already  tried  to  eat  the  shrimp. 

A moderate  but  steady  wind  out  of  the  northeast  had 
pushed  a foot-high  surf  onto  the  beach  when  we  had  ar- 
rived, but  over  the  hour  it  took  to  get  dark,  the  surf 
subsided  to  a light  sloshing.  Once  the  lanterns  were  lit,  the 
air  was  calm.  Along  the  edges  of  the  lantern  light  we 
watched  small  fish  chased  by  larger  fish.  When  we  shined 


Catfishing  in  the  Lake  Erie  surf  presents  some  twists 
to  a usually  uncomplicated  sport.  Long  rods  are 
helpful  because  you  can  cast  much  farther.  By  placing 
the  long  rod  in  a rod  holder  at  a high  angle,  you  keep  a 
lot  of  line  off  the  water.  Less  line  on  the  water  means 
the  surf  will  have  less  drag  on  the  bait. 
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The  Night  the  Lights  Danced  Over  Lake  Erie 


flashlights  onto  the  lake  for  a better  look, 
the  surface  exploded  with  gizzard  shad- 
millions  of  them  all  along  the  shore. 

Bobbers  placed  between  our  rod  guides 
were  illuminated  by  the  lanterns.  This 
simple,  ingenious  system  for  detecting 
pick-ups  was  taught  to  me  by  my  brother- 
in-law,  Al  Aikens,  who  introduced  me  to 
Lake  Erie  catfishing  about  a quarter-cen- 
tury ago. 

The  bobber  is  placed  between  the  first 
and  second  guides  from  the  reel  with  a lot 
of  bow  in  the  line,  set  so  the  line  will  slide 
through  the  bobber  clip.  When  a catfish 
takes  the  bait,  the  bow  is  pulled  out  and 
the  bobber  rises  toward  the  rod.  This  is 
the  best,  and  only  good,  method  I have 
seen  for  detecting  hits  in  surf.  The  usual 
method  of  watching  the  rod  tip  is  unreli- 
able because  the  rod  tip  is  constantly 
bouncing. 

The  first  shooting  star  streaked  over  the  lake  at  about  10 
o’clock,  disappearing  into  a haze  that  we  had  not  even  noticed 
until  then.  It  hung  low  over  the  water  and  obliterated  stars  in 
that  direction.  Directly  overhead  the  sky  was  clear.  The 
weather  forecast  had  called  for  it  to  go  the  other  way— clouds 
moving  in  around  midnight  with  the  possibility  of  rain. 

This  was  the  night  of  the  Perseid  meteor  shower,  and  we 
had  front-row  seats  for  the  celestial  display.  The  haze  that 
had  covered  the  lake  soon  dissipated,  leaving  the  entire  sky 
unusually  clear  for  midsummer,  giving  us  full  view  of  the 
streaks  of  bright  light.  Most  were  brief  flashes  lasting  less 
than  a second,  but  a few  arched  across  the  lake  much  farther 
and  brighter.  It  went  on  for  hours.  What  a rare  opportunity 
it  was  to  have  such  a clear  sky,  and  to  be 
awake  for  one  of  these  phenomena. 

Spencer  and  Larry  called  it  quits  at 
midnight.  With  a 90-minute  drive  home 
and  having  to  get  to  work  by  9 o’clock  the 
next  morning,  it  would  be  a short  night 
for  Larry.  About  an  hour  later,  Dave  and  I 
picked  up  the  fishing  gear  and  moved  a 
few  hundred  yards  west  to  the  breakwater 
at  the  mouth  of  Walnut  Creek. 

Shooting  stars  began  appearing  more 
frequently.  We  sat  in  silence  except  for 
oohs  and  aahs,  reclined  in  our  folding 
chairs.  Few  things  can  occupy  the  mind 
so  that  it  is  clear  of  other  thoughts,  free 
from  artificial  stimuli,  so  peaceful,  so  re- 
laxing. When  it  was  over  it  was  like 
waking  up  refreshed. 


The  meteor  shower  stopped  at  about  3 
o’clock.  It  was  replaced  by  a strange  white 
glow  to  the  north.  Gradually  the  glow  grew. 

I turned  off  the  propane  lantern  to  get  a 
better  look.  First  the  light  just  crept  toward 
us  from  across  the  lake.  Then  long  fingers 
reached  overhead.  The  light  pulsated,  be- 
coming brighter,  then  darker,  changing 
shapes,  dancing  like  bright  spirits  in  the  sky. 

A few  minutes  later  the  lights  receded 
more  quickly  than  they  had  appeared,  leav- 
ing a glorious  display  of  stars.  But  at  the 
same  instant,  a breeze  that  carried  a hint  of 
rain  began  blowing  on  the  backs  of  our 
necks. 

An  unusually  large,  yellow  moon  was  ris- 
ing now  in  the  east,  over  the  city  of  Erie, 
silhouetting  the  skyline.  It  became  white  as 
it  rose  higher  into  the  night  sky,  casting  a 
long  reflection  over  the  lake. 

“Shall  we  get  out  ahead  of  the  rain?”  Dave 
suggested.  “It  doesn’t  look  like  the  catfish  are  going  to  bite.” 
During  the  few  minutes  it  took  to  make  a decision,  clouds 
covered  the  moon.  Our  night  of  dancing  lights  was  over.  We 
had  seen  a brilliant-orange  sunset,  shooting  stars,  the  North- 
ern Lights,  and  a big  yellow  moon.  Now  we  needed  a 
flashlight  to  find  our  way  back  to  the  car. 

Rain  began  hitting  the  windshield  about  the  time  we  crossed 
under  Interstate  90.  We  were  pulling  into  the  parking  lot  of  a 
convenience  store  in  Union  City  before  either  of  us  spoke. 

“I  want  to  refill  my  coffee  mug,”  Dave  said.  He  is  not  one  to 
waste  words.  “Nice  night  for  fishing.” 

But  some  nights  are  better  for  catching... 

The  atmospheric  conditions  that  produced  the  awesome 

dance  of  lights  over  Lake  Erie  were  about  the 
opposite  of  what  you  should  choose  for 
catfishing.  The  best  times,  according  to 
Western  Erie  County  WCO  John  Bowser,  are 
when  the  water  along  the  shoreline  is  muddy, 
either  from  wave  action  or  from  the  tributar- 
ies. Warm  nights  and  low-pressure  weather 
systems  make  it  even  better. 

Expect  the  best  fishing  from  sunset  to 
about  1:00  a.m.,  and  then  again  during  the 
last  few  hours  before  sunrise. 

Hot  spots  include  the  creek  mouths,  par- 
ticularly the  mouths  of  Elk  Creek  and  Walnut 
Creek  where  there  is  access  on  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  property.  Bowser  also  suggests 
the  shoreline  along  State  Game  Lands  314, 
which  borders  Ohio.  Catfish  are  also  caught 
regularly  from  the  shipping  channel  at  the 
entrance  to  Presque  Isle  Bay.0 


Even  though  they  are  reputed  to  be 
less  than  choosy  about  what  they 
eat,  Lake  Erie  surf  catfish  have  a 
distinct  liking  for  shrimp. 


Keep  it  simple.  You  just  need  a 
few  hooks  and  sinkers,  and  maybe 
some  swivels. 
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Winner:  Kristina  Gaetano,  grades  4-6 


Three  budding  artists  have  been  named 
Pennsylvania  state  winners  in  a national 
fish  art  contest.  The  three  artists  were 
picked  as  state  champions  in  their 
respective  age  classes  for  their 
depiction  of  the  brook  trout, 
Pennsylvania’s  official  state  fish. 

Kristina  Gaetano  of  Mountaintop  was  named  the 
grades  4 - 6 winner. 

Josh  Joint  of  Erie  repeated  as  champion  in  the  grades 
7 - 9 category,  duplicating  his  2000  honors. 

Patricia  Oelschlager  of  Mountaintop  was  selected  as 
tops  in  Pennsylvania  for  grades  10  - 12. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  was  a part- 
ner agency  in  the  State-Fish  Art  Contest,  which  was 
conducted  by  Wildlife  Forever.  A total  of  143  Pennsyl- 
vania entries  were  submitted  as  part  of  the  contest. 

Each  Pennsylvania  winner  received  a Year  200 1 Penn- 
sylvania Trout/Salmon  Stamp  print  and  patch  trom  the 
Commission. 

In  addition,  the  top  artwork  from  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest  was  recognized 
at  the  State-Fish  Art  Expo  at  the  Mall  of  America  in 
Bloomington,  Minnesota,  last  June.  A massive  art  dis- 
play featured  all  the  winning  artwork  and  an  award 
ceremony  acknowledged  these  talented  young  artists. 

The  Pennsylvania-winning  artwork  can  be  viewed  on 
the  Commission’s  web  site  at  www.fish.state.pa.us.  Win- 
ners from  other  states  can  be  seen  on  the  Internet  by 
visiting  Wildlife  Forever’s  contest  site 
www.statefishart.com  or  on  America  Online  (keyword: 
fishart). 


Winner:  josh  Joint,  grades  7-9 


Winner:  Patricia  Oelschlager,  grades  10  - 12 


SEE  NEXT  PAGE  FOR  2002  CONTEST  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  AND  ENTRY  FORM. 
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WILDLIFE  FOREVER 
STATE-FISH  ART  CONTEST 
RULES  & REGULATIONS 


HOW  TO  ENTER: 

Completed  portfolios  must  be  postmarked  by  March  31  of  each  year. 
Portfolios  must  include: 

□ A completed  entry  form. 

□ Artwork  of  participant’s  state  fish. 

□ One-page  composition  about  participant’s  state  fish,  its  habitat, 
or  efforts  to  conserve  it. 

The  composition  must  include  the  student’s  name  and  address. 

□ Entry  forms  are  also  available  by  calling  toll-free  1 -877-FISHART 
(877-347-4278).  Please  allow  two  weeks  by  mail.  Entry  forms 
will  not  be  accepted  by  e-mail.  Please  download  or  print  the 
entry  form  at  www.statefishart.com  and  send  via  regular  mail. 

□ Entry  forms  must  be  completed,  signed  by  a parent  orguard- 
ian,  and  glued  to  the  back  of  the  original  artwork. 

□ Completed  entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest, 

10365  West  70th  Street 

Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 

RULES  & REGULATIONS: 

The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  open  to  children  in  grades  four 
through  twelve  attending  public,  private,  or  home-schools  in  the 
United  States.  Only  one  entry  per  child  will  be  accepted. 
Portfolios  will  be  judged  on  the  quality  of  the  artwork. 

The  artwork  must  call  attention  to  the  official  fish  of  his  or 
her  home  state.  PA’s  official  state  fish  is  the  brook  trout.  The 
fish  must  be  depicted  in  its  natural  underwater  habitat.  Infor- 
mation about  each  state  fish  is  available  on  the  Internet  at 
www.statefishart.com  or  on  America  Online,  Keyword:  fishart. 

All  artwork  must  be  the  contestant’s  original,  hand-done  creation. 
Photographs  and  computer-generated  artwork  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

All  artwork  must  be  8.5"x1 1 " and  horizontal,  without  a mat, 
frame,  cover  sheet,  or  border.  Art  techniques  may  include 
scratchboard,  pointillism,  chalk,  charcoal,  dry  brush,  watercolor, 
crosshatch,  lead,  collage,  linoleum  printing,  or  crayon. 

Please  note:  If  contestants  use  chalk,  charcoal  or  lead,  they  should 
seal  the  artwork  with  an  adhesive. 

All  artwork  must  not  exceed  1/4-inch  in  total  thickness. 

No  lettering,  signatures,  or  initials  may  appear  on  the  front 
of  the  artwork.  Any  artwork  with  such  identifying  characteris- 
tics will  be  disqualified  and  eliminated  from  the  competition. 

Completed  portfolios  must  include  a typed  composition 
or  theme  paper  not  to  exceed  one  page  in  length.  Com- 
positions should  be  related  specif  cally  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  state  f sh,  its  habitat,  behavior,  or  efforts  to  con- 
serve it.  The  composition  must  include  the  student’s  name 
and  address. 


PRIZES: 

All  contestants  will  receive  a certifcate  of  participation. 

Three  winners  from  each  state  will  be  selected  on  Earth  Day 
of  each  year— one  winner  pergrade  group  (4-6th,  7-9th,  10-1  2th) 
for  a total  of  1 50  winners  (50  states  x 3 winners  = 1 50). 

All  winning  designs  will  be  displayed  at  the  Mall  of  America 
in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  at  the  State-Fish  Art  Expo  in  June. 

All  winning  designs  will  be  presented  online  at 
www.statefshart.com  and  America  Online-Keyword:  f shart,  for 
one  year. 

THE  FINE  PRINT: 

The  State-Fish  Art  Contest  is  not  open  to  the  immediate  relatives 
of  Wildlife  Forever  employees  or  participating  sponsors. 

It  is  the  student’s  responsibility  to  inform  Wildlife  Forever  of 
any  change  of  address. 

Contestants  living  in  Washington,  D.C.  may  use  either  the 
Maryland  or  Virginia  state  fsh  in  their  portfolios. 

Wildlife  Forever: 

Has  the  right  to  use  the  name  of  any  State-Fish  Art  contes- 
tant without  compensation. 

Retains  ownership  of  all  artwork  entered  in  the  contest.  In 
order  to  promote  the  Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest, 
products  such  as  posters,  prints,  T-shirts,  etc.,  may  be  produced 
from  winning  artwork.  Any  monies  realized  from  the  sale  or  li- 
censing of  the  artwork  will  be  used  to  support  the  contest,  wildlife 
conservation,  and  education  initiatives.  The  winning  artists  must 
provide  autographs  without  charge  to  Wildlife  Forever. 

Retains  all  winning  entries  until  June  1 of  the  following  year 
and  will  return  the  winning  entries  to  the  students  in  June  upon 
request. 

Will  return  all  non-winning  entries  upon  request  after  August 
31,  if  the  student  provides  a self-addressed  10"x13"  envelope. 

Reserves  the  right  to  destroy  unclaimed  entries  after  one  year. 

Will  not  insure  entries  it  receives  or  be  responsible  for  loss  or 
damage  of  the  entries. 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  web  site:  www.fsh.state.pa.us 


PA’s  State  Fish 
Brook  Trout 
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WILDLIFE  FOREVER  STATE-FISH 
ART  CONTEST  ENTRY  FORM 
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Important  for  Teachers: 

If  part  of  a classroom  project,  please  fill  out  teacher  and  school  information  before  duplicating  and 
distributing  to  students.  Duplicate  and  glue  to  back  of  artwork. 


Entries  addressed  to:  Entry  Deadline:  Must  be  postmarked  by  March  31,  2002 

Wildlife  Forever,  State-Fish  Art  Contest 
10365  West  70th  Street 
Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 


Grade 
Check  one: 

□ 4th  □ 5th  □ 6th 

□ 7th  □ 8th  □ 9th 

□ 1 0th  □ 1 1 th  □ 1 2th 

Group  1 

Group  2 

Group  3 

Contestant 


Home  Address 

Last  Name 

First  Name 

Birthdate 

Street  or  PO  Box 

Telephone 

City 

State 

Zip 

Art  Entry  Title 

Home 

Parent  Daytime 

Art  Medium  Used 

Fish  Species 


Composition  Title 


School  and  Teacher  Information 

Teacher’s  Name  


Name  of  School 
Street  Address 


City/State/Zip  

I hereby  certify  that  this  is  my  original  work  and  that  it  is  not  a copy  of  published  photographs,  magazines,  book  illustrations,  or  other  materials  protected  by 
copyright  laws.  I understand  that  Wildlife  Forever  and  other  sponsors  are  not  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  my  artwork  and/or  composition.  I grant  exclusive 
right  to  Wildlife  Forever  and  its  designees  to  utilize  my  artwork  and/or  composition  for  reproduction  and  promotional  purposes  and  to  display  my  art.  Also,  I 
agree  that  my  artwork  and/or  composition  my  be  used,  altered,  or  published  as  they  see  fit  without  compensation  to  me.  I also  grant  Wildlife  Forever  the  right  to 
release  my  name  and  hometown  in  promoting  the  winners  of  the  contest. 

Signature  of  Student  Date  


Signature  of  Parent,  Guardian  or  Teacher  Date  

Entry  questions  should  be  directed  to  StFishArt@aol.com  or  by  calling  toll-free  1 -877-FISHART.  Artwork  must  be  8.5 " x 1 1 " 
HORIZONTAL  and  no  more  than  1 /4-inch  thick.  Do  not  mat  or  frame.  Do  not  have  lettering  or  boarders  on  the  front. 
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The  best  bass 
fisherman  I know  is 
1 5 years  old.  He’s 
Marty  Heben,  of 
Hermitage,  Mercer 
County,  and  what  he 
doesn’t  already  know  about 


Marty  Heben  at  Lake  Erie  with  his  famous 
tackle  box  called  “The  Suitcase.” 


finding  and  fishing  big  bass, 
you  and  I will  never  learn. 

I spoke  to  Marty  about  his  passion  for  fishing  recently  at 
Lake  Erie,  where  he  was  casting  a spinnerbait,  and  casting 
and  casting. 

“I  always  start  out  with  a spinnerbait,”  Marty  said,  “be- 
cause that’s  my  search  bait.  I find  out  how  active  the  bass 
are,  and  I go  from  there.” 

If  the  fish  are  aggressive,  he  explained,  and  hitting  near 
the  surface,  he’ll  try  a buzzbait,  a stickbait  or  poppers.  When 
the  action  slows,  he  fishes  with  a plastic  worm  or  a jig. 

“Is  it  always  bass  you’re  after?”  I asked.  “And  do  you  like 
to  try  for  them  in  big  lakes  like  Erie?” 

“Largemouth  bass  are  my  favorite  species,”  he  said,  “be- 
cause they’re  so  aggressive.  I once  caught  a 6-inch  bass  on  a 
5-inch  lure.  I couldn’t  believe  that.” 


Marty  fishes  western  Pennsylvania  lakes— Erie,  Wilhelm, 
Shenango  and  Pymatuning— and  sometimes  rivers,  such  as 
the  Allegheny  and  the  Shenango,  but  farm  ponds  are  his 
favorite  venue.  He  fishes  several  ponds  in  the  Mercer 
County  area,  sometimes  alone,  often  with  friends  or  family. 

And  he’s  very  successful.  Recently  he  caught  17  nice 
bass  in  one  day.  Last  year  he  hauled  in  his  biggest  large- 
mouth  ever,  a hefty  8.5-pounder. 

“What  do  you  like  so  much  about  farm  ponds?”  I asked. 

“They’re  loaded  with  bass,”  he  said  and  smiled. 

Marty  started  fishing  at  age  five,  when  his  father  intro- 
duced him  to  the  magic  of  the  waters.  Since  then  he’s 
become  a student  of  bass  fishing,  paying  close  attention  to 
his  own  experiences  but  also  learning  from  others.  He 
studies  magazines  and  videos  and  thinks  about  plans  and 
strategies  when  he’s  not  fishing. 

“I  like  the  ‘how-to’  stuff  in  national  magazines  like 
Bassin’  and  Bassmasters ,”  Marty  said.  “And  I like  the  ‘how- 
to’ and  ‘where-to’  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  because 
it’s  more  local.” 
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1 5-year-old  Marty  Heben 
hoists  a nice  a largemouth 
taken  from  a farm  pond. 


Marty  devours  every  issue  of  these  magazines.  He  also 
watches  several  TV  shows,  such  as  Bill  Dance  Outdoors,  Jimmy 
Houston  Outdoors  and  Fishing  with  Roland  Martin.  “Oh,  and  I 
can’t  forget  Fishing  with  Orlando  Wilson,”  he  said.  “Great  show.’ 
Marty  plays  baseball  and  basketball  for  his  high  school 
team,  but  bass  fishing  is  his  first  love. 

“I  really  like  the  challenge  of  trying  to  catch  big  fish  or  a 
lot  of  fish,”  he  said,  “trying  to  put  together  patterns  to  out- 
smart those  bass.  And  I also  love  getting  outdoors.” 

Marty  always  practices  catch  and  release.  “I’m  not  inter- 
ested in  eating  them,”  he  told  me.  “And  I can  put  them  back 
in  and  catch  them  again  next  year,  when  they’re  bigger.” 

He  much  prefers  artificial  lures  over  live  bait.  “It’s  more 
active,  more  fun,”  said  Marty.  “You’re  always  casting  and 
planning  strategy,  not  just  sitting  there  watching  a bobber.” 
Marty’s  favorite  lure  is  the  spinnerbait.  “When  I first 
started  using  spinnerbaits,”  he  said,  “I  used  regular  steel 
wire,  and  it  always  got  bent  and  tangled  up.  Then 
spinnerbaits  came  out  with  titanium  wire.  They  create  more 
vibration,  and  I think  they’re  better-quality  spinnerbaits.” 

He  also  likes  to  work  jigs.  “I  use  jigs  mainly  when  I think 
the  fish  are  inactive,”  he  said,  “or  when  it’s  cool  or  a cold 
front  has  just  come  through.  Also  when  I’m  fishing  brush 
from  a boat  close  to  shore.  I like  to  drop  a jig  down,  jig  it  a 
few  times,  and  see  if  I can  pull  a bass  out  of  there.” 

Marty  also  enjoys  topwater 
lures.  “I  like  the  ‘walking  the 
dog’  technique,”  he  said.  “I  love 
seeing  the  lure  move  across  the 
top  of  the  water  and  then  a bass 
explodes  on  it.” 

“I  like  to  use  suspending 
jerkbaits,  too,  especially  early  in 
the  spring,  when  the  fish  are  just 
starting  to  get  active.  They  seem 
to  react  after  the  lure  suspends 
for  a while.” 

Marty  fishes  with  plastic 
worms  when  his  favorite  ponds 
are  full  of  weeds  in  the  summer. 

He  also  works  artificial  worms 
on  a Carolina  rig  outside  the 
weeds  in  deeper  water. 


“I  also  love  to  use  weightless  soft-plastic  stickbaits  in  the 
summer,”  he  said,  “working  them  slowly  over  the  tops  of 
weeds  near  the  surface.  Great  action.  You  can  see  the  lure 
and  see  the  bass  come  up  and  inhale  it.” 

“In  the  fall,  I like  to  use  a lipless  crankbait,”  Marty  con- 
tinued, “especially  when  I see  fish  start  chasing  shad.  1 like 
to  reel  it  real  fast  and  rip  it  over  the  top  of  the  dying  weeds. 
It  produces  real  well.” 

Marty  owns  the  most  incredible  tackle  box  I’ve  ever  seen. 
It  looks  like  a canvas  suitcase  with  several  layers  of  plastic 
compartments,  each  labeled  according  to  contents,  such  as 
“tubes  and  floaters,”  “topwater  lures,”  and  “terminal 
tackle.” 

“We  call  it  ‘the  Suitcase,’”  said  Jason  Woge,  of  Hermitage, 
a fishing  friend  of  Marty’s.  “And  some  guys  call  Marty  ‘Mr. 
Fisherman.’” 

“Why’s  that,  Jason?”  I asked. 

“Because  he’s  caught  the  biggest  bass  of  all  of  us  and  the 
most  bass,  too.  He  always  knows  the  right  lure  to  use  for 
the  temperature  and  conditions,  so  when  he  chooses  a lure, 
everybody  else  imitates  that  or  they  borrow  a lure  from 
Marty.  He  spends  all  his  money  on  fishing  tackle.” 

This  is  great  stuff,  I was  thinking  at  the  time.  You  can 
become  an  expert  in  the  outdoors  at  a young  age.  Teenagers 
can  be  outdoors  heroes,  too,  not  just  rock  music  idols  and 

football  stars. 

“Do  you  call  Marty  ‘Mr.  Fisher- 
man’ yourself?”  I asked  Jason. 

“Nope.  I call  him  ‘Captain 
Hook.’” 

“Because  he’s  so  good  at  hooking 
bass?”  I asked. 

“No,”  Jason  said.  “Because  he 
once  hooked  himself  in  the  lip  with 
one  of  his  own  lures,  and  we  had  to 

to  get  it 

perfect.  O 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 


Deer-Head  Caddis 


What  an  evening!  Jim  Misuira  and  Peter  Kunis 

had  invited  me  to  fly  fish  on  tne  Lackawanna  River  near  Scranton. 
In  the  past  two  decades  this  great  river  has  made  a valiant  at- 
tempt to  become  one  of  the  top  Pennsylvania  trout  streams. 
It  has  certainly  succeeded!  For  years  it  spewed  acid  from  the 
many  nearby  abandoned  mines.  Some  acid  mine  drainage  still 
spills  into  the  river,  but  it  holds  some  hatches  and  plenty  of 
heavy  streambred  brown  trout. 

As  we  approached  the  river,  a few  March  browns  emerged, 
but  no  trout  showed.  I decided  to  try  one  of  my  favorite  pat- 
terns—a downwing  fly  called  the 
Deer-Head  Caddis.  I tied  on  one  of 
these  patterns  with  the  wings  swept 
back  over  the  tan  poly-dubbed  body. 

That  pattern  did  not  let  me  down  that 
evening:  I landed  three  heavy  browns 
before  the  three  of  us  decided  to  quit. 

That  same  tan  deer-head  pattern 
has  proven  successful  across  the  state. 

That  caddis  pattern  caught  a big 
brown  on  the  Clarion  River  at 
Johnsonburg,  and  a 19-inch  brown 
on  Penns  Creek  just  a week  after  the 
green  drake  hatch  had  ended.  On  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania’s  Little  Juniata 
River,  a green-bodied  Deer-Head 
Caddis  fooled  a heavy  brown  trout 
in  early  May. 

Downwing  patterns  like  the  Deer- 
Head  Caddis  copy  stoneflies  and 
caddisflies.  Both  types  of  insects, 
when  at  rest,  fold  their  wings  over  the  body.  What’s  different 
about  the  Deer-Head  Caddis?  Most  caddis  patterns  are  tied 
with  the  butt  section  of  the  deer  hair  facing  forward  (toward 
the  eye).  These  butts  are  tied  in  just  behind  the  eye  of  the  hook. 
With  the  Deer-Head  Caddis  you  again  use  deer  hair,  but  make 
it  longer  than  normal,  and  have  the  butt  section  face  toward 
the  rear  and  the  tips  extend  out  over  the  eye.  These  tips  are 
then  folded  back  over  the  body  and  tied  in  just  behind  the  eye. 

Downwing  patterns  are  important  on  many  Commonwealth 
streams  almost  the  entire  fishing  season.  As  the  season  opens, 
many  anglers  see  huge  grannom  hatches  on  trout  waters.  These 
grannom  caddisflies  usually  have  blackish-brown  or  black  bodies 
and  range  in  size  from  10  to  16.  Visit  any  northcentral  trout 
stream  like  Big  Pine  Creek  or  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Sinnemahoning  in  late  April  and  early  May  and  you’ll  prob- 
ably encounter  the  cream  caddis.  From  early  May  and  throughout 
much  of  the  summer,  you  can  expect  to  see  green-bodied  cad- 
dises appearing  on  almost  any  Commonwealth  trout  stream. 
Throughout  the  summer  months  and  well  into  October,  I’ve 
seen  good  tan  caddis  hatches  appear. 


Tie  up  a series  of  Deer-Head  Caddis  patterns  in  sizes  10  to 
16  with  bodies  of  black,  dark  brown,  tan,  cream  and  green. 
That  way  you’ll  be  prepared  for  many  of  the  caddisfly  hatches 
you’ll  see. 

I’ve  used  the  Deer-Head  Caddis  for  more  than  15  years  and 
it  has  been  one  of  my  favorite  patterns  to  copy  many  of  the 
downwing  hatches. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Deer-Head  Caddis  over  the 
other  caddis  patterns?  The  Deer-Head  Caddis  seems  to  float 
better,  forms  a distinct  caddislike  head  and  allows  the  tier  to 

make  a thorax  of  a different  color  on 
the  pattern.  If  you’ve  ever  examined 
a natural  caddis,  you’ll  see  that  some 
have  a thorax  with  a slightly  different 
color  than  the  body.  Tying  the  Deer- 
Head  Caddis  attains  that  variation  in 
color. 

I add  a hackle  to  most  of  the  patterns 
to  make  them  float  better.  On  some 
of  the  patterns  I cut  the  hackle  off  the 
top  and  the  bottom  so  the  pattern  rests 
more  flush  with  the  water.  On  many 
flies  I also  add  a light  tan  z-lon  shuck 
at  the  bend  of  the  hook  to  copy  the  adult 
leaving  the  shuck  of  the  pupal  stage. 
Caddisflies  have  no  tail,  so  the  shuck 
gives  the  pattern  more  stability. 

You’ll  encounter  one  difficulty  when 
tying  this  pattern:  Judging  the  length 
of  the  wing.  Normally,  when  tying  the 
conventional  caddis  pattern,  I make  the 
wing  extend  just  a fraction  of  an  inch  out  over  the  bend  of  the 
hook.  With  the  Deer-Head  Caddis,  you  have  to  estimate  how 
far  the  wing  will  extend  backward.  What  you  do  is  tie  in  the 
wing  just  behind  the  eye  and  then  dub  some  of  the  poly  dub- 
bing at  the  thorax.  Now  go  back  to  the  bend  of  the  hook,  dub 
and  wind  tan  poly  for  the  body  up  to  the  thorax.  Then  bring 
the  wing  up  over  the  dubbed  thorax  and  tie  it  in.  Practice  sev- 
eral times  if  you’re  not  pleased  with  the  length  of  the  wing.  On 
a size  12  regular  hook,  I usually  make  the  wing  extend  about 
a half-inch  beyond  the  eye.  After  tying  a few  patterns,  you’ll 
find  it  relatively  easy  to  estimate  the  length  of  the  wing. 

In  the  example  below,  I use  tan  poly  for  the  body,  but  re- 
member, you  can  tie  this  pattern  with  any  body  color  material 
you  want. 

Add  the  hackle  where  the  head  of  the  caddis  ends  and  the 
wing  begins.  If  you’re  tying  a size  12  pattern,  use  hackle  that 
you’d  normally  use  for  a size  14  or  16  dry  fly. 

Next  time  you  encounter  a caddis  or  stonefly  hatch  on  one 
of  the  state’s  streams,  be  prepared  with  a Deer-Head  Caddis 
imitation.  After  you’ve  used  the  pattern  you  might  consider 
it  one  of  your  favorites.  0 
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Dressing:  Deer- Head  Caddis  (Tan) 

Hook:  Size  12  to  18  dry  fly  hook. 

Thread:  Tan. 

Wing:  Dark-brown  deer  hair. 

Hackle:  Dark  brown. 

Body:  Tan  poly,  dubbed 

(also  use  green,  brown,  black,  brown  or  cream). 

• Tie  in  the  tan  thread  and  wind  back  from  the  eye  a third  of  the 
way  on  the  hook  shank.  Tie  in  about  two  dozen  deer  hair  fibers.  The 
tips  should  extend  out  over  the  eye  of  the  hook  and  the  butt  sections 
should  extend  backward  toward  the  hook  bend.  On  a size  12  dry  fly 
hook,  the  tips  should  extend  a half-inch  in  front  of  the  eye.  Wind  about 
a half-dozen  turns  of  thread  over  the  butt  to  secure  the  fibers. 


Dub  tan  poly  and  cover  only  the  thorax. 


J • Wind  back  to  the  bend  of  the  hook 
and  dub  the  tying  thread  with  tan  poly. 
Wind  up  to  the  back  of  the  dubbed  thorax. 


Leave  the  thread  there  and  pull 
the  deer  hair  up  and  over  the  thorax, 
and  tie  in. 


5 • Tie  in  a dark-brown  hackle.  Make  certain  the  shiny  side 
( darker  side,  or  the  top  side,  of  the  feather)  faces  back  and  the 
dull  side  faces  forward. 

Ui  Wind  the  hackle  six  or  seven  times  around  the  hook 
where  the  wing  ends  and  the  head  begins.  Tie  off  the  hackle 
and  whip  finish. 
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Check  the  boat.  Verify  that  all  safety  equipment  is  on 
board.  Check  the  battery  charge  and  connections,  fuel  con- 
dition and  connections,  and  steering  linkage  and  operation. 

Prevent  a common  failure  such  as  a flooded  engine  or  a 
slightly  off-placed  kill  switch  by  knowing  the  basics  of  fuel 
systems  and  electrical  systems,  as  well  as  having  an  under- 
standing of  how  to  perform  a minor  repair  and  knowing 
which  tools  you  need. 


by  David  M.  Adams 


The  phrase  “school 
of  hard  knocks” 
could  easily  describe 
my  boating 
experiences  during 
the  past  20  years. 


Recently,  I had  a boating  day 
planned  on  the  Allegheny  River. 

With  excited  family  members 
waiting  at  the  dock,  a turn  of  the 
key  produced  a dull  click,  and 
yet,  another  click.  Meanwhile, 
off  to  my  side,  looks  of  dejection 
reflected  on  the  water.  Soon  the 
scramble  began  and  the  search 
for  tools  was  on.  After  a forgot- 
ten and  neglected  positive 
battery  cable  was  tightened,  we 
were  able  to  continue  our  day  of 
boating. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  a breakdown  on  the  ramp  or  on  the 
water  is  prevention.  Using  this  simple  checklist  the  day  be- 
fore you  launch  or  the  morning  you  set  out  can  prevent  an 
unpleasant  beginning  of  a trip. 

Check  the  trailer.  Inspect  the  hitch  coupling,  tiedowns, 
tire  pressure  (shake  the  tires  firmly— excessive  wobble  indi- 
cates a possible  wheel  bearing  problem),  and  trailer  lights. 
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Include  in  your  tool  box  the 
following:  6-inch  long  2 by  4 sec- 
tion of  wood,  13/  16-inch  spark  plug 
socket  tool,  6-inch  and  8-inch 
needlenose  pliers,  regular  and 
Phillips-head  screwdrivers,  hammer, 
propeller  wrench  (floating),  electrical 
tape,  spare  bulbs,  crescent  wrench, 
extra  primer  ball  and  spare  propeller. 

Know  how  to  handle  a flooded 
engine.  The  correct  way  to  start  a 
flooded  electric-start  engine  is  first 
to  disconnect  the  fuel  line.  Then 
move  the  throttle  cold-start  lever  to 
wide  open.  Next,  make  sure  the 
choke  is  not  engaged.  Finally,  crank 
the  engine  for  an  eight-second  count. 
Repeat  this  procedure  two  or  three 
times.  To  protect  the  starter,  allow  a 
four-second  break  between  attempts. 
Once  the  engine  starts,  immediately 
slow  the  engine  and  stop  it.  Recon- 
nect the  fuel  line. 

When  an  engine  starts  but  stalls 
within  minutes,  the  fuel  system  could 
be  at  fault.  Although  some  powerful 
outboards  are  equipped  with 
electric  fuel  pumps,  most  boat- 
ers find  that  on  their 
outboards,  the  primer  ball  and 
line  are  still  the  most  common 
fuel  delivery  system.  Make 
sure  the  primer  ball  is  hard 
and  holding  pressure.  Then 
check  the  gas  tank  vent.  With 
vacuum  pump  fuel  delivery,  an 
outboard  engine  will  stall  in 
minutes  if  it  is  not  properly 
vented. 

Check  the  fuel  filter. 

Most  outboards  have  a screw- 
on  filter  at  the  side  of  the 
engine.  Before  removing  it, 
look  at  the  fuel  bowl.  If  water 
is  present,  the  liquid  will  be 
one  of  two  colors.  A dark 
color  is  gas  and  a clear  color  is 
water.  In  this  case,  replace  the 
fuel;  if  not,  remove  the  filter 
(avoid  spillage  with  a rag  and 
dispose  of  properly)  and  check 
for  dirt. 


Failure  of  electronic  equipment  and  some 
component  failures  can  sometimes  be 
attributed  to  loose  battery  connections. 
Always  check  the  connections  first  if 
something  doesn’t  work. 


Musts  for  the  tool  box:  6-inch  long  2x4  section  of  wood, 
13/1 6-inch  spark  plug  socket  tool,  6-inch  and  8-inch 
needlenose  pliers,  regular  and  Phillips-head  screwdrivers, 
hammer,  propeller  wrench  (floating),  electrical  tape,  spare 
bulbs,  crescent  wrench,  extra  primer  ball  and  spare 
propeller. 


Component  failure  is  the  main 
cause  of  electrical  problems.  Never 
attempt  to  jump  start  any  boat,  in 
particular,  an  outboard.  Not  only 
is  it  unsafe,  but  many  of  today’s 
electronics  are  sensitive  to  any  in- 
correct cable  hookup.  Never  check 
for  spark  by  disconnecting  the 
plug  wire.  This  type  of  diagnosis 
should  be  done  only  by  a techni- 
cian. If  all  the  basic  checks  fail  to 
start  an  engine,  an  engine  compo- 
nent probably  has  failed. 

Check  the  steering.  An  object 
catching  the  linkage  in  the 
splashwell  causes  most  binding 
linkages.  On  many  boats,  a forgot- 
ten part  called  the  “cable  nut” 
might  loosen.  To  check  the  steer- 
ing system  cable  nut,  look  at  the 
lower  front  of  the  motor.  The 
steering  cable  runs  to  the  bottom 
and  a large  nut  holds  it  onto  the 
motor.  Tighten  the  nut  and  check 
the  steering. 

Your  boating  day  won’t  end  with 
power  tilt  and  trim  prob- 
lems, but  power  tilt  and 
trim  can  cause  a major  in- 
convenience if  you’re 
backing  down  the  ramp  and 
the  propeller  bangs  the 
ramp  pavement. 

If  the  fluid  pump  is 
not  running,  check  the 
fuses  and  battery  connec- 
tions. If  the  pump  is 
running,  check  the  fluid 
level.  Even  if  it’s  just 
slightly  low,  it  might  not 
trim  properly.  Another  im- 
portant item  to  remember  is 
that  the  ground  wire  at  the 
trim  pump  is  a major  cause 
of  trim  motor  failures. 

Remember— a few  min- 
utes of  checking  can  save 
hours  of  aggravation. 0 
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vp%  1 j 1 Seasons,  Sizi 

\%W| 1 COM  MON  WEI 

SPECIES 

SEASONS 

All  secies  ofTROUT  and  SALMON 

Regular  Season- April  13  at  8 a.m.  through  September! 

^ m 

Extended  Season- All  approved  trout  streams  and  thei 
downstream  areas  and  all  lakes  and  ponds,  January  1 t' 
February  28  and  September  3 through  December  31 

BASS***-  Largemouth,  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted,  all  inland  waters**  LAKES 

■ 

January  1 through  April  12  and  November  1 through 
December  3 1 

April  13  through  June  14 

June  1 5 through  October  3 1 

BASS***-  Largemouth,  Smallmouth 
and  Spotted,  all  inland  waters** 
RIVERS  AND  STREAMS 

January  1 through  April  12  and  October  1 through 
December  3 1 

April  13  through  June  14 

June  1 5 through  September  30 

MUSKELLUNGE  and  Muskellunge  Hybrids 

January  1 through  March  14  and  May  4 through  Decen 

PICKEREL**** 

January  1 through  March  14  and  May  4 through  Decen 

PIKE-  Northern  and  Amur 

January  1 through  March  14  and  May  4 through  Decent 

WALLEYE  and  Hybrids  (Saugeye) 

January  1 through  March  14  and  May  4 through  Decerb1 

SAUGER 

January  1 through  March  14  and  May  4 through  Deceriill 

AMERICAN  SHAD 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  SHAD  (Lehigh  River  and  tributaries) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  SHAD***** 

(Susquehanna  River  and  tributaries) 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

HICKORY  SHAD***** 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

HERRING,  GIZZARD  SHAD***** 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

STRIPED  BASS  and  STRIPED  BASS / 
WHITE  BASS  HYBRIDS 

OPENYEAR-ROUND  ! 

SUNFISH, YELLOW  PERCH, WHITE  PERCH, 
CRAPPIES,  CATFISH,  ROCK  BASS, 
SUCKERS,  CARP,  WHITE  BASS 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

BAITFISH  and  FISHBAIT  (except  mudbugs) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  EEL 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

AMERICAN  EEL  (as  baitfish) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

MUDBUGS  (dragonfly  nymphs) 

OPENYEAR-ROUND 

PADDLEFISH 

CLOSED  YEAR-ROUND 

■ J 

***  Approved  trout  waters  are  c/o3 

* Includes  the  Youghlogheny  Reservoir  and  does  not  include  special-regulation  areas.  For  purposes  of  this  subsectioi  >• 

**  In  the  Summary,  see  Conowingo  Reservoir  and  Susquehanna  and  Juniata  rivers  charts  for  ****  Dur/'ng  the  period  from  Janui 

special  bass  seasons  applicable  to  flowing  waters  in  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin.  *****  Unlawful  to  take,  catch  or 

2002  OPENING  DATES  TROUT:  APRIL  1 3 


MINIMUM  SIZE  DAILY  LIMIT 


7 inches 

5-  streams,  lakes  and  ponds  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

7 inches 

3 (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

15  inches 

4 (combined  species  ) 

NO  HARVEST 

Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (no  tournaments  permitted) 

1 2 inches 

6 (combined  species  ) 

1 5 inches 

4 (combined  species) 

NO  HARVEST 

Catch  and  immediate  release  only  (no  tournaments  permitted) 

1 2 inches 

6 (combined  species  ) ^ 

\ 1 30  inches 

2 (combined  species) 

3 > 15  inches 

3 1 24  inches 

2 (combined  species)  ^ 

3 4 1 5 inches 

31  12  inches 

6 " ^ 

no  minimum 

6 

no  minimum 

1 

CLOSED 

0 

CLOSED 

o 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

20  inches 

2 <combined  species) 

no  minimum 

50  (combined  species)  except  areas  with  special  regulations 

no  minimum 
— 

50  (combined  species) 

o incnes 

6 inches  to  8 inches 

J V 

no  minimum 

Unlimited  if  taken  from  lakes,  ponds,  swamps,  and  adjacent  areas. 
50  per  day  if  taken  from  moving  waters  (rivers  and  streams) 

CLOSED 

1 1 hing  from  March  I until  opening  day  of  the  regular  trout  season  in  April. 

s lam  pools  and  recreational  dam  pools  on  the  Susquehanna  River  and  navigational  dam  pools  in  the  Ohio  River  drainage  are  "rivers." 
tough  March  14  and  December  I through  December  3 I , the  daily  limit  of  pickerel  is  three. 

c: an  shad,  hickory  shad,  alewife  and  blueback  herring  (collectively  known  as  river  herring)  in  the  Susquehanna  River  and  its  tributaries. 


WALLEYE/PIKE:  MAY  4 BASS:  JUNE  1 5 
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I all  trout  fishing  on  Northeast  Pennsylvania’s  Big  Three 
Rivers,  the  Delaware,  the  Lehigh  and  the  Lackawaxen,  has  its 
own  special  rewards.  The  autumn  scenery,  like  a palette’s 
colors  splashed  on  an  ice-blue  canvas,  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  year.  In  the  fall,  the  best  fishing  time  isn’t  the  morn- 
ing or  the  evening— if  s all  day  long.  The  approaching 
winter  has  triggered  the  trout’s  need  to  feed  constantly. 

The  solitude,  the  18-  to  24-inch  trout,  and  the  breathtaking 
beauty  of  northeast  Pennsylvania’s  “Big  Three”  can  trick 


you  into  thinking  you’re  fishing  a storied  Western  river. 

The  rains  of  September  change  the  summer’s  low  flows 
and  languid  fish  into  streams  brimming  with  cold,  gurgling 
water  and  rejuvenated  trout.  With  this  reawakening  comes 
the  best  fishing  of  the  year. 

Upper  Delaware  River 

For  decades,  this  Class  A Wild  Trout  Water  has  been 
called  the  blue-ribbon  trout  river  of  the  East.  Here  the  en- 
tire population  of  trout  reproduces  naturally.  Coldwater 
releases  from  upstream  reservoirs  cast  their  magical  effect 
for  27.5  miles  from  the  beginning  of  the  river  at  Hancock, 
New  York,  downstream  to  Callicoon.  Sandwiched  between 
New  York’s  Catskill  Mountains  and  Pennsylvania’s  Endless 
Mountains,  this  part  of  the  river  is  surrounded  by  nonstop 
picture-postcard  scenery.  When  the  other  two  big  rivers  in 
northeast  Pennsylvania  are  having  low-water  problems,  this 
is  the  place  to  go. 

Low  water  is  never  a problem  here,  most  of  the  time;  it’s 
high  water  that’s  the  problem.  When  excess  water  is  re- 
leased from  upstream  reservoirs,  this  river  turns  into  a 
boiling  torrent  that  can  swamp  your  boat  and  put  an  end  to 
your  wade  fishing.  When  the  water  is  high,  stay  off  the 
Delaware  River,  but  when  the  water  is  low  elsewhere,  the  big 
pools  here  become  fishable  by  boating  or  by  wading. 

The  biggest  drawback  to  the  Delaware  River  isn’t  the  flow, 
or  the  number  of  fish— if  s the  access.  There’s  very  little 
public  land  adjoining  the  river.  Thankfully,  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  maintains  five  accesses  between  Hancock  and 
Callicoon.  The  Shehawken  (Hancock),  Buckingham  (south 
of  Stockport)  and  Callicoon  (Callicoon)  accesses  all  have 
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Stoddartsville  Falls,  Lehigh 
River,  looking  downstream 


parking  areas  and  launch 
ramps.  Here  you  can  park 
and  wade  or  launch  your  un- 
limited horsepower  boat 
(there  are  no  horsepower  re- 
strictions on  this  part  of  the 
river).  The  Equinunk 
(Equinunk)  Access  area 
doesn’t  have  a parking  area  or 
a launch  ramp.  You  must 
find  roadside  parking  to  use 
this  one.  Between  the  towns 
of  Stalker  and  Hankins,  the 
access  at  the  special  regula- 
tions area  has  a parking  lot. 

The  access  problems  on  the 
Delaware  River  translate  into 
high  fishing  pressure  at  the 
few  places  anglers  can  wade 
into  the  stream.  In  the 
springtime,  that  means  you’ll 
have  to  get  on  the  river  early 
in  the  morning  to  enjoy  some 
solitude.  But  in  the  fall, 
you’ll  often  have  the  river  en- 
tirely to  yourself. 

The  Shehawken,  Bucking- 
ham and  Equinunk  accesses 
are  located  along  PA  Route 
191.  The  Callicoon  Access  is 
located  south  of  the  bridge 
joining  PA’s  SR  1016  and  NY 
Route  97  at  Callicoon.  Addi- 
tional river  accesses  are 
located  at  the  bridges  cross- 
ing the  river  at  Hancock, 

Lordville,  Hankins  and 
Callicoon,  but  parking  is  lim- 
ited at  each  of  them.  The 
pools  created  by  these  bridges 
conveniently  provide  some  of 
the  best  fishing  on  the  river. 

West  Branch  of  the 
Delaware  River 

This  part  of  the  Delaware  River  deserves  special  mention. 
Those  in  the  know  consider  West  Branch  fishing  to  be  even 
better  than  the  main  river’s  action.  Only  a 7-mile  stretch, 
from  south  of  Hale’s  Eddy  to  Hancock,  is  open  to  anglers 
with  a Pennsylvania  fishing  license.  Again,  limited  access  to 
the  river  keeps  many  anglers  away  from  the  West  Branch. 
The  Commission  Balls  Eddy  Access  has  a large  parking  area 
and  a launch  ramp.  It’s  located  near  the  intersection  of  SR 
4014  and  T 780,  northeast  of  Winterhaven. 


Upper  Lehigh  River 

The  coldwater  section  of  the  Lehigh  River  begins  at  the 
Francis  E.  Walter  Dam  and  continues  28.5  miles  to  the  town 
ofjim  Thorpe.  Brown  and  brook  trout  are  stocked  from 
just  below  the  dam  to  Sandy  Run,  a distance  of  9.3  miles, 
and  there’s  plenty  of  downwardly  migrating  trout  all  the 
way  to  Jim  Thorpe. 

Access  to  this  stretch  of  the  Lehigh  River  is  excellent. 
Lehigh  Gorge  State  Park,  with  its  22-mile  rails-to-trails  path, 
allows  almost  unlimited  access  to  the  river’s  western  bank. 


Big  Three 
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The  only  drawback  to  fishing  this  part  of  the  river  is  the 
steep  bank  that  you  must  carefully  negotiate  if  you  wish  to 
remain  free  of  battle  scars.  A wading  staff  and  carbide- 
gripped  boots  are  also  a good  idea.  The  rocks  of  this 
freestone  river  have  been  worn  smooth  and  slippery  by  eons 
of  water  erosion.  Your  best  bet  here  is  to  walk  or  bicycle 
down  the  old  railroad  grade  and  fish  the  big  pools.  The 
river  makes  plenty  of  turns  as  it  carves  a southerly  path,  and 
these  big  bends  hold  some  big  trout. 

Three  state  park  accesses  conveniently  divide  the  river 
into  manageable  sections.  They’re  located  at  White  Haven, 
Rockport  and  north  of  Jim  Thorpe  at  Glen  Onoko.  The 
Rockport  access  intersects  the  Lehigh  Gorge  Trail  at  the 
halfway  point.  Another  access  is  at  the  village  of  Lehigh 
Tannery.  Here  State  Route  2046  crosses  the  river.  There  are 
parking  areas  at  all  these  sites,  but  no  launch  ramps. 

The  Lehigh  River  can  also  be  reached  by  a trail  originating 
from  PA  Route  534  and  passing  through  Hickory  Run  State 
Park.  Hickory  Run  Trail  originates  just  west  of  the  park 
ranger  station  and  is  1.5  miles  long.  If  you’re  a hardcore 
trout  fanatic  and  a dedicated  hiker,  you  can  also  access  this 
river  stretch  from  State  Game  Lands  40,  151  and  149. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Francis  E.  Walter  Res- 
ervoir provides  access  to  the  Lehigh  River’s  tailwaters. 
There’s  6.5  miles  of  wadable  creeklike  water  from  just  below 
the  dam  all  the  way  to  White  Haven.  Access  to  this  stretch 
of  the  Lehigh  River  is  from  a seasonal  road  (open  the  first 
day  of  trout  season  through  October  31)  located  behind  the 
picnic  area  opposite  the  impoundment’s  operations  facility. 
The  reservoir  is  located  north  of  PA  Route  940,  1.5  miles 
east  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike’s  (1-476)  Exit  35. 

When  considering  the  Lehigh  River,  don’t  forget  the 
headwaters  that  originate  along  the  Monroe  and 
Lackawanna  County  lines.  There’s  15  miles  of  river  from 
the  headwaters  at  the  village  of  Clifton  downstream  to  the 
Francis  E.  Walter  Dam.  The  best  access  to  this  stretch  of 
the  river  is  from  PA  Route  1 15  at  Stoddartsville  and  along 
SR  2013  (River  Road)  between  Thornhurst  and  Clifton. 
There  are  some  big  (18-  to  22-inch)  trout  here,  and 
Stoddartsville  Falls  are  worth  a trip  just  to  view  their  spec- 
tacular 75-foot  multitiered  drop.  The  falls  are  located  just 
west  of  PA  Route  115. 

Lackawaxen  River 

The  Lackawaxen  River  runs  for  15  miles  from  the  outflow 
of  Lake  Wallenpaupack  to  the  Delaware  River  at 
Lackawaxen.  The  river  is  a marginal  coldwater  fishery,  but 
under  the  proper  conditions  it  holds  some  nice  trout.  Dur- 
ing periods  of  adequate  water  levels,  you  can  find  trout 
holding  in  the  bigger  pools.  When  there’s  high  water  on  the 
Delaware,  big  trout  that  normally  live  in  the  depths  on  the 
Lackawaxen  Pool  have  a habit  of  migrating  upstream  into 
the  Lackawaxen  River.  When  the  weather’s  very  hot,  PPL’s 
Lake  Wallenpaupack  generators  will  be  running  and  filling 


1.  Upper  Delaware  River 

2.  Upper  Lehigh  River 

3.  Lackawaxen  River 

the  river  with  water.  When  this  happens,  the  river  isn’t  safe 
to  wade. 

Access  to  the  river  is  excellent  from  just  below  Hawley  at 
Kimbles  to  the  Lackawaxen’s  confluence  with  the  Delaware 
River  at  the  town  of  Lackawaxen.  PA  SR  4006  (Towpath 
Road)  parallels  the  entire  river  and  there  are  many  roadside 
parking  areas.  Commission  surveys  of  the  river  reveal  a 
population  of  naturally  reproducing  rainbows  that  supple- 
ments stockings. 

Regulations,  stocking 

A Pennsylvania  fishing  license  is  valid  in  the  Delaware 
River  (including  the  West  Branch)  between  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  when  fishing  from  a boat  or  from  either  shore. 
The  West  Branch  of  the  Delaware  River  from  the  Pennsylva- 
nia/New York  border  downstream  to  the  confluence  with 
the  East  Branch  of  the  Delaware  River  is  an  Artificial-Lures- 
Only  water  from  October  1 to  8:00  a.m.  on  the  opening  day 
of  trout  season. 

You  can  check  the  water  level  of  your  favorite  stream  by 
visiting  http://water.usgs.g0v/realtime.html.O 
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by  Linda  Steiner 


I he  Casselman  River  comes  to  us 
from  West  Virginia  headwaters 
along  the  flanks  of  Meadow  Moun- 
tain. Defying  the  usual  route  of 
Pennsylvania  rivers,  but  like  some 
other  waters  in  the  Southwest  Re- 
gion, the  Casselman  flows  from 
south  to  north,  from  West  Virginia 
through  the  Maryland  Panhandle 
and  then  into  Pennsylvania.  When 
it  crosses  the  state  line  into 
Somerset  County,  the  river  is  a fine 
trout  fishery.  The  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  stocks  the  Casselman 
from  the  Maryland  border  to  the 
T502  bridge,  near  Boynton,  a dis- 
tance of  5.6  miles. 

From  Boynton  downstream 
nearly  40  miles,  to  where  the  stream 
meets  the  Youghiogheny  River,  at 
Confluence,  the  Casselman  has 
died— twice.  The  last  time,  in  1993, 
it  seemed  death  had  claimed  the 
river  irrevocably.  Some  who  had 
come  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
Casselman  in  its  first  rebirth  turned  their  backs,  without 
hope.  But  death  could  not  hold  the  Casselman  and  it  has 
returned  to  life,  a second  time,  with  help  from  its  friends 
and  the  law. 

The  Casselman’s  troubles  go  way  back,  to  the  discovery  of 
coal  in  its  watershed.  Lighting  homes  and  businesses,  fueling 
the  region’s  economy  and  a growing  nation,  the  combustible 
rock  carried  a price  in  its  quarrying— stream  death.  Exposed 
to  air  and  water,  coal  produces  acid  mine  drainage,  a witch’s 
brew  of  contaminants  including  sulfur,  iron,  aluminum, 
manganese  and  other  heavy  metals,  and  a corrosiveness  that 
destroys  a waterway’s  ability  to  support  life. 

In  the  early  1900s,  the  3,000-acre  Shaw  Mines  deep  mine 
complex  was  active  in  the  Casselman  watershed,  southwest 
of  Meyersdale.  The  mines  brought  jobs  to  the  region,  but 
acid  mine  drainage  took  the 
Casselman’s  life.  Those  who  re- 
membered catching  fish  in  the  river 
grew  older  and  passed  away,  and 
little  remembrance  remained  of 
when  the  Casselman  was  clean.  To 
those  living  in  the  small  towns 
along  the  river,  the  Casselman  was 
a contaminated  place  for  refuse 
and  waste.  The  thought  of  fishing 
in  the  Casselman  was  unheard  of; 
kids  who  swam  in  the  stream  on 
the  hottest  summer  days  came  out  orange-stained,  with  eyes 
stinging. 

Joel  Pontorero  remembers  the  Casselman  like  that  and 
has  seen  it  come  alive,  die  and  be  reborn  again.  Pontorero  is 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environmental  Protection 


(DEP)  Mine  Inspector  Supervisor 
at  the  Ebensburg  regional  office. 
His  “beat”  is  Somerset  County. 
“When  I came  to  the  job  in  the 
1980s,  the  Casselman  was  devoid 
of  fish  life,”  recalls  Pontorero. 
“The  river  began  to  recover  in  the 
mid-1980s  and  early  ’90s,  with 
remining  being  done.”  By  then, 
environmental  laws  and  mining 
industry  regulations  were  in  ef- 
fect and  were  slowly  repairing  the 
damage  of  so  many  past  decades. 

The  Youghiogheny  River, 
which  receives  major  flow  from 
the  Casselman,  had  also  experi- 
enced rebirth.  That  river 
established  itself  as  a valuable 
recreational  source,  with  fishing 
and  boating  shoring  up  the 
economy  in  a region  where  coal 
was  no  longer  king.  The  future 
looked  fine  for  the  Casselman 
and  the  Youghiogheny,  with 
trout  and  bass  stocked,  other 
fishes  returning  naturally,  insect 
hatches  good  enough  to  bring  out  the  fly  fishermen,  and 
even  otters  reintroduced  into  the  watershed.  Then  death 
whacked  the  Casselman  a second  time,  with  a negative  effect 
also  falling  on  the  Youghiogheny  River. 

Bob  Ging,  a member  of  the  Chestnut  Ridge  Chapter  of 
Trout  Unlimited,  remembers  that  evil  day.  “On  May  10, 

1993, 1 was  fishing  on  Laurel  Hill  Creek.  We  weren’t  doing 
too  well  and  I suggested  to  my  companion  that  w'e  go  to  the 
Casselman,”  says  Ging.  “We  had  started  to  see  hatches,  the 
Casselman  seemed  to  be  making  a comeback,  and 
sportsmen’s  clubs  had  been  stocking  the  lower  end.  While 
there  that  day,  I was  checked  by  Fish  Commission  officer 
Bud  Flyte  and  I told  Bud,  ‘The  river  doesn’t  look  too  good.’ 
Its  color  was  funny.  Bud  said,  ‘No,  it  doesn’t  look  good.’” 
That  was  the  first  hint  of  the  tragedy  that  quickly  fol- 
lowed. At  its  worst,  the  river 
that  folks  had  grown  used  to 
as  clear  again  resembled  di- 
lute tomato  soup,  arising 
from  the  metals  from  a slug 
of  mine  acid  drainage  that 
had  hit  the  stream.  In  some 
spots  an  ominous  white 
stain  disfigured  the  bot- 
tom-aluminum precipitated 
from  the  toxic  flow.  Ging, 
who  is  an  attorney,  had 
worked  on  mine  acid  pollution  cases,  but  had  never  seen  a 
disaster  like  this.  “I  had  pretty  much  written  off  the 
Casselman,”  he  says.  A fledging  watershed  group,  which 
had  been  encouraged  by  the  earlier  recovery  and  had  just 
stocked  trout,  all  but  folded.  Death  had  come  heavily  again 


Volunteers  stock  trout  in  the  Casselman  River  at 
Markleton.  That  the  Casselman  has  come  back  from 
the  dead  again  is  something  anglers  are  still  pinching 
themselves  over.  Incredibly,  the  Casselman  is  in 
better  condition,  water-cjuality-wise,  now  than  before 
its  second  death. 
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The  Casselman  has  several  popular  whitewater 
sections  used  far  cruisrng  and  teaching. , The  rapids 
are  Class  I to  III  when  the  water  is~up. 


to  the  Casselman. 

Beyond  the  dismay  were  questions.  Something  had 
caused  this  setback.  Among  those  involved  in  the  investiga- 
tion were  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
DEP.  The  property  where  the  problem  originated  belonged 
to  Action  Mining,  and  several  severe  acid  mine  drainage 
sources  were  eventually  identified.  One  trouble  spot  that 
contributed  to  the  Casselman’s  second  killing  was  a place 
called  Weir  11. 

Pontorero  explained  that  during  the  1940s,  federal  WPA 
projects  installed  hydraulic  mine  seals  on  deep  mines,  to 
prevent  or  minimize  mine  acid  generation  and  prevent  un- 
derground mine  fires  by  flooding  the  underground 
chambers  with  water.  Weir  1 1 was  built  at  the  Shaw  Mines, 
with  a standpipe  that  raised  the  water  level  and  allowed  the 
drainage  to  flow  up  and  out.  “The  weirs  didn’t  work  and 
they  may  have  had  the  opposite  effect,”  says  Pontorero. 

Coal  mine  chemistry  wasn’t  well  understood  back  then. 
When  the  1993  incident  occurred,  Weir  11  was  discharging 
from  the  ground  25  to  30  feet  higher  than  before,  says 
Pontorero. 

Although  it  may  never  be  known  exactly  why  the  weir 
overflowed  and  delivered  such  a deadly  slug  to  the  river, 
Pontorero  says  the  accepted  theory  is  that  melt  of  the  spring 
of  1993’s  excessive  snow  cover  caused  high  water  levels  un- 
derground. Flows  from  Weir  11  were  more  than  2,000 
gallons  per  minute  when  the  Casselman  was  toxic-shocked 
and  its  fish  life  killed. 

Another  large  source  of  acid  mine  drainage  was  coming 
from  Shaw  Mines  Run.  Steps  to  treat  that  flow  and  the  dis- 
charge from  Weir  11,  both  on  the  north  side  of  the  mining 
complex,  were  undertaken  after  the  investigation  in  1993. 
Remining  was  done,  underground  water  pools  and  coal  pil- 
lars in  the  voids  were  eliminated,  and  outflowing  water  was 
treated,  says  Pontorero.  Still  the  river  had  hardly  improved. 

A third  source  of  the  Casselman’s  contamination  wasn’t 
discovered  until  1995,  and  it  was  a doozy.  Acting  on  a tip 
from  a local  resident,  investigators  discovered  pipes  buried 
in  the  vicinity  of  Action  Mining’s  operation  near  Coal  Run, 


in  the  southern  part  of  the  Shaw  Mines  complex.  “We 
found  that  Action  Mining  had  diverted  flows  from  three 
more  of  the  WPA  mine  seals,  put  the  flow  into  pipes  and 
directed  it  to  a point  off  their  permit  area,”  says  Pontorero. 
“The  three  mine  seals  had  been  spewing  out  severely  pol- 
luted water  since  the  1940s,  and  Action  Mining’s  operation 
degraded  the  water  quality  further.” 

Between  1995  and  1999,  movement  toward  a resolution 
progressed,  slowly,  with  one  group,  Youghiogheny 
Riverwatch,  threatening  to  sue  DEP  if  steps  were  not  taken 
to  address  the  problem  permanently.  On  June  30,  1999,  a 
consent  agreement  was  entered  into  by  Action  Mining,  DEP 
and  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  The  provisions  of  the 
$625,000  civil  penalty  package  against  Action  Mining 
breathed  new  life  into  the  corpse  of  the  Casselman.  Addi- 
tionally, on  December  20,  1999,  Action  Mining  was 
sentenced  to  a $50,000  fine  and  two  years  probation  by  the 
United  States  District  Court,  under  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

In  the  civil  agreement,  $400,000  was  to  be  used  to  con- 
struct a passive  mine  drainage  treatment  facility  on  Coal 
Run,  for  the  contaminated  water  from  the  illegal  diversion 
pipes.  This,  explains  Pontorero,  is  now  in  place.  The  pol- 
luted water  enters  a vertical  flow  system,  a pond  where  it 
passes  first  through  mushroom  compost,  which  removes 
oxygen.  Now  anoxic,  the  water  filters  down  through  the 
next  layer,  consisting  of  limestone.  It  is  decanted  from  the 
bottom  of  the  system  into  the  next  pond,  a sediment,  or  set- 
tling, pond.  The  pond  order  is  repeated  several  times  and 
the  discharge  is  ready  to  go  on  to  the  Casselman,  much  im- 
proved. The  water  enters  the  treatment  systems  with  a pEI  (a 
measure  of  acidity)  as  strong  as  vinegar  (pH  3)  and  leaves 
neutral  (pH  7). 

Although  considered  a “passive  system,”  the  treatment 
regime  is  not  without  maintenance.  Aluminum  precipitates 
accumulate  in  the  limestone  and  must  be  flushed  out  peri- 
odically, into  a holding  pond.  An  aluminum  recovery 
system,  an  innovative  project  to  be  built  through  the  federal 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  and  the  Casselman  River  Conser- 
vancy, will  work  to  recapture  valuable  metal  that  is 
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deposited  by  the  ton  into  the  settling  ponds.  This  holds  the 
promise  of  coupling  mine  drainage  remediation  with  eco- 
nomic incentive. 

Other  parts  of  the  civil  penalty  assessment  will  go  for 
stream  improvement,  trout  stocking,  river  otter  reintroduc- 
tion and  additional  passive  mine  acid  drainage  treatment  in 
the  Casselman  River  basin.  Also,  says  Pontorero,  Action 
Mining  is  working  on  setting  up  a trust  fund  for  continu- 
ing management  of  the  treatment  systems. 

With  several  large  sources  of  acid  mine  drainage  now 
managed,  the  Casselman  has  rebounded  dramatically. 

Those  who  are  concerned  about  the  river  don’t  exactly  say 
the  river’s  second  death  was  the  best  thing  ever  to  happen 
to  it,  but  the  1993  devastation  and  fish  kill  have  definitely 
made  good  things  happen  fast  for  the  Casselman. 

Rick  Lorson,  Area  Fisheries  Manager  for  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Fish  & Boat  Commission,  says  the  agency  has  resumed 
stocking  fingerling  trout  in  the  Casselman,  from 
Markleton  to  the  rivef  s junction  with  the  Youghiogheny. 
Smallmouth  bass  have  also  been  stocked  in  that  section,  to 
help  accelerate  the  waterway’s  natural  replenishment  of  the 
gamefish.  Rock  bass  stocking  is  also  being  considered,  says 
Lorson.  Fish  species  already  in  the  watershed,  in  the 
Youghiogheny  be- 
low and  in 
coldwater  tributar- 
ies leading  into  the 
Casselman,  are  also 
repopulating  the 
mainstem,  includ- 
ing suckers  and 
other  baitfish.  The 
longnose  sucker,  a 
state  endangered 
species,  was  isolated 
in  one  sub-basin, 
but  has  recently 
shown  up  in  the 
Casselman  itself. 

The  sucker  could 
establish  itself  in 
other  branches  of 
the  river  system. 

Dale  Jeffrey, 
president  of  the 
Casselman  River 
Conservancy,  says  that  group  has  become  a partner  in  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Cooperative  Trout  Nursery  Pro- 
gram. The  conservancy  is  raising  catchable-size  trout  to 
augment  the  Commission’s  fingerling  stocking.  The  group 
intends  to  stock  about  2,000  trout  a year  from  its  nursery 
and  has  already  released  some.  With  funds  from  the  civil 
penalty  against  Action  Mining,  the  conservancy  has  also 
bought  and  stocked  a warmwater  strain  of  rainbow  trout, 
which  can  better  tolerate  the  Casselman’s  summer  tempera- 
tures. “Anytime  you  go  down  there  you  can  catch  these 
fish,”  says  Jeffrey. 


Though  the  Casselman’s  rebirth  is  still  new,  the  trout  fish- 
ing there  is  already  good,  says  Jeffrey.  The  trout  are  feeding 
on  minnows,  caddises,  stoneflies,  terrestrial  insects  and 
more.  The  aquatic  food  base  is  still  recovering,  he  cautions, 
so  don’t  look  for  great  mayfly  hatches  yet.  The  biggest  prob- 
lem nowadays  when  fishing  the  Casselman,  jokes  Ging,  is 
keeping  those  “nuisance  bass”  off  the  hook.  “It’s  hard  to  get 
the  fly  past  all  those  smallmouths  to  the  trout,”  he  grins. 

From  the  Maryland  line  down  to  Boynton,  above  the  mine- 
acid  problems,  the  Casselman  is  a Fish  & Boat  Commission 
Approved  Trout  Water  and  receives  catchable-size  trout.  The 
stretch  from  Boynton  to  Garrett  is  the  most  affected  by  the 
coal  mines.  Fortunately,  below  Garrett  the  stream  shows 
rapid  recovery.  From  Rockwood  the  rest  of  the  way  down  is 
the  best  fishing,  says  Jeffrey.  “One  of  the  nicest  ways  to  fish 
the  Casselman  is  with  a canoe,”  he  explains.  “You  can  fish 
Garrett  to  Markleton  and  not  be  too  concerned  about  having 
to  be  an  experienced  canoeist.”  Another  way  to  reach  this 
portion  of  the  river  is  from  the  hiking/biking  trail  that  paral- 
lels the  river. 

From  Markleton  down,  some  fairly  heavy  whitewater  rap- 
ids occur,  making  this  a favorite  run  for  kayakers.  Here 
anglers  may  want  to  opt  for  an  inflatable  raft.  Check  with 

Riversport,  an  outfitter 
and  canoe/raft  rental 
in  Confluence,  for  the 
river  level  before  float- 
ing the  Casselman, 
says  Jeffrey.  Boats  can 
be  launched  at 
Markleton,  Rockwood 
and  Garrett,  and  there 
are  many  carry-in 
spots,  including 
trailheads  of  the  Al- 
legheny Highlands 
Trail.  This  rails-to- 
trails  path  gives  hiking 
and  bicycling  access  to 
anglers  who  want  to 
find  back-in  fishing  on 
the  Casselman. 

That  the  Casselman 
has  come  back  from 
the  dead  again  is  some- 
thing anglers  are  still 
pinching  themselves  over.  “I  sit  down  there  some  nights 
watching  fish  rise  and  otters  and  I can’t  believe  I’m  seeing 
this,  because  of  what  happened  here  eight  years  ago,”  says 
Ging.  Incredibly,  the  Casselman  is  in  better  condition,  wa- 
ter-quality-wise,  now  than  before  its  second  death. 

The  river’s  recovery  isn’t  guaranteed— there  are  more  mine 
acid  drainage  trouble  spots  in  the  watershed.  The  Casselman 
River  Conservancy  has  received  a state  Growing  Greener 
grant  to  assess  and  prioritize  treatment  and  reclamation 
needs.  Could  the  river  die  again?  As  Lorson  says,  there  are 
now  a lot  of  eyes  in  the  watershed.  For  the  Casselman,  that 
could  be  the  difference  between  life  and  death. 0 


At  the  mouth  of  Coal  Run,  a new  passive  treatment  system  treats  250  gallons 
per  minute  of  a very  bad  discharge.  Concentrating  heavy  metals  for  recycling, 
especially  aluminum,  in  the  final  settling  pond  may  help  offset  the  system’s 
maintenance  costs. 
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o ne  of  the  keys  to  keeping  your  outboard  jet  engine  in 
peak  condition  all  season  long  is  how  it  is  stored  over  the 
cold  winter  season.  There  is  more  to  getting  your  boat  ready 
for  winter  storage  than  just  throwing  a cover  over  it.  As  a 
rule  of  thumb,  whenever  your  craft  is  going  to  sit  for  60  days 
or  more,  it  should  be  conditioned  for  storage,  or  better 
known  as  “winterized.”  An  outboard  jet  engine  does  not  con- 
tain gear  oil  in  the  lower  unit  as  a prop  drive  does,  so  many 
boaters  make  the  mistake  that  it  does  not  need  conditioning 
before  winter  storage.  Skipping  this  crucial  step  often  results 
in  significant  expense  because  of  mechanical  problems  once 
spring  arrives.  If  jet  boat  owners  knew  how  easy  and  inexpen- 
sive it  is  to  prepare  their  crafts  for  storage,  most  would  take 
their  boats  and  engines  through  the  steps. 

Getting  started 

When  it  comes  to  gathering  the  tools  and  marine  supplies 
required  for  winterizing  your  jet  boat,  you’ll  more  than  likely 
have  to  make  a short,  inexpensive  trip  to  the  local  boat 
dealer.  Purchase  a bottle  of  fuel  conditioner,  a can  of  engine 
fogger  and  an  engine  flushing  unit,  if  you  do  not  already 
have  one.  The  cost  of  a flushing  unit  is  about  $5.  It  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  a garden  hose  to  supply  water  to  cool  the 
engine  as  it  runs.  These  units  are  required  when  the  engine  is 
run  out  of  the  water.  The  only  tools  required  for  winterizing 
the  boat  are  basic— an  adjustable  wrench,  spark  plug  wrench, 
screwdriver,  grease  gun  and  a garden  hose. 


If  jet  boat  owners  knew  how  easy  and  inexpensive  it 
is  to  prepare  their  boats  for  storage,  most  would 
take  their  boats  and  engines  through  the  steps. 

Fuel  stabilizer/conditioner 

The  first  step  is  to  add  the  recommended  amount  of  fuel 
conditioner  to  your  gas  tank.  The  ratio  of  conditioner  to 
gallons  of  fuel  is  listed  on  the  bottle.  Use  the  amount  rec- 
ommended for  the  amount  of  fuel  left  in  the  tank.  This 
additive  stabilizes  the  fuel  for  long-term  storage,  dissolves 
harmful  deposits  in  the  tank,  helps  prevent  condensation 
and  protects  the  fuel  lines  from  freezing. 

It  is  best  to  add  the  conditioner  and  then  some  additional 
fuel.  This  assists  in  mixing  the  additive.  A full  tank  is  not 
required  or  recommended.  It  is  always  best  to  have  room  to 
add  fresh  fuel  come  spring. 

Next,  get  the  stabilizer  into  the  fuel  lines  and  engine.  To 
do  this,  the  engine  must  be  run  for  10  to  15  minutes.  The 
engine  must  never  be  run  without  ample  water  to  cool  it. 
That’s  why  you  use  the  flushing  unit  and  garden  hose. 

First  use  the  adjustable  wrench  to  remove  the  bolt  located 
between  the  grease  fitting  for  the  bearing  and  the  lube  hose 
coupling.  Thread  the  flushing  unit  into  place  and  attach 
the  garden  hose.  Turn  on  the  water  and  then  start  the  en- 
gine. Let  the  engine  run  at  fast  idle  for  at  least  10  minutes. 
This  process  stabilizes  the  entire  fuel  system.  After  the  en- 
gine runs  for  10  minutes,  it’s  time  to  fog  the  engine. 
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Fogging  the  engine 

For  safety  reasons,  shut  the  engine  off  first  and  then  re- 
move the  engine  cover.  Next,  unfasten  the  screws  that  hold 
the  air  box  in  place.  This  is  done  to  provide  full  access  to 
each  of  the  carburetors.  It  is  important  that  you  are  in  a 
well-ventilated  area  because  this  step  does  just  as  it  sug- 
gests—the  smoke  fogs  the  area  well.  With  the  water 
running,  start  the  engine  again. 

The  process  of  fogging  the  engine  might  better  be  known 
as  “bogging  down  the  engine.”  The  object  is  to  spray  the 
engine  fog  directly  into  each  carburetor  until  the  engine 
stalls.  Each  cylinder  will  shut  down  after  about  5 to  10  sec- 
onds of  direct  spray.  What’s  happening  is  that  the  fogging 
spray  reaches  the  pistons,  rings  and  cylinders.  Once  there,  it 
coats  and  protects  them  from  corrosion  during  the  off-sea- 
son. Turn  the  ignition  to  the  off  position  and  disconnect 
the  garden  hose  and  flushing  unit.  Replace  the  flush  bolt 
and  fasten  the  air  box  back  into  place. 

With  the  socket  wrench,  remove  each  spark  plug  and 
spray  the  engine  fog  liberally  into  the  top  of  each  cylinder. 
After  all  the  spark  plugs  are  out  and  each  cylinder  has  been 
sprayed,  briefly  turn  the  engine  over  a few  times  to  make 
sure  the  fogging  oil  lubricates  and  coats  the  cylinder  walls. 
Thread  and  tighten  each  of  the  spark  plugs  and  connect  the 
wire  boots.  The  engine  cover  can  now  be  replaced. 

Reducing  moisture 

To  remove  as  much  of  the  water  and  moisture  from  the  jet 
pump  and  bell  housing,  fully  tilt  the  engine  back  a few  times. 
This  empties  most  of  the  water  left  in  the  housing.  Even 
though  there  will  still  likely  be  some  water  left,  the  object  is 
to  remove  enough  of  the  water  so  that  when  it  freezes,  it  has 
ample  area  to  expand  without  causing  damage. 

Next,  use  a quality  marine-grade  grease  and  completely 
lubricate  the  main  bearing  until  the  new  grease  purges  all 
the  moisture  from  around  the  bearing.  Pump  a heavy  dose 
of  grease  until  the  discharge  coming  out  of  the  hose  cou- 
pling is  clean  and  free  of  water.  Wipe  off  the  excess  and 
reconnect  the  lube  hose.  This  will  protect  the  main  bearing 
and  seals  during  the  winter. 

The  grease  gun  is  handy,  but  take  the  time  to  distribute 
fresh  lubrication  into  all  the  grease  fittings,  also  known  as 
“zerks.”  After  shooting  grease  into  the  steering  housing,  be 
sure  to  move  the  engine  all  the  way  left  and  right  to  disperse 
fresh  grease  along  the  slide  arm. 

Hull 

After  the  engine  and  fuel  system  are  adequately  condi- 
tioned for  storage,  consider  the  hull.  Pull  the  transom  plug, 
clean  and  completely  drain  all  of  the  livewells.  If  the 
livewells  were  heavily  used,  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  prop 
them  open  a few  inches  to  allow  some  air  to  flow.  Remove 
all  gear  from  the  storage  boxes.  Anything  that  might  rust  or 
mildew  during  temperature  fluctuations  should  be  stored 
indoors. 


The  only  tools  required  for  winterizing  the  boat  are  basic — an 
adjustable  wrench,  spark  plug  wrench,  screwdriver,  grease  gun 
and  a garden  hose.  You’ll  also  need  a fuel  conditioner,  engine 
fogger  and  a flushing  unit. 


Flushing  unit  in  place.  Turn  on  the  water  before  starting  the  engine. 


“Fogging  the  engine”  means  spraying  engine  fogger  into  the 
cylinders  so  that  the  product  coats  the  pistons,  rings  and 
cylinders.  This  protects  the  internal  engine  parts  from  corrosion. 
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All  safety  equipment  should  be  removed  and  inspected. 
First  aid  kits  should  be  inspected  and  new  supplies  added. 
Wearable  PFDs  and  throw  devices  should  be  inspected  for 
damage  and  serviceability.  Check  the  Fire  extinguisher  and 
make  sure  the  pressure  gauge  shows  that  it  is  still  fully 
charged.  All  emergency  flares  have  an  expiration  date,  so 
make  sure  these  dates  do  not  expire  before  the  end  of  the 
next  boating  season.  If  they  do,  replace  them  to  meet  the 
legal  requirement,  but  don’t  discard  them— they  cannot 


Be  sure  the  engine  is  off.  With  the  socket  wrench, 
remove  each  spark  plug.  Spray  the  engine  fog 
liberally  into  the  top  of  each  cylinder.  This  lubricates 
and  coats  the  cylinder  walls.  Thread  and  tighten  each 
spark  plug  and  connect  the  wire  boots. 


Use  the  grease  gun  to  distribute  fresh  lubrication  into 
all  the  grease  fittings.  After  greasing  the  steering 
housing,  move  the  engine  all  the  way  left  and  right  to 
disperse  fresh  grease  along  the  slide  arm. 


count  toward  the  legal  requirement,  but  they  probably  still 
work.  If  you  have  a weather  radio  or  flashlight,  be  sure  to 
remove  the  batteries  to  prevent  corrosion  or  damage.  Re- 
place the  batteries  when  the  boating  season  starts. 

Fully  charge  and  then  remove  the  starting  and  trolling 
batteries.  Marine  batteries  are  best  stored  inside  during  the 
winter  to  avoid  the  extreme  temperature  fluctuations  that 
shorten  their  charging  life.  Store  any  LCD  (liquid  crystal 
display)  electronics  indoors.  Even  though  they  are  sealed 
for  marine  applications,  these  units  are  susceptible  to  con- 
densation from  temperature  cycling.  If  removing  the 
electronics  requires  complicated  unwiring,  be  sure  to  label 
all  unharnessed  wires  with  a permanent  marker. 

Lastly,  wash  the  dirt  and  debris  off  the  hull  and  engine. 

Be  sure  to  store  the  engine  in  the  down,  or  run,  position. 
Cover  the  engine  and  the  hull  with  a good  fabric  cover  to  let 
it  breathe.  A cover  keeps  the  elements  off  the  interior  and 
protects  it  from  the  damage  often  caused  by  the  sun’s  rays. 
Raise  the  trailer  jack  so  that  the  bow  is  higher  than  the  stern 
to  allow  for  good  drainage. 

Now  your  jet  boat  is  properly  stored  for  the  winter.O 
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WCO  Diary 


by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


September  began  in  the  midst  of  yet  another  holiday  week- 
end, Labor  Day.  This  is  traditionally  the  end  to  the  busy 
boating  season  and  the  priority  for  enforcement  then  moves 
back  to  fishing.  The  majority  of  the  citations  we  issued  or 
filed  were  for  fishing  violations.  Most  were  for  people  who 
didn’t  get  around  to  buying  a license  yet  or  for  finding  the 
need  to  keep  undersized  fish  for  supper. 

On  one  occasion  a woman  was  having  a very  successful  day 
fishing  on  one  of  our  more  popular  lakes.  However,  if  she 
had  read  the  summary  book  that’s  issued  with  the  purchase 
of  a license,  she  probably  could  have  avoided  receiving  the 
citation  for  the  many  8-inch  largemouth  bass  she  harvested. 
Reading  the  summary  book  probably  would  have  resulted  in 
another  man’s  releasing,  instead  of  harvesting,  two  illegal 
bass  on  Lower  Woods  Pond,  and  receiving  a citation. 

With  the  boating  season  ending,  hunting  season  came  into 
full  swing.  We  served  the  dozens  of  arrest  warrants  accumu- 
lated during  the  busy  season.  Most  people  would 
acknowledge  responsibility  for  their  actions,  but  some  would 
not.  One  man  spent  three  days  in  jail  for  his  violations  of 
the  fishing  and  boating  laws. 

At  the  end  of  September,  I spent  several  days  at  the 
Bloomsburg  Fair.  During  my  three  shifts  there,  I spoke  to 
hundreds  of  people  on  a number  of  topics  ranging  from  per- 
sonal watercraft  to  freshwater  jellyfish.  I listened  to  dozens 
of  stories  and  answered 
hundreds  of  questions.  I 
also  gave  advice  on  tech- 
niques, strategies  and 
methods  for  making  an- 
glers’ fishing  adventures 
more  enjoyable. 

The  honor  guard 
brought  me  to  the 
Southcentral  Region  on 
two  separate  occasions. 

The  first  was  a glorious 
occasion.  It  was  my 
honor  to  post  the  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission’s 
flag  for  the  graduation  of 
the  H.R.  Stackhouse  15th 
Class  graduation  cer- 
emony at  the  Harrisburg  headquarters.  The  second  occasion 
was  a tribute  to  Commissioner  Enoch  S.  “Inky”  Moore  Jr.  in 
Newville.  We  posted  the  colors  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony  a 21-gun  salute  honored  his  memory. 

September  allowed  for  some  fishing  adventures  of  my 
own.  The  conditions  were  perfect.  I landed  trout  between  5 
inches  and  5 pounds!  All  fell  for  dry  flies.  During  these  ad- 
ventures I met  some  interesting  individuals.  The  first  was 
Bob  Collander  of  Scranton.  It  seemed  we  found  ourselves 


together  on  a very  productive  day.  We  swapped  a few  stories, 
and  Dyberry  Creek  was  mentioned.  I told  Bob  that  it  would 
be  stocked  the  next  week.  He  gave  me  a very  curious  look  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  we  were  fishing  in  Lackawanna  County1. 
He  did  show  up  and  assisted  DWCO  Jack  Osborne  and  me  in 
stocking  the  Delayed-Harvest  section  of  Dyberry  Creek  that 
next  week.  I guess  you  never  really  know  who’s  fishing  next 
to  you. 

Two  nonbelievers  from  New  Jersey  also  learned  this  les- 
son. On  a day  off  on  a dreary  Sunday  afternoon,  I was 
fishing  a very  small  stream  section  in  Susquehanna  County. 

I was  using  a fly  rod  and  reel  that  I had  just  restored.  In  90 
minutes  of  very  carefully  positioning  myself,  I landed  nearly 
a dozen  trout.  In  fact,  those  fish  were  the  first  trout  the  reel 
had  been  used  on  in  nearly  60  years.  I was  having  a terrific 
time.  Then  I heard  voices.  These  voices  said,  “There’s  some- 
one there.”  Instead  of  fishing  another  stream  section,  these 
two  men,  in  their  early  20s,  opted  to  fish  in  the  very  same 
spot  where  I was.  As  they  entered  the  water  in  their  sneakers 
and  cast  their  lines  within  three  feet  of  me,  they  seemed  to 
be  disappointed  when  they  didn’t  receive  an  immediate 
strike  from  a hungry  trout.  They  asked  me  if  I thought  they 
had  spooked  the  fish.  I smiled,  and  as  I reeled  in  my  line 
and  packed  in  my  rod  and  reel  for  the  day,  I responded  that 
trout  are  sometimes  finicky.  After  a few  minutes  I ap- 
proached the  fishermen 
who  were  not  up  on  the 
current  etiquette  of 
small-stream  fishing.  I 
identified  myself  and 
asked  to  see  their  fishing 
licenses?  You  guessed  it, 
neither  had  a license. 
Both  were  cited  and  sent 
on  their  way. 

I made  a few  other 
fishing  trips.  I had  the 
opportunity  to  fish  with 
retired  WCO  Jan 
Caveney  on  Mountain 
Spring  Creek,  and  with 
Cumberland  County 
WCO  John  Cummings  in 
“The  Ditch”  on  Big  Spring  Creek.  Both  trips  were  very  suc- 
cessful adventures.  I finally  convinced  my  fishing  partner 
Dave  Verdetto  to  put  down  his  archery  equipment  and  go 
fishing.  He  was  skeptical  of  my  stories  of  success  at  first, 
but  when  the  first  fish  he  landed  was  a 14-inch  brown  trout, 
he  was  convinced. 

We  issued  21  more  citations,  attended  four  hearings, 
caught  nearly  200  trout,  and  served  nearly  a dozen 
warrants.  o 
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Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Commissioner  Enoch  S.  "Inky"  Moore  Jr. 


Aquatic  nuisance  species 
(ANS)  are  aquatic  animals  and 
plants  that  have  been  introduced 
into  new  ecosystems.  They  harm 
the  natural  resources  in  these 
ecosystems  and  the  human  use 
of  these  resources. 


Aliens.  Invaders.  Nuisances.  Pests.  Threats  to  biodiversity. 

No,  we  aren't  describing  the  latest  Hollywood  movie.  We  are 
describing  aquatic  nuisance  species.  This  issue  of  PLAY  focuses  on 
aquatic  nuisance  species.  Either  accidentally  or  on  purpose,  humans 
have  introduced  species  that  aren't  native  to  Pennsylvania.  These 
organisms  find  that  Pennsylvania's  aquatic  habitats  are  able  to  meet 
their  needs.  In  turn,  these  organisms  have  a negative  effect  on 
the  critters  (including  humans!)  and  plants  that  are  native  to 
Pennsylvania. 

Several  words  used  throughout  this  issue  might  be  new  to  you. 
Those  words  and  their  definitions  are  in  the  box  at  right. 


Biodiversity.  The  variety  of 
species,  their  genetic  makeup, 
and  the  natural  communities  in 
which  they  occur. 


Introduced  species.  A species 
living  outside  of  its  natural 
geographic  range.  Can  be 
deliberately  or  accidentally 
introduced  or  brought  into  the 
new  ecosystem.  Also  called 
exotic,  alien,  non-native,  nuisance 
or  invasive  species. 

Invasive.  Spreading  or  taking 
over.  Invasive  species  often  take 
over  or  dominate  a habitat. 


Native.  An  animal  or  plant 
originating  in  a region  or 
geographic  range.  For  example, 
brook  trout  are  native  to 
Pennsylvania. 
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People  are  often 
the  cause  of  ANS  moving 
from  one  place  to  another.  There 
are  several  ways  new  species  are  introduced 
to  PA  and  neighboring  waters. 

Ballast  water  is  a major  pathway  for  new  aquatic 
organisms.  Ships  transporting  goods  carry  water 
on  board  in  tanks.  Water  is  pumped  into  these  tanks 
to  help  keep  the  ship  level.  This  water  is  called 
"ballast."  Ships  take  on  ballast  in  one  country, 
maybe  from  another  corner  of  the  world,  and  release 
it  into  ports  when  delivering  goods.  This  ballast 
water  often  contains  ANS  as  stowaways.  Round  gobies 
and  zebra  mussels  have  been  introduced  to  the  Great 
Lakes  from  other  parts  of  the  world  through  ballast 
water. 


According  to  an  article  in  the  April  2001  issue 
of  Aquatic  Nuisance  Species  Digest  "It  is  estimated 
that  every  minute,  40,000  gallons  of  foreign  ballast 
water  are  dumped  into  U.S.  waters.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  on  any  day,  as  many  as  3,000  aquatic  species, 
ranging  in  size  from  bacteria  to  fish,  are  moving 
around  the  earth  in  ballast-water  tanks." 

People  fishing  or  boating  in  water  already  infested 
with  ANS  often  aid  in  the  spread  of  ANS  to  other 
waters.  This  spreading  is  often  accidental  and 
preventable.  ANS  may  stow  away  in  livewells  or 
bilge  water.  Plants  and  zebra  mussels  may  also 
cling  to  trailers  and  outboards.  Launching  that 
boat  into  an  uninfested  waterway  may  be  all  it 
takes  to  introduce  ANS  into  that  water. 


Releasing 
pets  or  unused 
fishing  bait  is  another 
often  accidental  way  ANS  are 
introduced.  Red-eared  slider 
turtles  are  the  best  example  of  this  kind  of  release. 
These  turtles  aren't  native  to  Pennsylvania,  but 
through  releases  of  pets,  they  are  now  abundant. 

Zebra  mussels 


When  an  ANS  invades  a new  ecosystem,  it  affects 
the  system  in  one  of  several  ways.  First,  the 
population  grows,  often  unchecked  because  of  the 
lack  of  predators.  Biologists  use  the  term  "invasive" 
to  describe  this  happening.  ANS  may  be  new  predators 
in  an  ecosystem.  ANS  are  also  competitors.  They 
compete  with  native  species  for  food,  shelter  and 
living  space.  Often,  as  in  the  case  of  zebra  mussels, 
native  clams  and  mussels  are  crowded  out.  Zebra 
mussels  are  also  efficient  filter  feeders.  They  compete 
with  native  fish  and  other  invertebrates. 

All  these  events  affect  biodiversity.  In  one  lake 
in  Africa,  the  introduction  of  a non-native  fish  in 
the  late  1980s  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  more 
than  200  fish  species  found  only  in  that  Lake. 

Today,  with  our  global  economy  and  ease  of  travel, 
people  are  moving  ANS  around  the  world.  Laws 
and  regulations  set  by  Pennsylvania  have  little  effect. 
They  most  often  only  reduce  the  spread.  ANS  is  a 
global  issue,  one  that  puts  the  biodiversity  of  our 
state  at  risk. 
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Pennsylvania’s 


Zebra  mussel  (Dreissena  polymorpha) 
Origin:  Introduced  from  Europe  into  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  1980s  from  the  ballast  water  of  an 
ocean-going  ship. 

Description:  Small  fingernail-sized  freshwater 
mollusk. 

Concerns:  Zebra  mussels  colonize  on 
surfaces,  such  as  docks,  water  intake  pipes 
and  native  mollusks.  Their  only  known 
predators,  some  diving  ducks,  freshwater 
drum,  carp  and  sturgeon,  are  not  plentiful 
enough  to  have  a significant  effect  on  their 
numbers.  Zebra  mussels  have  greatly  affected 
the  Great  Lakes  ecosystem  and  economy. 


European  ruffe  (Gymnocephalus  cernuus) 
Origin:  Introduced  from  Europe  into  the  Great 
Lakes  in  1985  from  the  ballast  water  of  an 
ocean-going  ship. 

Description:  Small  fish,  close  relative  of  the 
yellow  perch. 

Concerns:  Because  of  its  aggressive  nature, 
the  ruffe  has  the  potential  to  devastate  both 
perch  and  walleye  fisheries  by  competing  for 
food  and  habitat. 


Round  goby  (Neogobius  melanostomus) 

Origin:  Introduced  from  Europe  into  the  Great  Lakes  in 
1990  from  the  ballast  water  of  an  ocean-going  ship. 
Description:  Small  bottom-dwelling  fish. 

Concerns:  Round  gobies  are  aggressive  feeders  and  can 
find  food  in  total  darkness.  The  round  goby  takes  over 
prime  spawning  sites  traditionally  used  by  native  species, 
competing  with  native  fish  for  habitat. 


Spiny  water  flea 

(Bythotrephes  cederstroemi) 

Origin:  Introduced  from 
Europe  into  the  Great 
Lakes  in  1984  from  the 
ballast  water  of  an  ocean- 
going ship. 

Description:  Small 
plankton-eating  crustacean, 
slightly  larger  than  one 
centimeter  (0.4  inches)  long. 
More  than  two-thirds  of 
this  length  is  a long, 
barbed  tail  spine. 

Concerns:  The  rapid 
reproduction  of  this 
species,  lack  of  predators, 
and  competition  with  young 
fish  for  food  may  greatly 
change  the  food  webs  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 


Sea  lamprey  (Petromyzon  marinus) 

Origin:  Native  to  the  North  Atlantic  region  and 
introduced  into  the  Great  Lakes  early  in  the  20th  century. 
Description:  Primitive  eel-like  parasitic  fish. 

Concerns:  Even  though  this  species  is  native  to  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  River  basins,  the  sea 
lamprey  has  had  a devastating  effect  on  Great  Lakes 
fisheries,  where  it  is  non-native.  It  is  a direct  parasite 
on  large  game  fish. 


Hydrilla  (Hydrilla  verticillata) 

Origin:  Introduced  from  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
1960s,  probably  through  the  aquarium  trade. 

This  plant  was  first  reported  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  mid-1990s  in  Adams  and  Bradford  counties. 
Description:  Submerged  aquatic  plant  with  finely 
toothed  leaves.  Resembles  common  elodea. 
Concerns:  Hydrilla  spreads  quickly  and  creates 
mats  of  vegetation  that  are  extremely  dense. 
These  mats  may  crowd  out  native  vegetation. 


These  are  the  most  aggressive  nuisance  species  that  have  invaded 
Pennsylvania’s  aquatic  habitats.  All  have  negative  effects  on 
Pennsylvania’s  native  plants  and  wildlife.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  halt  their  spread. 


urple  loosestrife  (Lythrum  salicaria) 

rigin:  Introduced  from  Europe  in 
ie  early  1800s  as  an  ornamental 
arden  plant. 

escription:  Tall-stemmed  plant  with 
nce-shaped  leaves.  A spike  with 
inkish-purple  flowers  tops  each  stem, 
oncerns:  Purple  loosestrife  has  been 
lund  in  all  major  river  drainages  in  the 
!ate.  It  can  invade  a wetland  and  quickly 
'owd  out  native  vegetation.  It  has  little 
r no  value  for  wildlife. 


Aquatic  Nuisance  Species  (ANS):  Aquatic  animals 

and  plants  that  have  been  introduced  into  new  ecosystems.  ANS 
have  harmful  effects  on  the  natural  resources  in  these  ecosystems 
and  the  human  use  of  these  resources. 


jrasian  watermilfoil 

yriophyllum  spicatum) 
igin:  Introduced  from  Europe  in  the  1800s. 
scription:  Submerged  aquatic  plant, 
atherlike  leaves  have  reddish-brown  tips, 
ncerns:  This  plant  grows  so  densely  that  it 
:omes  poor  fish  habitat,  clogs  propellers,  and 
tricts  swimming.  Eurasian  watermilfoil  is 
nmon  throughout  the  state,  but  less  common  in 
Northeast  where  native  watermilfoils  still  thrive. 
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Red-eared  slider 

(Trachemys  scripta  elegans) 
Origin:  Native  to  the  southeast 
United  States.  Established 
populations  are  the  result  of  the 
release  of  unwanted  pets. 
Description:  Medium-sized 
freshwater  turtle  with  a bright-red 
stripe  immediately  behind  the  eye 
on  each  side  of  its  head. 
Concerns:  The  red-eared  slider 
competes  for  food  and  habitat 
with  Pennsylvania’s  native 
turtles.  This  competition  could 
affect  sensitive  populations  of 
native  turtle  species 


Photo  credits:  Round  goby,  Dave 
Jude:  Asian  clams,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey:  zebra  mussels.  J.  Ellen 
Marsden;  Eurasian  watermilfoil.  spiny 
waterflea,  Minnesota  Department  of 
Natural  Resources:  purple  loosestrife 
(left),  Ted  Walke ; purple  loosestrife, 

M.  Walter,  Michigan  Sea  Grant: 
European  ruffe,  Gary  Cholwek:  red- 
eared slider,  photo  courtesy  of  U.S. 
Geological  Survey:  hydrilla.  California 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture: 
sea  lamprey  Great  Lakes  Sea  Grant. 


Asian  clam  (Corbicula  fluminea) 

Origin:  First  introduced  from  Asia  to  the  West  Coast  of  North 
America  around  1924.  By  the  1970s,  the  clam  occupied  most  of  the 
Mississippi  Basin,  the  Gulf  Coast  and  eastern  United  States. 
Description:  Small  freshwater  mollusk. 

Concerns:  The  Asian  clam  causes  serious  water  supply  problems, 
affecting  power  and  water  suppliers  and  other  industries.  Asian 
clams  are  drawn  into  intake  pipes  and  block  water  flow. 


As  the 

Hr  fishing  slows  in  the 
Hr  heat  of  the  day,  you  decide 
f to  go  to  shore  for  a break.  You 
are  carefully  wading  nearshore 
and  notice  crunching  below  your 
feet.  Reaching  down,  you  grab  a 
handful  of  interesting  little  clams.  You 
like  them  so  much,  you  take  some 
home  to  put  in  your  aquarium 
and  the  town's  water 
supply  reservoir. 
MOVE  BACK 
1%  6 SPACES. 


■W  You  decide  to 
keep  a few  nice  bass 
w that  you  just  caught.  As 
r you  put  them  into  the  live- 
well,  you  notice  stagnant 
water  from  your  last  fishing 
trip.  You  dump  the  live- 
well  overboard  and  refill. 
MOVE  BACK  5 SPACES 


Pretty  purple 
flowers  line 
the  bank  of  your 
favorite  fishing 
hole.  You  decide 
to  dig  some  up  to 
plant  in  your 
water  garden. 
MOVE  BACK 
2 SPACES. 


While 

fishing  you  catch  a 
trout  with  an  eel  attached  to 
it.  You  think  it's  so  neat  you 
take  it  home  to  release  it  in  the 
stream  behind  your  house. 

MOVE  BACK  4 SPACES. 


You  pull 
into  a cove  to 
try  your  luck  with 
the  panfish.  Your 
propeller  gets  stuck 
but  why? 
MOVE  BACK  3 
> SPACES 


You  lift 

anchor  and  find 
a thick  glob  of  aquatic  plants 
- roots  and  all.  It  would  make  a nice 
addition  to  your  neighbor's  new  pond. 
MOVE  BACK  4 SPACES.  ^ 


Those  brightly 
colored,  spiked 
flowers  seem  to  be 
everywhere  you  look. 
You  tell  your  friends  that 
they  may  look  nice,  but 
they’re  nasty. 
MOVE  AHEAD 
6 SPACES 


DIRECTIONS:  Help  reduce  the  spread  of  aquatic  nuisance 
species.  Read  all  about  them  in  the  rest  of  the  PLAY 
Newsletter.  You'll  need  a playing  pawn  or  marker  (coin, 
kernel  of  corn,  small  stone,  etc.)  for  each  person  playing 
the  game,  and  a die.  Roll  the  die  and  move  forward  the 
correct  number  of  spaces.  Read  the  space  where  you 
land  and  do  as  it  says.  Then  read  the  results  below.  If 
you  land  on  a blank  space,  pass  the  die  and  wait 
patiently  until  it's  your  turn  again.  The  winner  is  the 
first  person  to  reach  "Finish." 

^ u Purple  Loosestrife  Penalty  Yikes!  One  month  later  your 
“ water  garden  is  overcrowded  by  this  invasive  weed. 


Eurasian  Watermilfoil  Mystery;  Aha!  This  feathery, 
dense-growing  underwater  plant  clogs  propellers  and 
makes  poor  fish  habitat. 


k 


As  you 
retrieve  your 
boat,  you  take 
a few  minutes  to 
scrub  the  hull. 
MOVE  AHEAD  8 
SPACES. 


You  accidentally 
kick  over  your 
bait  bucket  and 
everything  inside 
dumps  into  the 
water.  There  goes 
all  your  bait! 

MOVE BACK  1 
SPACE. 


You 

brought  along  your 
favorite  pet  turtle,  which  you 
bought  from  the  local  pet  store. 
Thinking  the  turtle  would  be  much 
happier  in  the  wild,  you  release  it  into  the 
water  and  wave  as  it  swims  away. 
MOVE  BACK  5 SPACES. 


q m Hydrilla  Hubub:  Oh  no!  This  submerged  plant  spreads 
J M quickly  and  will  likely  overgrow  the  pond  and  crowd 
out  native  plants. 

- - Sea  Lamprey  Lesson;  Oops!  That’s  no  eel!  It’s  a sea 
M lamprey.  You  just  helped  spread  them  where  they 
don’t  belong. 

Zebra  Mussel  Mayhem:  Oh  my!  You  just  helped 
5 M spread  zebra  mussel  larvae  from  one  waterway  to 
another. 

kAsian  Clam  Catastrophe:  Those  interesting  little 
1 clams  cause  serious  water  supply  problems  by 
blocking  intake  pipes  and  water  flow. 

Y ^Congratulations!  You  helped  reduce  the  spread 
* M of  nasty  nuisance  species  like  the  zebra  mussel. 

kWay  to  Go!  By  encouraging  your  family  and 
ffriends  to  leave  them  alone  and  not  transplant 
them,  you  can  do  your  part  to  keep  purple 
loosestrife  from  spreading  and  becoming  a 
problem. 

[Awful  Accident:  Not  only  did  you  introduce 
those  baitfish  to  a new  waterway,  but  you 
may  also  have  dumped  very  small  young 
animals,  eggs  and  larvae  that  you  could  not 
see.  It’s  never  a good  idea  to  empty  your  bait 
bucket  into  the  water. 


LO 


n Kuhn 


FINISH 


^Turtle  Timeout:  Your  pet  turtle  was 
probably  a red-eared  slider  - a turtle 
native  to  the  southern  states.  They  are 
more  aggressive  than  our  local  turtles  and 
may  bully  them  off  of  important  basking 
rocks  and  logs.  It’s  very  important  to  keep 
your  pets  as  pets.  Don’t  release  them  into 
the  wild  when  you  get  tired  of  taking  care 
of  them.  And  don’t  assume  they'll  be 
happier  in  the  wild. 


As  you  know  from 
reading  this  issue  of  PLAY, 
there  are  many  plants  and 
animals  that  can  be  quite 
a nuisance  to  people  and 
other  aquatic  plants  and 
animals.  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
in  cooperation  with  other 
state  agencies,  works  to  help  reduce  the  spread  of 
aquatic  nuisance  species  by  developing  and  enforcing 
laws  and  regulations.  For  example,  permits  are 
required  for  people  who  raise  and  sell  baitfish.  The 
species  they  raise  are  limited  to  fish  that  are  approved 
by  the  Commission  and  that  already  live  in 
Pennsylvania.  Some  anglers  don't  consider  the 
undesirable  effects  of  emptying  their  bait  buckets, 
so  this  is  the  Commission's  way  of  stepping  in  to 
help  protect  Pennsylvania's  waters  from  nuisance 
species.  There  is  also  a law  that  prohibits  transporting 
fish  into  Pennsylvania  from  another  state,  province 
or  country  and  then  releasing  them  in  our  waters. 
Also,  fish  already  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be 
transferred  from  one  waterway  to  another. 


The  Commission  also  helps  to  protect 
Pennsylvania's  waters  from  nuisance  species  by 
working  as  a partner  in  a multi-state  commission. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Columbia  each  have 
waters  that  flow  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  These 
states  work  with  one  another  to  prevent  and  monitor 
introduction  of  non-native  species  into  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Watershed.  Species  are  sometimes 


introduced  for  research 
or  recreational 
purposes.  Whenever 
someone  proposes  to 
introduce  a non-native 
species,  this 
commission  reviews 
the  introduction  to 
determine  if  harmful  effects  may  occur.  The 
commission  then  recommends  to  the  individual  state 
whether  the  introduction  should  be  permitted. 
Not  only  does  this  commission  help  to  protect  each 
state's  waters,  but  it  also  helps  to  protect  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  from  nuisance  species. 

Education  is  another  important  way  to  help 
prevent  the  spread  of  aquatic  nuisance  species  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  encourages 
boaters  to  scrub  the  hulls  of  their  boats,  and  to 
be  careful  about  where  they  drain  their  bilge  water 
and  livewells  to  prevent  the  unwanted  transfer  of 
aquatic  species.  Anglers  are  encouraged  to  buy 
bait  from  responsible  and  permitted  bait  dealers, 
and  not  to  dump  their  bait  buckets  into  our  waters. 
One  way  that  you  can  help  is  to  share  what  you've 
learned  in  this  issue  of  PLAY  with  your  family  and 
friends.  Help  the  Commission  "stop  the  invasion" 
of  aquatic  nuisance  species  into  Pennsylvania. 


• When  retrieving  your  boat  for  the  day,  check 
your  boat,  motor  and  trailer  for  weeds  and  other 
things  "tagging  along." 


• Wash  your  boat's  hull  with  hot  water  or  with 
a high-pressure  spray. 

• Drain  livewells,  bilges  and  other  compartments. 

• Drain  all  standing  water  from  your  boat. 

• Don't  dump  leftover  bait  into  the  water  you're 
fishing,  unless  you  collected  the  bait  there. 
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Note  to  educators,  clubs 
and  youth  groups:  The 
Fish  & Boat  Commission 
has  a video  available  for 
loan  called  "Stop  the 
Exotics:  Clean  Your  Boat." 
Visit  the  Commission's 
web  site  or  call  717-705- 
7834  for  information  on 
borrowing  this  video. 


Web  Resources 

To  learn  more  about  aquatic  nuisance  species,  look  on  the  web. 

Here  are  just  a few  sites  of  the  25,000  matches  you  could  find  in  a search. 

http://anstaskforce.gov/ 

An  intergovernmental  organization  dedicated  to  preventing  and  controlling 
aquatic  nuisance  species. 

www.seagrant.umn.edu/exotics/index.html 

Minnesota  Sea  Grant  program  has  excellent  resources  on  exotics. 

To  learn  more  about  what  is  happening  in  Pennsylvania , look  at: 

www.pserie.psu.edu/seagrant/extension/aquatic.html.  This 
page  is  for  Pennsylvania's  Sea  Grant  Program  aquatic  nuisance  education. 

www.sg.ohio-state.edu/index.html 

Ohio  Sea  Grant  program's  web  site  has  specific  information  on  ANS 
in  Lake  Erie. 

Could  you  be  helping  the  spread  of  aquatic  nuisance  species?  Read 
the  article  at:  www.engin.umich.edu/seagrant/pubs/up/fall99/ 
baitfish.html  titled  "Baitfish  and  Aquatic  Nuisance  Species." 


The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an  educational 
program  designed  for  youngsters.  Each  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION 
delivers  PLAY's  quarterly  newsletter  to  your  door!  In  addition, 
PLAY  patches  are  available  for  only  $3.00  each  ($2.83  plus  17<t 
PA  State  Sales  Tax  for  PA  residents). 


FREE  SUBSCRIPTION! 

Name 

Age:  □ 8 (20  issues ) 
□ 9 (16  issues ) 
G 10  (1  ? issues) 

Address 

□ 11  (8  issues) 
G 1 2 (4  ?cctPc ) 

City 

State 

Zip 

Signature  of  parent  or  guardian 

2001  PLAY  patch  quantity  I l@  $2.83  each 


(plus  17t  PA  Sales  Tax  for  PA  residents) 


Subtotal 


PA  Sales  Tax 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED 


$ 


Make  checks  for  PLAY  patches  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 
Ed.  Media  Section,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


PUBLICATIONS  & PRODUCTS  ORDER  FORM 


□ YES!  Enter  my  subscription  for  ONE  YEAR  at  $9 

FREE  Subscriptions 


□ YES!  Enter  my  FREE  subscription. 

Subscriber’s  Age  □ Age:  10  (12  issues) 

□ Age:  8 (20  issues ) □ Age:  11(8  issues) 


PA  Angler  & Boater  Subscriptions/Renewals 


Wall  Charts 


( taxable , shipped  in  mailing  tube,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


code# 

quantity 

product 

price 

total 

103CLDF 

Coldwater  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 

S.94 

103WMWF 

Warmwater  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 

$.94 

103MIGF 

Migratory  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 

$.94 

103MISG 

Misc.  Game  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 

$.94 

103PANF 

Panfishes  of  Pennsylvania 

$.94 

103FORF 

Forage  Fishes  of  Pennsylvania 

$.94 

103FROG 

Frogs  of  Pennsylvania 

$.94 

103SALA 

Salamanders  of  Pennsylvania 

$.94 

103SNAK 

Snakes  of  Pennsylvania 

$.94 

103TURT 

Turtles  of  Pennsylvania 

Public  Fishing  waters 
and  Boating  Access 


T 

An 


MEvmm 


AMntttflAXS 


Refiiies 


Books 


(taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


code#  \ 

quantity 

product 

j price  | 

! total 

103AMPR 

PA  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

$9.43 

103PUBF 

Guide  to  Public  Fishing 
Waters  and  Boating  Access 

$2.83 

103FISH 

Pennsylvania  Fishes 

$9.43 

103ENDS 

Endangered  &.  Threatened 
Species  of  PA 

$5.66 

PatchBS  (taxable,  limited  quantities  available,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 

code#  'I 

; quantity  '< 

product 

1 price  j 

j total 

111NCOP98 

1998  Northern  Copperhead 

$4.71 1 

111NLFR99 

1999  Northern  Leopard  Frog 

$4.71 

111MPTU00 

2000  Midland  Painted  Turtle 

$4.71  j 

111  SALA01 

2001  Spotted  Salamander 

$4.71  | 

111 PLAY01 

2001  PLAY  Patch:  Saugeye 

$2.83 

Ball  Cap  (non-taxable,  shipping  and  handling  additional) 


code#  j 

quantity 

product 

; price  j 

total 

115TANC 

PFBC  tan  and  blue 

$10.00 

□ Age:  9(16  issues)  □ Age:  12  (4  issues) 


TOTAL  YOUR  ORDER 


Wall  charts,  patches,  and  hooks  subtotal  (taxable) 

PA  residents  add  6%  state  sales  tax 

Ball  caps  (iron-taxable) 

SUBTOTAL 

Shipping  and  handling  total 
FOR  ORDERS  UNDER  $ 10.00-ADD  $2.00 
FOR  ORDERS  OF  $10.00  OR  MORE- ADD  $3.00 

PA  Angler  & Boater  Subscription  TOTAL 

TOTAL  AMOUNT  ENCLOSED 

ORDER  INFORMATION 

Use  for  new  PA  Angler  & Boater  subscriptions,  PLAY  subscriptions,  publication  and 
product  orders  and  change  of  address. 

Name 

Child’s  Name  for  PLAY  Subscription 

Street  Address 


City  „ State Zip 

Please  mail  entire  form  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational  Media  Section, 
P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  Use  check  or  money  order  for 
remittance  made  payable  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.  rani 


You  can  also  purchase  our  products  at  “The  Outdoor  Shop”  at  www.fish.state.pa.us 


The  lake’s  deep,  dear  waters  draw  fishing  and  boating 
enthusiasts  throughout  the  year,  but  the  lure  of  the  lake 
is  espedally  strong  during  the  summer.  Boating  activity 
increases  as  summer  temperatures  climb,  and  on  hot 
summer  holiday  weekends,  thousands  of  boats  and  PWC 
etch  wakes  across  the  water. 


I he  ultra-scenic  Raystown  Lake  is  the 
largest  lake  contained  fully  in  Pennsylvania 
and  a favorite  of  anglers  intrigued  by  its 
extensive  and  varied  fish  population  that 
includes  striped  bass  and  lake  trout.  The 
lake’s  8,300  acres  of  water  surface  meander 
through  successive  wooded  ridges  of  former 
riverbed  providing  nearly  29  miles  of  water, 
making  it  a boating  mecca.  With  no 
horsepower  restriction,  Raystown  Lake 
attracts  every  type  of  watercraft,  from 
canoes  to  luxury  craft,  pontoon  boats  and 
personal  watercraft  (PWC).  Even  hunters 
use  its  waters  to  reach  remote  areas  for 
deer,  bear  and  wild  turkey. 


www.fish.state.pa.us 
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Chocolate  milk? 

When  I returned  home  with  some  wa- 
ter samples  that  I had  taken  while 
investigating  a pollution,  I set  the  samples 
down  on  the  counter  to  transfer  them  to 
my  place  of  storage.  My  two-year-old 
daughter,  Emma,  saw  them  on  the  counter 
and  hollered,  “All  right,  Da-Da  brought 
chocolate  milk.”  She  was  very  dismayed 
to  learn  that  in  fact  they  were  water  not 
chocolate  milk,  and  that  she  could  not  have 
some  “milk.”  The  whole  time  I was  think- 
ing, “If  this  case  goes  to  court,  would  the 
judge  let  her  testify  as  an  expert  witness 
on  the  sediment  level  in  these  water 
samples?”— WCO  Robert  F.  Mader,  McKean 
County. 

Brown  trout  and  smailmouths 

Today  I encountered  a strange  one.  I 
checked  a guy  who  said  he  had  a “trout,” 
which  turned  out  to  be  about  an  1 1.5-inch 
largemouth  bass.  The  next  place  I stopped, 
I checked  a guy  with  a “smallmouth.”  It 
turned  out  to  be  about  a 16-inch  brown 
trout!  The  last  guy  laughed  at  himself 
when  I told  him  what  he  had.  The  first 
guy  didn’t  laugh,  but  he  did  thank  me  after 
I issued  him  the  citation.— WCO  James  M. 
Vatter,  Westmoreland  County. 

Caught  in  the  act 

While  patrolling  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir, DWCO  Sam  Pascuzzi  and  I boarded 
a boat  that  did  not  have  an  all-around 
white  light  displayed.  After  checking  safety 
equipment  and  giving  the  operator  an 
opportunity  to  get  the  light  working,  I 
asked  if  he  had  any  luck  while  fishing.  He 
said  he  had  a whole  bag  of  walleye  fillets 
in  the  cooler.  I asked  to  see  them  and  he 
gave  me  the  bag.  The  largest  fillet  was 
about  7 inches  long. 

I explained  that  it  was  not  legal  to  fil- 
let fish  with  a minimum  size  limit  before 
getting  them  to  the  place  of  consumption, 
and  told  him  I would  issue  a citation.  As 


I wrote,  he  asked  how  many  pounds  of 
fillets  I had  pirated  that  day,  if  my  freezer 
was  empty,  if  I could  even  catch  a fish 
myself,  and  so  on.  Finally,  I gave  him  his 
copy  of  the  citation  and  explained  the 
procedure.— WCO  William  E.  Martin,  War- 
ren County. 

Mother  knows  best 

An  individual  was  walking  on  a trail 
from  Raccoon  Lake  when  he  spotted  Park 
Ranger  George  Stamos.  The  individual 
threw  his  fish  into  the  bushes.  Officer 
Stamos  saw  him  do  this  and  approached 
him.  He  was  in  possession  of  twice  the 
legal  limit  of  trout.  Officer  Stamos  es- 
corted the  individual  to  his  car  to  get  his 
information.  When  they  arrived  at  his  car, 
the  person  claimed  that  his  mother,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  car,  had  caught  the  ex- 
tra fish  and  had  returned  to  the  car  a little 
while  before  him.  On  hearing  this,  his 
mother  said  that  she  had  not  been  fish- 
ing and  that  he  should  grow  up  and  take 
his  punishment  like  a man.  That’s  one 
guy  who’s  mother  cut  the  apron  strings.— 
WCO  Raymond  J.  Borkowski,  Northern 
Washington/Southern  Beaver  Counties. 

Boating  Safety  Education 
Certificate 

As  WCO  Lee  Creyer  and  I sat  in  our 
drifting  patrol  boat  watching  boats  enter- 
ing Pequea  Creek  on  Lake  Aldred,  a young 
man  on  a personal  watercraft  sped  by, 
creating  a significant  wake  well  within  the 
100-foot  protective  space  set  forth  by  law. 
Because  no  wake  is  permitted  within  100 
feet  of  drifting  boats,  we  caught  up  with 
the  man,  stopped  him,  and  conducted  a 
safety  inspection. 

During  the  safety  inspection  I informed 
him  that  he  had  created  a wake  too  close 
to  the  patrol  boat  and  then  asked  if  he  had 
his  Boating  Safety  Education  Certificate 
with  him.  The  response  was,  “Who  says 
I have  to  have  one  of  those?”  I further 
asked  if  he  had  a horn  or  whistle  and  a fire 
extinguisher  on  board  his  personal  water- 
craft. The  response  was,  “No!  Where  am 
I going  to  put  all  of  that?”  I asked  him 
to  go  into  the  Pequea  Creek  landing  where 
I could  speak  to  him  further  about  his 
violations.  As  he  entered  the  no-wake  zone, 
he  did  so  at  too  great  a speed,  thereby 
committing  a second  no-wake  violation. 

The  total  of  this  encounter  was  four 
safety  violations  and  one  violation  for 


failing  to  complete  a boating  safety  course 
successfully  and  keeping  his  certificate 
with  him  while  operating  the  personal 
watercraft.  Citing  him  for  only  the  no- 
wake violation  and  nothing  else,  the  fine 
cost  him  $61.50.  That’s  some  educational 
experience.— DWCO  Mike  Deluca,  Southern 
York  County. 

Copperhead  encounter 

This  past  June,  WCO  Don  Lauver  and 
I were  patrolling  the  Juniata  River  between 
Newport  and  Duncannon.  We  were  near 
the  Watts  exit  on  U.S.  Route  22/322  and 
came  across  some  fishermen  down  over 
the  bank.  Anyone  familiar  with  this  area 
knows  that  this  bank  is  extremely  steep, 
and  that  anyone  fishing  down  there  was 
probably  a dedicated  sportsman.  But  as 
dedicated  WCOs,  Don  and  I descended 
the  bank  to  check  licenses.  On  the  way 
down,  which  didn’t  take  long,  we  encoun- 
tered one  area  on  the  trail  where  we  had 
to  maneuver  over  some  large  rocks  and 
at  the  same  time  crouch  under  a downed 
tree,  putting  our  upper  bodies  close  to  the 
ground. 

Of  course,  everyone  fishing  was  law- 
abiding,  and  after  some  pleasant 
conversation  Don  and  I started  the 
dreaded  climb  back  to  our  vehicle.  I took 
the  lead  (I’ll  know  better  next  time)  and 
we  proceeded  up.  When  we  reached  a 
point  near  the  rocks  and  tree,  I looked 
down  and  noticed  a northern  copperhead 
basking  on  the  rock  close  to  my  face.  I 
immediately  started  to  backpedal,  but  my 
partner,  thinking  I was  falling,  grabbed 
me  by  my  protective  vest  and  began  shov- 
ing be  forward,  closer  than  I wanted  to 
be  to  the  reptile.  I yelled  “SNAKE,”  which 
not  only  got  Don’s  attention  but  had  him 
beating  me  back  down  the  hill.  Thanks, 
Don.— WCO  Corey  L.  Britcber,  Southern 
Huntingdon  County. 

Cold,  wet  dog  hair 

Stocking  trout  in  the  spring  can  be  a 
cold,  wet  job,  as  well  as  a lot  of  work. 
During  a stocking  of  Big  Buffalo  Creek, 
Perry  County,  all  the  regular  helpers  were 
out  and  things  were  going  smoothly. 
While  watching  for  traffic  and  helping 
unload  buckets  of  trout  from  the  stock- 
ing truck,  I watched  a soaking  wet  and 
muddy  beagle  run  by  the  truck.  One  of 
the  stocking  crew  had  left  his  truck  door 
open,  and  the  beagle  saw  this  as  an  op- 
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portunity  to  help  us  stock  some  trout. 
The  new  helper  jumped  right  up  on  the 
stocking  truck  seat  and  waited  for  the 
driver  to  move  the  truck  down  to  the 
stream  with  the  trout.  I felt  bad,  but 
couldn’t  help  laughing  out  loud  as  the 
driver  removed  the  stowaway  from  his 
seat  and  starting  wiping  up  the  paw 
prints.  Anyone  who  has  ever  owned  a 
beagle  and  has  been  near  it  when  wet  can 
appreciate  the  condition  of  the  truck.— 
WCO  Don  Lauver,  Perry/Juniata  Counties. 

Exotics 

In  May  1999,  I received  a radio  call 
from  York  County  Control  requesting 
that  I meet  with  the  park  rangers  from 
Cordorus  State  Park.  On  arrival  at  the 
park  office,  I found  the  rangers  gath- 
ered around  a pickup  truck  that  had  a 
fish  lying  on  the  tailgate.  My  first  im- 
pression was  that  the  rangers  had 
encountered  an  out-of-season  bass  case 
and  were  about  to  turn  it  over  to  me.  I 
quickly  identified  the  fish  as  a piranha. 
The  18-inch  piranha  was  not  the  first 
that  I had  encountered,  but  it  was  the 
largest.  This  was  to  be  the  first  of  three 
recorded  piranhas  caught  from  Lake 
Marburg  in  the  summer  of  1999.  The 
others  measured  17  inches  and  13  inches. 
Two  were  caught  while  the  angler  was 
using  nightcrawlers  for  bait,  while  the 
third  was  caught  on  corn.  One  piranha 
was  released  back  into  the  lake.  The 
other  two  were  put  into  two  freezers  that 
shortly  broke  down  and  allowed  the  fish 
to  deteriorate. 

While  viewing  this  incident  at  face 
value,  some  people  may  find  it  humor- 
ous. Still  others  may  react  with 
fear— contrary  to  popular  opinion,  most 
piranhas  are  vegetarians,  not  the  vicious 
carnivores  in  movies.  This  incident  does 
give  rise  to  some  concerns:  The  intro- 
duction of  non-native  species  into 
Commonwealth  waters  is  a violation  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Code,  and 
because  most  exotic  species  imported  into 
Pennsylvania  are  tropical  or  sub-tropi- 
cal fish,  they  will  not  (fortunately)  survive 
the  winter  if  released  into  the  wild.  Most 
exotic  species  are  purchased  as  pets,  but 
all  too  soon  their  owners  realize  how 
costly  they  are  to  feed  and  house,  so  the 
owner  releases  them.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  pet  enthusiasts  would  research  the 
demands  these  exotics  place  on  them,  and 


if  they  can  no  longer  care  for  that  animal, 
find  someone  who  will.— WCO  David  R. 
Keller,  Adams/Western  York  Counties. 

Litter  patrol 

Officer  Hannold  and  I were  patrolling 
in  January  when  the  temperature  was  20 
degrees  and  the  wind  chill  was  zero.  We 
were  checking  out  the  Delaware  River  and 
arrived  at  the  Sandts  Eddy  Access.  This 
area  is  a favorite  dumping  ground  for  litter 
and  garbage. 

As  we  drove  down  the  ramp,  we  ob- 
served a truck  and  a man  near  the  shore 
with  two  large  garbage  bags  stuffed  full. 
“Finally,”  we  thought,  “we  caught  one  of 
these  litterbugs  in  action.”  We  were  sur- 
prised to  see  a man  picking  up  garbage. 
He  was  Rick  Pasch,  avid  personal  water- 
craft operator,  boater  and  proprietor  of 
Pasch  Marine.  Mr.  Pasch  was  picking  up 
every  can,  bottle  and  piece  of  garbage  and 
paper  and  placing  all  of  it  into  the  gar- 
bage bags.  The  access  area  never  looked 
so  good. 

Instead  of  sitting  around  and  complain- 
ing  about  the  acts  of  inconsiderate 
litterbugs,  he  went  out  and  did  something 
about  the  problem.  Thank  you,  Rick  Pasch 
and  all  the  other  unsung  heroes  who  we 
never  see  do  these  good  deeds  to  protect 
our  natural  resources.— DWCO  Rita  K. 
Schaadt,  Lehigh  County. 

Different  kind  of  “spill” 

Many  Fish  & Boat  Commission  WCOs 
and  DWCOs  work  various  displays  and 
exhibits  at  outdoor  shows  and  fairs  each 
year.  This  provides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  public  to  interact  with  a field 
officer  in  an  informal  setting.  In  fact,  the 
comments  and  questions  fielded  by  the 
officers  are  greatly  appreciated. 

The  show  hours  at  times  can  be  long, 
so  some  officers  elect  to  bring  a snack  or 
two  just  to  tide  them  over.  Such  was  the 
case  at  the  Jaffa  Outdoors  Show  held  in 
Altoona.  Many  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Bedford  County  WCO  Ted  Kane’s  fiance 
for  arising  early  one  morning  and  baking 
a double  batch  of  homemade  brownies 
for  the  show.  And  an  additional  thanks 
go  to  Blair  County  WCO  Walt  Rosser,  who 
managed  to  spill  the  entire  batch  onto  the 
floor  behind  the  display  before  any  of  us 
had  the  opportunity  to  sample  Sue’s  ef- 
forts! Thanks  again,  Walt!— WCO  Alan  D. 
Robinson,  Huntingdon  County. 


Ice  thickness 
in  any  direction? 

I spoke  briefly  with  some  ice  fisher- 
men on  Upper  Woods  Pond.  We  talked 
about  regulations,  and  they  asked  some 
questions.  The  last  question  concerned 
the  size  of  the  hole  while  ice  fishing.  I 
explained  that  a hole  could  not  be  greater 
than  10  inches  in  any  direction,  and  that 
this  was  primarily  for  safety'.  “In  any  di- 
rection,” he  asked  again.  I responded, 
“Yes,  any  direction.”  He  smiled  and  asked 
what  if  the  ice  were  12  inches  thick?  All 
I could  do  was  smile.— WCO  Dave  Kaneski, 
Northern  Wayne  County. 

Dead  or  scared  stiff? 

Last  spring,  WCO  Walter  Buckman 
and  I set  up  a patrol  on  a stocked  trout 
stream  after  dark.  As  I was  walking  up 
the  dirt  road  toward  my  designated  po- 
sition, I saw  headlights  ahead.  The  creek 
had  been  along  the  road,  so  I thought  I 
would  just  step  over  the  bank  and  remain 
concealed.  The  bank  was  not  there,  so 
I began  running  toward  the  creek.  Then 
I was  entirely  lit  up  by  the  headlights,  so 
I dropped  to  the  ground.  The  car  came 
closer  and  closer  and  suddenly  stopped 
with  the  headlights  pointed  right  at  me. 
I thought  the  occupants  must  have  seen 
me.  They  probably  thought  I was  dead 
or  injured.  Then  the  car  doors  opened. 
Then  I thought  they  were  going  to  come 
over  and  kick  me  to  see  if  I were  alive. 
Then  the  thought  came  to  me  that  this 
might  be  an  older  man  and  his  wife,  and 
I would  give  them  a heart  attack  if  I let 
them  walk  up  to  me.  I decided  to  stand 
up  and  identify  myself.  As  I stood  up, 
a glass  bottle  flew  past  my  head.  I yelled, 
“State  officer.”  Four  male  teenagers 
screamed  like  teenage  girls  that  had  seen 
Freddy  Kruger.  The  car  tires  were  spin- 
ning as  the  doors  shut.  A case  of  beer 
flew  out  the  window  as  they  pulled  away. 
The  vehicle  was  stopped  by  our  marked 
patrol  car.  The  boys  jumped  out  and  they 
all  started  frantically  telling  the  officers 
about  someone  lurking  in  the  bushes  up 
the  road  and  how  he  had  jumped  out  at 
them.  I believe  someone  in  the  car  was 
able  to  make  out  my  words  and  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  dump  the  unopened 
case  of  beer  out  the  window.— WCO  Larty 
L.  Bundy  Jr.,  Eastern  Sullivan/Wyoming 
Counties. 
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Rozell  A.  Stidd Joins  Commission 


Rozell  A.  Stidd,  of  Huntingdon,  has 
been  sworn  in  as  Commissioner  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 

Nominated  by  Governor  Tom  Ridge  and 
confirmed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Senate, 
Stidd  now  represents  the  Fourth  District 
as  a member  of  the  10-member  board  of 
Commissioners.  Stidd’s  district  includes 
Cambria,  Somerset,  Blair,  Bedford, 


Huntingdon,  Fulton,  Mifflin  andjuniata 
counties. 

Born  in  1921,  at  Guffey,  McKean 
County,  Stidd  became  a Fisherman  at  the 
age  of  four  years  and  caught  his  first  trout 
the  next  year.  He  has  been  an  avid  trout 
fisherman  ever  since.  After  graduating 
from  high  school,  he  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Regular  Army  Air  Corps  earning 
five  Bronze  Stars  during  the  course  of 


Fishin ' from  the  Kitchen 

Pasta-Coated  Catfish  by  w«yne  Phimps 


To  get  kids  eating  fish,  why  not  coat 
catfish  with  pasta  that  turns  crisp  when 
fried! 

Ingredients  for  four  servings: 

□ 4 catfish  fillets  (fillets  less  than 

an  inch  thick  work  best) 

□ 8 ounces  cooked  angel  hair  pasta  or 

Chinese  bird  nest  noodles 

□ Oil  for  frying 

□ Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Procedure 

Cook  the  pasta  in  boiling  salted 
water.  Do  not  add  any  oil  to  the  pasta 
cooking  water.  Drain  the  pasta  and  let 
it  cool.  Do  not  rinse  the  cooked  pasta 
under  running  water  because  this  re- 
moves the  starch  that  helps  it  stick  to 
the  fish  fillets.  After  drying  the  cat- 
fish fillets,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
before  wrapping  them  with  the  cooked 
pasta.  Place  each  fillet  on  top  of  a 
mound  of  pasta,  and  fold  the  pasta 
around  the  fish.  Heat  a nonstick  skillet 
on  medium  heat  and  fry  the  pasta- 
coated  fillets  in  a bit  of  oil.  Let  the  pasta 
turn  golden-brown  before  turning  the 
fish.  Be  careful  when  turning  the  fish 
so  you  do  not  break  up  the  pasta 
bundle. 

Serve 

Zucchini  cakes  and  a cherry  tomato 
gratin  are  perfect  with  the  fish.  For 
children,  place  a tablespoon  or  two  of 
their  favorite  tomato  sauce  on  the  pasta 
bundle. 


Use  thin  pasta  for  coating  the  fish. 
Angle  hair  or  Chinese  bird  nest  noodles 
are  perfect  for  this  recipe.  Try  to  cover 
most  of  the  fish  when  wrapping.  It  does 
not  matter  if  there  are  parts  that  are  not 
covered  with  pasta,  nor  does  it  matter 
if  pieces  of  pasta  stick  out  from  the  fin- 
ished bundle. 

Fish  coating 

Keeping  the  coating  on  fish  can  be 
tricky.  With  starchy  foods  like  pastas 
or  potatoes,  you  rely  on  the  starch  in  the 
food  to  help  it  adhere  to  the  fish.  Or- 
ganize everything  needed  to  complete 
the  recipe  so  that  when  the  pasta  is  cool 
enough  to  handle,  you  can  wrap  the  fish 
and  then  fry  it.  Warm  pasta  tends  to  stick 
better  than  cold  pasta.  Drying  the  fish 
fillets  with  paper  towels  helps  the  coating 
stick  to  the  fish.  Using  a nonstick  pan 
prevents  the  coating  from  sticking  to  the 
pan  instead  of  the  fish.  Turning  the  fish 
with  a slotted  turner  helps  to  keep  the 
pasta  bundle  in  one  piece. 


World  War  II.  In  1947  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  a District  Game  Protector  and 
worked  for  the  Pennsylvania  Game  Com- 
mission in  a variety  of  positions  until  his 
retirement  in  1978,  interrupted  by  a three- 
year  stint  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Stidd  is  married,  with  three  children, 
10  grandchildren  and  a great-grandson. 

Walleyes:  King  at 
Prince  Gallitzin 

Pennsylvania  anglers  may  want  to  cast 
their  gaze  at  Glendale  Lake,  Cambria 
County.  Recent  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
studies  at  the  1,600-acre  lake  in  Prince 
Gallitzin  State  Park  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  walleyes  there  is  at  a historic  high. 

Commission  biologists  surveyed  the  lake 
last  March  and  April  using  both  trap  nets 
and  electrofishing  samples  to  assess  the 
yellow  perch,  walleye,  northern  pike  and 
muskellunge  fisheries.  Among  their  finds 
was  “a  phenomenal  catch  rate  for  walleyes, 
one  of  the  best  we’ve  ever  seen  in  this  re- 
gion,” said  Fisheries  Technician  David 
Kristine. 

Some  162  walleyes  were  sampled  in  20 
trap  net  sites  along  the  lake’s  shoreline.  Of 
those,  146  were  legal  size  of  15  inches  or 
larger.  An  impressive  43  were  20  inches 
long  or  larger,  including  19  that  were  25 
inches  or  more  in  length. 

The  electrofishing  results  were  equally 
promising. 

The  study  provided  good  news  for  Glen- 
dale, whose  walleye  population  had  crashed 
in  the  1970s  because  of  inconsistent  natural 
reproduction. 
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Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman®  Fall  Weekend 

The  sixth  annual  Becoming  an  Outdoors-Woman®  Fall  Weekend  is 
scheduled  for  October  5,  6 and  7 in  southeast  Pennsylvania.  At  press  time 
the  specific  location  has  not  yet  been  confirmed.  Courses  will  include 
basic  fishing  skills,  beginning  fly  fishing,  fly  tying,  basic  canoeing  and  a 
host  of  other  courses.  For  more  details,  contact  the  Pennsylvania  BOW 
coordinator  at  717-705-9350.  Becoming  an  Outdoors  Woman®  is  spon- 
sored by  the  PA  Game  Commission. 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 

COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/CoolwaterFish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Richard  Mulfinger,  P.E., 

Division  of  Engineering  Construction  & Maintenance 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Real  Estate 
David  Bumann,  P.E Engineering 
Vacant,  Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Vacant,  Assistant  to  the  Director 

BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Ted  Walke,  Educational  Media  Section 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Fly-fishing  is  often  over- 
looked as  a method  of  angling 
for  largemouth  bass.  Fly  tackle 
can  be  very  effective  when  pur- 
suing bucketmouths  in  thick 
cover,  especially  with  popping 
bugs  because  they  can  be  cast 
with  pinpoint  accuracy.  This 
is  very  helpful  when  targeting 
small  pockets  of  open  water  lo- 
cated in  areas  of  dense  vegetation.  For  largemouths,  consider  using  a 
slow-action  8-weight  rod  matched  with  weight-forward  line. 

Bullet-style  sinkers  used  in  conjunction  with  rubber  worms  have  the  annoying 
tendency  to  slide  up  and  down  the  line  during  casts.  A simple  way  to  keep 
them  in  place  is  to  “peg”  them.  This  involves  jamming  the  tip  of  a toothpick 
into  the  sinker’s  hole  alongside  the  line.  Then  break  off  the  toothpick,  leav- 
ing the  tip  inside  the  sinker.  To  remove  the  peg  when  re-rigging,  use  a small, 
stiff  wire  to  poke  out  the  toothpick. 

The  cavitation  plate  on  a properly  installed  outboard  motor  should  be  level 
with  the  bottom  of  the  boat’s  hull.  If  it  is  not,  you  will  get  poor  performance 
from  your  propeller.  If  the  cavitation  plate  is  lower  than  the  hull,  you  can  raise 
it  to  the  proper  level  by  placing  a board  on  top  of  the  transom  before  clamp- 
ing on  the  motor.  If  it  is  too  high,  you  may  have  to  consider  cutting  a notch 
in  the  transom  to  lower  the  outboard. 

Early  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  smallmouth  bass  fishing.  That’s  when 
veteran  anglers  usually  log  their  biggest  catches.  This  is  because  decreasing 
water  temperatures  in  late  September  and  October  cause  a drop  in  the  amount 
of  insect  forage,  which  subsequendy  spurs  the  larger  bronzebacks  to  begin  feeding 
voraciously  on  the  food  source  that  is  still  readily  available— baitfish.  Con- 
sider hitting  your  favorite  smallie  river  using  live  minnows,  minnow  plugs  or 
soft  baits— you  won’t  regret  it. 

A useful  item  to  carry  in  a boat  is  a sponge.  It  can  be  used  to  soak  up  those 
little  puddles  of  water  that  form  in  crevices  where  a bailer  won’t  reach.  It  can 
also  come  in  handy  for  scrubbing  the  deck  and  hull.  The  best  types  are  the 
large  sponges  designed  for  washing  cars. 
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As  part  of  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission’s  July  2001  meeting,  Execu- 
tive Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (left)  and 
Commission  President  Ted  Keir  (right) 
presented  awards  and  recognition  to 
members  of  the  Commission  staff  and 
to  Pennsylvania  winners  of  the  State-Fish 
Art  Contest. 


John  Simmons,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Boating 
and  Education,  was  recognized  for  25  years  of 
service  to  the  Commonwealth. 


Executive  Director  Colangelo  (left)  presented 
Commission  President  Ted  Keir  with  a plaque  in 
appreciation  for  his  outstanding  leadership  and 
dedication  while  serving  as  President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  from  July 
24,  2000,  to  July  28,  2001. 


Two  waterways  conservation 
officers  (WCOs)  were  presented 
with  Lifesaving  Awards.  On 
Sunday,  April  29, 2001,  WCOs 
Raymond  Bednarchik  (left)  and 
John  Sabaitis  were  conducting 
boat  patrol  on  the  Delaware 
River  in  the  Easton  area.  They 
became  aware  of  an  overturned 
boat  in  the  river  with  two  people 
clinging  to  it.  While  Officer 
Bednarchik  maneuvered  the 
patrol  boat  alongside  the 
overturned  boat,  Officer  Sabaitis 
assisted  both  persons  into  the 
patrol  boat.  Their  rescue  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  strong  currents  and  the  reluctance  of  one  of 
the  victims  to  release  her  hold  on  the  overturned  boat.  Because  of  their  prompt  action,  the  persons 
were  rescued  from  a potentially  life-threatening  situation. 

Three  young  artists  from 
the  Keystone  State  were 
named  winners  in  a na- 
tional state-fish  art  con- 
test. The  trio  was  picked 
as  state  champions  in 
their  respective  age 
classes  for  their  depic- 
tions of  the  brook  trout, 
the  Pennsylvania  official 
state  fish.  The  Fish  & 

Boat  Commission  was  a 
partner  agency  in  the 
contest,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  Wildlife  Forever.  Kristina  Gaetano  ofMountaintop  was  named  the  grades  4-6  winner  for 
Pennsylvania.  Joshua  Joint  of  Erie  repeated  as  champion  and  took  top  state  honors  in  the  grades 
7-9  category.  Patricia  Oelschlager  ofMountaintop,  the  Pennsylvania  champion  for  grades  10-12,  is 
not  pictured.  Kristina  Gaetano  (left)  and  Joshua  Joint  attended  the  Commission  meeting  and  received 
trout  stamp  prints  from  Executive  Director  Colangelo  and  Commissioner  Keir.  See  page  23  to  see  the 
award-winning  artwork.  Also  pictured  is  Jim  Brett,  Advisor  to  Governor  Ridge  for  Sportsmen’s  Is- 
sues and  Conservation. 


Fish  Culture  School  Graduation 

Thirteen  fish  culturists  from  across  Pennsylvania  graduated 
from  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Basic  Fish  Culture  School 
in  June  at  Flarrisburg.  The  graduating  class  completed  many 
weeks  of  training  at  the  FI.R.  Stackhouse  School,  Centre  County. 
Commission  President  Ted  Keir  presented  certificates  of  comple- 
tion to  the  class  members. 

The  school  marked  many  firsts  in  fish  culture  training.  Duke 
Auman  and  Sheila  Tucker  are  the  first  two  women  to  com- 
plete fish  culture  school  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  serve  as 
permanent  fish  culturists  at  our  fish  culture  stations.  This 
class  is  the  first  to  complete  training  under  the  supervision 
of  a new  training  officer  for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Tom 
Cochran,  and  it  is  the  last  class  to  begin  training  under  the 
now  retired  training  officer,  Bill  Kennedy.  The  class  is  the  first 
to  hold  its  graduation  in  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg  head- 
quarters. 


Photographed  for  graduation  were  (front  row)  Jacob  Daum, 
Craig  Pugh,  Rusty  Garner,  William  Smoyer,  Sheila  Tucker,  Di- 
vision of  Trout  Production  Chiefjim  Harvey,  Lance  McDowell, 
(back  row)  Deputy  Executive  Director/Chief  Counsel  Dennis 
Guise,  Commissioner  Ted  Keir,  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Director  Del 
Graff,  Al  Lindenberger,  Frank  Pokol,  Scott  Fedel,  Allen  Boyles, 
Duke  Auman  and  George  Conley. 
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Year  2001  PFBC  Photography  Contest 


PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  on  Commission  exhibits! 


The  Year 
2001  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is 
intended  to  foster  a greater 
appreciation  for  Pennsylvania's  fishing 
and  boating,  and  aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  year 
2001  trout  stamp  patch  and  the 
limited-edition  year  2001  nongame 
species  patch.  Honorable  Mention 
winners  will  receive  a certificate  and 
the  limited-edition  year  2001  nongame 
species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All 
entries  may  also  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's 
cover,  in  Commission  publications,  on 
the  Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2001 
through  December  2001. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than 
half  one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fit- 
ted, buttoned  and  zipped  lifejackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 

3 5",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 

transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• All  submissions  must  be  original-no  duplicate  slides  or  digital  submissions. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location 
of  the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition 
to  a fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category.  Multiple  submis- 
sions are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more  than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration,  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertis- 
ing, trade,  exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
without  compensation. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not 
be  returned. 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  31,  2001. 


Entrant's  Name: 


Address: 


City: 


State: 


Zip:. 


Phone: 


E-mail  (if  available): 
Date:  


Signature: 


Categories 

□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 3.  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (Animal  closeups, 

or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  primary  subject) 

□ 4.  Invertebrates  (worms,  aquatic  insects, 

crustaceans,  mussels) 

□ 5.  Fishing  & Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

Office  use  only  - Leave  blank 

Category:Entry  #: 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


At  8:05  a.m.  on  the  opening  day  of  trout  season, 
8-year-old  Nathan  Kester  caught  this  21  -inch, 
3-pound,  3-ounce  rainbow  trout.  The  action 
took  place  on  Ontelaunee  Creek,  Lehigh  County. 


Mike  Paules  (left),  Stewartstown,  and  Kevin 
Druck, Jacobus,  caught  these  26-inch,  5.25-pound 
(left)  and  22-inch,  4-pound  channel  catfish  in 
Lake  Williams,  York  County.  Both  fsh  were  taken 
on  jig-and-minnow  combos  within  1 0 minutes 
of  each  other  from  the  same  hole. 


Pleased  with  their  trout  season  opening  day  success 
this  year  were  ( from  left)  Hayden  Matthews  age 
8,  Reese  Matthews,  age  1 0,  and  Dylan  Snyder, 
age  9.  Their  trout  action  took  place  at  the  Clarks 
Creek  Children's  Section,  Dauphin  County.  Dylan 
caught  the  biggest  fsh  of  the  day,  a 15. 75-inch 
rainbow  trout. 


Ethel  Solinski,  St.  Benedict,  PA,  shows  the  1 0- 
pound,  4-ounce  steelhead  she  caught  in  Lake  Erie. 
The  fsh  was  29  inches  long. 


Taylor  Onkst,  age  3,  and  her  uncle  Jim  Hosgood 
display  the  22-inch  rainbow  trout  they  caught 
at  the  Gallitzin  Sportsmen’s  Club.  Nice  trout! 


Ten-year-old  Josh  Hansen  is  all  smiles  with  the 
nice  walleye  he  caught  in  the  Monongahela  River. 
The  24.2 5 -inch  walleye  nailed  a live  minnow. 
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Photo  contest  ends  December  31  - Don't  miss  out!  See  page  63! 
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Pennsylvania's  Natural  Lakes  - page  22 
Captain  Jeremiah  Driscoll  - page  26 


The  Keystone  State 's  Official  Fishing  and  Boating  Magazine 


In  December  1931,  70  years  ago,  our  nation  was  mired  in 
depression.  Many  had  lost  their  confidence  in  the  future. 
The  world  was  tense  as  extremist  and  totalitarian  move- 
ments threatened  peace  and  freedom.  And  even  then,  there 
were  those  with  the  confidence  to  start  new  ventures  and  to 
stake  out  a claim  on  the  future. 

In  December  1931,  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  (as  our  agency 
was  then  called)  began  publi- 
cation of  a “News  Bulletin  for 
Fishermen”  called  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler. 

That  first  issue  consisted  of 
seven  typewritten  pages. 

There  were  no  pictures  and  no 
color.  The  articles  were  short 
and  sweet.  One  described  a 
“giant  trout”  landed  at  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  and  another 
told  the  story  of  two  female 
anglers  who  landed  some  “big 
bass.” 

The  longest  article  urged 
amity  between  anglers  and 
farmers.  It  praised  the  public-spirited  farmers  who  allowed 
public  fishing  on  the  streams  that  flowed  through  their 
lands.  It  described  the  unacceptable  practices  of  a few  an- 
glers who  trampled  gardens  and  ruined  crops.  It  concluded 
that  “closer  cooperation  between  the  fishermen  and  the 
farmer  is  essential  for  the  good  of  the  sport.”  That  first  is- 
sue also  sported  a motto:  “Want  good  fishing?  Obey  the 
law.” 

Looking  back  70  years  to  the  very  first  issue  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Angler  reminds  us  how  many  things  have  changed  and 
surprises  us  with  how  many  issues  that  were  important  then 
remain  important  today.  Landowner/angler  cooperation, 
the  importance  of  getting  “kids”  to  go  fishing  and  the  need 
to  obey  the  rules  and  regulations  are  still  important. 

The  first  issue  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  also  reminds  us  of 
the  foresight  of  our  predecessors,  who  began  publishing  a 
magazine  to  give  official  information  to  Pennsylvania’s  an- 
glers and  boaters. 

Today,  the  opportunities  for  communications  are  greater 
than  ever.  We  have  tens  of  millions  of  hits  on  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission’s  web  site.  Our  news  releases  and  publi- 
cations reach  out  to  those  who  fish  and  boat.  But  for  all  the 
new  modes  of  our  communication,  the  challenge  of  com- 
municating effectively  is  also  greater  than  ever.  At  their  Fall 
2001  meeting,  our  Commissioners  again  affirmed  the  im- 
portance of  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  magazine  as  the 
cornerstone  of  our  communications  efforts.  As  a reader  of 
this  magazine,  you  are  among  the  best-informed  anglers 


and  boaters  in  our  Commonwealth. 

If  you’ve  been  reading  this  column  for  long,  you  know 
that  a constant  theme  over  the  last  few  years  has  been  issues 
related  to  funding  and  infrastructure.  And  so,  it’s  appropri- 
ate that  I bring  you  up  to  date  on  our  efforts  to  ensure  the 
future  of  the  Fish  Fund. 

For  more  than  four  years,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
with  outstanding  support  from  Pennsylvania  sportsmen, 
has  been  pursuing  an  infrastructure  improvement  initiative 
to  address  the  need  for  upgrades,  rehabilitation  and  im- 
provements on  Commonwealth  properties  managed  by  the 
Fish  & Boat  Commission.  This  initiative  took  the  form  of 
seeking  inclusion  of  Commission  projects  in  the  Keystone 
Parks,  Recreation  and  Conservation  Fund,  in  other  pro- 
posed conservation  bond  programs,  and  in  what  we  know 
today  as  the  “Growing  Greener”  program.  In  the  last  year  or 
so,  the  efforts  focused  specifically  on  state  hatcheries  and 
the  urgent  need  to  upgrade  them  to  meet  water  quality  and 
water  quantity  concerns. 

Even  as  we  have  sought  infrastructure  funding  from 
sources  other  than  Fish  Fund  and  Boat  Fund  revenue,  we 
have  recognized  that  anglers  and  boaters  will  have  to  pay 
some  of  the  infrastructure  costs.  Furthermore,  it’s  been  six 
years  since  the  last  change  in  fishing  license  fees,  and  we  are 
nearing  the  end  of  a fishing  license  revenue  cycle. 

Since  Spring  2001,  the  Commission  has  conducted  five 
sportsmen’s  forums  across  Pennsylvania,  and  Commission 
staff  has  attended  many  sportsmen’s  organizations  meet- 
ings to  provide  briefings  on  the  future  of  trout  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Fish  Fund’s  fiscal  needs.  At  each  of 
these  briefings,  staff  has  made  a presentation  about  the 
need  for  additional  revenue  for  the  Fish  Fund  and  alterna- 
tive scenarios  for  meeting  these  needs.  The  Commission  is 
now  ready  to  move  forward  to  the  next  step  by  presenting  a 


conceptual  framework  for  raising  additional  Fish  Fund  rev- 
enue for  consideration  by  sportsmen,  the  Administration 
and  the  General  Assembly. 

Needs:  The  Fish  Fund  will  need  additional  revenue  begin- 
ning in  2003.  The  last  increase  in  license  fees  took  effect  in 
1996.  At  that  time,  the  price  of  a resident  fishing  license 
was  increased  by  about  35  percent  from  $12  to  $16.25.  The 
fees  for  other  license  categories  were  also  increased  propor- 
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tionally.  The  price  of  the  trout/ salmon  stamp  has  been  set 
at  $5  since  1991. 

At  the  time  of  the  1996  license  increase,  it  was  predicted 
that  the  fee  structure  would  be  adequate  to  fund 
Pennsylvania’s  fishing  programs  for  about  five  years.  By 
January  2003,  fishing  license  prices  will  have  been  un- 
changed for  seven  years,  and  the  trout  stamps  will  have  had 
the  same  price  for  12  years.  Through  a combination  of  pru- 
dent fiscal  management  and  efforts  to  contain  costs,  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  the  current  fee  structure. 

Even  as  fees  have  remained  the  same  and  license  sales 
have  been  relatively  flat,  expenditures  increase  every  year. 
The  balance  in  the  Fish  Fund  on  July  1 of  each  year  has  fluc- 
tuated with  periodic  revenue  and  cost  increases. 


Personnel  costs,  which  make  up  about  60  percent  of  Fish 
Fund  expenditures,  increase  by  $600,000  to  $750,000  per 
year  at  stable  complement  levels.  The  cost  of  fuel,  electricity 
and  other  items  used  to  support  fishing  programs  has  also 
increased.  These  increased  operating  costs  alone  would 
have  required  some  adjustment  in  Fish  Fund  revenue  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Commission  has  also  devoted  about  $1.5  million  to 
$2  million  per  year  to  projects  at  hatcheries,  dams  and  ac- 
cess areas.  There  is  a significant  need  to  increase  this 
amount  because  of  reduced  “buying  power”  and  increased 
treatment  needs  at  our  hatcheries,  compliance  issues  at 
dams  and  other  accumulated  infrastructure  costs. 

The  Commission  faces  a critical  need  to  fund  improve- 
ments and  upgrades  at  its  fish  hatcheries.  The  Commission 
has  contracted  for  a comprehensive  independent  review  of 
its  hatchery  system,  to  include  a detailed  analysis  of  the 
costs  of  needed  upgrades.  Right  now,  we  estimate  these 
costs  at  about  $37  million,  but  this  number  will  be  refined 
after  completion  of  the  report  in  Spring  2002.  The  staff  has 
identified  priority  trout  hatchery  projects  that  will  cost 
about  $16  million  to  be  included  in  the  2001-02  fiscal  year 
capital  budget.  These  projects,  all  funded  from  the  Fish 
Fund,  will  be  paid  for  from  operating  revenue  or  through 
debt  service  payments  on  Commonwealth  bonds.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  committed  to  joining  a partnership  with  the 


Department  of  Environmental  Protection  and  local  water- 
shed organizations  to  fund  a recirculation  hatcher)' 
demonstration  project  at  an  abandoned  mine  site  (more 
than  $1  million). 

Based  on  the  needs  of  the  hatchery  system  and  the  need 
for  operating  revenue  to  maintain  current  programs,  we 
estimate  that  a new  fee  package  will  need  to  raise  about  $5.3 
million  per  year  for  the  Fish  Fund.  This  figure  is  based  on 
the  following  assumptions: 

• The  increase  will  result  in  sufficient  revenue  so  that  fees 
will  not  have  to  be  adjusted  again  for  seven  years. 

• Planned  spending  from  the  Fish  Fund  will  be  reduced  by 
about  $1  million  per  year  from  level  program  spending  esti- 
mates for  the  out  years. 

• About  $2  million  per  year  will  be  earmarked  in  the  Fish 
Fund  to  pay  for  hatchery  infrastructure  needs  (planning, 
design,  rehabilitation,  construction,  alterations  and  re- 
pairs). The  Commission  will  continue  to  spend  $1  million 
to  $1.5  million  per  year  from  Fish  Fund  operating  funds  for 
smaller  infrastructure  projects. 

Revenue  concepts:  We  have  explored  several  alternative 
concepts  for  raising  about  $5.3  million  per  year  in  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  Fish  Fund.  In  designing  a revenue 
concept,  we  must  assume  that  license  and  trout  stamp  sales 
will  decline  by  about  10  percent  after  the  increase  takes  ef- 
fect. 

There  are  several  subjects  that  always  catch  the  attention 
of  anglers:  The  big  one  that  got  away,  changes  in  trout 
stocking,  and  increases  in  fishing  license  fees.  As  a result  of 
our  extended  conversations  with  anglers  about  the  need  to 
raise  more  than  $5  million  in  additional  Fish  Fund  revenue, 
we  are  prepared  to  describe  a conceptual  approach  to  new 
license  fees.  At  their  Fall  2001  meeting,  our  Commissioners 
voted  unanimously  to  approve  this  approach.  It  should 
raise  sufficient  funds  substantially  to  meet  the  Fish  Fund’s 
fiscal  needs  from  2003  through  2009: 


Type  License 

Current 

Fee 

Revenue 

Concept 

% Change 

Resident  Annual 

$16.25 

$21 

29% 

Nonresidential  Annual 

$34.25 

$45 

30% 

Resident  Senior 
Annual 

$3.25 

$5 

53% 

Resident  Senior 

$15.25 

$20 

31% 

3-dav  tourist 

$14.25 

$20 

40% 

7-day  tourist 

$29.25 

Eliminate 

Trout/Salmon  Stamp 

$5 

$10 

$ 1 00% 

Resident  Family 
(Two  licenses  with  trout 
stamps  purchased  by 
spouses  at  same  time) 

$57 

Five-year  resident 
(includes  trout  stamp) 

$145 

Five-year  nonresident 
(includes  trout  stamp) 

$265 

These  figures  do  not  include  issuing  agent  fees,  which 
will  probably  be  $1  per  license  and  $0.50  per  trout  stamp. 

The  largest  proportional  increase  is  in  the  cost  of  the 
trout/ salmon  stamp.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  in- 
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crease.  First,  current  trout  stamp  revenue  accounts  for  just  over  50  percent  of  the 
costs  of  the  Commission’s  coldvvater  propagation  efforts  and  about  33  percent  of 
the  total  costs  of  coldvvater  fisheries  programs  (including  enforcement  and  fisher- 
ies management).  Second,  as  noted  above,  the  cost  of  the  trout  stamp  has  not 
changed  since  1991,  and  during  the  12  years  that  will  have  passed  with  the  trout 
stamp  at  the  same  price,  operating  and  infrastructure  costs  have  increased  sub- 
stantially. Finally,  it  is  the  state  fish  hatchery  system  managed  by  the  Commission 
that  requires  the  most  immediate  attention  in  terms  of  costly  upgrades. 

The  concept  includes  two  new  types  of  fishing  licenses:  The  family  (spouse)  li- 
cense and  the  five-year  license.  The  goal  of  the  family  license  is  to  enhance  license 
sales  and  allow  spouses  to  realize  a savings  when  they  purchase  their  licenses  and 
trout  stamps  at  the  same  time.  The  five-year  license  is  intended  to  provide  a conve- 
nience and  a cost  incentive  to  our  most  avid  anglers  to  purchase  long-term  licenses 
and  realize  savings  of  at  least  $10  over  unit  costs  as  well  as  saving  agent  fees. 

The  conceptual  approach  also  includes  elimination  of  the  seven-day  tourist  li- 
cense. Even  though  the  three-day  tourist  license  has  proved  to  be  very  popular, 
sales  of  the  seven-day  license  have  been  very  small.  Only  about  3,250  of  these  li- 
cense were  sold  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  In  the  current  price  structure,  we  don’t 
believe  this  license  is  needed.  It  is  possible  that  a properly  priced  seven-day  tourist 
license  might  be  more  successful  if  the  cost  of  the  annual  nonresident  license  is 
high  enough,  but  our  current  concept  does  not  indicate  a need  for  this  particular 
license  type. 

It  is  staff’s  concept  that  $2  from  each  trout  stamp  sold  and  $1  from  each  fishing 
license  sold  should  be  earmarked  for  expenditures  to  cover  project  costs  involving 
planning,  design,  rehabilitation,  construction,  alteration  and  repair  of  Common- 
wealth fish  hatcheries  and  debt  service  on  bonds  sold  to  fund  such  projects. 

In  addition  to  these  license  fees,  a conceptual  approach  to  new  revenue  should 
include  fees  for  fishing  tournament  permits.  This  concept  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed with  tournament  groups  some  years  ago  when  the  current  regulations  went 
into  effect,  and  there  was  general  support  for  a reasonable  fee  structure.  The  tour- 
nament permit  fees  should  be  something  along  the  lines  of  $150  for  tournaments 
involving  100  or  more  boats,  $100  for  tournaments  involving  50  to  99  boats,  $50 
for  tournaments  involving  25  to  49  boats,  and  $10  for  smaller  tournaments.  We 
estimate  this  fee  would  raise  about  $100,000  per  year  for  the  Fish  Fund. 

This  conceptual  approach  does  not  include  changes  that  we  have  learned  are 
controversial  with  the  fishing  public.  These  include  a junior  license  and  changes 
to  the  trout  stamp  requirements  for  senior  license  holders. 

This  revenue  approach  is  conceptual.  The  Commission  has  gathered  sportsmen 
input  in  assembling  this  package,  but  the  Commission  recognizes  that  as  anglers 
focus  on  the  particulars,  there  will  surely  be  suggestions  for  modifications.  Over 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  of  2002,  we  will  be  participating  in  public  meetings 
and  hearings  with  sportsmen  from  across  Pennsylvania  to  brief  them  on  our  needs 
and  the  concepts  for  meeting  them. 

The  Commission  is  committed  to  working  with  sportsmen,  the  Administration 
and  the  General  Assembly  to  fashion  a fee  schedule.  This  package  would  raise  just 
under  $5.3  million  per  year.  It  would  let  the  Commission  address  its  highest-prior- 
ity  hatchery  infrastructure  needs  in  a prompt  manner.  It  would  let  us  maintain 
programs  that  anglers  want  and  enjoy. 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  moving  forward  to  meet  the  challenges  of  pro- 
viding quality  fishing  and  boating  opportunities  through  the  protection  and 
management  of  aquatic  resources.  We  urge  all  readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  to  join  us  in  our  efforts  to  provide  for  the  future  of  fishing  and  boating  in 
our  Commonwealth. 

Peter  A.  Colangelo 

Executive  Director 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
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World  War  II  buddies 

I’ve  been  a subscriber  to  the  PA  Angler 
since  1942  ($.50  a year).  I put  a couple 
ofyears  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the  1940s. 
My  World  War  II  buddies  and  I have 
fished  northwest  PA  (Crawford  County), 
French  Creek  and  Conneaut  Lake  for  53 
years.  We  fish,  catch  and  release.  We  have 
had  a good  and  healthy  life  for  73  to  77 
years.  Much  has  to  be  attributed  to  PA 
fishing.  Wishing  you  much  success  with 
the  PA  Angler  & Boater  magazin  e.— George 
Fix,  Pittsburgh. 

Boating  laws,  regulations 

Where  can  I find  a listing  of  Penn- 
sylvania boating  laws  and  regulations? 
Is  there  a site  online  or  a booklet  that  I 
can  pick  up  somewhere?  I have  read 
through  the  handbook  that  comes  with 
my  boat  registration  and  I would  like  to 
know  what  all  of  the  boating  laws  are  in 
Pennsylvania.  I see  more  and  more  people 
getting  pulled  over  by  PA  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  officers  and  when  I have 
asked  some  of  them  why  they  were  pulled 
over,  they  tell  me  and  when  I look  through 
the  handbook  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
law  they  broke. 

The  site  www.pafishboat.com  does 
not  answer  all  of  the  questions  I have  con- 
cerning the  boating  laws,  unless  there  is 
a link  from  the  site  that  I missed.— Trent 
Cates,  via  e-mail. 

The  Commission  sells  copies  of  the 
Fish  and  Boat  Code  and  the  Fishing  and 
Boating  Regulations.  They  are  $6  each 
plus  tax.  You  can  order  one  by  calling 
717-705-7861.— Dan  Martin,  Boating 
Education  Manager. 
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Catch  of  Friday  the  13th 

After  this  past  Friday  the  13th  of  July 
2001,  you  will  never  hear  me  say  again 
that  this  is  an  unlucky  day.  This  Friday 
the  13th  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  lucki- 
est days  of  my  fishing  life.  After  hours 
of  trolling  at  night  on  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  I landed  the 
catch  of  a fisherman’s  dream.  After  30 
minutes  of  a run  for  my  money,  I landed 
a lunker  musky  weighing  34  pounds  and 
measuring  50.125  inches  long.  It  had  a 
girth  of  24  inches!  I caught  this  big  guy 
on  a jointed  crankbait  tied  to  15-pound- 
test  line. 

I have  been  a musky  fisherman  for 
several  years.  I have  at  present  a 45-incher 
and  a 46-inch,  32-pound,  1-ounce  musky 
on  my  wall.  But  this  one  is  the  granddad; 
I have  acquired  the  name  “Musky  Man” 
for  the  number  of  muskies  I have  caught 
since  1995. 

I hope  other  readers  of  your  magazine 
will  see  this  and  be  inspired  to  know  we 
have  some  great  fishing  in  this  area.— 
Steven  E.  Delaney,  Watsontown. 

To  contributor  Mike  Bleech 

Your  recent  article  “Get  Serious  About 
Carp”  (July/ August  2001  PA&B)  was  most 
interesting  and  informative.  I always  look 
for  your  articles  first  when  I get  the 
magazine.  You  make  me  feel  I’m  right 
there  beside  you.  I fish  a local  county  lake 
of  about  20  acres  for  carp,  but  we  don’t 
have  much  luck;  but  we  do  see  large  carp 
jump  and  run  the  shorelines.  There  is 
very  little  fishing  pressure  for  carp,  but 
we  don’t  catch  many  fish.  We  don’t  fish 
topwater;  maybe  we  should.  The  lake  is 
fairly  deep  and  tapers  back  to  shallow 
water.  Do  you  know  of  any  books  on  carp? 
I would  appreciate  any  information  you 
might  have  time  to  send  me.— Doc  Bice, 
East  McKeesport. 

I am  always  glad  to  hear  that  anglers 
appreciate  carp.  And  I understand  your 
frustration.  I have  been  skunked  on  my 
three  most  recent  evening  carp  fishing 
outings.  Timing  is  always  an  issue. 

I have  had  relatively  little  experience 
with  fishing  for  carp  near  the  surface. 
But  I have  often  seen  carp  cruising  and 
feeding  at  the  surface,  and  I have  caught 
several  carp  accidentally  while  fishing 
under  bobbers  for  other  fishes.  The  only 


occasions  I can  recall  when  I intention- 
ally fished  for  carp  near  the  surface  were 
fishing  from  floating  boat  docks.  We 
did  very  well  using  nightcrawlers  fished 
about  18  inches  under  bobbers.  I ex- 
pect that  some  of  the  floating  baits 
should  be  productive. 

I suggest  that  you  try  one  of  the  float- 
ing baits,  and  use  a bobber  just  large 
enough  so  you  can  cast  to  the  carp.  The 
bobber  is  only  for  casting  weight.  Cast 
ahead  of  the  carp  you  see.  You  might 
also  try  chumming  the  bottom. 

I have  two  books  on  carp  fishing,  Why 
Fish  Carp?  by  Dan  Gapen  (contact  The 
Gapen  Company,  17910  87th  Street, 
Becker,  MN  55308;  phone  763-263-3558), 
and  Carp  in  North  America,  edited  by 
Edwin  L.  Cooper  (from  the  American 
Fisheries  Society,  678-366-1411).— Mike 
Bleech. 

Midland  smooth  softshell 
turtle 

It  was  interesting  that  in  one  week  I 
have  two  references  to  a species  that  I did 
not  know  existed,  the  softshell  turtle.  The 
second  of  these  was  in  the  July/ August 
2001  PA&B  (“PA’s  Reptiles  & Amphib- 
ians: Species  of  Concern,”  pages  31-34). 
You  show  a photograph  of  the  midland 
smooth  softshell  turtle  and  indicate  that 
it  is  an  “extirpated”  species  and  no  longer 
exists  in  our  state. 

However,  just  last  week  my  brother-in- 
law,  Clarence  Shannon,  told  me  that  he 
and  his  grandson  caught  the  largest 
softshell  turtle  he  had  ever  seen  while 
fishing  for  carp  and  catfish  in  the  Ohio 
River  near  Shippingport  (interestingly, 
across  the  river  from  Midland).  He  said 
that  the  turtle  was  about  16  inches  long 
and  12  inches  wide.  He  went  on  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  caught  a number  of 
smaller  ones  over  the  years  and  also  de- 
scribed their  aggressive  nature. 

Perhaps  this  is  one  more  indicator  of 
how  well  our  Ohio  River  Basin  has  con- 
tinued  to  improve.  — Walter  Davie, 
Cranberry  Township,  PA. 

It  is  encouraging  to  those  of  us  who 
work  in  the  arena  of  lesser-known,  of- 
ten under-appreciated  species  to  know 
that  the  magazine’s  readers  put  the 
information  we  publish  to  good  use. 
Historically,  there  were  two  species  of 
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softshell  turtles  found  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  midland  smooth  softshell,  featured 
on  the  poster,  to  our  knowledge  has  not 
been  found  in  the  state  for  many  years. 
The  eastern  spiny  softshell,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  relatively  common  in  the  big- 
ger waters  of  the  Ohio  River  Drainage. 
I suspect  that  your  brother-in-law  ob- 
served a spiny  softshell.  In  both  species, 
the  males  (up  to  10  inches)  are  signifi- 
cantly smaller  than  the  females  and  have 
more  distinct  spotting  on  the  carapace 
(upper  shell).  Females  are  much  larger 
and  usually  depict  a camouflaged  pat- 
tern of  splotches.  Female  midland 
smooth  softshell  turtles  reach  up  to 
around  14  inches  in  length.  Female 
spiny  softshell  turtles  can  reach  18  or 
even  20  inches  in  shell  length.  Thus, 
based  on  a reported  length  of  16  inches, 
the  odds  are  that  Mr.  Shannon  saw  a 
spiny. 

Interestingly,  spiny  softshells  were 
apparently  introduced  into  some  of  New 
Jersey’s  tributaries  to  the  Delaware  River 
40  or  more  years  ago.  Now,  this  sub- 
species is  found  in  the  Delaware  and 
some  of  the  larger  tributaries  in  south- 
western PA.  Several  weeks  ago,  while 
surveying  for  map  turtles  in  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin,  we  observed 
two  spiny  softshells.  They  are  not  na- 
tive to  that  basin  and  their  origin  at  this 
point  is  unknown.  Therefore,  spiny 
softshells  can  be  found  in  several  loca- 
tions in  Pennsylvania. 

Despite  targeted  searching,  there 
are  no  recent  records  for  midland 
smooth  softshells  in  PA.  Until  con- 
firmed sightings  are  recorded,  we  will 
continue  to  consider  the  species  extir- 
pated (that  is,  locally  extinct).— Andrew 
L.  Shiels,  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Species  Unit  Leader. 

Musky  fever 

I fished  Conodoguinet  Creek  as  a kid. 
I got  away  from  fishing  until  about  three 
years  ago,  and  now  I have  the  bug  bad! 
I have  fished  Swatara  Creek  near  my  home 
for  the  last  three  years.  Each  year,  I get 
better  at  fishing.  Last  year,  I caught  my 
first  walleye.  This  year  was  to  be  the  year 
that  I wanted  to  catch  a musky.  From  all 
the  fishing  publications  that  I’ve  read  and 
stories  told  by  other  anglers,  the  musky 
is  a “fish  of  1,000  casts.” 


Yesterday  was  my  day  to  join  the  few! 
I was  using  4-pound  test  on  ultralight 
tackle  with  a motor  oil/ chartreuse  tube. 
I cast  into  an  eddy  in  Swatara  Creek.  I 
thought  that  once  again  I was  snagged 
because  I was  using  a very  slow  retrieve. 
The  next  thing  I knew,  the  “snag”  started 
moving  fast  and  hard  upstream!  I had 
hooked  and  proceeded  to  land  a musky 
that  was  about  32  to  36  inches  long,  and 
I am  guessing  it  weighed  about  10  to  15 
pounds. 

What  a feeling  this  was!  Makes  me 
want  to  go  back  for  more!—  Eric  Lobr,  via 
e-mail. 

Corn  for  bait 

Just  a quick  question  as  to  the  use  of 
corn  as  bait  when  fishing  for  trout.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  I have  seen  more 
and  more  people  using  corn  for  bait.  But 
it  seems  as  if  they  are  now  being  so  bold 
as  to  sow  the  stream  with  handfuls  at  a 
time  before  casting  their  lines.  I have 
always  had  the  understanding  corn  can- 
not be  digested  by  the  trout  and  they 
would  die  from  ingesting  it.  If  this  is  the 
case,  is  it  illegal  to  sow  corn?— E-mailed 
question  (from  one  or  more  people ) taken  from 
the  “Q&A  ” area  of  the  Commission ’s  web  site: 
www.fish.state.pa.  us. 

Commission  fisheries  biologist  Tom 
Bender  at  our  Benner  Spring  Fish  Re- 
search Station  conducted  a study  in  1992 
that  examined  the  effect  of  corn  on 
trout.  For  the  study,  two  groups  of 
hatchery  rainbow  trout  were  held  in 
separate  tanks  and  tested  for  54  days. 
In  one  tank,  20  rainbow  trout  (average 
size  8.3  inches)  were  fed  a diet  of  whole- 
kernel  corn.  In  the  second  tank,  20 
rainbow  trout  of  the  same  size  were  fed 
a standard  trout  pellet  diet.  During  the 
54-day  study,  no  mortalities  occurred 
from  trout  of  either  study  group.  How- 
ever, study  results  did  show  that  the 
trout  fed  with  a corn  diet  did  not  digest 
the  corn  particularly  well.  The  growth 
observed  by  the  corn-fed  trout  during 
the  study  period  was  only  about  half  of 
that  observed  from  the  trout  that  were 
fed  the  standard  trout  pellet  diet.  The 
conclusion  from  this  study  was  that 
there  appears  to  be  little  reason  for 
concern  about  the  short-term  health 
hazards  for  rainbow  trout  when  whole- 


kernel  corn  is  used  for  bait.  Although 
there  are  better  diets  for  trout  than 
whole-kernel  corn,  this  study  confirms 
that  mortality  does  not  occur  when  trout 
ingest  whole-kernel  corn. 

Backtalk 

The  Fish  & Boat  Commission  invites 
you  to  write  or  e-mail  letters  to  the  edi- 
tor if  you  have: 

♦ an  idea  on  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  content. 

♦ a question  or  concern  about  the 
Commission. 

♦ something  to  say  about  fish  and  fish- 
ing, or  boats  and  boating. 

♦ a helpful  idea  for  anglers  or  boaters. 

Please  hold  letters  to  no  more  than  200 

words.  Letters  to  the  Commission  become 
the  property  of  the  Commission,  and  they 
are  edited  for  clarity  and  space  consider- 
ations. Letters  to  the  editor  appear  on 
pages  6 and  7 of  each  issue. 

Photo  contest 

If  you’d  like  to  see  your  photographs 
appear  in  more  than  just  our  “Cast  & 
Caught”  feature,  enter  your  best  of  the  best 
in  the  Commission’s  photography  con- 
test. The  contest  is  running  now  through 
December  31,  2001,  and  focuses  on  five 
main  subject  areas.  A panel  of  judges  will 
determine  the  winners.  For  complete 
details,  see  page  63  of  this  issue. 
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f/cc.T  affect  stream  habitat 


Slip  into  your  swim  fins  and  imag- 
ine yourself  a wild  brown  trout  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  Little  Lehigh  Creek 
in  southeast  Pennsylvania. 

Just  over  six  years  ago  you  began  life  in  these  waters  and  have 
beaten  the  odds  of  growing  into  adulthood.  Your  18-inch  body 
now  slides  easily  through  the  cold  water  as  you  move  slowly 
upstream.  Your  journey  is  one  of  instinct  and  survival  as  you 
move  into  unfamiliar  waters.  You  are  in  search  of  just  the  right 
niche  to  call  home,  because  the  last  period  of  high  water  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  swept  the  downed  tree  out  of  the  pool 
you  inhabited. 

The  stretch  of  stream  to  which  you  are  accustomed  flows 
through  a forested  area  where  the  water  is  cold  and  where  there 
is  abundant  food  and  a variety  of  cover.  However,  as  you  round 
the  next  bend  in  the  stream  and  move 
into  an  active  livestock  pasture,  your 
surroundings  change  abruptly.  The 
stream  channel  is  wider  and  much  shal- 
lower. There  is  little  or  no  vegetation 
on  the  eroding  streambanks.  A thick 
layer  of  silt  smothers  the  stream  bot- 
tom, which  leaves  the  area  devoid  of 
any  aquatic  insect  life.  The  warmer 
water  temperature  in  the  slower-mov- 
ing areas  is  noticeably  uncomfortable 
to  your  sensitive  skin.  There  is  no 


protective  cover  in  sight.  You  consider  turning  downstream, 
but  instinct  pulls  you  farther  into  this  hostile  environment. 

You  avoid  the  cow’s  hooves  in  the  stream  and  the  great  blue 
heron  looking  for  an  easy  meal.  Your  dorsal  fin  is  exposed  to 
the  air  and  hot  summer  sun  as  you  struggle  through  the  shal- 
low riffles.  It  takes  you  several  exhausting  hours  to  traverse 
this  quarter-mile  stretch  of  damaged  stream  before  reaching 
a friendlier  stretch  above  the  pasture.  A few  hundred  feet  more 
and  you  can  finally  relax  as  you  slip  under  the  tangled  roots 
of  a large  tree  growing  on  the  streambank.  This  area  will  do 
nicely  as  you  fall  back  into  the  routine  of  daily  survival. 

This  fish  tale  is  a common  story  in  the  agricultural  regions 
of  Pennsylvania.  Many  similar  stories  do  not  have  such  a happy 
ending.  In  fact,  because  of  poor  agricultural  practices,  many 
streams  are  no  longer  able  to  support  a year-round  or  wild  trout 
population.  Pastureland  streams  seem  to  suffer  the  most.  Over- 
grazing  and  repeated  livestock  use  initiate  the  streambank  erosion 
process.  As  the  streambanks  erode,  the  stream  channel  tends 

to  widen  and  become  shallower.  Silt 
bars  and  islands  choke  and  divide  the 
flow.  A blanket  of  fine  sediment  elimi- 
nates habitat  for  aquatic  insects  and 
does  not  allow  successful  reproduc- 
tion of  many  fish  species.  The  absence 
of  streamside  vegetation  lets  the  sun 
warm  the  water  beyond  the  tolerance 
of  many  aquatic  organisms.  It  also 
allows  excess  nutrients,  pesticides,  bac- 
teria and  other  runoff  to  enter  the 
stream  system  easily. 
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Stream  ecosystems  can  have  amazing  recuperative  powers  and  can  often  heal 
on  their  own  once  the  disruptive  activities  of  livestock  are  removed. 


The  negative  effects  can  also  have  far-reach- 
ing social  and  economic  threats.  For  the  farmer’s 
livestock  and  neighboring  herds  downstream, 
wet  and  muddy  conditions  increase  the  risk  of 
infections,  foot  problems  and  diseases.  Further- 
more, livestock  traveling  on  slippery,  unstable 
streambanks  are  more  susceptible  to  injury. 

Recreational  activities,  such  as  fishing  and 
swimming,  livelihoods  dependent  on  water  re- 
sources, and  public  water  supplies  can  be 
threatened  because  of  degraded  water  quality. 

The  lack  of  a vegetative  streamside  buffer,  on 
a watershed  basis,  can  increase  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  flooding  and  its  associated  damage 
to  life  and  property. 

From  a trout  standpoint,  many  historical  trout 
streams  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  lost  because 
of  poor  agricidtural  practices  and  other  disrup- 
tive land  uses.  These  streams  are  now  classified 
as  warmwater  streams.  Other  streams  can  support  only  a“put- 
and-take”  trout  fishery  because  of  seasonally  warm  temperatures 
and  loss  of  habitat.  Some  streams  still  support  wild  trout  year- 
round,  but  they  struggle  to  maintain  their  quality  with  the 
ever-increasing  pressures  they  endure.  The  Little  Lehigh  Creek 
stretch,  where  you  took  your  imaginary  swim,  typifies  a stream 
in  transition.  A sampling  of  the  fish  in  this  stretch  has  shown 
the  presence  of  both  coldwater  and  coolwater  minnow  spe- 
cies. And  even  though  there  are  wild  trout  nearby,  none  was 
found  in  this  stretch.  This  information  shows  that  the  stream 
as  a whole  is  still  pretty  good,  but  it  is  showing  signs  that  the 
local  environment  is  changing,  and  probably  for  the  worse.  A 
major  factor  in  this  trend  is  most  likely  caused  by  the  collec- 
tive loss  of  protective  vegetation  on  the  streambanks  at  this 
site  and  other  sites  nearby. 

So  at  this  point,  you  might  be  thinking  this  all  seems  very 
discouraging.  But  let’s  take  a look  at  how  these  trends  can  be 
reversed  and  how  farmland  trout  streams  can  be  restored.  By 
now  you  have  probably  guessed  that  one  of  the  best  things  you 
can  cio  for  an  agricultural  stream  is  to  establish  a buffer  of  natural 
vegetation  along  the  streambanks.  In  a pastureland  situation, 
the  best  way  to  create  this  buffer  is  to  build  a streambank  fencing 
system  that  restricts  livestock  from  the  stream  channel  and 
streambanks.  The  fence  should  be  considered  a permanent 
barrier  and  should  be  custom-made  for  the  type  of  livestock 
it  is  meant  to  hold  and  the  stream  that  flows  next  to  it. 

Of  course,  livestock  may  still  need  to  get  into  the  stream  to 
drink  or  need  to  cross  the  stream  to  reach  another  pasture.  If 
this  is  the  case,  a stable  crossing  area  is  a must.  These  cross- 
ings, or  stream  access  ramps,  can  be  installed  using  a stone  design. 
Or  better  yet,  they  can  be  constructed  with  “cattle  slats,”  rect- 
angular, pre-cast  concrete  slabs  made  specifically  for  livestock 
traffic.  An  even  better  alternative  might  be  to  install  an  off- 
stream  watering  system,  ehminating  the  use  of  the  stream  channel 


entirely. 

Stream  ecosystems  can  have  amazing  recuperative  powers 
and  can  often  heal  on  their  own  once  the  disruptive  activi- 
ties of  livestock  are  removed. 

However,  as  resilient  as  they  are,  in  some  cases  they  may  need 
some  help  with  the  recovery  process  in  addition  to  installing 
a fence.  A good  example  of  this  is  the  eroded,  vertical  streambanks 
often  found  on  the  outside  of  meanders  in  many  pasture  set- 
tings. If  steps  are  not  taken  to  stabilize  these  problem 
streambanks,  they  will  not  readily  vegetate,  and  will  likely  con- 
tinue to  migrate.  This  will,  more  than  likely,  make  it  necessary 
to  move  the  fence  after  a few  high-water  events.  In  other  situ- 
ations, instream  devices,  made  of  logs  and/or  stone,  can  help 
restore  a more  natural  stream  corridor  and  replace  depleted 
aquatic  habitat  much  more  quickly.  In  addition  to  fencing  the 
stream  corridor,  it  is  also  important  to  consider  fencing  wet- 
land areas  near  the  stream.  These  areas  are  usually  marginal 
pastureland  anyway,  but  they  can  provide  additional  benefits 
if  allowed  to  function  properly. 

Most  people  can  readily  see  the  benefits  of  these  conserva- 
tion practices.  However,  many  studies  have  been  conducted 
on  streamside  fencing  projects.  The  results  of  the  following 
three  case  studies  are  presented  in  very  general  terms. 

• A Penn  State  study  of  three  agricultural  basins  in  Centre 
County  measured  sediment  loading,  trout  density  and  the 
number  of  stream-bottom  organisms.  The  study  determined 
that  on  the  streams  with  eroded  banks,  more  than  twice  as  much 
sediment  flowed  into  the  stream.  In  addition,  the  non-eroded 
stream  hosted  more  than  a five-fold  increase  in  the  number 
of  trout  and  more  than  twice  as  many  stream-bottom  organ- 
isms. 

• Another  Penn  State  study  examined  wildlife  resources  on 
streamside  farms  in  Dauphin,  Indiana  and  Lancaster  counties. 
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On  the  sites  where  the  streambanks  had  been 
grazed  to  the  water’s  edge,  the  only  birds  found 
were  grackles  and  starlings.  On  those  stretches 
that  were  fenced  and  had  a good  growth  of 
natural  vegetation,  89  different  bird  species, 
including  several  game  species,  could  be  observed 
nesting,  feeding  or  using  the  habitat  as  cover. 

• A study  conducted  by  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity showed  a 90  percent  removal  of  nutrients 
and  an  80  percent  removal  of  sediment  to  the 
stream  channel  with  a native  grass  buffer  only 
20  feet  wide. 

Proper  stream  corridor  management  is  surely 
beneficial  to  farm  animals,  people  and  wildlife. 

But  w'hat  about  the  costs?  Installing  a good- 
quality,  high-tensile  fencing  system  can  be  quite 
expensive.  However,  cost  does  not  have  to  be 
a concern  or  an  excuse.  There  are  several  cost- 
share  or  free  fencing  programs  administered  by 
private  organizations  and  government  agencies: 

• The  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  can  install 
a free  fencing  system  that  includes  one  livestock  crossing. 

• The  U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  through  its  Partners  for 
Wildlife  Program,  can  provide  a free  fencing  system  and  crossings. 

• A joint  effort  by  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation  and  Ducks 
Unlimited  can  provide  a free  fencing  system  with  a minimum 
15-foot  buffer.  As  the  buffer  width  is  allowed  to  increase,  credits 
are  earned  to  pay  for  crossings  or  other  specific  improvements. 

•The  Conservation  Reserve  Program  (CRP)  and  the  Con- 
servation Reserve  Enhancement  Program  (CREP)  are 
administered  by  the  Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service. 
These  programs  provide  the  opportunity  for  a farmer  to 
remove  environmentally  sensitive  lands,  including  stream- 
side  buffers,  from  production  in  exchange  for  a per-acre 
rental  rate.  Cost-share  funds  are  also  available  for  installing 
the  fence  and  crossings. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  its  own  guidelines  and  may  be 
limited  to  specific  areas  of  the  state.  For  more  complete  details 
about  any  of  these  programs,  contact  the  administering  orga- 
nization. If  none  of  these  programs  suites  your  needs  or  you 
are  not  eligible,  there  is  also  the  possibility  of  applying  for  grant 
money  from  a variety  of  private  and  government  agencies. 

Stream  corridor  management  and  streamside  fencing  are  not 
new  concepts.  They  have  been  around  for  a decade  or  more  and 
are  now  well-established  conservation  practices  with  proven  ben- 
efits. Many  farmers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  various  fencing 
programs  or  have  installed  fencing  on  their  own,  but  there  are 
still  many  streams  and  watersheds  where  streambank  fencing 
could  be  a huge  step  toward  restoring  wild  trout. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  remember  is  that  the 
stream,  its  associated  riparian  flood  plain  and  nearby  wetlands 
are  all  one  ecosystem  and  should  be  managed  as  one.  In  fact, 
we  should  focus  our  attention  not  only  on  small  stretches  of  stream 
but  on  the  entire  waterway  and  all  of  its  tributaries  as  well.  ...in 
other  words,  manage  the  stream  on  a watershed  basis. 

As  for  the  disrupted  stretch  of  the  Little  Lehigh  Creek  where 
you  swam  as  a trout,  things  have  changed  for  the  better.  A co- 
operative effort  has  been  forged  to  restore  this  stretch  to  a more 


natural  ecosystem.  Participants  include  the  landowner,  the  Wild- 
lands Conservancy,  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  the  U.S.  Fish 
& Wildlife  Service,  Trout  Unlimited,  Ducks  Unlimited,  the  Natu- 
ral Resource  Conservation  Service,  the  Delaware  River  Keeper 
Network,  the  city  of  Allentown,  the  Berks  and  Lehigh  County 
Conservation  districts  and  the  Berks  County  Conservancy. 

Fencing  and  livestock  crossings  have  been  installed  to  limit 
the  “beefers”  use  of  the  stream  channel  and  banks.  A selec- 
tion of  native  trees  and  shrubs  has  been  planted  in  the  buffer 
area  to  supplement  the  natural  growth  of  vegetation.  Instream 
structures  were  designed  and  installed  to  help  restore  the  natural 
meander  of  the  stream  channel,  to  provide  streambank  stabi- 
lization and  to  replace  the  diversity  of  aquatic  habitats.  Periodic 
assessments  of  the  physical  habitat,  fish  life  and  water  qual- 
ity will  be  performed  to  document  the  status  of  the  restoration 
process.  Things  will  ultimately  take  time  to  recover,  but  maybe 
in  the  near  future,  you  can  slip  into  your  swim  fins  again  and 
explore  this  renewed  environment.  O 

Resources 

* DEP  Fencing  Program  (Susquehanna  Drainage  only). 
Contact  your  local  DEP  regional  office  under  the  state 
listings  in  the  blue  pages  of  the  phone  book. 

* U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Partners  for  Wildlife 
Program.  Contact  the  PA  field  office  in  State  College  at 
814-234-4090. 

* Chesapeake  Bay  Foundation/Ducks  Unlimited  (CBF), 
Habitat  Stewardship  Program  (Susquehanna  Drainage 
only).  Contact  the  CBF  office  at  717-234-5550. 

* Natural  Resource  Conservation  Service  (NRCS),  CRP 
Program  (statewide)  & CREP  Program  (20  counties  in  the 
southcentral  and  southeastern  PA).  Contact  your  local 
USDA-NRCS  office  under  federal  listings  in  the  blue 
pages  of  the  phone  book. 
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Delaware  River 

tb  cttes  for 

Ta  Uwater  Trout 


The  other  day  at  the  Muddy  Waters  Fishing 
Club,  we  remembered  an  old  hero,  Tailwater 
Teddy,  better  known  at  “T.T.”  T.T.’s  prowess 
for  catching  trout  in  the  cold  tailwaters  below 
dams  earned  him  his  moniker  and  reputation. 


When  T.T.  was  in  his  teens,  he  caught  a six-pound  rain- 
bow in  a river  that,  until  then,  was  reputed  to  support  only 
15-inch  fish.  The  faded  black-and-white  photograph  of 


by  Vic  Attardo 

young  Theodore  holding  this  arm-stretching  trout  still 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  Muddy  Waters  club.  Later,  he 
married  Betty  Fitzgerald,  herself  an  accomplished  angler, 
and  she  respectfully  became  known  at  the  club  as  Bottom- 
Release  Betty,  having  gained  much  knowledge  from  her 
husband’s  favorite  pastime. 

I was  a junior  member  of  the  Muddy  Waters  organiza- 
tion and  pretty  young  when  I first  fished  with  T.T.  and 
Betty.  I recall  they  took  me  on  a couple  of  trips,  always  to 
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T.T.’s  lessons 

Back  then,  Tailwater  Teddy  understood  two 
very  important  things  about  trout  that  live  below 
dams.  He  knew  that  water  flow  influences  their 
feeding  and  he  also  knew  tailwater  trout  have  a 
special  fondness  for  other  finned  creatures.  These 
things  he  figured  out  for  himself  long  before 
many  anglers  were  hot  on  tailwaters. 

Now,  a couple  of  decades  since  my  trips  with 
T.T.  and  his  wife,  I wonder  what  he  would  think 
about  the  things  I’ve  learned  about  tailwater  fish 
and  how  this  specialized  angling  has  evolved  in 
recent  decades.  If  I could,  I would  begin  by  telling 
him  a story  concerning  the  upper  Delaware  River, 
perhaps  the  most  spectacular  tailwater  fishery  in 
the  East. 

A few  years  back,  I think  it  was  1997,  anglers 
were  feeling  put  out  by  the  mighty  Delaware.  That 
summer  there  were  nearly  constant  bottom  re- 
leases from  the  cold  Cannonsville  Reservoir  and 


tailwater  rivers,  and  it  was  there  I learned  a few  tricks  of  the 
trade. 

As  I remember,  T.T.  was  never  in  a hurry  to  get  into  the 
water.  He  and  Betty  would  arrive  at  one  of  their  favorite 
spots,  a place  along  a bank,  and  sit  there  for  some  time, 
waiting  for  an  unseen  message  to  be  sent  by  the  river. 

Don’t  forget,  this  was  in  the  days  before  super-fast  commu- 
nications. Yeah,  we  had  telephones,  but  it  was  before  800 
numbers  and  hotlines  to  dam  operators  where  anglers 
could  obtain  the  schedule  for  water  releases.  Things  were  a 
lot  different  back  then. 

Sitting  by  the  bank,  T.T.  would  wait  for  the  river  to 
rise,  or  if  it  was  already  high,  for  it  to  start  falling.  Having 
received  his  signal,  he  and  Betty  would  wade  out  and  fish 
the  currents.  When  T.T.  caught  the  first  trout  of  the  day, 
which  usually  didn’t  take  too  long,  he’d  yell  out  to  his  wife 
what  he’d  caught  it  on,  and  tell  Betty  to  give  “young  Victor” 
a copy  of  the  winning  fly.  More  so  than  not,  the  fly  he  rec- 
ommend was  a streamer  of  some  sort. 

As  you  might  expect,  Tailwater  Teddy  was  a 
keen  observer  of  aquatic  life,  a trait  most  good 
trout  anglers  share.  But  T.T.  did  not  limit  his  ob- 
servations to  insects  and  other  invertebrates.  He 
was  equally  interested,  if  not  more  interested,  in 
backboned  creatures,  particularly  minnows.  He 
studied  the  broad  families,  the  shiners,  dace,  suck- 
ers, sculpins  and  alewife.  He  also  watched  the 
little  sunfish,  baby  carp  and  fingerling  trout,  and 
he  knew  when  they  were  in  a particularly  vulner- 
able stage  of  life. 

T.T.  told  me  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  carry  flies 
that  imitated  each  of  these  creatures  or  their  many 
individual  species.  However,  he  insisted  that  it 
was  important  to  know  the  “featured  fin”  of  the 
day  and  which  fish  was  affected  by  the  flowing 
waters. 


other  dams.  As  a result,  insect  life  was  in  a slow  hold. 

The  upper  Delaware  is  one  of  the  those  tailwaters  where 
trout  feed  heavily  on  aquatic  invertebrates  as  well  as  stuff 
with  backbones.  Most  of  the  anglers  who  work  the  upper 
river  do  so  with  dry  flies  and  nymphs,  and  that  summer  they 
weren’t  having  much  fun. 

Instead  of  staying  near  the  frigid  water,  I decided  to 
move  downstream,  about  15  miles  below  the  typical  range  of 
the  Delaware’s  trout.  Using  a thermometer,  I found  water  in 
the  low  to  mid-60s  around  Ten  Mile  River,  south  of 
Narrowsburg.  I also  found  a truckload  of  trout. 

For  the  first  half  of  August,  there  were  rainbows  in  that 
region  that  would  have  made  T.T.  gasp.  They  had  found  a 
comfort  zone  in  the  area  and  fed  with  a regularity  that  was 
not  happening  farther  upstream.  The  next  season,  when 
releases  were  less  frequent  and  the  water  temperature  below 
Ten  Mile  was  in  the  mid-70s  to  upper  70s,  I couldn’t  find  a 
‘bow  in  the  area. 
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The  lesson  is  that  water  temperature  plays  a key  role  in 
tailwaters.  To  find  the  most  aggressive  trout,  look  for  opti- 
mum water  temperatures  in  the  low  50s  to  upper  60s. 

Let’s  say  trout  typically  inhabit  an  area  below  a dam 
from  “Point  A”  to  “Point  C.”  However,  because  of  low,  or 
irregular,  flows,  Point  C’s  water  temperature  is  over  75.  In 
that  case,  you  should  concentrate  your  efforts  upstream 
where  the  water  should  be  cooler.  However,  if  Point  A close 


to  the  dam  has  a temperature  only  in  the  upper  30s  and  low 
40s,  head  downstream  to  where  the  conditions  are  milder. 
Certainly,  there  will  be  trout  in  the  cold  upstream  water,  but 
downstream  they  will  be  more  aggressive,  and  the  insects 
and  minnows  will  be  more  active. 

Regarding  water  temperature,  also  look  for  tributaries 
entering  the  river.  If  the  tributary  flow  is  cooler  than  the 
main  river,  the  mix  with  warmer  water  may  create  an  area 
where  trout  will  hold.  There  are  spots  on 
many  tailwaters  where  you  won’t  find  a trout 
a few  hundred  yards  above  a trib  entrance,  or 
a half-mile  or  so  below,  but  where  the  water 
mixes  to  create  an  optimum  temperature, 
the  zone  can  be  crowded  with  fish.  Also, 
days  when  the  water  temperature  suddenly 
plummets,  caused  by  a strong  release  of  cold 
water,  are  best  spent  elsewhere. 


What’s  for  dinner,  Betty 

During  periods  of  insect  activity,  either 
adult  air-borne  stages  or  aquatic  larval 
forms,  it’s  important  to  give  tailwater  trout 
the  bug  du  jour.  But  for  day-in,  day-out 
fishing,  feed  these  fish  some  meat. 

Strong  flows  often  knock  small  fish  from 
their  hiding  places.  Big  trout  know  this  and 
opportunistically  take  advantage  of  what- 
ever comes  their  way. 

It’s  important  that  an  angler  learns  the 
variety  of  fish  life  in  the  targeted  tailwater. 
Dace,  sculpin,  fallfish,  cutlips  minnows, 
darters,  suckers  and  eels  are  part  of  the  food 
chain.  Learn  to  recognize  when  the  young  of 
larger  species,  such  as  suckers,  fallfish  and 
carp,  are  in  their  fry  and  juvenile  stages. 
Trout  take  these  from  a quarter-inch  to  6 
inches  in  length.  Yes,  6 inches. 

When  attempting  to  mimic  the  naturals, 
do  so  with  their  overall  color  and  sheen. 
Sculpin  have  a tan,  mottled  look;  cutlips 
minnows  are  dull  gray  to  silver,  and  fallfish 
and  shiners  are  iridescent  silver/gray.  When 
approaching  a tailwater,  don’t  just  look  un- 
der the  rocks  for  aquatic  insects.  See  what’s 
moving  around  in  the  shallow  pools  and 
imitate  these  creatures  with  either  flies  or 
hardware.  By  studying  the  minnows  you  can 
determine  whether  to  toss  either  a silver  or 
gold  spinner  and/or  spoon,  or  for  fly  fisher- 
men, a white  streamer  or  one  that’s  mottled 
olive  and  brown. 

And  here’s  a real  “secret”  to  catching 
tailwater  trout:  It’s  not  only  the  fish  that 
live  in  the  water  that  trout  feed  on,  but  they 
also  feed  on  fish  that  live  in  the  impound- 
ment above  the  dam. 
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Some  of  the  best  tailwater 
angling  can  occur  when  minnows 
and  such  are  washed  through  the 
gates,  either  alive,  dead  or  in 
pieces.  Alewives  and  shad  are  of- 
ten the  unfortunate  victims  of 
strong  tailwater  releases.  Look  to 
imitate  the  overall  color  of  these 
foods  as  well.  Since  alewives  are 
common  dam  fodder  throughout 
the  state,  carry  lures  and  flies  in 
silver/blue  or  silver/lavender  col- 
ors. 

And  there’s  even  more  fish 
fodder  to  imitate.  One  day  I read 
in  a newspaper  where  anglers  in 
an  upstream  impoundment  were 
banging  tons  of  yellow  perch  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  lake.  Putting 
three  and  two  together,  I fished 
the  tailwater  using  a green-and- 
gold-bodied  streamer— the  colors 
of  a small  yellow  perch.  I caught 
so  many  trout  that  a “fellow  fly  fisherman”  seriously  accused 
me  of  using  bait. 

Other  menu  items 

Every  tailwater  has  its  own  variety  and  balance  of  natural 
invertebrates.  Yet,  one  family  is  common  to  almost  every 
Pennsylvania  water:  That’s  the  caddis  fly.  Tailwaters  such  as 
Tulpehocken  Creek,  East  Branch  Clarion  River,  Codorus 
Creek,  upper  Delaware  River  and  the  middle  Lehigh  River  are 
caddis-crazy.  Fly  anglers  must  carry  an  assortment  of  adult 
colors,  including  tan,  cream,  olive,  apple-green,  gray,  choco- 
late and  black.  There’s  no  getting  around  that  wide  selection. 
For  the  pupa  and  emerger  stage,  carry  beadheads  and  soft- 
hackles  in  tan,  cream,  medium  olive  and  apple-green. 

Other  anthropods  are  important  as  well.  Crayfish  imita- 
tions, either  flies  or  lures,  can  be  worked  along  the  edges  of 
tailwater  channels  with  great  success.  Spin  anglers  know  how 
good  crayfish  lures  can  be,  and  fly  anglers  should  also  get  in 
the  swing,  especially  where  crayfish  are  prevalent.  Go  for  the 
gold— lures  and  flies— in  these  waters. 

Get  in  the  flow 

On  the  upper  Delaware,  both  the  West  Branch  and  the 
main  stem,  water  flow  is  a critical  factor  in  the  trout’s  feeding 
schedule.  Flow  also  determines  when  anglers  can  reach  the 
fish. 

As  water  is  released  from  upstream  dams,  the  Delaware 
rises  quickly  and  becomes  almost  unwadable.  An  angler  can 
walk  the  very  edges  of  the  river,  but  these  edges  hold  few 
trout  in  high  water. 

Just  outside  the  bank,  the  riverbed  has  little  cover,  and  in 
many  places,  featureless  flats  extend  some  distance  from  the 
shoreline.  Whether  the  water  is  high  or  low,  Delaware  trout 
just  don’t  care  for  these  shallow  areas.  When  there’s  a strong 


discharge  from  the  dams,  they  prefer  to  move  to  the  deep, 
center  channel  and  hug  the  bottom.  Even  though  trout 
can  undoubtedly  handle  the  brawny  flow,  they  prefer  peri- 
ods of  reduced  discharges.  Delaware  River  trout  ty  pically 
feed  when  the  water  is  at  a steady,  moderate  level. 

A good  gage  height  on  the  main  branch  at  Callicoon  is 
between  2.8  and  3.1  feet  with  a discharge  of  1,130  to  1,400 
cfs  (cubic  feet  per  second).  On  the  West  Branch  at  Hale 
Eddy,  look  for  a gage  height  of  2 to  2.3  feet  with  a dis- 
charge of  230  cfs  to  300  cfs.  Visit  www.usgs.gov  and 
navigate  through  “real-time  water  data”  to  determine  cur- 
rent gage  heights. 

On  some  tailwaters  I’ve  worked,  the  beginning  of 
“flood  tide”  is  prime.  In  these  places,  trout  have  a ten- 
dency to  leave  the  channel  and  move  into  shoreline 
holdings,  both  to  escape  the  fast  water  and  to  take  prey 
washed  out  by  the  rising  water.  Often  these  high-tide 
tailwaters  have  good  sideline  structures  with  cuts  and  sec- 
ondary channels  located  close  to  shore.  On  one  hand,  it’s 
the  angler’s  ability'  to  reach  these  spots  from  a near-bank 
position  that  makes  them  good  high-water  rivers,  but  it’s 
also  the  fact  that  the  bank-side  channels  offer  good  food 
and  protection  without  an  overly  strong  current. 

The  Youghiogheny  River  in  western  Pennsylvania  is  a 
tricky  river  to  categorize.  Here  trout  can  be  caught  in  the 
deepest,  swiftest  channels  in  mid-river  as  well  as  in  deep, 
fast-moving  cuts  close  to  shore.  When  the  river  isn’t  rip- 
ping, wading  is  okay  in  spots,  but  most  of  the  middle 
Youghiogheny  River  is  too  tough  even  to  wet  your  toes. 

In  the  end,  you  just  have  to  learn  the  ways  of  your  wa- 
ter. Tailwaters  offer  so  much  for  the  trout  angler.  When 
other  waters  are  too  warm,  then  can  have  just  the  right  tem- 
perature for  mid-season  fishing.  And  because  they  are 
usually  quite  fertile,  tailwaters  often  produce  large  trout.  I 
wish  my  friend  T.T.  were  still  around  to  tell  you  about  that.O 
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Backcasts  J 


Throughout  the  year,  I should  have 
paid  more  attention  to  my  backcast. 
There  are  trees  with  such  lofty  limbs 
where  my  flies  have  snuggled  in  for  a 
long  winter’s  nap. 

Some  of  my  fly-tying  tasks  are 
now  hopelessly  lost  on  the 
Brokenstraw,  Upper  Delaware,  the 
West  Branch,  the  Yellow  Breeches, 
Spring  Creek,  Letort,  Loyalsock,  Penns 
Creek,  Clark  Creek,  Stony  Creek, 
Quittapahilla,  Little  Lehigh,  Middle 
Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Cross  Fork  Creek, 
Oswayo  Creek,  Fishing  Creek,  the 
Little  Juniata,  Young  Woman’s  Creek, 
branches  of  Tionesta  Creek,  Oil  Creek, 
East  Hickory  Creek  and  along  the  Al- 
legheny River  from  Potter  County 
through  Warren  County. 

Many  small  brookie  streams  have 
also  stolen  my  flies.  Some  gave  way  to 
snags  and  other  streamside  vegetation 
and  those  overhanging  limbs.  There 
are  many  warmwater  impoundments 
and  rivers  as  well  where  most  of  my 
imitations  were  lost  to  underwater 
snags,  although  you  might  find  a few 
along  the  edges  of  lakes  I have  fished 
from  shore. 

I had  much  more  luck  saving  my 
fly  selection  when  fishing  from  a boat, 
at  least  from  trees,  briars  and  other 
such  forbidden  places.  In  defense,  I 
tried  to  retrieve  as  many  as  possible  or 
the  numbers  would  be  much  higher. 
The  degree  to  which  I have  tried  to 
find  my  stolen  property  includes  wad- 
ing through  a pool  of  rising  trout  and 
motoring  and  rowing  through  good 
warmwater  fishing  holes. 

Obviously,  I have  spent  a lot  of 
time  tying  flies  this  past  year.  The 
good  news  is  that  I have  had  a great 
year.  I have  taken  the  time  to  fish, 


found  some  extremely  interesting  new 
waters  and  have  taken  a large  number 
of  both  warmwater  and  coldwater  spe- 
cies. 

My  backcasts  are  penned  in  my 
fishing  journal,  well,  most  of  them, 
when  I found  time  and  didn’t  have  to 
tie  a fresh  batch  of  flies  for  the  next 
outing.  The  new  trout  stream  I found 
coughed  up  enough  trout  that  it  could 
be  considered  sinful.  I release  my 
catch,  but  a stream  filled  with  wild 
brown  trout  occupied  a lot  of  my 
evening  hours.  I could  have  taken 
larger  trout  on  bigger  water,  but  this 
small  jewel  of  a stream  became  a new 
ribbon  of  water  to  be  explored. 

The  stream  held  all  that  I could 
possibly  want.  The  waters,  shallow, 
and  the  stream,  overgrown  with  veg- 
etation, brought  me  to  consider 
another  fly  rod,  one  shorter  in  length 
that  would  carry  a lighter  line.  Fortu- 
nately for  me,  the  cost  of  fly  tying 
material  depleted  any  “leftover” 
money— if  there  is  such  a thing— that 
could  have  been  used  to  purchase  a 
rod. 

When  I began  to  consider  selling 
something,  trading  or  bartering,  the 
river  and  its  smallmouth  began  call- 
ing. My  mind  quickly  shifted  from 
smaller  and  lighter  to  heavier  rods, 
lines  and  tippets.  And  then,  of  course, 
there  was  that  “better  reel”  I put  off 
purchasing  last  year. 

The  bass  fishing,  like  the  trout 
fishing,  was  fast,  furious  and  filled 
with  days  of  large  river  smallmouths. 
Fish  that  not  long  ago  seemed  scarce 
were  commonplace.  To  stir  excite- 
ment, a bass  from  most  sections  of  the 
Susquehanna  must  exceed  19  inches.  I 
credit  the  Commission’s  Big  Bass 
regulations  for  both  the  numbers  and 
size  of  bass  now  taken.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  far  easier  to 
credit  my  fly-fishing  abilities,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  all  those  er- 
ratic backcasts. 

In  looking  back  at  the  past 
year,  I have  found  the  explora- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  to 
be  intriguing,  interesting  and  a 
never-ending  lesson  book.  It 
goes  far  beyond  choosing  the 
proper  fly  or  lure,  perfecting 


casts  and  hitting  the  stream  or  lake 
when  conditions  are  just  right. 

When  I knelt  in  a riffle  looking 
into  the  transparent  pool  above  me, 
searching  overhead  to  find  a pathway 
for  a cast,  I smelled  the  honeysuckle, 
and  felt  the  hemlock’s  cooling  effect. 
My  senses  were  heightened  and  I cast 
in  hope  of  perhaps  a native  brook 
trout  from  clean  waters.  When  my 
casts  sent  shadows  scurrying,  I learned 
that  my  casts  were  errant  once  again. 
The  lesson  carried  upstream  to  the 
next  pool  or  onto  another  stream. 

I stood  in  awe  as  sulphur  spinners 
hung  over  a riffle,  seemingly  by  a fine 
thread,  bouncing  up  and  down,  their 
final  act  before  death.  They  had  come 
and  gone  and  replenished,  perhaps 
their  only  reason  for  life. 

And  I recall  welcoming  the  cool 
summer  weather  when  streams  shrank 
and  could  have  easily  warmed  too 
quickly.  The  night’s  chill,  filled  with 
human  complaint,  extended  colder 
water  temperatures  and  my  trout  fish- 
ing. 

When  I helped  a friend  move  and 
the  whiteflies  came  from  the 
Susquehanna  River,  she  seemed  both- 
ered by  the  hovering  insects.  I 
explained  that  the  blizzardlike  hatch 
was  a signal  of  the  river’s  health,  and 
as  darkness  closed  another  day,  I 
could  only  imagine  smallmouth  bass 
rising. 

My  face  is  creased  with  laugh 
lines,  and  my  journey  as  an  angler, 
renewed.  And  to  all  those  trees  that 
held  my  offerings,  I don’t  begrudge  a 
one.  But  it  isn’t  over— there  are  trout 
rising  to  midges  on  many  streams  and 
muskies  are  on  the  prowl.  I expect 
more  errant  casts  and  willing  fish, 
which  have  forgiven  my  backcasts.  O 
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by  WCO  Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County 


November  began  with  a siltation  pollution  on  one  of  our 
pristine  trout  streams.  This  pollution  incident  was  the  sec- 
ond at  this  site  in  a four-month  span.  With  assistance  from 
Bob  Muller  of  the  Wayne  County  Conservation  District,  a 
substantial  penalty  was  levied  against  the  violators,  and  we 
took  remedial  action  to  ensure  that  a third  incident  would 
not  occur. 

The  stocking  trucks  journeyed  into  Wayne  County  on  two 
occasions.  The  first  destination  was  Long  Pond  and  then 
Upper  Woods  Pond.  A few  thousand  trout  were  released  for 
the  late-season  trout  fishermen. 

A hearing  was  held  for  a man  charged  with  not  wearing  a 
personal  flotation  device  while  operating  his  personal  wa- 
tercraft on  Lake  Wallenpaupack  during  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend.  The  man  was  found  guilty. 

A district  DWCO  meeting  was  held  at  the  Pleasant  Mount 
Fish  Culture  Station.  Important  information  was  shared 
and  input  from  the  deputies  was  discussed  concerning  sea- 
sons, sizes  and  creel  limits,  and  other  district  policies  and 
strategies  relating  mostly  to  the  ice  fishing  season,  and 
some  of  the  regulation  changes  that  took  effect.  Shortly 
after  this  meeting,  I attended  a two-day  regional  WCO  meet- 
ing at  our  headquarters  in  Harrisburg.  We  discussed 
valuable  information  and  we  were  all  brought  up  to  date  on 
current  events,  key  issues  and  policies. 

While  returning  from  a meeting  with  the  Wayne  County 
Conservation  District,  I encountered  a road-injured  deer. 
This  was  slightly  different  from  any  I had  seen  in  the  past— 
it  was  still  standing.  The  antlerless  deer  could  barely  keep 
its  balance.  It  let  me  approach  within  three  feet.  Unable  to 
run  or  eat  because  of  the  damage  to  the  front  leg  and  shoul- 
der, I determined  that  the  injuries  were  irreversible  and  that 
the  animal  should  be  dispatched  (shot)  to  end  the  needless 
suffering.  No  game  warden  was  available,  so  it  was  up  to 


me.  I contacted  the  county  communications  center  to  in- 
form them  that  I would  be  discharging  my  duty  weapon, 
and  then  dispatched  the  deer. 

I received  two  reports  for  wetland  violations.  The  first 
turned  out  to  be  unfounded.  After  investigating  the  second 
report,  I determined  that  the  possibility  of  a violation  was 
great,  and  the  matter  was  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

With  hunting  season  winding  down  and  ice  fishing  just 
around  the  corner,  WCO  Walter  Buckman  and  I served  sev- 
eral warrants  both  in  Wayne  and  Lackawanna  counties. 

The  cold  weather  arrived  early.  The  early  ice  provided  an 
opportunity  for  some  fantastic  fishing.  I observed  many 
nice  catches  of  panfish  and  pickerel.  My  first  few  outings 
were  slow.  I spent  most  of  the  time  watching  DWCO  John 
Osborne  pull  one  panfish  after  another  out  the  hole  I had 
just  drilled  for  him.  My  luck  finally  changed.  The  bass, 
walleyes  and  pickerel  finally  found  my  bait.  We  landed 
many  good  fish,  including  a largemouth  bass  in  the  5- 
pound  range. 

Special  activity  permit  applications  (mostly  fishing  tour- 
naments) started  coming  in  regularly.  I am  required  to 
review  these  applications  and  recommend  approval  or  dis- 
approval. Several  factors  weigh  in  to  this  process.  Then  I 
send  the  application  to  the  regional  office  for  the  final  deci- 
sion. I had  reviewed  more  than  a dozen  applications 
already. 

Working  with  our  Game  Commission  counterparts  woidd 
result  in  assisting  in  more  than  40  prosecutions  and  the  sei- 
zure of  more  than  10  illegal  deer.  Serving  arrest  warrants, 
stocking  trout,  pollution  investigations,  meetings,  training, 
hearings,  reviewing  permits  and  some  ice  fishing  trips  ac- 
counted for  the  remainder  of  our  activities.0 
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Smallmouth  bass  had  left  the  flats  where  we  had  caught 
them  on  summer  evenings.  As  I waded  farther  from  shore 
to  reach  the  deeper  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  Clarion  River, 
water  trickled  over  the  tops  of  my  14-inch  boots.  Though 
the  air  temperature  was  summerlike,  the  chilly  water  told 
the  real  story.  Fall  had  arrived.  Bass  had  changed  their  hab- 
its with  the  falling  water  temperature. 

The  deep  cut  was  still  out  of  reach  of  my  casts.  My  feet 
already  soaked,  I waded  farther,  first  to  my  knees,  then  to 
my  waist,  where  I had  the  perfect  angle  to  drift  a live  chub 
through  the  cut.  My  cast  hit  the  water  about  10  feet  above 
the  start  of  the  cut,  where  I could  see  several  boulders  trail- 
ing into  black  water. 

Three  large  splitshot  took  the  bait  down  the  steep  edge 
of  the  boulders.  I figured  it  had  snagged  when  it  abruptly 
stopped.  But  as  I lifted  the  rod  tip  I felt  a fish  and  set  the 
hook.  The  fish  turned  with  the  current  and  stripped  several 
feet  of  line  off  the  reel.  Then  it  turned  skyward,  reflecting 
bronze  in  the  morning  sunlight. 

That  was  the  only  jump.  Smallmouths  do  not  jump  so 
often  in  cold  water.  The  fish  used  the  energy  it  saved  by  not 
jumping  for  several  runs  and  a final  tail  slap  that  soaked  my 
face  just  as  I attempted  to  grab  its  lower  jaw. 

The  cut  yielded  two  more  smallmouths  by  the  time  I 
could  take  no  more  of  the  cold  water.  My  feet  were  getting 
numb. 

Meanwhile,  my  fishing  partner,  Larry  Snavley,  had  ex- 
perienced about  the  same  thing  a few  hundred  yards  upriver 
where  two  channels  around  an  island  merged  into  a deep, 
rocky  slot.  Quite  likely,  most  of  the  smallmouths  in  that 
river  were  congregated  on  the  steepest  structure.  A float- 
fishing trip  hitting  all  of  the  steep  structure  probably  would 
have  produced  a fantastic  fishing  day,  not  that  the  day  we 
had  by  wading  was  anything  less  than  outstanding. 

You  have  probably  read  about,  or  heard  about,  very  pre- 
cise fall  fishing  peaks  for  smallmouths.  Most  of  these  are 
probably  true  on  a limited  basis— that  is,  on  specific  water- 
ways and  in  specific  conditions.  Some  of  these  cases  might 
have  occurred  only  once,  and  the  precise  conditions  that  led 
to  those  peaks  might  never  occur  again.  Some  peaks,  pre- 
spawn for  smallmouths,  for  example,  occur 
virtually  every  year  when  conditions  become 
right,  but  because  the  weather  can  vary  consider- 
ably from  year  to  year,  even  this  peak  might  last 
different  amounts  of  time,  and  the  quality  of  the 
peak  can  vary  considerably. 

Looking  at  the  big  picture,  that  of  any  good 
smallmouth  water  and  using  a liberal  definition 
of  “peak,”  the  fall  peak  for  smallmouths  begins 
soon  after  the  water  temperature  begins  drop- 
ping. In  lakes,  it  generally  begins  soon  after 
turnover,  and  though  turnover  does  not  occur  in 
rivers  or  creeks,  it  also  begins  about  the  same  time 
there.  It  does  not  begin  as  if  someone  flips  a 
switch,  but  instead,  gradually.  One  sign  is  the 
first  hard  frost  of  the  fall.  Another  is  when  the 
water’s  surface  temperature  drops  below  60  de- 


grees. If  you  observe  these  signs,  the  fall  peak  fishing  pe- 
riod should  be  underway. 

The  fall  smallmouth  fishing  peak  continues  until  the 
water  temperature  drops  below  40  degrees.  This  period,  de- 
pending on  where  in  Pennsylvania  you  fish,  might  last  six 
weeks  or  longer.  All  the  while,  smallmouths  are  becoming 
more  and  more  congregated  on  the  best  structure. 

During  this  period  there  are  good  fishing  days  and 
poor  fishing  days.  The  reasons  for  good  fishing  or  poor 
fishing  are  most  commonly  related  to  weather.  However, 
just  when  we  think  we  have  a set  of  “rules,”  we  get  good 
fishing  when  it  should  be  poor,  or  poor  fishing  when  it 
should  be  good.  On  average,  though,  you  should  be  able  to 
catch  more  and  bigger  smallmouths  during  fall  than  during 
summer. 

Steep  structure 

The  very  best  fishing  often  happens  during  brief  peri- 
ods when  the  trend  of  falling  temperature  reverses,  or  stalls, 
a time  often  called  Indian  summer.  One  of  my  most  memo- 
rable smallmouth  fishing  experiences  happened  on  the  last 
day  of  an  Indian  summer  several  years  ago  on  one  of  our 
natural  lakes.  That  Indian  summer  had  provided  a few  ex- 
cellent days  of  fishing.  On  this  particular  day  the  air  was 
balmy  with  only  a gentle  breeze.  Smallmouths  began  hit- 
ting almost  as  soon  as  our  chubs  hit  the  water.  We  had  hit 
the  jackpot.  All  of  the  bass  we  caught  weighed  at  least  4 
pounds,  and  at  least  a couple  weighed  more  than  6 pounds. 
One  measured  slightly  more  than  26  inches  long. 

Probably  the  most  important  reason  that  fall  small- 
mouth bass  fishing  is  some  of  the  best  fishing  of  the  year  is 
that  smallmouths  tend  to  congregate  on  steep  structure. 
During  summer  they  probably  feed  much  more  often,  but 
they  are  scattered.  Another  factor  is  that  food  is  less  abun- 
dant during  fall.  It  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since  about 
midsummer.  So  hungry  smallmouths  can’t  be  as  fussy 
about  what  they  eat,  or  when  they  eat.  And  they  must  store 
energy  for  the  coming  winter. 
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Finding  steep  structure  in  rivers  like  the  Clarion  is  rela- 
tively easy  because  you  can  see  much  of  it.  “Steep”  is  a 
relative  term.  In  some  pools  the  steep  structure  might  be  a 
10-foot  vertical  drop  along  a rock  ledge.  In  others  it  might 
be  a relatively  gentle  30-degree  drop  of  just  2 or  3 feet  over 
gravel. 

Several  common  features  are  that  the  structure  will  vir- 
tually always  be  over  some  sort  of  rock,  and  it  will  be  a 
relatively  quick  route  from  deep  water  to  shallow  water. 
Smallmouths  probably  will  not  roam  the  shallower  flats 
under  low-light  conditions  as  they  do  during  summer. 

They  will,  however,  move  to  the  top  of  the  steep  structure 
from  early  to  mid-fall.  But,  and  here  is  your  advantage,  in- 
stead of  using  about  75  percent  of  a pool  that  might  cover 
an  acre,  they  will  use  only  about  2 percent.  You  can  concen- 
trate your  efforts  in  a very  small  area  with  reasonable 
confidence  that  your  lures  or  baits  are  getting  close  to  the 
bass. 

The  situation  is  similar  in  lakes.  During  summer, 
smallmouths  are  scattered  all  over  rocky  flats,  dropoffs, 
bars,  points  and  other  rocky  bottom  areas  at  suitable 
depths.  Then,  as  the  water  temperature  begins  falling  dur- 
ing late  September  and  October,  the  smallmouths  gravitate 
toward  steep  structure,  all  of  which  might  he  described  as 
dropoffs. 

Fishing  peaks  occur  for  various  reasons.  But  contrary 
to  what  many  anglers  believe,  feeding  alone  is  seldom  the 
reason.  Of  course,  fish  must  he  willing  to  feed,  or  at  least 
strike,  at  baits  or  lures  for  peak  fishing  periods  to  occur. 

But  fish  generally  feed  year-round.  Some  of  the  most  active 
feeding,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  feeding,  occurs  during 
periods  when  sport  fishing  is  relatively  poor— that,  to  a 
large  extent,  means  summer.  The  reason  is  that  natural 
food  is  most  abundant  during  summer,  and  fish  tend  to  he 
scattered.  Smallmouths  probably  do  not  consume  as  much 
food  during  fall  as  they  do  during  summer,  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  willing  to  chase  it  as  far  as  they  might  during 
summer.  But  it  is  easier  to  get  a lure  or  bait  in  front  of 
them  during  fall. 


Tactics 

Fishing  tactics  can  change  through  fall  in 
relation  to  the  water  temperature.  This  is  based 
on  angler  preference.  Surface  fishing,  almost 
every  smallmouth  angler’s  favorite  method  of 
fishing,  can  get  hot  during  early  to  mid-fall 
while  the  water  temperature  is  in  the  high  to 
mid-50s.  Try  buzzbaits,  walking  baits  and  pop- 
pers—they  might  all  work. 

During  this  early  fall  period,  smallmouths 
have  begun  to  concentrate  near  steep  structure 
but  they  still  move  up  over  the  structure  onto 
shallower  flats,  though  not  spreading  as  far  as 
they  might  during  summer.  A good  example  is  a 
stump  flat  in  Sugar  Bay  of  the  Allegheny  Reser- 
voir. This  flat  drops  off  into  the  sunken 
channel  of  Sugar  Run.  Using  an  electric  motor 
to  cruise  very  slowly  a few  yards  outside  of  the 
dropoff  and  casting  over  the  stump  flat  has  produced  many 
pleasant  days  of  early  fall  smallmouth  fishing. 

As  the  water  temperature  drops  through  the  lower  50s 
and  into  the  high  40s,  smallmouths  lose  interest  in  anything 
on  the  surface.  They  seldom  venture  onto  the  flats,  or  even 
to  the  tops  of  the  steep  structure.  You  can  still  catch  them 
on  artificial  lures,  though,  if  that  is  your  preference.  Deep- 
diving crankbaits  can  be  very  effective.  The  key  to  using 
crankbaits  is  choosing  models  that  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dropoffs. 
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Early  during  the  fall  period,  retrieving  crankbaits  so 
they  track  down  the  steep  structure  is  a very  effective 
method.  Later,  once  the  water  is  cooler  than  about  52  de- 
grees, make  longer  casts  parallel  to  the  dropoffs  so  the  lures 
spend  the  maximum  amount  of  time  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steep  structure. 

Jigs  can  be  effective  all  through  fall,  and  at  any  depth. 
They  are  the  most  useful  of  all  artificial  lures  during  fall, 
insofar  as  they  will  probably  be  effective  any  time  the 
smallmouths  are  active. 

Try  both  natural  colors  and  louder  colors  with  any  arti- 
ficial lures.  Unlike  summer,  when  natural  colors  are  clearly 
best,  this  is  a time,  like  spring,  when  you  can  get  their  atten- 
tion with  chartreuse,  bright  red  or  bright  orange.  A 
combination  of  brown  and  orange  is  one  of  the  best  fall 
smallmouth  lure  color  patterns,  as  is  fire  tiger. 

The  very  best  lure  for  smallmouths  during  fall,  from 
the  first  frosty  morning  until  winter,  might  be  an  orange 
and  brown  bucktail  jig  tipped  with  a lively  minnow. 

Smallmouths  are  getting  sluggish  by  the  time  the  water 
temperature  drops  through  the  mid-40s.  At  this  time 
switch  to  live  minnows,  if  you  have  not  already.  Forget 
about  dinky  crappie  minnows.  Use  chubs,  stonerollers, 


shiners  or  suckers  at  least  5 inches  long,  unless  you  use 
them  on  a jig,  in  which  case  you  can  use  smaller  minnows. 
Seven  inches  is  even  better.  This  is  trophy  smallmouth 
time— time  for  a catch  that  merits  an  Angler  Award. 

Rig  live  minnows  by  hooking  them  through  the  lips,  or 
just  one  lip,  with  a wide-gap  hook.  Use  just  enough  weight 
to  keep  the  bait  close  to  the  bottom,  usually  one  medium- 
size  splitshot.  Fine-diameter  line,  monofilament  or  one  of 
the  low-visibility  fluorocarbons  is  a huge  advantage.  Bass 
can  study  the  bait  with  this  slow  fishing  method.  Do  not 
give  them  any  more  reason  than  necessary  to  reject  the  bait, 
use  as  little  weight  as  possible,  and  as  little  to  see  as  possible. 

As  the  fall  smallmouth  fishing  peak  winds  down,  with 
the  water  temperature  dropping  through  the  low  40s,  this 
might  be  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  look  for  your  trophy 
smallmouth.  Fish  slowly  and  deliberately,  making  your  bait 
so  easy  to  catch  that  a bass  can’t  resist.  This  should  almost 
be  still-fishing,  moving  the  bait  just  a few  feet  every  several 
minutes,  or  longer.  Keep  the  bail  open,  or  a level-wind  in 
free-spool,  so  you  can  release  the  line  the  instant  you  feel  a 
bass  take  the  bait.  Wait  until  the  bass  moves  away  with  the 
bait,  and  then  set  the  hook.  Do  not  wait  too  long  or  the  bass 
might  swallow  the  bait.  The  last  thing  you  want  to  do  is 
damage  one  of  these  magnificent  fish.0 


Figure  1.  The  full  movement. 


S~m  u //-mouth,  buss  spreud  u//  ower  the  suitub/e  hubitut  during  summer . 
This  might  mc/ude  P/utSj  us  ut  a,  points  j burs  j reePs  und  other  rocky 
bottom  ureus.  Once  the  u/uter  temperuture  drops  into  the  high  50Sj 
during  eur/y  to  mid—Pu//j  the  smu//moutbs  u/i//  be  spending  mcreusmg/y 
more  time  onj  or  c/ose  tOj  steep  structure  tbut  drops  into  re/utiwe/y  deep 

u/uter , mowing  in  the  direction  oP  the  urrou/s . Pus  sing  through  mid- 

fu//j  u/hen  the  u/uter  temperuture  drops  through  the  / ou/  5 os  und  into 

the  high  gosj  smu//mouths  probub/y  u/i//  not  more  much  -further  up  thun 
the  top  of  the  steep  structure , ut  ^ rts  the  Pu//  peuk  u/inds  dou/nj 

the  u/uter  temperuture  drops  through  the  /ou/  os , und  most  oP  the 
smu/ /mouths  congregute  ut  the  bottom  oP  steep  structure  j ut 
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Tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  giants 
roamed  the  landscape  of  Pennsylvania. 
When  they  left,  their  footprints  re- 
mained—as  lakes.  That’s  not  a 
storybook  tale,  but  a description  not  far 
removed  from  the  scientific  explanation 
ofhowice  age  glaciers  created  the  state’s 
natural  lakes. 

Most  lakes  in  Pennsylvania  are  impoundments.  Water  moving 
in  a stream,  emerging  in  a spring  or  seeping  through  a swamp 
was  dammed  by  someone  for  some  reason,  creating  a reservoir 
behind  the  flow  impediment.  Manmade  lakes,  for  water  sup- 
ply, flood  control  and  recreation,  are  the  rule  in  this  state;  natural 
lakes  are  the  rarity. 

Few  of  us  can  envision  the  enormity  of  the  ice  sheets  that 
bore  down  on  Pennsylvania  from  the  north  millennia  ago. 
According  to  Gary  Fleeger,  Senior  Geologic  Scientist  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Bureau  of  Topographic  and  Geologic  Survey,  the  state 
has  experienced  several  periods  in  which  it  was  partially  cov- 
ered by  moving  continental  glaciers.  This  started  1 .5  to  2 million 
years  ago  and  ended  about  10,000  years  ago,  with  these  “giant 
ice  cubes”  retreating  from  Pennsylvania’s  northwest  and  north- 
east regions. 

The  scene  for  continental  glaciation  was  set,  according  to 
scientists,  about  16  million  years  ago,  when  the  world’s  climate 
cooled  and  ice  began  to  build  up  in  the  Polar  regions.  Enor- 
mous ice  sheets  locked  up  water  from  the  Earth’s  hydrologic 
cycle,  compacting  snow  and  not  allowing  it  to  melt  and  flow 
downhill  to  the  sea.  Global  ocean  levels  dropped.  As  the  gla- 
ciers grew  larger,  they  increased  climate  cooling  and  encouraged 
their  own  formation. 

Those  who  have  traveled  to  Alaska  or  the  Alps  may  have 
seen  snowfields,  ice  accumulations  that  don’t  move,  and  val- 
ley or  mountain  glaciers,  which  are  advancing  or  retreating  slowly. 
A snowfield  gets  “feet  under  it”  when  it  becomes  so  thick  the 
weight  of  the  ice  overcomes  the  friction  within  the  ice  itself 
or  between  the  ice  and  the  ground.  A glacier  moves  like  very 
thick  water,  “viscously  or  plastically,”  says  Fleeger,  instead  of 
like  rigid  ice.  The  movement  of  continental  glaciers,  includ- 
ing those  that  reached  Pennsylvania,  has  been  compared  to 
pouring  batter  onto  the  middle  of  a pancake— the  edges  flow 
out  gradually,  while  the  center  remains  thicker. 

Ice  Age  glaciers  were  as  much  as  2 miles  thick  and  at  the 
edges  were  certainly  hundreds  of  feet  high.  They  were  heavy 
enough  that  their  weight  depressed  the  land  underneath,  and 
it’s  still  springing  back.  Pennsylvania  was  on  the  border  of  the 
glacial  advances,  so  the  ground  wasn’t  depressed  here  as  much 
as  it  was  farther  north.  At  times  during  the  Ice  Age,  Lake  Erie 
stood  at  a higher  level  than  it  does  today.  A series  of  ancient 
beach  ridges  can  be  seen  several  miles  inland  of  the  current  lake 


edge.  Fleeger  says  that  glacial  ice  was  thicker  in  eastern  Erie 
County  than  in  the  western  section.  The  beach  ridges  are  no 
longer  level,  but  are  about  60  feet  higher  toward  the  east,  be- 
cause of  the  land’s  rebounding. 

Glacial  epochs  were  interrupted  by  long  stretches  when 
the  climate  warmed.  The  last  continental  glaciation  to  reach 
Pennsylvania  is  called  the  Wisconsinan.  The  late  Wisconsinan 
glacier  (two  earlier  Wisconsinan-era  ice  sheets  didn’t  quite  make 
it  here)  reached  into  the  state’s  boundaries  between  22,000  and 
17,000  years  ago.  The  ice-free  section  of  Pennsylvania  would 
then  have  looked  like  a rough  arrowhead,  pointed  north,  with 
the  “tip”  around  Salamanca,  New  York.  The  edge  of  Ice  Age 
glaciers  “oscillated,”  says  Fleeger,  but  in  this  state  the  glaciated 
areas  fall  within  diagonals  stretching  from  eastern  Warren  to 
northwest  Beaver  County  and  from  northwest  Potter  Count)' 
to  southeast  Northampton  County. 

As  the  late  Wisconsinan  glacier  receded,  the  material  the  ice 
pushed  ahead  and  carried  along  with  it— clay,  silts,  sand,  gravel, 
rocks  and  boulders— was  deposited  in  watercourses  and  as  ridges 
and  mounds  called  moraines,  eskers  and  kames.  As  the  gla- 
cier left,  it  did  not  recede  uniformly.  Sometimes  huge  ice  chunks 
broke  off  the  main  sheet,  or  tongues  of  ice  became  isolated  islands 
when  the  rest  of  the  glacier  bulk  drew  back.  Gravelly,  rocky, 
sandy,  silty  outwash  material  built  up  around  and  even  bur- 
ied these  orphaned  “on-land  icebergs.”  With  a warming  climate, 
the  ice  chunks  melted,  and  a water-filled  hole  remained— a glacial 
lake. 

The  water  in  a Pennsylvania  glacial  lake  today  isn’t  the  same 
water  the  ice  sheets  left,  says  Fleeger.  That  filtered  or  evapo- 
rated away  long  ago  and  was  replaced  by  younger  water,  through 
natural  drainage,  seepage  and  precipitation.  Many  glacial  lakes 
are  called  “kettle  lakes”  because  in  cross-section  they  are  steep- 
sided and  deep,  like  a cooking  pot.  They  provide  an  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  ice  block  that  formed  them,  give  or  take  a few 
millennia  of  the  lakesides  slumping  in. 

Other  glacial  lakes  formed  from  the  glacier  eroding  or  gouging 
a hole  in  the  landscape,  or  from  a waterway  obstructed  by  glacier- 
dropped  materials.  All  natural  lakes  are  temporary,  gradually 
fdling  with  sediments  eroded  from  the  shore  by  lake  currents 
or  carried  in  by  feeder  streams,  and  from  vegetation  decay  and 
accumulation.  A natural  swamp  or  wetlands  today  may  be  a 
glacial  lake  in  its  old  age. 

The  largest  glacial  lake  wholly  within  Pennsylvania  is  65- 
foot-deep  Conneaut  Lake,  in  Crawford  County.  “Conneaut” 
is  from  a Seneca  word  meaning,  “place  where  snow  lingers.” 
The  lake  is  925  acres  in  surface  area.  Unlike  some  of  the  state’s 
glacial  lakes,  Conneaut  does  not  appear  to  have  had  its  lake 
level  augmented  by  a low  dam,  although  there  is  a small  structure 
on  the  wetlands  below  the  outlet.  Conneaut  Lake  feeds  French 
Creek  and  has  some  of  that  stream’s  exceptional  ecology.  Twenty- 
two  Species  of  Special  Concern,  aquatic  and  wetland  plants  and 
animals,  have  been  found  there,  according  to  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Conservancy. 

Ron  Lee,  Fish  & Boat  Commission  Area  2 Fisheries  Man- 
ager, says  that  although  Conneaut  Lake  is  deep,  the  cold  regions 
do  not  have  sufficient  oxygen  for  a coldwater  (trout)  fishery. 
The  lake  does  have  an  upper  warmwater/coolwater  fishery 
including  smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  muskellunge, 
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northern  pike,  panfish,  walleyes  and  oddities  like  the  quillback 
carpsucker  and  bowfin.  As  a large  kettle  lake,  Conneaut  has 
little  shallow  shoreline  margin,  but  falls  off  quickly.  Most  of 
its  edges  have  been  built  up  with  homes,  cottages  and  business 
districts. 

The  lure  of  having  a place  on  a lake  has  left  few  of 
Pennsylvania’s  natural  lakes  undeveloped.  In  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  Edinboro  Lake  and  Lake  LeBoeuf  (Erie  County), 
Canadohta  Lake  and  Sugar  Lake  (Crawford  County)  and  Sandy 
Lake  (Mercer  County)  all  have  varying  degrees  of  shore  devel- 
opment. Some  have  small  dams  that  make  the  lakes  deeper  than 
the  glacier  left  them,  perhaps  for  long-gone  water  mills.  Oth- 
ers are  open  to  the  receiving  creek  downstream. 

Sugar  Lake  is  16  feet  deep,  undammed,  and  under  Commission 
Conservation  Lake  regulations  to  enhance  its  fishery,  says  Lee. 
Lake  LeBoeuf  is  about  30  feet  deep,  also  undammed,  and  has 
northern  pike,  “fair  numbers  of  bass,”  “good  black  crappies,” 
“an  abundance  of  bowfin”  and  even  some  gizzard  shad.  Open 
to  French  Creek,  LeBoeuf  probably  picked  up  gizzard  shad  from 
that  fish’s  migration  over  the  past  decades  from  the  lower 
Allegheny  River,  with  that  waterway’s  pollution  cleanup,  says 
Lee. 

Of  the  northwest  region’s  glacial  lakes,  Crystal  Lake,  a 30- 
acre  pool  near  Hartstown,  Crawford  County,  and  Lake  Pleasant, 
Erie  County,  are  the  least  developed.  Crystal  Lake  is  on  State 
Game  Lands  3 14  and  is  only  about  1 0 feet,  says  Craig  Billingsley, 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  Area  1 Fisheries  Manager.  Crystal  Lake 
has  a typical  warmwater  fishery,  except  for  having  warmouth, 
a bass/sunfish  relative  that  is  a state  Species  of  Special  Con- 
cern. 

Lake  Pleasant  is  considered  by  many  to  be  northwestern 
Pennsylvania’s  glacial  lake  gem.  At  just  64  acres,  the  lake  doesn’t 
look  impressive,  but  it’s  the  subject  of  an  aggressive  conser- 
vation effort  by  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy,  which 
now  owns  most  of  the  shoreline.  Much  of  the  lake  edge  was 
never  developed— a township  road  touches  it  on  one  side,  a few 


cottages  remain  on  the  other,  and  wetlands  are  at  either  end. 
Lake  Pleasant  has  always  drawn  interest;  it’s  stocked  with  catch- 
able  trout,  and  it  has  a good  largemouth  bass  fishery.  Shoreline 
angling  is  mostly  along  the  road  edge.  Rowboats  and  canoes 
can  be  carried  on  (no  motors  allowed)  from  the  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  parking  lot. 

Lake  Pleasant  is  a classic  glacial  kettle  lake,  the  sides  de- 
scending steeply  to  chilly  waters  45  feet  deep.  Further  attesting 
to  its  Ice  Age  origin,  woolly  mammoth  remains  have  been  found 
at  the  bottom.  Three  rare  fishes  are  found  in  the  lake— Iowa 
darter,  blackchin  shiner  and  warmouth. 

Lake  Pleasant  has  alkaline  water  chemistry,  benefiting  from 
calcium-rich  seeps  and  springs.  It  is  more  fertile  and  has  dif- 
ferent types  of  plants  and  animal  life  than  most  glacial  kettle 
lakes,  which  have  ecologies  based  on  more-acidic  waters.  In 
general,  northwestern  Pennsylvania  glacial  lakes  are  richer  than 
the  ones  in  the  Pocono  northeast.  This  is  caused  not  only  by 
farming  in  that  region,  but  because  advancing  glaciers  passed 
over  and  picked  up  limestone  rocks  in  Canada,  dropping  their 
load  in  the  northwest  end  of  the  state. 

Dave  Arnold,  Commission  Area  5 Fisheries  Manager,  says 
that  although  there  are  dozens  of  glacial  lakes  in  Monroe  County 
and  the  rest  of  the  Poconos,  most  are  in  private  ownership  and 
not  accessible  to  the  general  public.  One  notable  exception  is 
Bruce  Lake,  north  of  Promised  Land  State  Park,  in  Pike  County. 
Located  on  State  Forest  Land  (and  the  focus  of  Bruce  Lake  Natural 
Area),  the  glacial  lake  has  a totally  natural  shoreline,  with  a 
Canadian  northwoods  feel.  Although  nonpowered  boats  are 
allowed,  it’s  about  a mile  back-in  carrying  or  wheeling  a canoe 
on  a cart  to  reach  the  50-acre  lake,  says  Arnold. 

Bruce  Lake  has  a “Pocono  mix”  of  fish,  including  crappies, 
bluegills  and  pumpkinseed,  chain  pickerel,  brown  bullhead, 
golden  shiners  and  yellow  perch.  Arnold  describes  the  lake  as 
“very  scenic,”  but  says  it  is  acid-affected,  through  the  natural 
infertility  of  forest-type  and  sandstone  base  and  because  of 
industry-caused  acid  precipitation.  Bruce  Lake  is  under  natural 
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yield  management,  says  Arnold,  and  does  not  have  an  active 
fish-stocking  program. 

Even  though  Bruce  Lake  averages  less  than  10  feet  deep,  Upper 
Woods  Pond,  on  State  Game  Lands  159  in  Wayne  County,  is  a 
deep  glacial  kettle.  The  maximum  depth  of  the  90-acre  lake 
is  about  70  feet,  falling  off  sharply  from  its  rocky  shoreline. 
Upper  Woods  Pond  is  stocked  with  trout,  catchables  as  well 
as  fingerling  browns,  says  Arnold.  It  was  stocked  until  the  mid- 
1990s  with  kokanee  salmon,  which  stayed  relatively  small.  Duck 
Harbor  Pond,  Wayne  County,  may  have  a 12-foot  dam,  but  it’s 
actually  a glacial  lake  that  goes  more  than  55  feet  deep,  says 
Arnold.  It  has  a public  access  and  is  stocked  with  trout  and 
walleyes,  and  it  has  a bass  fishery. 

Fifty-acre  White  Deer  Lake,  in  Pike  County,  is  a glacial  pond 
on  Delaware  State  Forest,  with  “a  fairly  decent  walleye  popu- 
lation,” says  Arnold.  Fairview  Lake,  a 195-acre  natural  lake  south 
of  (manmade)  Lake  Wallenpaupack,  has  a one-meter  dam,  but 
is  actually  more  than  45  feet  deep.  Most  of  the  shoreline  is 
developed,  but  Fairview  Lake  has  a Fish  & Boat  Commission 
access. 


Second-largest  Pennsylvania  glacial  lake  by  surface  area,  but 
first  in  size  by  volume,  is  Harveys  Lake,  in  northern  Luzerne 
County.  The  lake  is  658  acres  and  95  feet  deep.  A small  dam 
was  constructed  on  it  years  ago  to  raise  the  lake  level  slightly. 
Harveys  Lake  has  many  shoreline  homes,  but  does  have  a public 
boating  access.  Bob  Moase,  Commission  Area  4 Fisheries 
Manager,  says  Harveys  Lake  is  stocked  with  walleyes  and  catch- 
able-size  trout.  The  browns  linger  and  grow',  with  some  caught 
over  10  pounds.  Some  years  the  lake  has  oxygen  “practically 
to  the  bottom,”  says  Moase.  Harveys  Lake  also  has  a warmwater 
fishery,  with  chain  pickerel  and  smallmouth  and  largemouth 
bass.  In  the  1980s,  alewife  were  introduced  and  are  now  a plentiful 
food  fish. 

More  glacial  lakes  are  scattered  through  the  northeast,  in 
Wyoming  County  (Lake  Winola  and  Lake  Carey),  Susquehanna 
County  (Quaker  Lake)  and  Luzerne  County  (Sylvan  Lake),  says 
Moase.  All  are  a legacy  of  w'hen  giants  walked  on,  or  rather  slid 
on,  the  earth.  0 

For  more  information  on  Pennsylvania’s  glacial  lakes: 

Pennsylvania  Geologic  Survey 
P.O.  Box  8453 
Harrisburg,  PA  17105-8453 

Especially  request  “Pennsylvania  and  the  Ice  Age,”  by  W.D.  Sevon 
and  Gary  M.  Fleeger.  The  booklet  is  also  printable,  free,  from  the 
website  www.dcnr.state.pa.us.  Go  to  “Bureau  of  Topographic  and 
Geologic  Survey.  ” 

Western  Pennsylvania  Conservancy 
209  Fourth  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15222 
412-288-2777 
www. paconserve.org 
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From  the  Commodore  Perry  to  the  present-day  Perea, 
Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  presence  on 
Lake  Erie  began  in  dramatic  fashion. 

“It’s  the  most  beautiful  city  I’ve  ever  seen,”  was  the  reaction 
of  commercial  fisherman  Jeremiah  A.  Driscoll  when  he  first 
set  foot  in  Erie  sometime  in  the  late  19th  century.  After  the 
devastating  fire  of  October  28, 1892,  destroyed  his  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  home,  Jeremiah  knew  just  what  to  do.  Erie  was  where 
he,  his  wife,  Catherine,  and  their  10  children  would  make  their 
new  home. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  had  been  in  existence 
since  1866.  Its  officials  had  recognized  for  much  of  that  time 
the  need  for  a seaworthy  vessel  to  patrol  the  Pennsylvania  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Erie.  Commercial  fishermen  from  out  of  state  and 
Canada  were  fishing  Pennsylvania  waters  without  licenses  and 
they  were  using  illegal  mesh-size  nets,  with  virtually  no  risk  of 
their  apprehension.  As  an  added  bonus,  the  new  craft  could 
aid  the  rapidly  expanding  fisheries  department.  The  hatch- 
ery at  Erie  was  limited  in  its  ability  to  collect  spawn  (mostly 
herring)  and  brood  fish,  and  to  stock  the  lake  with  fish  fry.  Com- 
mission President  William  E.  Meehan  made  the  request,  and 
the  1907  legislative  session  appropriated  $6,000  for  the  building 
of  a sturdy  tug  to  help  solve  these  problems.  Senator  A.  E.  Sisson, 
of  Erie,  appointed  a five-member  committee  to  develop  the  speci- 
fications for  the  new  tug.  Jeremiah  A.  Driscoll  was  one  of  the 
five. 

These  circumstances  were  the  humble  beginning  of  an 
amazing  adventure  of  accomplishment,  bravery  and  heroism. 
A third  benefit  of  a Commission-owned  vessel,  which  no  one 
could  have  possibly  foreseen,  was  the  instrumental  roll  the  new 
tug  and  its  crew  would  play  in  saving  lives  and  valuable  prop- 
erty. 

The  tug 

Paasch  Bros.,  of  Erie,  was  awarded  the  contract  and  built 
the  steam  tug  for  $5,885.  It  was  43  gross  tons,  62  feet  long  and 
15.7  feet  wide  with  a depth  of  6.7  feet.  The  engine  could  gen- 
erate 80  horsepower  and  obtain  a top  speed  of  over  12  miles 
per  hour,  a brisk  pace  for  a vessel  of  its  class.  It  could  com- 
fortably accommodate  a crew  of  six.  The  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission  and  everyone  involved  with  the  planning  and 
building  of  the  new  tug  were  pleased  with  the  result. 

Pennsylvania  Governor  Edwin  S.  Stuart  was  assigned  the 
task  of  naming  the  tug.  He  chose  the  name  Commodore  Perry, 
after  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  who  in  18 1 3 fought  one 
of  Naval  history’s  great  battles  on  Lake  Erie.  The  choice  was 
prophetic,  because  five  years  later,  the  Commodore  Perry  would 
assist  in  raising  Perry’s  flagship  Niagra  from  the  bottom  of  Misery 
Bay. 

With  pomp  and  ceremony  the  Commodore  Perry  was  chris- 
tened by  Minnie  Maher  at  3 p.m.  on  April  21,  1908.  Present 
were  Erie’s  mayor  M.  Liebeljr.,  Senator  A.  E.  Sisson,  Fish  Com- 
mission officials  and  other  dignitaries  and  well-wishers. 


The  crew 

The  decision  of  naming  a captain  was  easy— no  one  was 
more  qualified  than  Jeremiah  A.  Driscoll.  He  was  experienced 
and  intelligent,  and  a natural  leader.  His  father,  Michael  Driscoll, 
a fisherman  in  his  native  Ireland,  immigrated  to  America  in 
1843  and  continued  his  trade  in  Milwaukee.  Since  then,  many 
members  of  the  Driscoll  family  would  make  their  living  on  the 
lakes  in  various  capacities.  Capt.  Jerry’s  older  brother,  com- 
mercial fisherman  John  “Capt.  Jack”  Driscoll,  was  well-known 
on  the  Great  Lakes  for  his  seamanship  and  courage.  Capt.  Jerry 
was  well  on  his  way  in  continuing  the  family  tradition  when 
the  Milwaukee  fire  struck.  After  relocating  his  large  family  to 
Erie,  it  didn’t  take  him  long  to  re-establish  his  commercial  fishing 
business.  He  owned  several  fishing  vessels  and  was  well-known 
and  respected  in  the  industry  by  the  time  Senator  Sisson  asked 
him  to  serve  on  the  Commodore  Perry  committee,  and  ultimately 
as  her  captain.  Completing  the  crew  were  James  Dailey  and 
Lawrence  Scully,  as  engineer  and  fireman  respectively,  both  from 
Erie.  Also,  when  needed,  Philip  Hartman,  from  the  Commission’s 
Erie  Hatchery,  was  also  part  of  the  crew. 

On  the  lake 

With  no  one  to  enforce  the  laws,  illegal  commercial  fish- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  waters  was  rampant.  Almost  immediately 
the  presence  of  the  Commodore  Perry  on  the  lake  was  felt.  The 
crew  was  given  powers  to  arrest  violators  and  confiscate  equip- 
ment. By  all  standards,  they  were  fair  in  executing  this  power, 
and  they  were  relentless  in  their  pursuit  of  the  lawbreakers.  In 
one  instance  Capt.  Jerry  and  his  crew  attempted  to  apprehend 
an  out-of-state  fishing  tug  for  not  having  a license  and  for  using 
illegal  nets.  The  violators  escaped  capture,  but  they  left  behind 
their  nets  and  a catch  of  800  pounds  of  the  now  extinct  blue 
pike.  The  nets  were  promptly  destroyed  and  the  crew  person- 
ally distributed  the  fish  to  hospitals,  orphanages  and  homes 
for  the  elderly  in  and  around  Erie.  The  word  spread  around 
the  Great  Lakes  that  if  you  want  to  fish  illegally,  don’t  go  to 
Pennsylvania  waters.  Within  a year,  illegal  commercial  fish- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  waters  was  virtually  non-existent. 

The  Fisheries  Department  was  also  quick  to  realize  the 
benefit  of  the  Commodore  Perry.  In  the  past,  hatchery  person- 
nel could  not  travel  far  from  shore  in  the  small  craft  they  presendy 
owned.  With  the  Commodore  Perry  they  could  collect  spawn  and 
brood  fish  in  the  richest  spawning  grounds  Lake  Erie  had  to 
offer.  Furthermore,  fish  fry  could  be  stocked  over  a much  greater 
area  of  the  lake. 

Uncommon  devotion 

The  Commodore  Perry  was  one  of  the  staunchest  vessels  on 
Lake  Erie.  It  was  built  to  take  anything  the  lake  could  dish  out. 
Combine  that  element  with  a fearless  captain  and  competent 
crew,  and  it’s  understandable  how  the  Commodore  Petry  devel- 
oped a reputation  for  reliability.  The  Commodore Perty  was  called 
on  to  face  the  notorious  gales  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  times  of 
need.  Often  Capt.  Jerry  and  his  crew  could  be  seen  heading 
out  on  the  lake  when  all  other  vessels  were  headed  in  the  op- 
posite direction  in  a great  hurry  to  reach  the  safety  of  port. 


Foundering  of  the  M&B  #2 

The  Marquette  and  Bessemer  # 2 car  ferry  shuttled  railroad 
cars  from  Conneaut,  Ohio  to  Port  Stanley,  Ontario.  On  De- 
cember 7, 1909,  after  filling  its  hull  with  30  railroad  cars  loaded 
with  coal,  the  M&B  #2  began  a routine  crossing  to  Port  Stanley. 
On  board  were  Capt.  Robert  McLeod,  a seasoned  veteran  of  the 
lakes,  his  crew  of  31  and  six  passengers.  When  Capt.  McLeod 
cleared  Conneaut  around  noon,  the  temperature  fell,  the  winds 
increased,  and  the  skies  threatened.  Although  conditions 
deteriorated,  they  were  not  bad  enough  to  cause  the  veteran 
skipper  to  turn  back. 

By  nightfall,  it  was  a different  matter.  The  temperature  was 
near  10  degrees  and  falling,  and  the  winds  had  reached  70  miles 


seas  were  still  dangerous,  the  Commodore  Perry  searched  in  vain 
all  day  December  11.  On  December  12, 15  miles  north  of  Erie, 
Capt  Jerry  spotted  a debris  field,  which  he  immediately  recognized 
as  that  of  the  M&B  #2.  After  following  the  field  upwind  a 
few  miles,  he  spotted  a dark  object.  He  called  James  Dailey  and 
Lawrence  Scully  to  the  pilothouse.  The  crew  soon  identified 
the  object  as  a lifeboat,  and  it  appeared  to  have  occupants.  Their 
elation  quickly  turned  to  despair  and  horror  as  they  approached 
the  M&B  #2’s  battered  lifeboat  #4.  All  of  its  ice-covered  oc- 
cupants were  frozen  to  death. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Commodore  Perry’s  crew  to  remove 
the  bodies  from  the  lifeboat.  With  great  difficulty  in  the  pitching 
seas,  they  attached  a tow-line  to  the  boat.  After  lowering  the 


This  view  of  the  Marquette  & Bessemer  #2  clearly 
shows  the  gaping  hole  in  her  stern.  The  lack  of  a 
stern  gate  is  believed  to  have  caused  her  foundering 


per  hour.  Snow  had  reduced  visibility  nearly  to  zero. 

The  M & B #2  was  now  in  great  peril  for  one  main  reason. 
After  the  current  shipping  season,  the  owners  had  promised 
to  install  a stern  gate  to  cover  the  gaping  hole  through  which 
the  railcars  were  loaded.  But  that  could  not  help  the  ship  now 
as  the  furious  seas  broke  over  the  deck  and  filled  the  hull  with 
water.  The  M&B  #2  was  last  seen  unsuccessfully  attempting 
to  maneuver  to  harbor  at  Port  Stanley.  It’s  believed  the  boat 
made  a turn  to  the  west  to  seek  shelter  on  the  lee  side  of  the 
lake.  It  was  last  heard  of  from  shore,  blowing  a distress  whistle 
just  east  of  Conneaut. 

Capt.  Jerry  responded  immediately  when  he  received  word 
that  the  M &B  #2  was  more  than  three  days  overdue.  An  anx- 
ious lakeside  community  was  still  hopeful  that  Capt.  McLeod 
managed  to  find  safety  somewhere  on  the  lake.  Although  the 


tug’s  flag  to  half  staff,  Capt.  Jerry  steered  toward  Erie,  slowly 
and  carefully.  In  tow,  the  lifeboat  was  so  unstable  that  Dailey 
and  Scully  had  to  keep  it  balanced  with  pike  poles  for  the  en- 
tire trip  to  prevent  losing  the  ghastly  cargo.  Once  in  port,  officials 
rigged  a steam  line  from  the  Wolverine,  docked  in  the  adjacent 
slip,  to  thaw  the  frozen  men  enough  to  be  removed.  After  the 
bodies  were  removed,  a pair  of  shoes  with  a complete  set  of  clothes 
was  found  in  the  bow  of  lifeboat  #4.  It’s  believed  a tenth  man 
was  on  board  and  stripped  off  his  clothes  before  jumping  into 
the  frigid  water.  It’s  speculated  he  either  went  mad  or  chose 
to  end  his  life  instead  of  further  enduring  the  hopelessness  of 
his  predicament. 

The  fate  of  the  M &B  #2  was  now  apparent  to  all.  The  city 
of  Conneaut,  Ohio  was  stunned  by  the  loss  of  38  of  its  sons. 
Including  the  nine  men  in  lifeboat  #4,  only  14  bodies  were  ever 
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found  from  the  wreck  of  the  Marquette  and  Bessemer  #2.  The 
body  of  Capt.  Robert  McLeod  was  not  found  until  October  6, 
1910,  10  months  after  the  M&B  #2  went  down. 

Men  of  their  stamp 

By  the  end  of  1909,  the  Commodore  Perry  and  its  crew  had 
compiled  an  extraordinary  list  of  accomplishments.  In  just  20 
months,  it  had  won  the  gratitude  of  the  lakeside  community 
and  the  respect  of  experienced  sailors.  The  city  of  Conneaut, 
Ohio  was  among  many  that  officially  expressed  appreciation 
to  Capt.  Jerry  and  his  crew.  The  city  of  Erie  also  thanked  the 
crew  by  official  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  city 
council. 


To  the  causal  observer  it  may  look  easy  to  get  into  a boat 
and  go  find  another  boat.  But  when  considering  that  Lake  Erie 
encompasses  almost  10,000  square  miles  (roughly  the  size  of 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  combined),  it  becomes  clear  this  is 
not  an  easy  task.  Coupled  with  a wildly  pitching  sea,  and  re- 
duced visibility,  it  becomes  nearly  impossible.  The  success  of 
Capt  Jerry  in  being  at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  was  no 
coincidence.  It  came  from  his  knowledge  of  the  invisible  cur- 
rents and  the  more  visible  weather  factors  and  how  that 
collectively  affects  a floating  object.  In  the  case  of  Captain 
Jeremiah  Driscoll,  it  w'as  the  man  who  determined  the  outcome, 
not  the  outcome  that  made  the  man.  Driscoll  was  a master  of 
his  trade  who  influenced  in  a positive  way  the  lives  of  many.O 
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F/cerpts  -from  the  Cog  of  Ouptuin  Jeremiuh  A.  Drisco// 

Murch  /7,  /7C7 . . .continuous/ y for  3/  duys  we  were  busy  p/ unting 
fishj  mu  king  -from  two  to  three  trips  dui/y  und  -from  two  to  three 
druy/ouds  euch  trip.  Acting  under  instructions  -from  LtheJ 
superintendent  o-f  Frie  butchery  we  went  quite  we//  into  the  /uke. 

We  p/ unted  the  fish  mi/es  upurtj  scattering  them  orer  u /urge  ureu. 

Apri/  7,  /t  CF  ...the  fishing  tug  George  A.  F/osSj  Wi//ium  F.  Furry, 
cu/otuin  und  owner , with  u/7  his  crew  were  /ost  si/  mi/es  off  of 
O/ere/und , Ohio.  Ouptuin  /burry , Ouptuin  John  Ou/ey  und  Mr. 

Frunk  Wesch/er  were  u//  Frie  men. 

Apri/  /7,  / *1 07... the  / tonorub/e  John  / tumberger  te/egruphed  the 
C Commission  of  Fisheries  usking  permission  for  the  use  of  the 
Commodore  ferry  to  c/eur  for  O/ere/und , to  ussist  in  the  seurch  for 
the  bodies  of  the  i//—futed  crew  of  the  George  A.  F/oss . 

Apri/  /7,  /^fO^ ...we  seurched  the  /uke  for  mi/es  for  three  continuous 
duysj  but  u//  in  ruin.  / cume  to  the  cone/ us  ion  thut  we  were  u 
/itt/e  too  eur/y...the  temperuture  of  the  wuter  wus  too  / ow  to  prerent 
the  bodies  coming  to  the  surfuce. 

Apri/  2-3,  /7  <57  ...After  our  duys  work  ...word  cume  ...thut  the  guso/ine 
tug  Frunk  Weigund  wus  in  distress . / got  my  crew  together  ...und 

we  went  out  in  seurch  of  them.  After  running  into  the  /uke 
ubout  Q mi/es  on  the  nor'nor' west  course. ..we  cou/d  fuint/y  discern 
the  hu//  of  ...the  missing  bout.  We  immediute/y  mude  u /ine  fust  to 
her  und  towed  her  into  hurbor. 

On  the  ufternoon  of  the  sume  duy  und  during  u heury  wind 
storm  the  guso/ine  tug  Wi//ium  Schuu  wus  disub/ed  und  ut  the 
mercy  of  the  seu.  We  went  to  her  ussistunce  und  pussed  u fine 
und  towed  her  into  the  hurbor. 

Muy  2-7 , /clocl...we  uguin  c/eured  for  C/ere/und  to  resume  the  seurch 
ufter  getting  word  thut  ...the  body  of  u mun  wus  f /outing  neur  the 
ricinity  of  the  wreckuge  of  the  George  A.  F/oss. 

Muy  3/,  /cfo<f.../n  the  morning... we  found  the  body  of  Ouptuin  John 
Du/ey.  We  took  the  body  ubourd  und  heuded  for  C/ ere /und  where  it 
wus  turned  orer  to  the  uuthorities . 

June  6,  /cloel...we  p/ unted  the  /ust  /oud  of  b/ue  pike  from  the  Frie 
/tutchery ...£. b/uck J buss  were  p/unted  u/ong  the  north  shore  of 
Fresque  /s/e  /buy , und  frogs  were  curried  to  the  interior  ponds  in 
the  Feninsu/u. 

June  2-6,  /‘/O^ ...we  begun  running  to  the  pond  nets  co//ecting  b/uck 
buss  und  ye//ow  perch , u/so  u//  undersized  sturgeon.  On  return  of 
euch  trip  u//  fish  were  prompt/y  turned  orer  to  the  superintendent 
of  t Frie  J /tutchery. 

August  /Fj  /cfocl...u  serere  storm  cume  up  und  word  cume  to  me  ut 
7 p.m.  thut  two  fishermen... were  sti//  on  the  /uke.  Feing  in  un 
open  bout  much  feur  wus  fe/t  for  their  sufety.  We  went  out... und 
seurched  for  mi/es  uround , but  no  truce  of  them  cou/d  be  found. 

The  ne/t  duy  word  wus  receired  ut  their  homes  thut  they  hud 
sufe/y  reuched  the  Cunudiun  shore... 

Worember  3,  /767.../  c/eured  for  Fort  Oorerj  tuking  with  us  spuwn 
tukers  und  u//  imp/ements  used  for  the  purpose  of  tuking  of 
spuwn.  We  were  busy  for  3 o duys  ...fetching  to  Frie  C /tutchery  J 
orer  ,000 ,000  of  white  fish  in  the  rery  best  of  shupe. 

December  3/,  /clOcl...we  comp/eted  /uying  up  for  the  seuson ... 
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Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  a 
striped  bass,  a white  bass  and  a striped 
bass  hybrid? 

Anglers  need  to  know  the  differences  between  these  spe- 
cies because  different  sizes,  seasons  and  creel  limits  apply  to 
striped  bass  and  striped  bass  hybrids,  and  to  white  bass. 

Knowing  the  differences  between  these  species  can  also 
help  you  better  understand  Pennsylvania  fishes  and  our  wa- 
ters. These  fish  belong  to  the  family  Moronidae,  temperate 
basses,  also  known  as  “true”  basses.  In  Pennsylvania,  this 
family  also  includes  the  white  perch. 

Moronidae  species  are  medium-sized  to  large-sized  active 
predators  and  prized  trophy  and  sport  fishes.  Some  species 
live  only  in  fresh  water,  while  others  are  anadromous  they  spend 
much  of  their  lives  in  salt  water  or  brackish  water  but  return 
to  fresh  water  to  spawn. 

Striped  Bass  Morone  saxatilis 

Identification:  The  striped  bass  has  a smoothly  arched  pro- 
file, slimmer  and  more  streamlined  than  a striped  bass  hybrid, 
until  it  reaches  a weight  of  five  to  10  pounds,  when  its  body 
becomes  heavy-looking.  The  back  is  olive-green  to  steely  blue- 
gray,  sometimes  almost  black.  The  sides  are  silvery  to  pale 
silvery-green,  shading  to  white  on  the  belly.  There  are  seven 
or  eight  distinct  dark  stripes  that  run  laterally  on  the  side  of 
the  body.  Striped  bass  have  two  dorsal  fins,  the  front  spiny- 
rayed,  the  second  mostly  soft-rayed,  separated  by  a notch.  The 
back  of  the  tongue  has  two  tooth  patches,  unlike  the  white  bass, 
which  has  one  tooth  patch  at  the  base  of  its  tongue.  There  are 
three  spines  and  1 1 soft  rays  on  the  anal  fin,  with  the  longest 
of  these  spines  less  than  half  the  height  of  the  anal  fin.  Young 
striped  bass  do  not  have  dark  lateral  stripes,  but  instead  have 
dusky  bars. 

Striped  bass  catches  in  the  15-  to  20-pound  range  are  not 
uncommon  in  Pennsylvania.  For  sea-living  striped  bass,  sizes 
in  excess  of  100  pounds  have  been  reported.  The  Pennsylva- 
nia state  records  both  for  marine  and  landlocked  striped  bass 
are  over  50  pounds. 

Life  history:  From  their  saltwater  homes,  striped  bass  migrate 
upstream  in  the  spring  to  spawn,  traveling  into  the  mouths  of 
large  freshwater  rivers.  Over  stony  riffles,  several  males  chase 
a large  female  in  what  appears  to  be  a battle,  but  it  is  actually 
frantic  spawning  antics  and  frenzied  swimming-the  striped  bass’s 
courtship  and  spawning  ritual.  Water  temperature  signals  spawn- 
ing time,  with  some  spawning  occurring  at  55  degrees,  but  most 
at  60  to  67  degrees.  Young  females  may  release  just  65,000  eggs. 

Striped  bass  eggs  are  greenish  and  somewhat  buoyant.  Af- 
ter they  are  released,  the  eggs  drift  freely  with  the  current  until 
they  hatch,  usually  in  two  or  three  days.  Flowing  water  is  critical 
to  the  success  of  striped  bass  spawning.  That  helps  explain  w'hy 
there  is  no  reproduction  or  little  natural  reproduction  of  the 
fish  when  they  are  confined  to  inland  lakes.  Striped  bass  eggs 
that  sink  to  the  bottom  die,  because  they  become  covered  with 
silt  or  because  of  other  factors.  Just-hatched  striped  bass  grow' 


Striped 

White 

Striped  t2>a,ss  ftybrid 

rapidly  and  stay  in  brackish  bays  at  the  end  of  their  downstream 
float.  Juveniles  spend  their  first  and  second  summers  in  the 
tidal  Delaware  River  w'ith  most  inhabitating  that  area  from  the 
Schuylkill  River  downstream  into  the  state  of  Delaware.  Af- 
ter several  years  in  these  “nursery  areas,”  the  adult  striped  bass 
become  free-ranging  along  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Marine  striped  bass  make  two  migrations,  one  for  spawn- 
ing. The  other,  in  fish  two  years  old  or  older,  occurs  when  a 
small  percentage  move  out  of  their  wintering  areas,  like  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays,  and  travel  north  along  the  coast 
to  New  England  and  southern  Canada.  There  they  mingle  with 
northern  populations  of  striped  bass  during  the  summer.  Then 
most  return  to  their  winter  quarters.  In  reservoirs,  the  land- 
locked freshw'ater  striped  bass  move  according  to  temperature 
and  dissolved  oxygen  in  the  lake,  favoring  cooler  arms  of  the 
impoundment  during  the  hot  summer.  Striped  bass  feed  on 
just  about  anything  alive  that  is  available.  They  are  a top-level 
carnivore  whether  found  in  salt  water  or  fresh  w'ater.  Young 
striped  bass  eat  microcrustaceans,  or  zooplankton,  and  midge 
larvae.  As  they  grow,  their  diet  changes  to  large  crustaceans, 
mollusks  and  especially  other  fish.  As  adults,  striped  bass  live 
in  roving  schools,  feeding  mostly  at  night.  Substantial  increases 
in  abundance  of  striped  bass  have  occurred  in  the  Delaware 
River  since  the  mid-1980s  because  of  improved  river  w'ater  quality 
and  harvest  restrictions. 

White  Bass  Morone  chrysops 

Identification:  The  white  bass  is  a medium-sized  fish,  silvery, 
with  an  arched  look  to  its  back.  The  maximum  size  is  about 
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18  to  20  inches,  with  a two-  or  three-pounder  a trophy.  The 
more  usual  size  is  one-half  to  about  two  pounds.  White  bass 
have  a deep  body,  compressed  laterally.  The  back  is  blue-gray 
or  steel-gray.  The  base  color  of  the  sides  is  silvery-white  to  silver)' 
pale-green,  with  a yellow  tinge  on  the  lower  edge.  The  body  is 
marked  with  four  to  seven  gray-brown  or  black  horizontal  stripes, 
not  as  distinct  as  the  stripes  of  the  striped  bass.  The  two  dor- 
sal fins  are  separated  by  a notch,  and  the  anal  fin  has  three  spines 
and  12  to  13  soft  rays.  The  eye  is  yellow  and  the  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins  are  clear  to  gray.  White  bass  have  teeth  in  a patch 
on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  unlike  the  white  perch,  which  has 
a thin  band  of  teeth  around  the  front  edge  of  its  tongue.  The 
white  bass’s  mouth  is  basslike.  The  lower  jaw  projects  beyond 
the  upper  jaw. 

Life  history.  White  bass  are  school  fish,  spawning,  feeding  and 
traveling  in  compact  groups.  In  late  April  to  earlyjune,  schools 
of  white  bass  migrate  to  spawn  over  rocky  or  gravelly  shoals, 
either  going  to  that  habitat  in  a lake  or  traveling  upstream  in 
a river  to  reach  it.  Spawning  takes  place  near  the  surface  in 
six  or  seven  feet  of  water,  at  58  to  64  degrees.  The  females  re- 
lease 25,000  to  one  million  minute  eggs  into  the  current, 
accompanied  by  several  spawning  males.  The  eggs  are  adhe- 
sive, drifting  to  the  bottom  and  sticking  to  the  stones.  They 
hatch  in  two  or  three  days. 

Young  white  bass  quickly  show  their  schooling  tendencies, 
drifting  in  large  groups  and  eating  zooplankton.  As  they  grow 
they  switch  to  larger  prey,  like  aquatic  insects,  crustaceans  and 
their  primary  food,  fish,  especially  consuming  schooling  for- 
age fish  like  gizzard  shad.  Aggressive  feeders,  white  bass  may 
make  a great  commotion  on  the  surface  when  they  attack  a school 
of  forage  fish  or  during  spawning  activities,  a tip-off  to  anglers 
of  this  fish’s  presence. 

Striped  Bass  Hybrid  Morone  saxatilis  x Morone  chrysops 

Identification:  The  hybrid  striped  bass’s  body  is  stockier  than 
that  of  a pure  striped  bass,  and  its  lateral  stripes  are  discon- 


tinuous and  less  distinct.  Its  back  is  dark,  almost  black.  Its 
sides  are  silvery,  with  seven  or  eight  faint  and  broken-looking 
lateral  stripes,  and  its  belly  is  white.  The  anal  fin  has  11  or  12 
rays,  and  there  are  two  tooth  patches  on  the  rear  of  its  tongue. 
In  size  it  grows  to  a length  and  weight  midway  between  its  parents. 
A 10-  or  12-pounder  is  considered  a big  one. 


Life  history : The  striped  bass  hybrid  is  fast-growing,  which  is 
typical  of  hybrids.  It  is  generally  sterile,  and  can  be  stocked  instead 
of  the  purebred  striped  bass  into  waters  to  avoid  the  purebred’s 
potential  of  reproducing  too  prolifically  and  outstripping  its 
food  source.  However,  occasionally  fertile  striped  bass  hybrids 
have  occurred,  and  some  states  have  reported  the  hybrid  back- 
crossing  with  the  white  bass.  Striped  bass  hybrids  feast  on  forage 
fish  as  adults. 


Pennsylvania  Fishes 

This  poster’s  text  and  illustrations 
were  taken  mainly  from  the  book  Penn- 
sylvania Fishes,  published  by  the  PA  Fish 
& Boat  Commission.  The  book  is  6 
inches  by  9 inches,  170  pages  and  il- 
lustrated in  full  color.  Included  is 
information  on  140  Pennsylvania 
fishes  with  species  sections  on  iden- 
tification, habitat  and  life  history.  The 
? book  also  lists  species  by  watershed 
and  includes  a glossary,  reference  section  and 
resources  list.  Copies  are  $9.43  each  plus  57  cents  PA  state  sales 
tax  for  orders  shipped  to  PA  addresses,  plus  $3  shipping  and 
handling  for  a total  of  $13.  Send  checks  or  money  orders  (do 
not  send  cash)  to:  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Educational 
Media  Section,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 


The  Pennsylvania  League  of  Angling  Youth  is  an  educational 
program  designed  for  youngsters.  Each  FREE  SUBSCRIPTION 
delivers  PLAY's  quarterly  newsletter  to  your  door!  In  addition, 
PLAY  patches  are  available  for  only  $3.00  each  ($2.83  plus  17t 
PA  State  Sales  Tax  for  PA  residents). 
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FREE  SUBSCRIPTION! 

Name 

Age:  □ 8 (20  issues) 

□ 9 (16  issues) 

□ in  ('Ip  KC(ioc) 

Address 

□ 11  (8  issues) 
r~|  1 ? (A  inxnoc ) 

City  State 

Zip 

Signature  of  parent  or  guardian . 


2002  PLAY  patch  quantity  |@  $ 2.83  each  (plus  17<t  PA  Soles  Tax  for  PA  residents) 
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Make  checks  for  PLAY  patches  payable  to:  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  Mail  to: 
Ed.  Media  Section,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.O.  Box  67000,  Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000. 
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(Jan/Feb  2001  Through  Nov/ Dec  2001) 


Amphibians,  Reptiles 

Moles  in  the  Pool:  Spotted  Salamanders.  Andrew  L. 
Shiels.  Jan/Feb,  page  13. 

PA’s  Reptiles  and  Amphibians:  Species  of  Concern 
Poster.  Jul/Aug,  center  pages. 

Salamanders  of  Pennsylvania.  Jan/Feb,  page  31. 


Bass,  Bass  Fishing 

Deep-Water  Bass.  Jerry  M.  Bush.  Sep/Oct,  page  12. 

Fall’s  Hot  Largemouth  Bass  Season.  Vic  Attardo.  Sep/ 
Oct,  page  17. 

Finding  Smallmouth  Bass  in  Lakes  and  Rivers  During 
Fall.  Mike  Bleech.  Nov/Dec,  page  18. 

Summer  River  Action  for  Smallmouth  Bass.  Vic  Attardo. 
Jul/Aug,  page  35. 

Teenage  Bass-Fishing  Wizard.  Don  Feigert.  Sep/Oct, 
page  26. 

Tidal  Delaware  River  Largemouth  Bass.  Vic  Attardo. 
May/Jun,  page  8. 


Boating 

Boating  Tips  from  Trailer  to  Ramp.  David  M.  Adams. 
Sep/Oct,  page  30. 

How  to  Pack  for  a Canoe  Trip.  Cliffjacobson.  Jul/Aug, 
page  44. 

Outboard  Jet  Preparation.  Chris  Gorsuch.  May/Jun,  page 
38. 

Recap  of  Year  2000  Pennsylvania  Boating  Fatalities.  May/ 
Jun,  page  51. 

River-Reading  Basics.  Cheryl  Hornung.  May/Jun,  page 

21. 

Where  to  Store  Your  Boat.  Thomas  M.  Kane.  Nov/Dec, 
page  42. 

Winterizing  Your  Outboard  Jet.  Chris  Gorsuch.  Sep/Oct, 
page  42. 

Casselman  River 

Casselman’s  Comeback  Again,  The.  Linda  Steiner.  Sep/ 
Oct,  page  40. 

Casting  Lines  with  Dave  Wolf 

Backcasts.  Nov/Dec,  page  16. 

Bobber  and  its  Many  Uses,  The.  Sep/Oct,  page  16. 

Grant  Me  Patience.  May/Jun,  page  35. 

Lazy  Days  and  Largemouths.  Jul/Aug,  page  53. 

Mentors,  One  and  All.  Jan/Feb,  page  17. 

Muddy  Waters— Not  Signs  of  Spring.  Mar/Apr,  page  16. 


Crappies,  Crappie  Fishing 

Fast  Start  on  Crappies.  Mike  Bleech.  Mar/Apr,  page  12. 

Fish,  Fishing 

All  About  Tubes:  The  Great  Pretenders.  Jerry  M.  Bush. 
Jul/Aug,  page  54. 

Fallfish.  Jon  Farley.  May/Jun,  page  54. 

From  Little  Kids  to  Grownups.  Dave  Wonderlich.  Jul/ 
Aug,  page  48. 

Get  Serious  About  Carp.  Mike  Bleech.  Jul/Aug,  page  8. 
Growing  Up  in  a Fly  Fishing  Family:  A Tribute  to 
Chauncy  and  Marion  Lively.  Anne  Lively  and  Claudia  Lively 
DeVito.  Jan/Feb,  page  26. 

Look  Up  for  Better  Fishing  Experiences.  Art  Michaels. 
Nov/Dec,  page  50. 

Hybrid  Fish.  Linda  Steiner.  May/Jun,  page  42. 

Night  the  Lights  Danced  over  Lake  Erie,  The.  Mike 
Bleech.  Sep/Oct,  page  20. 

Pennsylvania’s  Freshwater  Jellyfish.  Karl  Blankenship. 
Jul/Aug,  page  56. 

River  Herring  Return  to  the  Susquehanna.  Karl 
Blankenship.  May/Jun,  page  52. 

Two  Southwest  Summertime  Sleepers.  Kevin  Phillips. 
Jul/Aug,  page  12. 

Fishin * from  the  Kitchen 

Classic  Pan-Fried  Trout.  Wayne  Phillips.  Mar/Apr,  page 
62. 

Grilled  Bass  with  Summer  Salsa.  Wayne  Phillips.  Jul/ 
Aug,  page  62. 

Grilled  Walleye  with  Roasted  Pepper  and  Garlic  Sauce. 
Wayne  Phillips.  May/Jun,  page  62. 

Panfish  Pie.  Wayne  Phillips.  Jan/Feb,  page  62. 
Pasta-Coated  Catfish.  Wayne  Phillips.  Sep/Oct,  page  60. 
Trout  Quiche.  Wayne  Phillips.  Nov/Dec,  page  60. 

Flies,  Fly  Tying 

Deer-Head  Caddis.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Sep/Oct,  page  28. 
Olive  Caddis,  An.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Nov/Dec,  page  44. 
Red  Quill  Spinner,  A.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Mar/Apr,  page 
56. 

Slate  Drake,  A.  Charles  R.  Meek.  May/Jun,  page  24. 
Vernille-Bodied  Little  Blue-Winged  Olive  Dun.  Charles  R. 
Meek.  Jan/Feb,  page  50. 

Winged  Ant,  A.  Charles  R.  Meek.  Jul/Aug,  page  18. 

Habitat 

Area  Fisheries  Managers  and  Habitat.  Bob  Moase.  Jan / 
Feb,  page  22. 

Boating  and  Habitat.  Steve  Whinham.  Jul/Aug,  page  20. 
Fish  and  Livestock  Tale,  A.  Karl  J.  Lutz.  Nov/Dec,  page  8. 
Fish  Habitat  and  Flow:  What’s  the  Connection?  Leroy  M. 
Young.  Mar/Apr,  page  52. 

Great  Fishing  Needs  Great  Habitat.  Jan/Feb,  page  43. 
Waterways  Conservation  Officers  and  Protecting  Habitat. 
WCO  Lee  Creyer.  Sep/Oct,  page  8. 

Wetlands:  The  Vital  Link.  Walt  Dietz.  May/Jun,  page  26. 

Ice  Fishing 

Big  Fish  Through  Kinzua  Ice.  Mike  Bleech.  Jan/Feb,  page 

8. 
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Ice  Fishing  in  the  Poconos.  Vic  Attardo.  Jan/Feb,  page 
18. 

Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission 

2000  Photography  Contest  Results.  May/Jun,  page  46. 

2001  Expanded  Trout  Fishing  Opportunities.  Tom 
Greene.  Mar/ Apr,  page  31. 

2001  Inseason  Stocking  Schedule.  Mar/Apr,  page  17. 

2001  Pennsylvania  Waterways  Conservation  Stamp  and 
Print.  May/Jun,  page  60. 

2001  Photography  Contest  Rules  and  Entry  Form.  May/ 
Jun,  page  50. 

2001  Trout  Stamp  Artwork  Poster.  Mar/Apr,  page  32. 

2002  Seasons,  Sizes  and  Creel  Limits  Poster.  Sep/Oct, 
center  pages. 

Adopt-a-Lake  Program,  The.  Valerie  Pettigrew.  Jul/Aug, 
page  50. 

All  in  the  Family:  Walleye,  Saugeye,  Sauger  Poster.  May/ 
Jun,  center  pages. 

Angler  Award  Program.  Mar/Apr,  page  34. 

Avoiding  Troubled  Waters.  Guy  A.  Bowersox.  Nov/Dec, 
page  48. 

Captain  Jeremiah  Driscoll  and  The  Commodore  Perry.  Jay 
M.  Osman.  Nov/Dec,  page  26. 

Careers  with  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
Mar/Apr,  page  25. 

Index  to  Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater  Volume  70  (Jan/Feb 
2001  Through  Nov/Dec  2001).  Nov/Dec,  page  35. 

Inside  the  Trout  Stamp  Competition.  May/Jun,  page  56. 

PFBC  Annual  Report  Executive  Summary  and  Financial 
Statement.  Mar/ Apr,  page  29. 

Reflections  Now  Shimmer.  Art  Michaels.  Jan/Feb,  page 

12. 

Rolling  Up  Our  Sleeves:  The  Commission’s  Construc- 
tion and  Maintenance  Sections.  Linda  Steiner.  Jul/Aug, 
page  39. 

“Top  Gun”  Aims  at  Safety.  T.C.  Flanigan.  Sep/Oct,  page 
55. 

Wildlife  Forever  State-Fish  Art  Contest.  Sep/Oct,  page 
23. 

PLAY  Newsletter 

Fall  2001  issue,  Sep/Oct,  pages  46-52  (PA’s  Least- 
Wanted,  From  There  to  Here,  Pennsylvania’s  10 
Least- Wanted  Aquatic  Nuisance  Species,  The  Nuisance 
Species  Game,  Protecting  Pennsylvania). 

Spring  2001  issue,  Mar/Apr,  pages  40-46  (20  Years  of 
PLAY:  PLAY  Changes,  Pre-Season  Warm-Up,  Hook  Sharp- 
ening: Keep  Those  Hooks  Sharp,  Boat  Capacity  Math, 
Pugnose  Minnow,  Lifejackets  and  the  “Touchdown”  Test, 
The  Science  of  Stocking  Trout). 

Summer  2001  issue,  Jul/Aug,  pages  24-29  (Take  Your 
Family  Fishing,  Fishing  from  a Rented  Boat,  The  Ideal 
Fishing  Spot,  Checklist  of  Equipment,  Bait  and  Other 
Gear,  The  Basics:  Casting  and  Knots). 

Winter  2001  issue,  Jan/Feb,  pages  52-58  (It’s  Nice  Fish- 
ing Through  the  Ice,  Is  the  Ice  Safe,  What’s  at  the  End  of 
Your  Line,  Cutting  Through  the  Ice,  Tips  and  Tricks:  A 
Safety  Checklist  for  Ice  Anglers,  Ice  Fishing  Word  Search). 

Pollution 

Basics  of  Water  Pollution  in  Pennsylvania,  The.  Jan/Feb, 
page  35. 


TMDL:  New  Way  to  Clean  Waterways.  Karl  Blankenship. 
Nov/Dec,  page  46. 

Protect-Conserve-Enhance 

By  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo 
Boating  Safety.  May/Jun,  page  2. 

Fish  & Boat  Commission’s  Water  Resource  Initiative,  The. 
Jan/Feb,  page  2. 

Fish  Fund,  The.  Nov/Dec,  page  2. 

Future  of  Trout  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  The.  Jul/Aug, 
page  2. 

Matter  of  Opinions,  A.  Sep/Oct,  page  2. 

Trout  Stocking  and  Fish  Culture  Stations.  Mar/Apr,  page  2. 

SMART  Anglers  Notebook 

Fishing  by  the  Clouds.  Steve  Whinham.  Sep/Oct,  page  15. 
Macroinvertebrate  Feeding  Frenzy.  Walt  Dietz.  Nov/Dec, 
page  40. 

Water  Walkers.  Walt  Dietz.  May/Jun,  page  36. 

Striped  Bass 

All  in  the  Family:  Striped  Bass,  Hybrid  Striped  Bass  and 
White  Bass  Poster.  Nov/Dec,  center  pages. 

Trout,  Trout  Fishing 

Fall  Trout  Fishing  on  Northeast  PA’s  Big  Three.  Robert  H. 
Miller.  Sep/Oct,  page  34. 

Five  Great  Pocono  Trout  Waters.  Vic  Attardo.  Mar/Apr, 
page  8. 

Great  Trout  Fishing  an  Hour  from  Philadelphia.  Mark 
Demko.  Mar/Apr,  page  49. 

Greenway  to  Good  Fishing,  The.  Linda  Steiner.  May/Jun, 
page  16. 

Steelhead  on  a Dry  Fly.  John  Deegan  Jr.  Nov/Dec,  page  37. 
Tactics  for  Tailwater  Trout.  Vic  Attardo.  Nov/Dec,  page 
12. 

Timbering  and  Trout.  Linda  Steiner.  Mar/Apr,  page  36. 

Walleyes,  Walleye  Fishing 

Trolling  for  Walleyes:  Three  Methods.  Mike  Bleech.  May/ 
Jun,  page  12. 

Waterways 

In  the  Wake  of  Giants:  Pennsylvania’s  Natural  Lakes. 

Linda  Steiner.  Nov/Dec,  page  22. 

WCO  Diary 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Jan/Feb,  page  49. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Mar/Apr,  page  35. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  May/Jun,  page  30. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Jul/Aug,  page  17. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Sep/Oct,  page  45. 

Untitled.  WCO  Dave  Kaneski.  Nov/Dec,  page  17. 

Youghiogheny  River 

Middle  Youghiogheny:  White  Water  Adventure  with  Great 
Fishing.  Tim  Trainer.  Jan/Feb,  page  28. 
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“I  don’t  believe  it!  Did  a steelhead  really  just  take  my  dry 
fly?”  Fortunately,  the  words  were  only  thoughts  and  in- 
stincts took  over.  I raised  my  rod  tip,  set  the  fly,  and  the 
water  exploded.  I had  just  ignited  a 10-pound  silver  missile, 
intent  on  reaching  the  sky  and  throwing  my  fly. 

I had  arrived  at  Walnut  Creek  around  7 a.m.  on  a Monday 
with  my  6-weight  rod  in  hand,  hoping  to  Find  both  water 
and  fish.  The  rain  had  been  sting)'  that  year  and  the  Lake 
Erie  tributaries  in  the  fall  had  all  remained  low  and  rela- 
tively clear.  The  steelhead  had  nonetheless  crept  in  under 
the  cover  of  darkness  or  discolored  water  and  had  poked 
their  noses  as  far  inland  as  they  dared,  flitting  from  hole  to 
hole.  I started  Fishing  in  the  new  holes  below  the  Manches- 
ter Street  bridge.  Pressure  on  our  beautiful  steelhead  had 
been  very  high.  With  all  the  publicity  “steelhead  alley”  was 
getting  that  year,  anglers  from  far  and  near  had  been  pound- 
ing the  water  with  everything  imaginable.  The  press  of  too 
many  anglers  in  a limited  area  had  brought  out  the  worst  in 
both  people  and  Fish— boorish  behavior  and  lockjaw. 

I had  moved  from  pool  to  pool  exploring  the  new  holding 
water  and  looking  for  some  elbow  room.  I enjoy  traditional 
steelhead  fishing  and  lean  toward  the  use  of  greased  line 
presentations,  Spey-style  flies,  streamers  and  wet  flies.  To 
me,  the  quality  of  the  fishing  experience,  not  the  quantity  of 
Fish  caught,  is  most  important.  Finding  adequate  space  to 
Fish  was  difficult  and  the  water  flow  was  barely  marginal  for 
the  tactics  I prefer.  After  picking  up  several  fish,  I had 
elected  to  abandon  my  preferred  techniques  and  try  small 
nymphs  and  spawn  flies.  Several  more  nice,  fresh  Fish  came 
to  hand  and  were  released.  But  the  Fishing  wasn’t  very  excit- 
ing. Without  sufficient  water  depth  and  breadth,  the  real 
power  and  majesty  of  the  steelhead  is  severely  diminished; 
steelies  need  water  to  leap,  Fight  and  run! 

After  lunch,  I had  debated  whether  I would  stay  at  Walnut 
or  try  somewhere  else.  Elk  Creek  always  calls  to  me  because 
of  its  greater  water  volume.  I decided,  however,  to  try  the 
main  pool  just  above  the  Manchester  Street  bridge.  Earlier 
in  the  day  the  place  had  been  lined  with  anglers  standing 
nearly  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Not  exactly  my  cup  of  tea.  But 
when  I had  arrived,  the  pool  wasn’t  too  crowded.  Guys  walk- 
ing downstream  had  told  me  the  Fish  had  been  pounded  by 
many  anglers  all  morning  and  weren’t  being  very  coopera- 
tive. Undeterred,  I pressed  on.  When  I arrived  at  the  pool,  I 
couldn’t  believe  my  eyes.  There  were  hundreds  of  steelhead 
in  the  water  and  about  a dozen  anglers  were  scattered  along 
the  western  (un-posted)  shore.  Every  once  in  a while  a bait 
fishermen  would  get  a take  and  pretty  soon  another  fish 
would  be  added  to  a stringer. 

Because  I was  the  only  fly  Fisherman  in  the  group,  I had 
positioned  myself  near  the  tail-out  water  where  I had  a little 
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casting  room  and  some  current  to  work.  I had  Fished  hard 
for  about  an  hour  and  had  picked  up  two  Fish  on  streamers 
worked  deeply  and  slowly.  Clearly,  the  Fish  were  uncoopera- 
tive, so  I switched  to  a 6X  tippet  and  tied  on  an  assortment 
of  small  (sizes  14  to  20)  nymphs  and  spawn  flies.  As  the 
ranks  of  anglers  thinned,  I moved  up  through  the  pool  and 
managed  to  pick  up  a Fish  every  now  and  then.  The  trick 
seemed  to  be  changing  flies  and  colors  often.  My  challenge 
was  to  Find  and  present  something  to  the  Fish  that  they 
hadn’t  seen  recently  and  to  Find  one  that  was  willing  to  take 
my  offering. 

Around  three  o-clock  I was  giving  serious  thought  to 
moving  on  to  Godfrey  Run  and  Fishing  in  the  lake  for  a 
while.  I had  already  had  a very  good  day  on  Walnut,  catch- 
ing and  releasing  about  a dozen  Fish.  Perhaps,  I mused,  it 
might  be  fun  to  fish  the  big  water  where  a hooked  steelhead 
could  really  Fight  and  run  and  jump  as  much  as  it  wanted. 

As  I headed  back  down  toward  the  bridge,  the  sun  had 
Finally  peeked  out  from  behind  the  clouds.  I paused  and 
thought,  “Why  not  try  Fishing  a dry  fly  for  a while?”  While  I 
had  never  heard  of  Lake  Erie  steelhead  taking  dry  flies,  I had 
nothing  but  time  to  lose  and  perhaps  I might  even  entice  a 
steelhead  to  the  surface  just  as  West  Coast  anglers  do!” 
Searching  through  my  dry  fly  box,  I picked  out  my  largest, 
bushiest-looking  fly,  a very  heavily  dressed  size  12  Adams.  I 
rubbed  some  flotant  on  it  and  tied  it  to  the  business  end  of 
some  4X  tippet.  Fishing  near  the  tail-out,  I cast  across 
stream  and  let  the  current  carry  the  fly  downstream  for  a 
while.  Periodically,  I would  “skate”  the  fly  and  then  let  it 
resume  its  normal  drift.  On  my  second  cast,  just  after  skat- 
ing the  fly,  it  disappeared  beneath  a bulge  of  water.  Fish  on! 
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After  emitting  an  uncontrollable  shout  of  surprise  and  joy,  I con- 
centrated hard  on  bringing  the  fish  to  hand  to  prove  to  myself 
that  it  had  really  taken  the  fly.  Sure  enough,  the  fish  was  fair- 
hooked  with  my  fly  clearly  visible,  and  firmly  lodged,  in  the  corner 
of  its  mouth. 

Well,  one  fish  caught  on  a dry  fly  doesn’t  prove  anything.  So  1 
went  back  to  work.  On  the  very  next  cast,  same  result:  Fish  on! 
Amazing!  Even  though  these  fish  had  been  hammered  hard  all 
morning,  they  were  still  surface-oriented  and  were  willing  to  come 
up  to  take  my  fly.  I had  a hard  time  believing  what  had  just  hap- 
pened. By  now,  my  two  in  a row  had  attracted  attention  and 
several  guys  were  standing  around.  After  I released  the  fish,  I ex- 
plained to  them,  in  response  to  their  “what  are  you  using” 
question,  what  I was  doing.  A fly  fisherman  in  the  crowd  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  our  steelhead  taking  dry  flies.  I said,  “Nei- 
ther had  I.” 

Perhaps  feeling  undeservedly  confident,  I agreed  to  demon- 
strate my  technique.  I again  cast  across  stream,  let  the  fly  drift, 
skated  it,  let  it  drift,  and  nothing  happened.  At  the  end  of  the 
drift,  when  the  fly  was  directly  downstream  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
riffles,  I twitched  the  fly  and  the  surface  exploded  with  a savage 
take!  After  three  spectacular  jumps  and  several  high-speed  runs 
up  and  down  the  pool,  the  fish  was  brought  to  hand.  What  a mag- 
nificent 12-pound  specimen!  Beautifully  chrome-colored  and 
heavy-bodied,  apparently  fresh  from  the  lake,  the  steelhead  looked 
amazingly  like  an  oversized  football. 

After  having  caught  three  magnificent  steelhead  on  three  suc- 
cessive casts,  I thought  that  I should  rest  the  pool  (and  my  nerves) 
for  a while.  As  the  ranks  of  the  bait  tossers  thinned,  I slowly 
moved  into  position  to  fish  other  sections  of  the  pool.  Again  and 
again,  steelies  rose  to  my  dry  fly,  and  with  each  fish  hooked,  I mar- 
veled at  their  power  and  beauty.  Although  not  all  rises  resulted  in 
takes,  I was  truly  surprised  by  their  degree  of  surface  orientation. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  novelty  of  the  presentation,  the  sunlight  on  the 
water,  the  clarity  of  the  water,  the  amount  of  flow,  the  water  tem- 
perature, or  perhaps  it  was  some  combination  of  these  factors. 

Of  the  six  steelhead  I caught  on  a dry  fly  and  released  that  day, 
the  last  one  to  rise  to  my  fly  seared  a lasting  image  in  my  mind.  I 
was  fishing  the  middle  section  of  the  pool  and  the  current  flow 
was  relatively  slow.  I cast  to  the  middle  of  the  creek,  let  the  cur- 
rent carry  the  fly,  skated  the  fly,  then  drifted,  then  skated  again, 
then  drifted.  Suddenly,  as  if  in  slow  motion,  a large  head  emerged 
from  the  dark-green  depths.  With  mouth  open  and  eyes  fixed  on 
my  drifting  fly,  the  steelhead  porpoised  on  my  fly  with  about  the 
front  third  of  its  body  coming  out  of  the  water.  In  hindsight,  I 
still  can’t  believe  that  I didn’t  yank  the  fly  away  from  that  fish  be- 
fore it  struck.  Instead,  frozen,  I watched  in  amazement  (and  with 
my  mouth  open,  too)  as  this  wondrous  event  unfolded  before  me 
not  more  than  30  feet  away.  The  take  was  clean  and  true;  the  fight 
was  on;  the  fish  was  acrobatic,  determined  and  exhilarating.  As  I 
led  the  fish  to  hand  and  then  release,  I marveled  at  what  a remark- 
able day  and  special  moment  it  had  been. 

What  a wonderful  new  dimension  dry  fly  presentations  bring  to 
steelhead  fishing  in  the  Lake  Erie  tributaries.  Truly  my  day  on 
> Walnut  Creek  had  been  memorable.  Twenty-three  steelhead 
| played  to  hand  and  released;  most  notably,  six  of  them  had  proven 
| that  our  steelhead  will  take  dry  flies.  Right  now,  I must  get  to  my 
J-  bench  and  try  my  hand  at  tying  some  bombers!  0 
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We  usually  don’t  give  much  thought  to  how  aquatic 
macroinvertebrates  (animals  without  backbones)  get 
their  food.  They  often  go  unnoticed  because  of  their 
small  size.  But  they  still  have  to  eat  to  survive.  And 
just  like  any  other  animal  group,  they  have  different 
forms  of  feeding.  Many  are  passive  herbivores.  They 
feed  on  plant  material  as  a deer  would  munch  on  grass. 
Some  are  voracious  predators  that  hunt  prey  as  a lion 
hunts.  There  are  even  scavengers  that  feed  on  detri- 
tus. Let’s  take  a closer  look  at  how  these  aquatic  critters 
feed. 


Predators  are  mobile  animals  that  kill  and  eat  their  prey.  Pur- 
suit hunters  like 
the  predaceous 
diving  beetle 
chase  their  prey. 

They  are  good 
swimmers,  and  they 
pursue  a variety  of 
aquatic  animals  and 
small  fishes.  The  larvae 
are  sometimes  called  “water 
tigers”  because  of  their  vora- 
cious nature.  They  even  eat  their  own  kind  if 
they  get  the  chance. 


Some  dragonfly  nymphs  are  searchers. 
They  move  along  the  bottom  in  search  of  less 
mobile  prey.  These  dragonflies  have  great 
eyesight  and  long  legs  that  let  them  navigate 
the  muddy  bottom.  They  also  have  a long 
spoonlike  lower  lip  called  a labium.  They  ex- 
tend it  with  lightning  speed  to  capture  prey. 
Crushing  mouthparts  then  make  quick  work 
of  the  meal. 


Ambushers  lie  in  wait  until  a 
small  insect  or  fish  swims  by. 
The  water  scorpion  is  a perfect 
example  with  its  camouflage 
and  sticklike  appearance. 
This  water  bug  uses  long 
forelegs  to  strike  out  at 
unsuspecting  prey.  Its 
piercing  proboscis 
makes  the  perfect 
straw  for  sucking 
out  body  fluids. 

tf*  J 


Parasites  get  their  food  by  taking  advantage  of  other  animals. 
There  are  many  types  and  almost  every  aquatic  animal  has  one. 
The  spongillafly  larva  feeds  on  freshwater  sponges.  It  uses  needle- 
like mouthparts  to  suck  cells  from  sponge  tissue.  Water  mites 
cling  to  the  feet  or  hide  under  the  wings  of  water  bugs.  They 
suck  body  fluids  through  a special  mouthpart,  called  a capitulum. 
Parasitic  flatworms  burrow  and  live  in  the  body  of  dragonflies. 
Even  the  smallest  critters  have 
parasites.  Even  the  tiny  rotifer 
has  tinier  flagellates  living  in- 
side its  bladder.  Other  aquatic 
parasites  include  leeches,  fish 
lice  and  larval  clams  called 
glochidia. 
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Grazers  feed  on  algae,  fungi  or  bac- 
teria attached  to  rocks  and  other 
surfaces.  Grazers  have  specialized 
stomachs  to  help  digest  plant  mate- 
rial. Snails  scrape  algae  from  rocks 
and  plants  with  a rasplike  tongue  called 
a radula.  The  water  penny  is  another  type 
of  scraper.  It  has  a flattened  body  and 
suction  cups  on  its  feet.  These  adapta- 
tions help  it  cling  to  rocks  in  the  riffles. 
Many  mayfly  nymphs  are  also  scrapers. 


Shredders  eat  large  (greater  than  1 mm)  pieces  of  organic 
materials,  like  leaves,  evergreen 
needles,  wood  and  other  plant  parts. 

. This  material  comes  primarily  from 
i streamside  vegetation.  Some  species 
of  stoneflies  are  shredders.  They 
have  rugged  mouthparts  to  chew  up 
V leaves.  Tipulid,  or  crane  fly,  larvae 
are  also  shredders.  Cranefly  larvae 
look  like  fat,  olive-green  to  pale- 
white  worms.  Bacteria  and  fungi 
living  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  also  get  eaten.  They  help 
to  “digest”  and  soften  the 
leaves  and  other  materials  in 
the  shredder’s  stomach. 
Shredders  are  very  de- 
pendent on  streamside 
vegetation.  The  wastes 
of  shredders  provide 
nutrition  to  another 
group— the  collectors. 


Collectors  gather  or  filter  food  from  the  water.  Collectors 
feed  on  smaller  (less  than  1 mm)  pieces  of  organic  materials, 
which  drift  in  the  current.  These  smaller  pieces  may  have  passed 
through  a shredder  upstream.  Freshwater  clams  and  mussels 
are  an  efficient  example.  Filter  feeders  strain  food  particles 
as  an  aquarium  filter  cleans  water.  An  inhalant  siphon  sucks 
water  into  the  cavity  and  over  the  gills.  Algae,  plankton  and 
other  bits  of  food  are  filtered.  The  water  is  then  shot  out  an 
exhalant  siphon.  This  system  allows  bivalves  to  eat  and  breathe 
at  the  same  time! 


Some 
collectors 
have  external 
filters  to  capture  food. 
Black  fly  larvae  and  midges 
use  fans  on  their  heads  to  capture 
food  particles  in  the  current.  The  fans 
are  then  cleaned  off  in  their  mouths.  There  are  other  ty'pes  of 
suspension  feeders  that  use  special  appendages.  They  include 
protozoa,  bryozoa  (moss  animals),  rotifers  and  water  fleas. 

Other  aquatic  animals  have  unique  ways  of  capturing  sus- 
pended food.  They  trap  their  dinner.  Some  caddis  larvae  build 
nets  similar  to  a spider’s  web.  The  net  faces  into  the  current 
and  catches  detritus.  The  caddis  larva  eats  the  detritus  and 
net  at  the  same  time.  It  then  turns  around  and  spins  a new 
one. 


Neither  animal  is  harmed  in  a symbiotic  relationship,  but 
one  or  both  may  benefit.  The  peritrich  is  a protozoan  that  enjoys 
this  lifestyle.  It  attaches  to  crustaceans,  turtle  shells  and  in- 
sects. There’s  nothing  like  a free  ride  to  new  food  and  fresh 
oxygen!  Some  peritrichs  live  on  the  tentacles  of  hydra  (related 
to  jellyfish).  Life  works  out  great  in  this  relationship.  The 
peritrich  eats  food  caught  by  the  hydra.  It,  in  turn,  keeps  the 
hydra’s  tentacles  clean. 

There  are  even  symbiotic  plants.  One  type  of  alga  lives  in 
the  body  of  hydra.  The  alga  produces  food  and  oxygen.  The 
hydra  provides  carbon  dioxide  and  a safe  place  to  live.  What 
a way  to  go  through  life! 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it,  aquatic  macroinvertebrates  have 
interesting  ways  to  get  food.  Take  a close  look  at  one  of  these 
critters  the  next  time  you  are  near  a stream  or  pond.  Take  a 
minute  to  turn  it  over.  Look  at  its  mouth  parts  and  see  if  you 
can  figure  out  how  it  lives.  You  just  might  impress  your  friends 
with  your  guess.  o 
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Where  to  Store  four  Boat 

by  Thomas  M.  Kane 


Considering  the  wide  variety  of  watercraft 
Pennsylvanians  enjoy,  storage  options  are  equally 
diverse.  Canoes,  aluminum  fishing  boats,  run- 
abouts, sailboats,  cruisers,  houseboats  and 
personal  watercraft  all  require  appropriate  stor- 
age over  the  winter  months  to  ensure  proper 
running  in  the  spring. 

As  you  drive  around  the  Commonwealth,  you 
can’t  help  notice  the  boats  stored  for  their  win- 
ter hibernation.  Once  the  engines  are  properly 
winterized,  many  boats  are  covered  with  the 
standard  blue  tarps.  They  are  peppered 
throughout  backyards,  carports,  barns  and 
other  out  buildings.  Although  this  technique 
still  remains  popular  for  storage,  other  op- 
tions are  becoming  more  widespread. 

With  the  cost  of  boats  reaching  all-time 
highs,  we  need  to  take  additional  steps  to 
protect  them  from  Mother  Nature’s  fury. 

Growing  in  popularity,  but  available  for  many  years  now, 
“shrink  wrapping”  your  vessel  has  become  all  the  rage. 
Typically  reserved  for  boats  over  18  feet,  shrink-wrapping  is 
accomplished  by  applying  a white  or  blue  film  around  your 
boat.  The  film  is  then  heated  to  suck  the  material  around 
the  cockpit  and  hull.  If  applied  properly,  the  wrapping  is 
tighter  than  a marine’s  bunk  at  inspection  time. 

Relatively  inexpensive,  shrink-wrapping  costs  about  $10 
per  foot.  If  your  marina  does  not  offer  this 
service,  chances  are  they  know  someone  who 
does.  Although  a great  way  to  protect  your 
boat,  it  is  still  exposed  to  the  elements.  Your 
engine  must  be  winterized  as  well  to  prevent 
the  block  from  cracking. 

Many  folks  choose  to  store  smaller  run- 
abouts, canoes  and  personal  watercraft  in  a 
garage  or  in  the  garage  of  a friend.  It’s  an 
ideal  way  to  keep  them  out  of  the  weather. 

Some  people  actually  forgo  putting  their 
own  vehicles  in  the  garage  to  keep  their 
“baby”  safe  from  the  snow  and  ice. 

Depending  on  where  you  live  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, you  may  be  fortunate  to  be  located 
near  a non-active  coal  or  limestone  mine. 

These  mines  have  become  quite  poptdar 
and  are  now  used  for  a host  of  different 
applications. 


For  year,  businesses  have  used  mines 
to  store  records  and  equipment.  Company  vehicles  such  as 
tractor-trailers  are  stored  as  well.  However,  much  of  a mines 
space  is  allocated  for  the  seasonal  storage  of  recreational 
vehicles.  Boats,  RV’s,  campers,  classic  cars  and  motorcycles 
are  the  majority  of  vehicles  stored  in  mines. 
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The  benefits  of  storing  your  boat  in  a 
mine  clearly  outweigh  the  negatives. 

First  and  foremost,  and  the  most  obvi- 
ous, your  boat  is  not  exposed  to  the 
harsh  realities  of  a Pennsylvania  winter. 

Mines  maintain  a constant  tempera- 
ture between  50  and  55  degrees.  For 
boats  that  are  trailerable  that  can  mean  a 
lot.  Because  of  the  relatively  warm  tem- 
peratures, a boat’s  engine  does  not  need  to 
be  winterized. 

As  if  those  benefits  aren’t  enough,  mine 
storage  is  economical.  For  a 20-footer,  the 
cost  is  between  $30  and  $35  per  month. 

There  are,  however,  a few  drawbacks  to 
mines.  If  you  take  precautions,  though,  the 
negatives  can  be  overcome  with  relative 
ease.  The  biggest  problem  with  mine  stor- 
age is  dampness.  Every  mine  has  its  share  of 
water.  Even  if  your  mine  has  dehumidifica- 
tion units  throughout,  dampness  can  still 
occur.  If  dampness  is  present,  mold  buildup 
is  not  far  behind. 

Once  mold  starts,  it  can  destroy  the  inte- 
rior of  your  boat.  The  key  to  mine  storage 
for  any  vehicle  is  that  it  must  be  put  away 
dry.  Water-ski  lockers,  on-board  coolers 
and  engine  compartments  can  harbor  wa- 
ter. Even  the  smallest  amount  of  water  can 
cause  major  damage. 

If  you  have  an  opportunity  to  dry  out 
your  vessel,  take  it.  Avoid  the  temptation 
of  trying  to  get  that  last  warm  weekend  on  the  wa- 
ter. You’ll  also  need  charcoal.  A good  rule  of 
thumb  is  five  pounds  of  charcoal  for  every  foot.  It 
may  sound  like  a lot  of  charcoal,  but  believe  me,  it’s 
not!  Lastly,  spray  the  interior  of  your  boat  with  a 
mold-killing  product.  When  arriving  at  the  mine, 
cover  your  boat  loosely.  If  you  must  use  your  tarp, 
this  may  be  a good  place. 

For  large  cruisers,  yachts,  and  houseboats,  many 
folks  are  opting  to  keep  their  boats  moored  in  the 
water  all  winter.  The  engine  compartment  is  heated 
with  space  heaters  or  lights.  If  ice  starts  to  form  on 
the  lake  or  river,  “bubblers”  can  be  added  around 
the  boat  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing.  It  can 
be  an  expensive  undertaking  to  maintain  a boat 
stored  in  the  water  throughout  the  winter.  But 
many  times  the  cost  of  hauling  a large  vessel  out  of 
the  water,  winterizing  it,  covering  it  properly,  and 
replacing  it  in  the  spring  can  be  greater  than  in- 
water storage. 

Consider  your  storage  options  carefully,  and 
match  them  with  the  kind  of  boat  you  have,  conve- 
nience and  cost.  0 


No  matter  where  you  store  your  boat,  check  your  insurance  coverage. 
Some  policies  do  not  cover  boats  in  storage. 
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by  Charles  R.  Meek 


It  was  one  of  those  typical  humid  summer  days.  I had  been 
fishing  the  entire  morning  with  little  to  show  for  it:  In  two 
hours  of  intense  fly  fishing  I had  hooked  only  two  small 
brown  trout.  Even  though  it  was  early  August,  I thought 
that  I should  have  done  better  than  that.  Then  I hooked  a 
really  heavy  fish— it  was  probably  at  least  a 15-incher.  It 
didn’t  move  or  fight,  though— it  came  in  like  a log.  And 
then  I saw  that  it  was  a large  piece  of  submerged  root  I had 
hooked  onto  my  fly.  When  I brought  the  root  in  and  tried 
to  unhook  my  fly,  I noticed  at  least  two  dozen  olive-green 
caddis  larvae  clinging  to  the  root.  I suddenly  got  an  idea: 
Why  not  tie  something  like  a green  larva  to  copy  this  source 
of  food?  After  that  incident,  I quit  for  the  day  and  decided 
to  copy  that  insect  with  a simple  pattern. 

I’ve  long  been  an  advocate  of  quick-to-tie  and  easy-to- 
tie  patterns.  My  whole  philosophy  on  fly  tying  can  be 
explained  in  one  acronym:  KISS,  or  Keep  It  Simple,  Stupid. 
I’ve  seen  intricate  woven  bodies.  I’ve  seen  patterns  that  take 
an  hour  to  tie.  Give  me  the  relatively  easy  ones  to  tie  and  I 
can  catch  trout  on  most  of  them.  I’m  convinced  that  just 
plain  fine  silver  or  gold  wire  ribbed  on  a bare  hook  can 
catch  plenty  of  trout— if  only  I had  a way  of  fastening  the 
wire  to  a hook. 

I went  home  that  evening  and  tied  a wet  fly  pattern  that 
copied  the  greenish-olive  larva.  I added  a bead  and  a few 
wraps  of  light  lead  to  the  body  to  make  it  sink  fast.  It  was  a 
relatively  simple  fly  containing  a greenish-olive  body,  a rib- 
bing of  fine  gold  wire  and  one  turn  of  peacock  at  the  thorax. 
But  would  it  work? 

I didn’t  have  to  wait  long  to  see  if  this  new,  easy-to-tie  pat- 
tern caught  trout.  The  very  next  day  I took  the  Olive  Caddis 
patterns  with  me  to  test.  I used  a size  12  Patriot  dry  fly  as  a 
strike  indicator  and  placed  the  size  14  Olive  Caddis  2.5  feet 
behind  it.  If  you’re  not  familiar  with  the  tandem  setup, 
you’re  using  the  dry  fly  for  a dual  purpose:  It’s  a strike  indi- 
cator and  a dry  fly.  I call  it  a dry  fly  with  an  attitude.  I 
attached  a 5X  tippet  to  the  bend  of  the  hook  of  the  dry  fly 
and  tied  on  an  Olive  Caddis  to  that  tippet. 

That  first  morning  I caught  10  trout  on  central 
Pennsylvania’s  Spring  Creek  on  the  Olive  Caddis.  That 
might  not  seem  like  a lot  of  trout  to  you— but  for  early  Au- 
gust I was  excited  about  the  number  of  trout  I caught.  The 
very  next  day  that  same  pattern  worked  well  on  another 
limestone  creek— Big  Fishing  Creek. 

I’m  constantly  adding  patterns  to  my  list  of  flies  that  I 
use  continuously.  I add  and  delete  patterns  from  my  pre- 


ferred list  when  I find  new  effective  ones.  The  Tan  Caddis, 
Pheasant  Tail  Nymph,  Zebra  Midge,  Woolly  Bugger,  Green 
Weenie  and  the  Olive  Caddis  make  up  my  present  selection 
of  wet  flies  that  I rely  on  when  I’m  fishing  and  there’s  no 
hatch  on  the  water.  If  one  of  these  doesn’t  work  after  an 
hour  when  there’s  no  hatch  on  the  stream,  I often  quit  fish- 
ing—that’s  how  confident  I am  when  I’m  using  them. 

I have  now  used  that  simple  but  extremely  productive  Ol- 
ive Caddis  pattern  for  more  than  a half-dozen  years.  It’s  one 
of  my  mainstays  when  I’m  not  matching  a hatch.  The  pat- 
tern has  worked  well  for  me  across  the  United  States.  If  a 
drag-free  drift  doesn’t  seem  to  work,  try  moving  the  pattern 
from  the  bottom  toward  the  surface.  That  kind  of  move- 
ment on  this  pattern  and  on  many  other  similar  patterns 
seems  to  entice  trout. 

The  Olive  Caddis  isn’t  new  and  I didn’t  create  the  pat- 
tern. Since  that  first  time  I fished  the  Olive  Caddis,  I’ve 
seen  dozens  of  other  anglers  who  fish  wet  flies  that  look 
almost  exactly  like  it.  They  also  say  it’s  a pattern  of  choice 
and  it  works  well  for  them  throughout  the  year.  They  also 
have  found  that  this  simple  pattern  catches  trout  consis- 
tently. 

To  make  the  pattern  even  more  visible  to  trout  I often 
add  any  one  of  several  synthetic  materials  that  gives  off  re- 
flections like  Krystal  Flash.  I often  use  Squirrel  Brite,  which 
has  the  synthetic  material  already  included  in  the  fur.  If  you 
don’t  have  any  of  the  Squirrel  Brite,  try  ribbing  the  olive- 
green  body  with  a fine  gold  wire.  If  you  use  the  wire,  place 
the  ribbing  very  close  together.  I tie  the  pattern  on  sizes  12 
to  18  scud  hooks.  I use  the  smaller  patterns  late  in  the  sum- 
mer and  the  larger  ones  in  spring,  fall  and  early  summer.  I 
said  earlier  that  I add  a turn  or  two  of  peacock  just  behind 
the  bead.  That  peacock  really  seems  to  help  the  pattern’s 
effectiveness.  On  some  of  my  patterns  (to  copy  the  emerg- 
ing pupa)  I add  a turn  or  two  of  grouse  or  woodcock  hackle. 
If  you  use  the  hackle,  make  it  sparse. 

I prefer  using  olive  opossum  material  for  the  body  of 
the  Olive  Caddis.  If  you  can’t  find  that,  then  dub  the  body 
with  olive  angora.  Try  to  taper  the  body  by  slightly  increas- 
ing the  size  from  the  rear  to  the  front. 

Try  this  simple-to-tie  and  highly  effective  pattern  just  a 
few  times.  I’m  certain  you’ll  agree  that  the  Olive  Caddis  de- 
serves a place  in  your  arsenal  of  important  wet  flies.  Q 
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Dressing:  Olive  Caddis 

Hook:  Sizes  12,  14,  16  and  1 8 scud  hook. 

Thread:  Olive. 

Body:  Olive-green  opossum  or  angora  fur,  dubbed  and  ribbed 
closely  with  very  fine-gold  wire. 

Thorax:  One  turn  of  peacock. 

Hackle:  Optional — grouse. 

Bead:  Copper. 


2 


Make  several  turns  with  the  olive  tying  thread  and  wind  back 
to  the  bend  of  the  hook.  Tie  in  a 2-inch  piece  of  fine-gold  wire 
at  the  bend  of  the  hook.  Dub  the  tyinv  thread  with  olive-vreen 
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by  Karl  Blankenship 


When  a few  environmental  groups  took  a look 
at  what  Pennsylvania  knew  about  the  health 
of  its  waterways  a few  years  ago,  they  didn’t  like 
what  they  found.  The  state  didn’t  know  the 
condition  of  more  than  half  of  its  rivers  and 
streams,  two  thirds  of  its  lakes  or  any  of  its  fresh- 
water wetlands,  tidal  wetlands  or  estuaries. 

Of  the  46  percent  of  stream  miles  it  had 
monitored,  one-fifth  didn’t  meet  water  qual- 
ity standards.  Worse,  the  groups  discovered, 
the  state  didn’t  have  cleanup  plans  for  those 
polluted  rivers  and  streams,  although  they  were 
required  by  law. 

So  they  sued.  And,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  dozens  of  similar  suits  around  the  nation 
in  recent  years,  they  forced  the  federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  state 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection  to 
establish  a timeframe  in  which  the 
Commonwealth’s  waterways  will  be  compre- 
hensively monitored,  and  cleanup  plans  written  for  those  that 
are  polluted. 

Anthony  May,  the  attorney  who  handled  the  case  for  the 
American  Littoral  Society  and  the  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
of  Pennsylvania,  hailed  the  1997  resolution  as  the  “most  im- 
portant environmental  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  history,” 
predicting  it  would  result  in  a “sea  of  change  in  the  way  that 
Pennsylvania  and  the  EPA  protect  state  water  quality.” 

The  impetus  for  the  suit  was  a long  overlooked  require- 
ment in  the  Clean  Water  Act  for  something  called  a Total 
Maximum  Daily  Load,  or  TMDL.  “It  sounds  like  a rather  in- 
nocuous phrase  with  benign  consequences,  but  TMDLs  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,”  May  said. 

Simply  put,  a TMDL  is  a pollution  budget  for  a waterway, 
which  calculates  the  maximum  amount  of  pollution  that  it  can 
handle  and  still  meet  its  water  quality  standard,  with  a com- 
fortable margin  of  safety. 

That  may  not  sound  like  a “sea  of  change,”  but  it  repre- 
sents a dramatic  switch  from  the  past,  when  pollution  control 
programs  focused  almost  exclusively  on  end-of-pipe  discharges 
from  factories  and  other  point  sources.  A TMDL  requires  an 
examination  of  all  contributors  to  a pollution  problem.  As  a 
result,  long  overlooked  problems  such  as  runoff,  which  is  the 
main  source  of  pollution  for  most  waterways  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  nation,  must  be  addressed  in  a TMDL. 

“It  is  protecting  water  at  a broader  scale  than  we  have  done 
it  in  the  past,  and  I think  that  is  a good  thing  to  do,”  said  John 
Arway,  chief  of  the  Pish  & Boat  Commission’s  Environmen- 
tal Services  Division.  “It  forces  us  to  look  beyond  individual 
dischargers  to  the  watershed,  and  what  is  going  on  within  it. 
Obviously,  the  Commission  is  very  supportive  of  that  concept. 
Pish  integrate  a lot  of  different  things  in  the  environment  they 


live  in.  So  when  we  manage  water,  we  need  to  do  it  from  a fish’s 
perspective.” 

Looking  at  all  the  effects  on  a waterway  may  seem  like 
common  sense,  but  it  has  been  a long  time  coming.  TMDLs 
date  to  the  original  1972  Clean  Water  Act.  But  the  act’s  first 
priority  was  reining  in  point  sources  by  requiring  the  use  of 
pollution  control  technologies  that  limited  discharges.  In  many 
places,  those  controls  were  enough  to  meet  water  quality  stan- 
dards. 

But  the  act  also  required  states  to  monitor  waterways  to 
identify  “impaired”  lakes,  rivers  and  streams  that  still  failed 
to  meet  water  quality  standards.  Instead  of  looking  at  an  in- 
dividual discharge  pipe,  agencies  have  to  weigh  the  cumulative 
effect  of  multiple  discharges.  Purther,  it  requires  agencies  to 
look  beyond  dischargers  altogether,  and  at  such  things  as  ag- 
ricultural runoff,  stormwater  from  streets  and  acid  mine 
drainage.  Where  those  areas  cause  violations  of  water  standards, 
states  needed  to  write  TMDLs. 

Most  states  never  got  that  far.  Like  others,  during  the  two 
decades  after  the  initial  passage  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  Penn- 
sylvania focused  on  point  sources.  Monitoring  in  many  other 
areas  was  never  carried  out,  and  no  TMDLs  were  written  un- 
til environmental  groups  began  forcing  the  issue  in  court,  and 
winning.  The  Pennsylvania  lawsuit  was  settled  April  7,  1997, 
when  the  state  and  the  EPA  signed  an  agreement  establishing 
a 10-year  schedule  to  monitor  state  waterways,  and  a 12-year 
schedule  to  develop  TMDLs  for  the  more  than  600  plans  needed 
in  1997. 

Today,  the  DEP,  which  at  first  complained  about  the  burden 
of  writing  cleanup  plans,  now  embraces  the  concept,  saying  there 
is  a “significant  environmental  benefit”  to  using  the  TMDLs 
for  watershed  planning. 
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It  has  launched  a statewide  monitoring  program,  which, 
instead  of  simply  looking  at  chemical  concentrations  in  the 
water,  also  uses  biological  surveys  of  aquatic  insects  to  iden- 
tify streams  with  problems,  many  of  which  are  in  agricultural 
areas  that  have  never  before  been  examined.  The  Commission 
is  working  with  the  DEP  to  expand  that  further  by  using  in- 
formation from  its  fish  surveys  as  part  of  the  biological 
assessment.  The  result  is  that  Pennsylvania  will  soon  have  better 
information  about  its  waterways  than  ever  before. 

Once  impaired  waterways  are  identified,  officials  need  to 
figure  out  how  much  pollution  must  be  reduced  to  meet  wa- 
ter quality  standards.  When  most  of  the  pollution  is  from  point 
sources,  the  calculations  are  straightforward.  The  maximum 
pollution  load  is  determined  and  allocated  among  discharg- 
ers. 

The  situation  is  more  difficult  when  most  of  the  pollu- 
tion comes  from  runoff.  In  those  cases,  the  waterways  are  usually 
impaired  by  excess  nutrients  and  sediment.  To  determine  the 
“right”  amount,  the  DEP  uses  an  unimpaired  watershed  that 
has  similar  size,  geology  and  land  uses  as  a reference,  and  cal- 
culates its  annual  “load”  of  nutrients  and  sediments.  The 
difference  between  the  “impaired”  and  “unimpaired”  water- 
shed becomes  the  reduction  goal.  The  TMDL  not  only  sets  a 
pollution  cap,  but  advises  how  that  can  be  met,  often  offering 
recommendations  that  improve  stream  habitat  such  as 
streambank  fencing,  stream  restoration  and  stabilization,  the 
establishment  of  buffers  and  similar  measures.  As  a result, 
TMDLs  can  become  a tool  not  only  to  control  pollution,  but 
also  to  improve  stream  habitat. 

Enforcing  runoff  controls,  which  are  not  tied  to  permits, 
is  more  difficult.  DEP’s  process  is  based  on  developing  the 
cleanup  plans  in  concert  with  public  input  to  build  support 
among  the  watershed’s  residents.  Then,  it  works  to  direct  state 
“Growing  Greener”  and  other  grants  to  watershed  groups  and 
others  to  help  correct  the  problems. 

Whether  that  does  the  job,  no  one  knows.  “The  point  sources 
should  be  easy  because  you  have  the  regulatory  tools  in  place 
to  deal  with  them,”  Arway  said.  “But  the  nonpoint  sources  won’t 
be  as  easy  because  the  regulatory  controls  are  not  in  place  for 
them.  DEP  is  depending  a lot  on  voluntary  compliance  and 
working  with  landowners  to  help  correct  the  problems,  but  that 
may  be  pretty  difficult  in  some  places.” 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  problems  with  TMDLs.  Though 
on  the  books  for  three  decades,  the  program  outlined  by  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  vague.  The  law  doesn’t  actually  say  anyone 
has  to  implement  a TMDL  once  it’s  drawn  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  states  are  required  to  achieve  water  quality  standards. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  EPA  could  withhold  water  grants 
from  states  that  fail  to  implement  a TMDL,  but  that’s  never 
happened,  nor  has  it  been  formally  proposed. 

In  July  2000,  the  Clinton  administration  sought  to  add  more 
backbone  to  TMDLs  with  a sweeping  rewrite  of  the  program. 
Its  new  rules  required  that  a TMDL  include  an  implementa- 
tion plan  detailing  how,  and  when,  cleanup  actions  would  take 
place.  Further,  the  TMDL  would  have  to  offer  “reasonable  as- 
surance” that  those  actions  would  actually  take  place.  For 
example,  if  it  called  for  reductions  in  runoff  pollution,  a state 
would  have  to  show  it  had  a program  to  achieve  the  goals.  That 


could  be  regulations,  or  it  could  be  voluntary  cost-share  pro- 
grams that  are  adequately  funded.  If  states  failed  to  meet  the 
requirements,  the  EPA  would  step  in  and  write  the  TMDL. 

Those  regulations  raised  an  uproar  among  some  states, 
including  Pennsylvania,  which  claimed  implementation  plans 
were  burdensome  and  that  the  rules  overstepped  federal  juris- 
diction. Farm  groups,  fearing  the  rules  would  lead  to  more 
controls  on  agriculture,  were  outraged.  But  the  rules  drew  sup- 
port from  some  manufacturers  and  sewage  treatment  plant 
operators  who  for  years  had  borne  the  brunt  of  cleaning  up 
waterways,  and  saw  the  rules  as  helping  to  share  the  burden. 

Congress  stepped  in  and  put  the  rules  on  hold  until  Oc- 
tober 2001  while  the  National  Academy  of  Science  could  study 
the  issue.  This  summer,  it  released  a report  largely  embrac- 
ing the  TMDL  approach  to  water  management,  saying  it  was 
time  to  refocus  attention  on  the  overall  biological  health  of 
the  waterway  instead  of  solely  on  effluent  discharges.  While 
that  once  was  not  practical,  the  academy  report  said,  the  “data 
and  science  have  progressed  sufficiently”  in  recent  decades  to 
do  the  job,  although  it  did  recommend  some  tweaking  to  the 
program. 

Injuly  2001,  though,  the  Bush  administration  announced 
it  was  putting  the  new  rules  on  hold  and  reopening  the  whole 
TMDL  process  for  review.  Now,  revised  rules  aren’t  expected 
until  sometime  in  2003. 

In  the  meantime,  the  old,  vague  rules  will  stay  in  effect. 
And  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  other  states,  will  continue  writ- 
ing, and  trying  to  implement,  the  plans.  Only  time  will  tell  if 
the  TMDLs  are  only  paper  plans,  or  will  prove  to  be  the  “back- 
bone” of  the  federal  clean  water  programs.  If  they  are,  the 
30-year-old  goal  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to  make  all  the  nation’s 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  “fishable  and  swimmable”  may  finally 
be  realized.  0 


For  more  information,  visit: 

* www.epa.gov/ owow/ tmdl/states / pa.html 

* www.dep.state.pa.us/dep/deputate/watermgt/wqp/ 
wqstandards/TMDL/TMDLs.htm. 
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avoiding  troubled  waters 

by  Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Bureau  of  Law  Enforcement 


The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  one  of  sev- 
eral agencies  responsible  for  dealing  with  environmental 
issues  pertaining  to  waterways,  watersheds  and  wetlands. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  protects  and 
maintains  the  state’s  waterways  by  implementation  of  a law 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and  Boat  Code.  The  provi- 
sions of  these  laws  are  enforced  by  the  agency’s  conservation 
enforcement  officers  known  officially  as  waterways  conser- 
vation officers.  These  professional  officers  are  also 
empowered  to  enforce  other  criminal  and  environmental 
laws,  and  are  commonly  encountered  while  they  are  patrol- 
ling Commonwealth  waters  for  these  activities  that  have 
occurred,  or  are  about  to  occur. 

If  you  are  a contractor,  logger,  developer  or  landowner,  let 
this  basic  information  help  you  avoid  costly  involvement  in 
an  environmental  crime  affecting  Commonwealth  waters. 

Environmental  crimes  frequently  discovered 

• Excavation,  construction  or  filling  in  or  along  Com- 
monwealth waters  without  required  permits. 

• Failure  to  comply  with  provisions  of  permits  that 
have  been  secured. 

• Failure  to  implement  and/or  maintain  an  erosion 
and  sediment  control  plan. 

• Draining  lakes  or  ponds  without  required  permits. 

• Treating  waters  with  herbicides  without  a permit. 

• Creating  unpermitted  stream  obstructions  such  as 
felling  trees  into  streams. 

• Draining  septic  systems,  manure  runoff  and  swim- 
ming pools  into  waterways. 

• Siltation  pollution  caused  by  excavation  or  construc- 
tion projects. 

• Industrial  waste  spills  and  discharges. 

• Pollutions  resulting  from  inadequate  equipment  care 
or  insufficient  maintenance  at  a project  site.  These  distur- 
bances include  leaking  fuel  or  fluids  from  equipment, 
refueling  spills  and  placing  contaminated  materials  into 
waterways. 

• Pollutions  resulting  from  pouring  wet  concrete  or 
asphalt  into  waterways  or  dumping  fill  into  waters  or  wet- 
lands. 

Guidelines  for  projects  along  waters 

• Plan  far  in  advance  for  your  project. 

• Seek  advice  and  information  from  government  agencies. 

• Always  assume  that  environmental  permits  and  waivers  will 
be  required  for  your  project,  and  never  begin  groundbreaking 
until  you  have  secured  such  permits  or  until  you  have  received 
verification  from  environmental  authorities  that  no  permit  is 
needed. 


• Secure  and  abide  by  an  erosion  and  sedimentation  control 
plan  for  your  project.  Contact  your  county  conservation  district 
for  plan  assistance  and  approval. 

• Never  assume  that  your  work  is  too  far  back  in  the  woods  to 
be  noticed! 

Don’t  become  confused  over  environmental  law  requirements ! 
Help  is  nearby  to  assist  you  in  knowing  what  is  required.  Use 
that  help.  Ask  questions.  A very  reliable  source  to  guide  you  with 
your  project  permit  requirements  is  your  county  conservation 
district. 

Terms,  agencies 

Waters  of  the  Commonwealth  (as  per  the  PA  Clean 
Streams  Law)  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  and  all  riv- 
ers, streams,  creeks,  rivulets,  impoundments,  ditches,  water 
courses,  storm  sewers,  lakes,  dammed  water,  ponds,  springs 
and  all  other  bodies  or  channels  of  conveyance  of  surface 
and  underground  water,  or  parts  thereof,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  within  or  on  the  boundaries  of  this  Common- 
wealth. 

Wetlands.  Wetlands  are  those  areas  that  are  inundated 
or  saturated  by  surface  or  groundwater  at  a frequency  and 
duration  sufficient  to  support,  and  that  under  normal  cir- 
cumstances do  support,  a prevalence  of  vegetation  typically 
adapted  for  life  in  saturated  soil  conditions.  Wetlands  gen- 
erally include  swamps,  marshes,  bogs  and  similar  areas. 

Basically,  three  items  must  be  present:  Hydric  soils 
(normally  dark,  mottled  in  color  - consult  with  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service),  wetland  vegetation  (a  copy  of  PA’s 
state  list  of  common  wetland  plants  is  available  from  the  U. 
S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service),  and  hydrology  - the  area  is  fre- 
quently inundated  or  saturated  by  surface  or  ground  water. 
When  in  doubt,  have  someone  check  the  area  to  verify  the 
wetland  conditions. 
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E & S Plan.  Erosion  and  Sediment  Control  Plan.  Re- 
quired when  disturbing  earth.  You’ll  need  to  have  one 
approved  by  your  county  conservation  district  before  your 
project  permit  is  issued.  Even  if  you  find  that  you  won’t 
need  a permit  for  your  project,  you  are  still  responsible  to 
implement  an  E&S  Plan  to  prevent  any  soil/sediment  from 
escaping  your  site  onto  other  properties  or  into  waterways. 

PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission.  State  agency  that  deals 
with  aquatic  life,  fish,  amphibians  and  reptiles,  water  pollu- 
tion, disturbance  of  waterways,  wetlands  and  watersheds, 
and  boating.  This  agency  reviews,  investigates  and  com- 
ments on  DEP  permit  applications  for  stream 
encroachments,  dams,  bridges,  road  construction,  pipelines, 
stream  crossings,  channelizations,  coal  and  noncoal  surface 
and  deep-mine  activities,  outfalls,  intakes  and  waterways 
obstructions.  It  is  the  agency  that  issues  permits  to  use  ex- 
plosives in  waters,  to  drawdown  or  drain  lakes  or  ponds, 
and  to  treat  waters  with  chemicals  for  vegetation  control. 
This  is  an  enforcement  and  regulatory  agency. 

PA  Department  of  Environmental  Protection.  Pri- 
mary state  agency  regulating  environmental  law,  which  is 
divided  into  several  bureaus  with  specific  environmental 
concerns  (Bureaus  of  Water  Quality,  Dams  and  Waterways 
Management,  Solid  Waste  Management,  Air  Quality,  and 
others).  You’ll  find  them  listed  in  the  phone  book  under 
state  government  listings.  The  agency  issues  most  environ- 
mental permits  required  for  projects  in  the  state. 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  A federal  agency  that 
deals  primarily  with  flood-control  projects  and  related  con- 
cerns. This  regulatory  agency  provides  federal  enforcement 
of  wetland  violations.  The  Corps  requires  states  to  comply 
with  permit  issuance  requirements  for  work  along  water- 
ways. 

U.  S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Another  fed- 
eral agency  that  regulates  environmental  law  on  a national 
basis.  Becomes  involved  with  enforcement  of  water  and 
wetland  pollutions.  Also  known  as  “EPA.” 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  A federal  agency  that 
protects  fish,  wildlife,  waterfowl  and  their  habitats.  This 
agency  conducts  wetlands  investigations  and  provides  sup- 
port on  such  cases  to  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  EPA 
and  state  agencies. 

County  Conservation  District.  Every  county  govern- 
ment in  Pennsylvania  operates  a county  conservation 
district.  These  agencies  are  valuable  sources  of  information 
and  assistance  that  can  help  guide  you  with  requirements 
for  projects.  Permit  applications,  erosion  and  sedimenta- 
tion control  plan  assistance  and  individual  environmental 
agency  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  are  available 
through  these  local  agencies.  The  county  conservation  dis- 
trict is  often  the  best  starting  point  to  obtain  information 
and  assistance  in  planning  your  project. 

County  Planning  Commission.  This  commission  is 
usually  found  at  your  county  courthouse.  These  folks  will 
provide  you  with  information  regarding  local  permits  that 
may  be  needed  for  your  project. 


Facts 

• Our  country’s  population  steadily  increases.  This 
requires  continued  development  and  disturbance  of 
available  land. 

• The  greater  the  population,  the  greater  the  demand 
for  clean  water. 

• Clean  water  is  required  for  fish  life  to  survive.  Clean 
water  is  required  for  mankind  to  survive. 

• Silt  and  sediments  are  pollutants  that  destroy  fish 
and  aquatic  life.  Silt  and  sediments  are  carried 
downstream,  only  to  deposit  elsewhere  in  the  water 
shed,  where  they  can  cause  a downstream  threat  to 
life  and  property  through  increased  flooding.  Silt 
and  sediments  can  even  affect  international  shipping 
by  clogging  shipping  channels. 

• Skunk  cabbage  is  a plant  which  only  survives  99  per 
cent  of  the  time  in  wetlands.  However,  because  this 
plant  is  not  present,  it  does  not  mean  the  area  is  not  a 
wetland. 

• Before  a lake  or  pond  may  be  drained,  drawn  down  or 
treated  with  chemicals,  the  proper  permits  must  first 
be  secured  from  the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission. 
Drawdown  of  ponds  less  than  one  acre  in  size  are  ex 
empt  from  drawdown  permits. 

• Without  required  permits  it  is  unlawful  to  disturb 
any  waterway  or  watershed  in  any  manner  that  might 
cause  damage  to  fish  and  aquatic  life. 

• Wetlands  are  a critical  part  of  the  earth’s  water  reten 
tion  system.  Wetlands  act  as  a sponge  by  absorbing 
and  holding  water  during  rainfall  and  releasing  water 
during  dry  periods.  In  addition  to  their  functions  as 
natural  flood  control  aids  and  habitat  for  wildlife, 
waterfowl  and  fish  life,  wetlands  purify  water  by  ab 
sorbing  many  pollutants  into  their  plant  systems  and 
releasing  cleaner  water. 

• If  you’re  caught  violating  environmental  laws  that 
pertain  to  waterways  by  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission, 
you  can  expect  to  face  costly  restitution  and/or  crimi 
nal  prosecution  for  offenses  committed. 

• The  environmental  agencies  from  all  levels  work  to 
gether  on  investigations,  permit  issuing/reviewing 
and  public  information  assistance. 

• Remember  that  committing  an  environmental  viola 
tion  is  a crime. 

• Don’t  place  yourself  in  a situation  that  can  result  with 
a prison  sentence,  seizure  or  impoundment  of  your 
equipment,  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  criminal  and/ 
or  civil  penalties. 

• Townships,  municipalities  and  other  political  subdi 
visions  are  not  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  en 
vironmental  laws.O 
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Delaware  River,  Delaware  Water  Cap 
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In  the  Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  I scanned 
the  Delaware  River’s  riffles  and  runs  for  likely  shad  spots.  The 
water  was  low,  so  I inspected  nearly  every  curve  in  the  flow,  every 
bubbly  section  and  every  rock  I could  see.  A bird  above  in  the 
distance  screeched,  and  I looked  upward. 

In  the  distance  stood  sunlit  Mount  Tammany,  on  the  New 
Jersey  side.  I studied  the  mountain’s  huge  size.  Bands  of  ex- 
posed rock  layers  angled  sharply  toward  the  water.  On  the  slopes 
lay  fields  of  small,  lighter  rocks. 

Later  I learned  that  geologists  call  Mount  Tammany  a 
“hogback.”  Layers  of  hard  rock,  in  this  case,  sandstone  and 
conglomerate,  resist  erosion  more  than  the  rock  layers  beneath. 
As  the  softer  rock  beneath  erodes,  the  harder,  tablelike  layers 
remain.  The  hard  rock  layers  tilt  sharply  northwest,  resembling 
a hog’s  back.  A mesa  is  a similar  formation.  The  word  “mesa” 
in  Spanish  means  “table.” 

I also  discovered  that  the  field  of  lighter  rocks  is  called  talus. 
The  forces  of  erosion  and  water  freezing  and  thawing  in  the 
cracks  of  the  exposed  rock  cause  pieces  to  break  off  and  fall 
away.  The  collection  of  these  rocks  on  a mountain’s  side  is  called 
a talus  slope. 

Inspired  by  this  intriguing  new  knowledge,  I began  to  view 
the  areas  near  my  favorite  fishing  spots  in  a new  way,  and  I gained 
fresh  perspectives  on  the  geological,  historical  and  conserva- 
tion importance  of  these  places.  This  new  outlook  didn’t  help 
me  catch  more  fish,  but  it  did  enrich  my  enjoyment  and  ap- 


preciation of  the  outdoors. 

Studying  the  Gap  further  led  me  to  wonder  why  the  Dela- 
ware River  flows  through  Kittatinny  Mountain  (called  Mount 
Tammany  in  Newjersey).  You’d  think  that  a waterway  would 
follow  an  easier  stream  course  around  a mountain.  The  Delaware 
Water  Gap  may  be  Pennsylvania’s  largest  and  best-known  water 
gap,  but  there  are  plenty  of  others  about  which  I’ve  asked  the 
same  questions  while  fishing,  including  one  of  Pennsylvania’s 
most  magnificent  gaps,  the  Susquehanna  River  gap  north  of 
Harrisburg,  which  cuts  through  five  mountains. 

Geologists  explain  this  phenomenon  in  two  theories.  First, 
a waterway  may  be  antecedent.  This  means  that  the  flowing 
water  was  present  before  the  mountain  rose.  The  waterway  would 
still  maintain  its  course  and  slice  through  the  mountain  if  the 
mountain  rose  slowly  enough. 

The  second  theory  involves  “stream  piracy.”  When  two  streams 
flow  in  opposite  directions  on  opposite  sides  of  a mountain 
ridge,  the  stream  on  the  mountain’s  steeper  side  erodes  the 
mountain  faster  than  the  stream  on  the  more  level  slope.  When 
the  waterways  meet,  the  stream  on  the  lower  slope  “captures” 
the  flow  of  the  higher  slope’s  stream  and  changes  its  direction. 

The  debate  over  how  water  gaps  were  created  has  continued 
for  more  than  100  years.  Even  though  the  secret  of  how  water 
gaps  occur  is  locked  in  the  eons  of  time,  the  tantalizing  ideas 
on  how  gaps  form  add  to  the  wonders  we  experience  on  the 
water. 
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Ducjuesne  Incline,  Pittsburgh 


“ Railway  ” up  the  mountain 

Looking  up  from  my  boat’s  steering  console  on  the 
Monongahela  River  in  Pittsburgh,  I noticed  a slice  of  what 
appeared  to  be  a railway  spanning  a direct  top-to-bottom  line 
on  Mount  Washington.  Of  course,  there  are  two  of  these  “rail- 
ways,” the  Duquesne  and  Monongahela  inclines. 

The  steel  industry  in  Pittsburgh  began  along  the  river  banks. 
But  as  the  industry  grew  and  factories  expanded,  the  narrow 
floodplain  along  the  Ohio,  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  riv- 
ers left  room  only  for  additional  plants.  No  longer  was  there 
room  for  housing.  So  in  the  mid-1800s,  for  the  first  time,  workers 
had  to  live  farther  from  the  factories  and  commute  to  work 
by  means  other  than  walking.  The  inclined  plane  railway  solved 
the  problem  of  transporting  people  from  their  homes  atop 
Mount  Washington  to  their  places  of  work  along  the  river,  and 
home  again.  Today,  two  inclined  planes  remain  in  Pittsburgh 
from  a total  of  19  that  were  built  between  1854  and  1901.  Pitts- 
burgh and  its  inclines  are  an  early  example  of  the  great  commuter 
age  of  American  commerce,  and  our  commuter  lifestyle  con- 
tinues today. 

Cliffside  park 

Back  in  Harrisburg,  while  fishing  for  smallmouth  bass  near 
City  Island,  I looked  westward  and  noticed  a small  cliffside  park. 
That’s  Negley  Park,  in  Lemoyne,  an  overlook  about  125  feet  or 
so  above  the  Susquehanna  River  and  borough  of  Lemoyne.  I 
had  no  idea  that  during  the  summer  of  1863,  just  west  of  Negley 
Park,  area  citizens  built  two  forts.  Fort  Washington,  which  no 
longer  exists,  was  built  on  the  summit  of  Negley  Park’s  hill. 
Fort  Couch  was  built  a half-mile  west  of  Negley  Park.  Today, 
a water  tower  stands  on  that  site.  During  the  Civil  War,  the 
southwest  view  of  these  outposts  let  Union  troops  keep  a watchful 


eye  for  any  approach  of  hostile  forces.  Today,  the  breastworks 
of  Fort  Couch  can  be  found  nearby,  with  two  Pennsylvania 
Historical  and  Museum  Commission  historical  markers  explain- 
ing the  fort’s  history. 

Near  this  site  was  the  northernmost  advance  of  Confeder- 
ate troops  during  the  Civil  War.  On  June  29,  1863,  two  days 
before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  began,  General  Lee  sent  a cav- 
alry unit  from  Chambersburg  toward  Harrisburg  to  scout  the 
area.  Lee’s  objective  was  to  destroy  the  railroad  bridge  at  Har- 
risburg and  capture  the  city.  The  Confederate  scouts  met  Union 
troops  from  these  forts,  and  their  brief  exchange  of  fire  resulted 
in  casualties  on  both  sides. 

I continued  to  cast  in  the  area,  but  looking  up  at  Negley  Park’s 
precipice  garnered  most  of  my  interest.  I imagined  what  might 
have  happened  if  Lee’s  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  had  been 
victorious  at  Gettysburg.  Would  Lee  have  marched  on  Harris- 
burg? Would  he  have  gazed  on  the  city  across  the  Susquehanna 
River  from  what  is  today  Negley  Park?  Would  his  viewing  the 
city  from  this  commanding  site  have  been  a prelude  to  shell- 


ing Harrisburg— or  panicking  its  residents— into  submission? 

I continued  drifting  and  casting,  but  I fixed  my  eyes  on  Negley 
Park  for  a long  time. 

Great  Valley 

I had  been  fishing  several  sections  of  Conodoguinet  Creek 
in  Cumberland  County.  Conodoguinet  Creek  flows  easterly 
from  Franklin  County  through  Cumberland  County  to  the 
Susquehanna  River.  It  runs  through  an  expansive  valley  be- 
tween nearly  parallel  ridges.  Between  casts  in  several  locations 
I had  looked  up  to  the  southeast  and  saw  South  Mountain  and 
Michaux  State  Forest.  To  the  northwest  I saw  Blue  Mountain 
and  Tuscarora  State  Forest. 

This  valley  is  the  Great  Valley,  from  this  point  arcing  southwest 
and  northeast.  In  this  area,  and  farther  northeast,  it’s  called 
the  Cumberland  Valley.  Still  farther  northeast,  part  of  the  valley 
is  called  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  Farther  east,  it’s  the  Leba- 
non Valley,  and  even  farther  east,  it’s  the  Lehigh  Valley.  To  the 
southwest  in  Maryland,  the  Great  Valley  is  known  as  the 
Hagerstown  Valley,  and  farther  south,  it’s  called  the  Shenandoah 
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Valley.  In  fact,  the  Great  Valley  reaches  from  Georgia  to  Canada, 
with  some  150  valley  miles  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  portion  of  the  Great  Valley  and  the  nearly 
parallel  ridges  punctuated  by  more  valleys  characterize 
Pennsylvania’s  Ridge  and  Valley  physiographic  province.  Penn- 
sylvania has  seven  physiographic  provinces.  The  state’s  geology 
has  occurred  over  millions  of  years,  and  different  parts  of  the 
state  experienced  different  geological  occurrences.  Areas  of 
common  events  and  topography  are  grouped  in  these  physi- 
ographic provinces. 

The  obstacles  of  ridge  after  ridge  prevented  vigorous  west- 
ward expansion  by  British  colonial  settlers.  The  French  reached 
western  Pennsylvania  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Allegheny 
River,  bypassing  the  Ridge  and  Valley  province.  Settlers  from 
what  is  today  West  Virginia  reached  western  Pennsylvania  by 
following  the  rivers  that  flowed  into  southwest  Pennsylvania. 
Only  in  the  1800s  did  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  begin  to  conquer 
the  Ridge  and  Valley  province,  and  it  wasn’t  until  1 940  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  overcame  these  ridges  by  tunneling 
through  them.  Three  tunnels  built  in  1940  were  later  bypassed. 
Four  more  tunnels  remain  open  today:  The  East-West  Mainline’s 
Allegheny  Tunnel  in  Somerset  County,  the  Tuscarora  Tunnel 
in  Fulton  and  Franklin  counties,  the  Blue  Mountain  and 
Kittatinny  tunnels  in  Franklin  County,  and  the  Northeastern 
Extension’s  Lehigh  Tunnel  in  Carbon  and  Lehigh  counties. 


Water  trail 

I had  just  caught  and  released  a fine  17-inch  brown 
trout  while  drifting  on  the  Allegheny  River,  only 
a few  hundred  yards  below  Kinzua  Dam.  While  I 
rinsed  my  hands,  I looked  upward.  “What  a mag- 
nificent resource,”  I thought.  This  place  is  one  of 
the  most  “fishiest-looking”  in  Pennsylvania— and 
for  good  reason.  It’s  home  to  hefty  trout,  small- 
mouth  bass,  northern  pike,  muskies,  walleyes,  catfish 
and  carp.  Non-angling  boaters  enjoy  the  captivating 
scenery  while  floating  downstream,  and,  surrounded 
by  the  Allegheny  National  Forest,  other  outdoor 
enthusiasts  pursue  activities  here  year-round. 

In  1992,  three  river  sections  totaling  86.6  miles 
between  Kinzua  Dam  and  Emlenton  were  designated 
parts  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. This  federal  classification  helps  preserve  the 
river’s  character,  protects  it  from  damaging  devel- 
opment, and  raises  public  awareness  of  this  precious 
resource. 

In  addition,  from  Kinzua  Dam  to  Emlenton,  a 
distance  of  some  107  miles,  the  river  has  become  the  Middle 
Allegheny  River  Water  Trail.  The  water  trail  is  a cooperative 
venture  among  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  Allegheny  National  Forest, 
PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  Oil  Heritage  Region,  Allegheny 
River  Support  Group,  Venango  Museum  of  Art,  Science  & 
Industry,  and  the  PA  Department  of  Conservation  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  Water  trails,  a PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
initiative,  promote  the  connection  of  people  to  our  natural 
resources,  and  foster  our  taking  care  of  those  resources.  Wa- 
ter trails  have  trailheads,  as  do  hiking  trails.  They  also  highlight 
points  of  interest  and  recreational  activities.  Pennsylvania’s 
other  w'ater  trails  include  sections  of  the  Schuylkill  River,  the 
Raystown  Branch  Juniata  River,  the  Susquehanna  River,  the 
Lehigh  River  and  Swatara  Creek. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I could  rave  on,  to  myself  or  to  oth- 
ers, about  the  great  fishing  I had  experienced  on  the  Allegheny 
River.  But  knowing  the  story  of  the  partnerships  among  fed- 
eral, state,  county,  local  and  private  entities,  which  help  protect, 
conserve  and  enhance  these  waterways,  makes  for  a much  more 
fulfilling  fishing  experience.  Pennsylvania’s  waterways  and  their 
adjacent  areas  abound  with  historical,  geological  and  conser- 
vation importance.  While  fishing,  you  just  have  to  look  up  to 
appreciate  them.0 


Resources 

* Allegheny  National  Forest,  www.fs.fed.us/r9/allegheny. 

* Delaware  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area,  www.nps.gov/dewa. 

* Department  of  Conservation  and  Natural  Resources  (state  forests,  state  parks  and  PA  Geologic  Survey),  www.dcnr.state.pa.us. 

* National  Park  Service,  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  www.nps.gov/rivers. 

* Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  www.fish.state.pa.us. 

* Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission,  www.phmc.state.pa.us. 

* Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission,  www.paturnpike.com. 
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Julian  Ba lister  hoists  a nice  bluegill  from  Crooked 
Creek,  Armstrong  County.  He  caught  the  fish 
on  a worm  last  April.  Julian  received  a First 
Fish  Award  for  the  catch. 


Jim  Kozora  (left)  and  his  son,  Jim,  show  the 
smallmouth  bass  they  caught  last  summer  in 
Slippery  Rock  Creek.  All  the  bass  were  1 3 inches 
to  1 6 inches  long. 


Mike  Pektas,  Cheswick,  shows  the  24.25-inch 
brown  trout  he  caught  last  April  at  Glade  Run 
Lake,  Butler  County.  The  brown  trout  took 
a mealworm. 


Lisa  Marucci,  age  7,  is  very  proud  of  the  14.5- 
inch  smallmouth  bass  she  caught  in  Brandywine 
Creek,  Delaware  County.  She  used  a minnow 
to  fool  the  smallmouth. 


Rick  Miller,  Starford,  PA,  shows  three  golden 
rainbow  trout  he  caught  last  opening  day  in  Chest 
Creek,  Clearfield  County,  and  in  Little  Mahoning 
Creek,  Indiana  County.  The  fish  were  (from 
left)  17  inches,  18  inches  and  20  inches. 


James  Pauley,  Spring  Grove,  hefts  the  1 1 -pound, 
1 0-ounce  northern  pike  he  caught  through  the 
ice  at  Lake  Marburg,  Codorus  State  Park.  The 
big  pike  grabbed  a live  shiner  on  a tip-up. 


Catherine  Heavner  (left),  14,  and  her  brother 
Ronnie  Heavner,  13,  hold  the  1 7.5-inch,  3.8- 
pound  largemouth  bass  that  Ronnie  caught  on 
a nightcrawler  in  the  Betzwood  area  of  the 
Schuylkill  River.  Catherine  netted  the  fish.  After 
the  photos  were  taken,  they  released  the  fish. 


Eddie  Totin,  Pittsburgh,  shows  the  nice 
smallmouth  bass  he  caught  in  Conneaut  Lake. 
The  ftsh  weighed  a bit  over  4 pounds. 
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Pennsylvania  Fishes 

170  pages,  6x9  inches,  full  color,  illustrated 
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directions.  Includes  details  on  each  access’s 
services.  Also  lists  public  fishing  waters  by 
county. 


Pennsylvania  Amphibians  & Reptiles 

166  pages,  6x9  inches,  full  color,  illustrated. 
Salamanders,  frogs,  toads,  turtles,  lizards 
and  snakes.  Animal  characteristics,  identifi- 
cation, range,  habitat,  reproduction  and 
food. 
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Mystery  keys 

Like  most  waterways  conservation 
officers,  I have  many  keys  that  I have 
collected  over  the  years,  to  open  gates 
for  stocking  and  to  reach  other  areas. 
Sorting  through  them  all,  trying  to 
find  the  one  I need  at  any  particular 
time,  can  be  confusing,  so  I was  at- 
tempting to  identify  some  of  my 


“mystery  keys.”  Some  have  identify- 
ing marks  scratched  into  them  that 
help  tell  where  they  go,  so  I noticed 
writing  on  one  and  tried  to  read  the 
faint  lettering.  The  key  is  labeled 
“lock.”  Now  I just  have  to  figure  out 
which  lock.— WCO  Thomas  J. 

Tarkowski,  Venango  County. 

Perfect  autumn  day 

It’s  a beautiful  autumn  day.  The 
leaves  are  just  beginning  to  change. 
Clouds  cover  the  sky  almost  entirely. 
While  I’m  driving  to  the  fishin’  hole, 
it  begins  to  drizzle.  A slight  breeze 
out  of  the  northeast  aids  in  making 
this  day  just  about  perfect.  This  is 
the  third  week  in  a row  my  fishing 
partner  opted  to  scout  for  deer  in- 
stead of  accompanying  me  trout 
fishing,  since  archery  season  is  only  a 
week  away.  I guess  it’ll  be  his  loss 
again.  The  trout  are  visibly  feeding 
on  the  bottom  and  the  surface  as  I 
arrive,  and  no  one  else  is  around.  I 
carefully  select  my  spot  and  crouch 
down  on  the  shoreline  so  I don’t 
spook  the  feeding  fish. 

The  first  cast  doesn’t  produce  a 
fish,  but  one  becomes  one  of  many 
near  misses.  On  the  third  cast,  the 
first  of  many  brook  trout  is  landed 


and  released.  This  is  no  ordinary 
brookie— if  s a small  male  in  full 
spawning  colors.  Now  my  blood  really 
starts  flowing  as  I release  the  fish. 

Nearly  90  minutes  and  a dozen  or  so 
fish  later,  the  perfect  autumn  day  is 
interrupted,  not  by  rain,  not  by  heavy 
winds,  and  not  by  spooked  fish.  This 
perfect  day  was  interrupted  by  two 
men  who  decided  that  they  wanted  to 
fish  the  same  50-yard  stretch  of  the 
stream  that  I was  on.  These  two  men 
approached  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  very  small  stream  and  began  cast- 
ing. I just  reeled  in  my  line  and  sat 
back.  I watched  as  all  of  the  trout  that 
were  previously  in  a feeding  frenzy 
seemed  to  disappear.  Cast  after  cast 
proved  to  be  frustrating  these  two 
men  becuase  there  were  no  takers  for 
their  offerings.  These  men  asked  me  if 
I thought  they  spooked  the  fish— they 
were  standing  ankle-deep  in  this  small 
stream.  I told  them  that  these  trout 
are  sometimes  finicky,  which  resulted 
in  very  disgruntled  looks  and 
mumbles  from  both  of  them.  These 
disgruntled  looks  and  sarcastic 
mumbles  would  just  be  the  beginning 
of  their  problems  today.  Believe  it  or 
not,  neither  of  these  New  Jersey  resi- 
dents bothered  to  purchase  a fishing 
license  before  trout  fishing.— WCO 
Dave  Kaneski,  Northern  Wayne  County. 

Leaky  boat 

Every  year  boaters  needlessly  die 
because  they  fail  to  wear  a personal 
flotation  device  (PFD)  while  boating. 
Some  don’t  even  bother  to  have  them 
on  board  as  required  by  law.  Recently, 
there  was  a person  who  was  not  wear- 
ing a PFD,  even  though  he  knew  his 
boat  had  a leak  and  would  take  on  wa- 
ter. 

When  I arrived  at  a public  access,  a 
young  man  was  attending  to  a per- 
sonal watercraft  (PWC),  which  was  on 
its  trailer.  He  had  the  PWC  in  several 
pieces  and  water  flowed  freely  out  the 
back.  When  asked  what  the  problem 
was,  he  explained  that  there  must  be  a 
leak  somewhere  in  the  hull,  because  it 
filled  with  water  and  almost  sank.  He 
said  he  was  fortunate  to  get  it  back  to 


shore.  I wished  him  well  and  went  on 
my  way. 

About  two  hours  later,  I returned  to 
see  this  person  out  on  the  water  oper- 
ating the  same  personal  watercraft.  I 
immediately  noticed  he  was  not  wear- 
ing a personal  flotation  device  as 
required.  When  asked  where  his  PFD 
was,  he  said,  “It’s  right  there  on  shore 
in  front  of  you.”  After  I explained  to 
him  that  the  PFD  should  be  on  him 
and  not  the  shore,  he  said,  “I  was  only 
going  out  for  a short  time  to  see  if  I 
could  find  out  how  the  water  was  get- 
ting in.”— George  Geisler,  Southcentral 
Region  Manager. 

Right  on  cue 

Regional  Manager  Kerry  Messerle 
and  I scheduled  a meeting  with 
PennDOT  officials  concerning  a water 
pollution  problem  on  a small  tribu- 
tary to  Mehoopany  Creek.  I explained 
my  concern  for  the  stream  because 
wild  reproducing  trout  lived  in  the 
creek.  One  of  the  PennDOT  men 
chuckled  and  remarked  that  the 
stream  sometimes  dries  up  in  the  sum- 
mer—he  doubted  there  could  be  wild 
trout  in  the  stream.  Just  as  he  finished 
his  chuckle,  two  beautiful  wild  brook 
trout  swam  out  from  under  the  Route 
87  bridge  in  full  view,  as  if  they  had 
heard  the  comment  and  had  to  prove  a 
point.  WCO  Larry  L.  Bundy  Jr.,  Wyo- 
ming/Eastern Sullivan  Counties. 

Possession,  display  of  licenses 

I have  noticed  that  a lot  of  anglers 
do  not  display  fishing  licenses  while 
collecting  bait.  Reviewing  the  Sum- 
mary of  Fishing  Regulations  and  Laws 
would  help  many  fishermen  keep 
within  the  established  rules  for  the 
sport.  Remember  that  to  take 
fishbait,  baitfish  and  all  species  of  am- 
phibians and  reptiles  from 
Commonwealth  waters,  a valid  fishing 
license  must  be  displayed  on  an  outer 
garment.  In  addition,  anglers  must  be 
prepared  to  furnish  positive  proof  of 
identification.  Practically  speaking,  if 
you  are  gathering  bait  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  and  have  your  license  prop- 
erly displayed,  it  may  prevent  you 
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from  an  unnecessary  walk  to  shore  to 
speak  with  a conservation  officer.  This 
display  requirement  also  applies  to 
those  anglers  who  are  bowfishing  with 
archery  equipment.— WCO  Donald  L. 
Lauver  Jr.,  Juniata/Perry  Counties. 

Christmas  cards 

Again  this  past  holiday  season,  the 
Falling  Spring  Chapter  of  Trout  Un- 
limited took  Christmas  cards  to  every 
landowner  along  the  Heritage  Trout 
and  Delayed-Harvest  sections  of  Fall- 
ing Spring  Branch.  In  this  way  the 
chapter  wished  the  landowners  a merry 
Christmas  and  thanked  them  for  al- 
lowing fishing  on  their  property 
throughout  the  year.  I think  this  is  a 
small  but  meaningful  effort  that  is  ap- 
preciated by  the  property  owners.  A 
thank  you  to  them  is  important  be- 
cause fishing  depends  on  their 
unspoken  but  gracious  welcome  to  the 
stream’s  riches.— WCO  Jan  C.  Caveney 
(retired),  Franklin/Eastern  Fulton 
Counties. 

Identifying  the  poacher 

Several  years  ago  on  a Sunday  in  De- 
cember I was  patrolling  the  river  and 
ponds  in  Towanda  Township.  I heard 
one  of  my  DWCOs  talking  with  retired 


Game  Protector  Ed  Gallew.  The  con- 
versation concerned  a report  from  the 
evening  before  of  an  illegally  killed 
deer.  I informed  both  that  I was  in  the 
area  and  offered  to  assist.  The  answer 
was  yes,  and  I was  asked  to  look  along 
a particular  road  to  see  if  I could  find 
evidence  of  the  deer  where  the 
poacher’s  car  was  believed  to  have  es- 
caped the  landowner’s  view.  I agreed 
to  look  along  the  road.  About  an  hour 
later,  I called  on  the  radio  and  in- 
formed WCO  Gallew  that  I had  the 
deer  and  knew  the  name,  address,  date 


of  birth,  height,  weight,  hat  size  and 
other  details  of  the  poacher.  All  he 
would  have  to  do  is  contact  the 
poacher  and  fill  out  the  paperwork. 
WCO  Gallew  asked  if  I had  the  poacher 
at  the  scene.  I replied  that  I did  not. 
There  was  silence  and  then  he  said  that 
he  would  arrive  at  my  location  in  five 
minutes.  Knowing  the  poacher’s  hat 
size  definitely  had  his  attention,  I be- 
lieve. When  WCO  Gallew  arrived,  I 
handed  him  the  poacher’s  hat  with  his 
new  fishing  license  pinned  to  it!  When 
he  threw  the  deer  out  of  the  car  trunk, 
his  hat  also  went  over  the  bank,  and  of 
course,  the  poacher  was  not  aware  of 
that  little  piece  of  evidence  that  so 
nicely  made  this  air-tight  case.— WCO 
Warren  Singer  ( retired ),  Bradford/Western 
Sullivan. 

Halloween 

Around  the  time  of  Halloween, 
Deputy  Dave  Taylor  and  I were  on  our 
way  home  from  assisting  another  of- 
ficer with  his  fall  trout  stocking.  We 
decided  to  take  a short  detour  and 
drive  by  a small  lake  in  our  district.  We 
received  several  tips  this  year  that 
people  were  fishing  without  licenses 
but  never  saw  anyone  on  the  lake.  In 
fact,  in  my  two  years  as  the  WCO  in 
Lackawanna  County,  I have  never  seen 
anyone  on  the  lake.  Dave  has  been  a 
deputy  for  five  years  and  has  never  wit- 
nessed anyone  fishing  or  boating  on 
the  lake,  either.  As  we  slowly  drove  by 
the  lake,  Deputy  Taylor  noticed  some- 
one sitting  on  a bench  on  the  opposite 
shoreline.  It  was  close  to  dark  and  a 
bit  chilly  outside.  Surely  the  indi- 
vidual had  to  be  fishing.  What  else 
could  he  be  doing?  We  drove  around 
the  lake.  I dropped  Deputy  Taylor  off 
at  one  location  and  walked  up  the 
shoreline  toward  the  individual.  I pro- 
ceeded in  the  patrol  vehicle  up  the 
road  another  few  hundred  yards  and 
observed  the  only  vehicle  in  a driveway. 
It  possessed  North  Carolina  plates. 
Could  it  be  a nonresident  fishing  with- 
out a license?  I left  the  patrol  vehicle 
and  walked  down  to  the  lake  to  meet 
Dave.  As  Deputy  Taylor  and  I con- 
verged on  the  area,  we  noticed  a figure 


sitting  on  the  bench.  It  was  a straw 
dummy,  made  for  Halloween,  outfitted 
with  clothes  including  hat,  boots  and 
two  fishing  rods.  As  Deputy  Taylor 
approached,  I said,  “He  doesn’t  have  a 
license,  but  he’s  not  fishing  and  he’s 
only  a dummy!”  It  was  a funny  end  to 
a long  day  of  work.— WCO  Walter  A. 
Buckman,  Lackawanna  County. 

Lake  Erie’s  moods 

It  was  a beautiful  June  Saturday  for 
boating  on  Lake  Erie.  The  lake  had 
waves  less  than  12  inches,  the  sun  was 
out,  and  no  rain  was  forecast  until  late 
evening.  Judging  from  the  full  parking 
lot  at  the  Walnut  Creek  Access,  we  ap- 
parently weren’t  the  only  ones  with 
that  assessment.  I had  25-year  veteran 
DWCO  Duane  English  and  a new 
DWCO  observer  Ben  Suchocki  for  a 
crew  on  the  planned  boat  patrol  to 
cover  the  trenches  for  potential  excess 
rod  violations  and  to  patrol  the  Ohio 
border  for  encroachment  by  unli- 
censed anglers.  As  we  were  preparing 
to  get  underway,  dark  clouds  appeared 
over  the  trees  in  the  southwest  sky.  In 
no  time,  it  seemed  that  torrential  rains 
and  lightning  were  imminent.  The 
rush  of  boats  in  from  the  lake  engulfed 
the  marina  and  filled  the  channel  to 
the  entrance  at  the  lake.  Larger  boats 
circled  off  the  mouth,  waiting  their 
turn,  and  calls  from  disabled  boats 
were  coming  in  from  cell  phones  and 
marine  band  radio. 

We  immediately  took  places  on  the 
launch  ramps,  assisting  boats  having 
difficulty  in  the  high  winds,  directing 
traffic,  holding  watercraft  while  ve- 
hicles were  retrieved,  calming  a few 
excited  operators  and  towing  in  a dis- 
abled boat.  With  additional  assistance 
from  the  office  clerk,  Sherri,  we  were 
able  to  get  everyone  safely  in  just  in 
time  to  have  the  sun  suddenly  appear 
as  the  hour-long  storm  passed  over. 

Soaking  wet  and  with  the  clear  skies, 
a check  with  the  Cleveland  weather 
office  assured  us  that  the  only  other 
storm  would  pass  well  to  our  east  and 
that  from  Walnut  Creek  westward 
would  be  clear.  Deciding  that  a boat 
patrol  would  be  the  quickest  way  to  get 
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dry  vve  got  underway  through  the  first 
trench  to  the  Ohio  state  line  as  previ- 
ously planned.  Most  of  the  boats  that 
just  had  come  in  with  a rush  also 
joined  us.  From  12  miles  out  in  the 
lake,  I noticed  darkening  skies  with 
building  clouds  to  the  south,  and  I de- 
cided to  shorten  the  patrol  and  head 
in.  Shortly  after  docking,  the  weather 
cut  loose  again  with  a repeat  perfor- 
mance on  our  part  of  getting  drenched 
while  assisting  boaters. 

Afterward,  while  still  dripping  wet, 
Sherri  came  to  me  and  said  that  every- 
one wanted  to  know  who  the  “bigshot” 
was  that  was  here  from  Harrisburg  that 
was  making  Duane  and  me  work  so 
hard  out  in  the  rain.  Finally  we  got  to 
the  bottom  of  the  confusion.  The  new 
deputy  observer  was  unknown  to  the 
regular  boaters  and  was  mistakenly 
confused  as  “Harrisburg  brass.”  It  got 
a good  chuckle  that  seemed  to  lighten 
the  mood  that  two  soakings  put  us 
in .—WCO  John  Bowser,  Western  Erie 
County. 

Orange  hunting  suits 

Unfortunately,  boaters  across 
America  lose  their  lives  every  year  dur- 
ing cold  weather  and  in  cold  water 
conditions.  Most  of  these  tragedies 
could  be  avoided  if  sportsmen  take 
certain  precautions.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  precautions  is  always  to 
wear  a life  jacket  or  float  coat.  I see 
people  every  year  wearing  their  orange 
hunting  suits  while  boating  during 
cold  water  conditions.  If  these  people 
would  fall  overboard,  they  would  sink 
like  a rock.  Also,  do  not  stand  in  your 
fishing  boat  for  any  reason.  People  are 
more  likely  to  capsize  their  boats  while 
standing.  If  you  need  to  stretch  or  use 
the  restroom,  please  take  your  boat  to 
shore.  Remember,  have  fun  and  be 
safe.— WCO  Thomas  Stuckey,  Lebanon/ 
Southern  Dauphin  Counties. 

“I  Know,  I Know” 

DWCO  Loren  Lustig  and  I were  on 
boat  patrol  on  Lake  Marburg,  Codorus 
State  Park,  this  summer  and  observed 
a boat  operated  at  faster  that  the  slow, 


minimum  height  swell  speed  while  a 
person  was  standing  in  the  boat.  This 
is  a violation  of  the  Fish  and  Boat 
Code,  so  we  stopped  and  boarded  the 
boat.  When  cautioning  the  operator 
about  such  activity,  his  response  was, 

“I  know,  I know.”  While  performing  a 
safety  inspection,  we  found  the  boat 
short  one  wearable  personal  flotation 
device.  When  this  was  brought  to  the 
operator’s  attention,  his  response  was, 
“I  know,  I know.”  We  detected  several 
more  violations  and  brought  them  to 
the  operator’s  attention,  and  the  re- 
sponse was,  “I  know,  I know.”  After  a 
while,  the  repetition  of  the  operator’s 
response  got  the  better  of  my  curiosity 
and  I asked  how  he  knew  so  much 
about  the  deficiencies  on  his  boat. 
“Well,”  he  responded,  “I  took  your 
boating  safety  course  this  spring.”  I 
guess  if  I had  asked  him  if  he  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  next,  the 
response  would  have  been,  “I  know,  I 
know.”— WCO  David  R.  Keller,  Adams/ 
Western  York  Counties. 

Hey,  Joe 

Sometimes  a real-life  event  doesn’t 
leave  your  mind.  A few  years  back 
when  WCO  Leo  George  (now  of  Lake 
Wallenpaupack)  and  I were  assigned  to 
the  Philadelphia  District,  we  were  on  a 
tour  of  Philadelphia  serving  warrants. 
After  carefully  studying  the  description 
of  a person  we  were  attempting  to  lo- 
cate (name  is  Joe),  a gentleman 
matching  that  description  met  us  at 
his  door.  He  said  it  was  the  correct 
address,  but  that  we  were  searching  for 
his  brother.  Then  why  would  he  have 
his  brother’s  name  (Joe)  tattooed  on 
his  forearm?  Needless  to  say,  Joe  had 
matching  jewelry  (handcuffs)  to  go 
along  with  his  tattoo.  Nice  try,  Joe!— 
WCO  John  V.  Sabaitis,  Southern  Berks 
County. 

Ice  fishing  football? 

“Ice  fishing  football,”  anyone?  My 
rounds  of  the  area  waterways  Decem- 
ber 30  brought  that  very  question  to 
mind.  As  I trekked  across  the  ice  of  a 
local  lake,  I overheard  what  seemed  to 


be  a couple  of  ice  fishermen  laughing 
and  arguing.  Sure  enough,  they  were 
seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  a home- 
made nylon  ice  shanty  with  two  jigging 
rods  each.  They  were  engaged  in  a 
heated  debate.  The  subject  apparently 
centered  on  whether  the  “Eagles”  had 
successfully  kicked  a field  goal  or  not. 

I wasn’t  quite  sure  what  they  were  ar- 
guing about.  There  was  no  radio 
nearby.  They  had  no  television.  I did 
notice  that  one  fellow  was  wearing  a 
Tampa  Bay  Buccaneers  knit  cap,  and 
the  other  guy  was  wearing  a Philadel- 
phia Eagles  warmup  jacket.  That 
posed  a problem:  The  Eagles  and  Bucs 
were  playing  an  NFL  playoff  game 
alright,  but  it  was  to  be  the  next  day! 
After  things  calmed,  I couldn’t  resist 
asking,  “Aren’t  you  guys  arguing  about 
a game  that  hasn’t  even  begun?” 

They’d  been  so  involved  in  their  de- 
bate, they  hadn’t  seen  my  approach,  as 
I’d  assumed.  The  Eagles  fan  flinched, 
hearing  my  voice.  The  Bucs  fan 
shouted,  “Good,  he  can  decide!”  Sud- 
denly, without  knowing  it,  my  uniform 
somehow  morphed  into  a zebra  suit.  I 
was  asked  to  “rule”  on  a trout  that  was 
out  of  the  hole,  but  spit  the  hook  and 
got  away.  My  decision  could  “place 
Philly  ahead  by  3 points.”  I know  my 
face  revealed  the  most  bewildered  look 
imaginable.  These  two  “prognostica- 
tors” somehow  had  a system  by  which 
they  were  predicting  the  game  score  by 
the  fish  they  caught.  After  laughingly 
agreeing  to  “rule”  on  the  trout,  I told 
them  the  trout  had  never  really  been 
possessed. ..it  never  hit  the  ice,  never 
got  measurered,  etc.  That  led  to  quite 
an  uproar.  I don’t  know  who  ulti- 
mately won,  but  I did  ask  the  Bucs  fan 
if  he  didn’t  think  he  needed  to  find  a 
new  way  of  making  predictions.  He 
looked  puzzled.  I reminded  him  of 
Tampa’s  alleged  0-19  record  in  frigid 
temperatures  and  where  the  real  game 
was  being  played.— WCO  James  M.  Vatter, 
Eastern  Westmoreland/Northwest  Somerset 
Counties. 
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Streams  to  be  Re-opened 
to  Public  Fishing 

Nearly  30  miles  of  streams  in  northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  will  be  reopened  to  free 
public  fishing  under  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and 
Theta  Land  Corporation.  Working  un- 
der the  guidance  and  encouragement  of 
State  Representatives  Edward  Staback 


(Lackawanna)  and  John  Yudichak 
(Luzerne),  the  Commission  has  agreed  to 
lease  some  stream  sections  from  Theta  Cor- 
poration and  manage  them  for  public 
fishing. 

Commission  Executive  Director  Peter 
A.  Colangelo  praised  Representatives 
Staback  and  Yudichak,  and  Bob 
McNichols  of  Theta  Land  Corporation, 
for  their  cooperation  and  assistance  in 
working  out  a way  to  give  anglers  greater 


fishing  opportunities.  “Pennsylvania  an- 
glers depend  on  public-spirited 
landowners  to  allow  fishing  on  their  pri- 
vate property,”  Colangelo  said.  “The 
agreement  of  Theta  Land  Corporation  for 
fishing  in  some  important  stream  reaches 
on  their  lands  reflects  their  generosity  and 
cooperative  spirit.  Representative  Ed 
Staback  and  Bob  McNichols  [of  Theta] 
went  the  extra  mile  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment to  satisfy  various  concerns,  and  we 
are  very  grateful.” 

Much  of  the  groundwork  for  this  un- 
derstanding was  laid  by  Paul  Mahon,  a 
member  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
from  Clarks  Summit.  “I  want  to  commend 
the  hard  work  of  Commissioner  Mahon 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  this  agree- 
ment,” observed  Executive  Director 
Colangelo.  “Paul’s  efforts  over  more  than 
a year  helped  clear  the  way  for  our  suc- 
cess in  putting  together  a real  win-win 
situation  for  the  anglers  of  this  region.” 

The  agreement  covers  sections  of 
Harveys  Creek  (Luzerne  County),  Roar- 
ing Brook,  Kellum  Creek,  Spring  Brook, 
Green  Run,  and  Panther  Creek  (all  in 
Lackawanna  County),  and  a section  of  the 
Lackawanna  River  (West  Branch, 
Susquehanna  County).  Sections  of 
Harveys  Creek  (including  a Delayed-Har- 
vest,  Artificial-Lures-Only 
special-regulation  area)  and  Roaring 
Brook  are  managed  for  stocked  trout,  and 
the  Fish  & Boat  Commission  will  be  re- 
storing these  waters  to  its  trout  stocking 
lists.  For  2002,  more  than  10,000  adult 
trout  will  be  stocked  in  these  waters,  and 
a fall  2001  stocking  on  the  Delayed-Har- 
vest  section  of  Harveys  Creek  may  be 
possible.  Other  stream  sections  are  cov- 
ered by  Catch-and-Release  special 
regulations,  and  those  sections  and  others 
are  managed  for  wild  trout  fishing. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Commission 
will  lease  the  stream  corridors  from  Theta 
for  $ 1 per  year.  Theta  will  retain  the  right 
to  terminate  the  lease  agreement  (in  whole 
or  in  part)  on  notice  to  the  Commission. 
The  lease  agreement  provides  that  the 
stream  corridors  will  be  subject  to  Fish 
& Boat  Commission  property  regulations, 
which  will  be  enforced  by  Commission 
staff.  Additional  restrictions  on  use  and 
possession  of  alcoholic  beverages  will 
apply  to  a section  of  Harveys  Creek 
(Luzerne  County). 


Fishin ' from  the  Kitchen 

Trout  Quiche  by  Wayne  Phillips 


A perfect  fish  dish  for  warm  summer 
months  is  a trout  quiche  that  can  be 
served  either  hot  or  at  room  tempera- 
ture. 

Ingredients  (for  four  servings) 

1 baked  9-inch  pastry  shell,  home- 
made or  purchased 

For  quiche  filling: 

□2  eggs 

□ 1 cup  heavy  cream  or  half  and  half 

□ 1 cup  cooked  trout,  flaked 

□ 1/2-cup  diced  onion 

□ 1/2-cup  diced  red  pepper 

□ 1/2-cup  diced  mushrooms 

□ 1 tablespoon  fresh  tarragon  or 
dill,  roughly  chopped 

□ Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Procedure 

Bake  the  pastry  shell  and  let  it  cool. 
Saute  onions,  red  peppers  and  mush- 
rooms until  soft.  Flake  the  cooked 
trout,  but  leave  it  in  larger  pieces.  Beat 
the  eggs  and  cream  together.  Spread 
the  fish  and  vegetables  in  the  baked  pie 
crust.  Pour  the  egg  mixture  over  the 
fish  and  vegetables.  Bake  in  a 375-de- 
gree oven  until  set,  25  to  35  minutes. 

Serve 

A small  wedge  of  quiche  can  be 
served  as  an  appetizer,  or  a larger 
wedge  combined  with  a tossed  green 
salad  makes  an  ideal  summer  main 
course. 


Hints 

This  is  a great  way  to  stretch  a little 
fish  to  flavor  a complete  dish.  Cook 
the  fish  either  by  frying  or  baking. 

Add  some  of  your  favorite  vegetables 
to  the  quiche.  Any  combination  of  on- 
ions, sweet  bell  peppers  and 
mushrooms  works,  but  feel  free  to  in- 
clude zucchini,  celery,  asparagus  or 
peas. 

Careful  Quiches 

Quiche  is  a balance  of  rich  pastry 
with  a silky  smooth  custard  that  binds 
together  flavorful  items,  in  this  case 
trout  and  vegetables.  Feel  free  to  add 
more  trout  and  fewer  vegetables.  To 
highlight  the  trout,  just  add  diced  on- 
ions and  mushrooms.  To  help  keep 
the  bottom  crust  from  becoming 
soggy,  bake  it  in  a 400-degree  oven. 
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Former  Commissioner  J. 
Wayne  Yorks  Honored  at  Fall 
Commission  Meeting 

Members  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion  and  staff  honored  former 
Commissioner  J.  Wayne  Yorks  in  ceremo- 
nies held  at  the  Commission’s  Harrisburg 
headquarters  on  October  1.  Commissioner 
Yorks,  who  died  in  January  2001,  served 
as  a member  of  the  Fish  & Boat  Commis- 
sion for  17  years. 


The  Commission  dedicated  an  oak  tree 
at  the  Harrisburg  office  to  the  memory  of 
Commissioner  Yorks.  In  addition,  a framed 
Commission  flag  was  presented  to  Mrs. 
Virginia  Yorks. 

Commissioner  Yorks  served  as  a member 
of  the  Fish  Commission  and  the  Fish  & 
Boat  Commission,  representing  the  Fifth 
District,  from  1980  until  1997. 


Angler's  Notebook  ty  (Jon  Far 


The  mission  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Fish  & Boat  Commission  is  to 
provide  fishing  and  boating 
opportunities  through  the 
protection  and  management 
of  aquatic  resources. 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE 

Peter  A.  Colangelo,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  T.  Guise, 

Deputy  Executive  Director/ Chief  Counsel 
Laurie  Shepler,  Assistant  Counsel 
K.  Ron  Weis,  Project  Planner 
John  Arway,  Division  of  Environmental  Services 
Joseph  A.  Greene,  Legislative  Liaison 
Louis  C.  Kauffman  Jr.,  Personnel 
Tom  Ford,  Aquatic  Resources  Planning  Coordinator 
Dan  Tredinnick,  Press  Secretary 


Small  limestone-influ- 
enced spring  creeks  have  a 
reputation  for  producing 
large,  but  difficult-to-catch 
trout.  Many  fly  fishermen 
think  the  mayfly  hatches  of 
late  spring  offer  the  best  op- 
portunity to  catch  the  wary 
trout  in  these  streams.  How- 
ever, winter  can  be  even 
more  productive.  With 
fewer  available  food  sources, 
trout  are  more  likely  to  take  large  subsurface  imitations  such  as  Woolly 
Buggers  and  oversized  nymphs.  The  lack  of  underwater  vegetation  in  win- 
ter also  makes  it  easier  to  fish  these  creeks. 


COMPTROLLER 

Ross  E.  Starner 

BUREAU  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

Wasyl  James  Polischuk  Jr.,  Director 
Tom  E.  Thomas,  Information  Systems 
Brian  Barner,  Federal  Aid/Grants 
Mary  Stine,  Licensing  and  Registrations 

BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 

Delano  Graff,  Director 
Rickalon  L.  Hoopes,  Division  of  Research 
Richard  A.  Snyder,  Division  of  Fisheries  Management 
James  E.  Harvey,  Division  of  Trout  Production 
Martin  T.  Marcinko, 

Division  ofWarm/Coolivater  Fish  Production 

BUREAU  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  DEVELOPMENT 

James  Young,  P.E.,  Director 
Richard  Mulfmger,  P.E., 

Division  of  Engineering  Construction  & Maintenance 
Bernard  J.  Kiesnoski,  Real  Estate 
David  Bumann,  P.E.,  Engineering 
Vacant,  Fishing  & Boating  Facilities  Design 

BUREAU  OF  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Tom  Kamerzel,  Director 
Guy  A.  Bowersox,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Vacant,  Assistant  to  the  Director 


A problem  that  sometimes  occurs  when  trolling  is  the  gunk  buildup  on 
lures.  This  occurs  because  small  waterborne  particles  get  stuck  on  the  line 
and  eventually  slide  down  and  collect  on  the  lure.  One  way  to  help  alleviate 
this  problem  is  to  put  a small  splitshot  several  feet  above  the  end  of  the 
line.  The  splitshot  intercepts  much  of  the  debris  that  would  otherwise  end 
up  on  the  lure. 

A good  way  to  hook  a crayfish  is  to  wrap  a rubber  band  tightly  around 
the  midsection  of  the  crawdad  and  then  slide  the  hook  point  under  the  rub- 
ber band.  This  method  leaves  the  entire  hook  exposed,  which  will  result  in 
fewer  “misses”  when  attempting  to  set  it.  It  also  keeps  you  from  having 
crayfish  torn  off  the  hook  because  of  short-striking  fish  or  repeated  cast- 
ing. 

The  proper  method  for  storing  a canoe  for  the  winter  is  to  place  it  upside 
down  on  sawhorses,  which  should  be  carpeted  to  prevent  marring  the  gun- 
wales. Or  to  save  space,  hang  your  canoe  overhead  on  two  homemade 
“trapezes”  secured  to  ceiling  joists.  If  you  must  store  your  canoe  outside, 
tie  it  down  to  keep  it  from  blowing  off  its  supports,  and  be  sure  to  remove 
snow  periodically  because  heavy  loads  can  warp  the  hull. 


BUREAU  OF  BOATING  AND  EDUCATION 

John  Simmons,  Director 
Dan  Martin,  Boating  Safety  Program 
Carl  Richardson,  Aquatic  Resource  Program 
Vacant,  Educational  Media  Section 

PFBC  World  Wide  Web  Site: 

www.fish.state.pa.us 


Sometimes  the  way  to  catch  bigger  walleyes  is  to  use  bigger  baits.  If  you 
use  a jig  tipped  with  a live  minnow  when  going  after  walleyes  and  you  don’t 
have  any  larger-sized  minnows,  try  putting  two  smaller  ones  on  one  hook. 
Hook  them  through  the  lips  so  they  dangle  naturally.  And  if  one  minnow 
breaks  off,  the  second  will  remain  on  the  hook  so  you  won’t  unknowingly 
be  working  a bare  jig.  m,-, 
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Pennsylvania's  Team  Wins 
National  Canon  Envirothon 


The  Pennsylvania  team  of  five  students  from  North  East  High 
School  in  North  East,  Erie  County,  which  won  the  state 
Envirothon,  won  the  2001  national  Canon  Envirothon.  The 
event  took  place  last  summer  at  Hinds  Community  College  in 
Raymond,  Mississippi.  Members  of  the  winning  team  included 
(from  left)  John  Hallenburg  (advisor),  Markus  Fish, Justin  Pierson, 
Doug  Fynan,  Carson  Engelskirger  and  Jeremy  Stempka.  The 
Envirothon  included  teams  from  42  states  and  seven  Canadian 
provinces.  The  Envirothon  program  fosters  interest  and  develops 
knowledge  and  skills  among  youth  in  environmental  science 
and  natural  resources  management.  Students  are  challenged 
in  the  areas  of  aquatics,  forestry,  soils,  wildlife,  and  this  year’s 
current  environmental  issue,  urban  nonpoint  source  pollution. 
Pennsylvania  teams  have  captured  top  honors  in  eight  of  the 
14  national/international  events  held  since  1988. 

Each  winning  team  member  received  a $3,000  scholarship 
and  products  from  Canon.  The  coaches  received  a digital  camera. 
The  team’s  sponsoring  conservation  district  also  received  a digital 
camera. 

The  200 1 event  was  hosted  and  sponsored  by  the  Mississippi 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts,  Canon  USA,  Chevron, 
USDA  Forest  Service,  and  the  USDA  Natural  Resources  Con- 
servation Service. 

The  Pennsylvania  Envirothon  was  made  possible  by  many  spon- 
sors, partners  and  financial  contributors,  including 
Pennsylvania’s  66  conservation  districts,  PA  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts,  the  PA  State  Conservation  Commission,  PA 
Department  of  Environmental  Protection,  PA  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Natural  Resources,  USDA  Natural  Resources 
Conservation  Service,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission  and  the  PA 
Game  Commission.  Financial  contributions  came  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Power  & Light  Company,  Air  Products  & Chemicals 
Inc.,  the  Pennsylvania  Outdoor  Writers  Association,  and  the 
PA  Department  of  Environmental.  The  PA  Fish  & Boat  Com- 
mission and  the  PA  Game  Commission  provide  special  funding 
to  send  the  Pennsylvania  team  to  the  competition. 

For  information  on  the  Pennsylvania  Envirothon,  contact 
Envirothon  Coordinator  Lorelle  Steach  at 814-623-7900  ext.  Ill, 
or  visit  the  Envirothon  web  site: 
www'.  paenvirothon.pennswoods.net. 


Commission  Awards 

At  its  meeting  October  1 . the  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission 
recognized  the  efforts  of  two  employees.  The  awards  photo- 
graphs include  Commission  President  Leon  H.  Reed  (left)  and 
Commission  Executive  Director  Peter  A.  Colangelo  (right). 


Vicki  Wadel,  a Commission  human  resources  analyst,  was 
recognized  by  the  Commission  for  her  efforts  that  resulted  in 
elimination  of  lingering  workers’  compensation  cases.  Wadel’s 
diligence  helped  reduce  the  Commission’s  number  of  worker 
compensation  claims  from  50  cases  in  fiscal  year  1999-2000  to 
26  cases  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  lessened  the 
Commission’s  worker  compensation  payments  by  more  than 
$77,600. 


Commission  groundskeepersupervisorTimothy  L.  Gardner 
was  recognized  by  the  Commission  for  maintaining  excep- 
tional operations  at  the  Commission’s  H.  R.  Stackhouse  School 
facility,  in  Bellefonte.  The  Commission  praised  Gardner  for 
doing  his  job  above  the  call  of  duty,  which  guarantees  our 
visitors  a quality  experience  at  Stackhouse.  Also  pictured  is 
Tim’s  spouse,  Lisa. 
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Year  2001  PFBC  Photography  Contest 

PICTURE  THIS!  Your  photograph  in  Pennsylvania  Angler  & 
Boater  Magazine,  in  Commission  publications,  on  the 
Commission's  web  site,  and  on  Commission  exhibits!  \t©3 


The  Year 
2001  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat 
Commission  Photography  Contest  is 
intended  to  foster  a greater 
appreciation  for  Pennsylvania's  fishing 
and  boating,  and  aquatic  resources. 

Contest  winners  will  receive  a 
certificate,  the  limited-edition  year 
2001  trout  stamp  patch  and  the 
limited-edition  year  2001  nongame 
species  patch.  Honorable  Mention 
winners  will  receive  a certificate  and 
the  limited-edition  year  2001  nongame 
species  patch. 

Winning  entries  and  honorable 
mentions  may  appear  in  a contest 
feature  article  in  a future  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler  & Boater.  All 
entries  may  also  be  used  elsewhere 
in  the  magazine,  on  the  magazine's 
cover,  in  Commission  publications,  on 
the  Commission's  web  site,  and  in 
Commission  exhibits  and  other  projects. 

The  contest  will  run  from  May  2001 
through  December  2001. 


Rules 

• The  contest  is  open  to  amateur  photographers  (anyone  who  makes  less  than 
half  one's  annual  income  from  taking  and/or  selling  photographs). 

• Commission  employees  and  volunteers  and  their  immediate  family  members  are 
not  eligible. 

• Entries  must  be  original  works  taken  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  must  have  been 
taken  by  the  person  entering  the  contest. 

• Entries  must  also  show  adherence  to  Pennsylvania  fishing  and  boating  laws  and 
regulations. 

• In  photographs  all  boaters,  and  anglers  in  boats,  must  be  wearing  properly  fit- 
ted, buttoned  and  zipped  life  jackets. 

• Entrants  are  responsible  for  securing  photo  releases  from  identifiable  subjects. 

• Entrants  may  submit  only  mounted  35mm  color  slides,  color  prints  in  sizes 
3 72"x5",  4"x6",  5"x7",  or  8"xl0",  or  unmounted  medium-format  and  large-format 
transparencies. 

• All  submissions  must  be  in  color-no  black-and-white  photos. 

• All  submissions  must  be  original-no  duplicate  slides  or  digital  submissions. 

• No  mounted,  over-matted,  framed  or  glassed  prints  will  be  accepted. 

• Retouched  or  electronically  manipulated  entries  are  not  allowed. 

• Please  do  not  send  negatives. 

• Each  photo  must  include  the  entrant's  name,  address,  phone  number,  location 
of  the  photograph,  species  identification  (if  applicable),  and  category,  in  addition 
to  a fully  completed  official  entry  form  on  this  page  for  each  category  entered. 

• Participants  are  limited  to  a total  of  two  entries  per  category.  Multiple  submis- 
sions are  allowed,  as  long  as  entrants  submit  no  more  than  two  items  per  category. 

• The  Pennsylvania  Fish  & Boat  Commission  shall  have  the  right  to  digitize  and 
use  all  submissions  for  publishing,  illustration,  World  Wide  Web  display,  advertis- 
ing, trade,  exhibitry  and  promotion,  or  any  other  use  in  any  medium  for  any  purpose 
without  compensation. 

Entrants  who  want  their  materials  returned  must  include  a self-addressed,  stamped 
envelope  with  the  right  amount  of  postage  and  appropriate  packaging  to  safeguard 
materials.  Submissions  that  do  not  include  return  envelopes  and  postage  will  not 
be  returned. 


Complete  this  form  with  each  entry  and  mail  to:  PFBC  Photo  Contest,  PA  Fish  & Boat  Commission,  P.0.  Box  67000, 
Harrisburg,  PA  17106-7000.  The  deadline  for  the  Commission's  receiving  entries  is  December  31,  2001. 

Categories 


I 


Entrant's  Name: 


Address: 


City: 


State: 


Zip:. 


Phone: 


E-mail  (if  available): 
Date:  


□ 1.  Seasonal  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 2.  Family  Fishing  and/or  Boating 

□ 3.  Reptiles  and  Amphibians  (Animal  closeups, 

or  photos  with  the  animals  as  the  primary  subject) 

□ 4.  Invertebrates  (worms,  aquatic  insects, 

crustaceans,  mussels) 

□ 5.  Fishing  & Boating  Resources 

(primarily  waterway  scenic  emphasis) 

Office  use  only  - Leave  blank 

Category:  Entry  #: 


Signature: 


This  form  may  be  photocopied. 


• Catch  more  fish! 

• Discover  new  fishing  spots! 

• Firsthand  conservation  news! 


DONOR’S  NAME  (PLEASE  PRINT) 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


Let  all  the  anglers  and  boaters  in  your  life  be 
“in  the  know”  with  gift  subscriptions  to  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  & Boater! 


GIFT  RECIPIENT(S)  Use  additional  sheet  if  needed) 

c- 


ZIP 

e e a « & e e e « ® s 

ND01 


Let  the  holidays  last  all 
year  when  you  give  PA 
Angler  & Boater,  the  in- 
teresting, readable 
magazine  with  a world  of 
information  and  facts  on 
fishing,  boating,  conser- 
vation and  the  latest 
news.  A card  announcing 
your  gift  will  be  sent  to 
the  people  you  list.  Allow 
30  days  to  receive  the 
first  issue.  Payment  must 
accompany  orders.  Use 
check  or  money  order 
made  payable  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  & Boat 
Commission,  and  return 
this  form  with  payment 
to:  PA&B  Circulation, 
Pennsylvania  fish  & Boat 
Commission,  P.O.  Box 
67000,  Harrisburg,  PA 
17106-7000.  Be  sure 
your  name  and  address  appear  both  on  this 
form  and  on  your  check.  Subscription  prices  may 
change  without  notice. 


If  renewing, 
please  attach 
your  mailing 
label  here. 


RECIPIENT’S  NAME  (PLEASE  PRINT)  (Use  additional  sheet  if  needed) 


ADDRESS 


* CITT  STATE  ZIP 

* □ New  □ Renewal 

* □ One  year  (6  big  issues,  only  $9)  □ Three  years  (18  big  issues,  only  $25) 

, Gift  card  to  read  “From 


• RECIPIENT’S  NAME  (PLEASE  PRINT)  (Use  additional  sheet  if  needed) 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE  ZIP 

□ New  □ Renewal 

□ One  year  (6  big  issues,  only  $9)  □ Three  years  (18  big  issues,  only  $25) 

Gift  card  to  read  “From 


25274  86892  6 
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